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CHAPTER XVI 

;OTEMISM IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


! '^ § D Distribution of the Totemic Tribes 

The institution of toteniism was first observed and described 
hjy Europeans among the Indian tribes of North America, 
s.nd it is known to have prevailed widely, though by no 
J’lneans universally, among them. Within the great area 
liiow covered by the United States and Canada the system 
vyas most highly developed by the tribes to the east of the 
^kississippi, ^vho lived in, settled villages and cultivated the 
sjoil; it was practised by some but not all of the hunting 
t'ribes, who roamed the great western prairies,^ and it was 
vvholly unknown to the Californian Indians, the rudest repre- 
•Wntatives of the Redskin race in North America, who had 


Totem ism 
prevailed 
among the 
trilxrs to 
the cast 
of the 
Misf.issippi, 
who lived 
in settled 
villages 
and tilled 
the soil; 
it was 
practised 
by some, 
but not all, 
of th': 


. ,i 1 On this subject Mr. James Mooney, 
sjpeaking of the Arapahoes, the most 
’■'westerly of the Algonkin tribes, ob- 
•l^ervcs : ‘ * There seems to be no possible 
';race of a dan or gentile system among 
fhe Arapaho, and the same remark 
^jiolds good of the Cheyenne, Kiowa, 
4 .nd Comanche. It was once assumed 
^;hat all Indian tribes had the clan 
sjystem, but later research sho"vs that 
if is lacking over w'ide areas in the 
Vestern territory. It is very doubtfj^l 
i’,f it exists at all among the praii/e 
bribes generally. Mr. Ben Clark, w'ho 
known and studied the Cheypnne 
half a li fetime, states posil|v£ly that 
have no clans, as the term is 
dually understood. ThfiJ agrees with 
result of personal investigations 
the testimony of George Bent, a 
VOL. Ill 


Cheyenne half-blood, and the best 
living authority on all that relates to 
bis tribe. With the eastern tribes, 
however, and those who have removed 
from the east or the timbered country, 
as the Caddo, the gentile sy.stein is so 
much a part of their daily life that it is 
one of the first things to attract the 
attention of the observer ” (J. Mooney, 
“ The Ghost-dance Religion,” Fmr- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology^ Part ii. (Washington j 1896), 
;P- 95 ^)* The absence of totemic clans 
among the aArapahoes is confirmed by 
another investigator. See A. L. 
Kroelxir, <‘The Arapaho,” Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural 
Nistory^ vol. xviii. Part i. (New York, 
1902) p. 8. 
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made little progress in the arts of life and iii"? particular were 

—‘- ■ d,. ■ - 


wholly ignorant of agriculture. Again, tot|mism flourish 


prairte; among the Pueblo Indians of'ithe South-\^est, who live' 

aC W^S • 11*1. m ^ j .• 

wholly 


massively-built and fortifi ;d towns of brick or hewn stor^c 


unknown 


to the rude 
aavages of 
Califoruifu 


and diligently till the soil, Taising abundant crops of cereaSs 


and fruits, and whose ancestors even constructed canals on , 
large scale tOjirrigate and fertilise the thirsi^y land under the 
torrid skies of Arizona and New Mexico.^ It is certainly 
remarkable that over this immense region, extending across 
Amefica from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the institution pf 
totemism should be found to'exist and flourish among tribles 
which have made some progress in culture, while it is whoi(ly 
absent from others® which have lagged behind at a low^r 
level of savagery. As it appears unlikely that these rud'e 
savages should have lost all traces of totemism if they ha'fl 
once practised it, while the system survives among thei^' 

more cultured brethren, we seem driven to conclude that, 

i 

and North-western Oregon, ob.serves I 


^ Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico^ I (Washington, 
1907) pp, 24-26, 80, 191, 809. As 
to the Pueblo Indians^, their avchi~ 
tecture, agriculture, and other arts of 
life, see H. H. Ilancroft, Ike AWz/e 
Races of the Pacific States^ i. 526 sqq, ; 
and below, pp. 195 sqq. Totemism 
appears to have been unknown among 
all the Indian tribes who inhabited the 
Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains 
within the area of the United States. 
“The Indians west of the Rocky 
Mountains seem to be, on the whole, 
inferior to those east of that chain. 
In stature, strength, and activity, they 
are much below them. Their social 
organization is more imperfect. The 
two classes of chiefs, those who preside 
in time of peace, and those who direct 
the operations of war,—the ceremony 
of initiation for the young men,—the 
distinction of clans or totems,—and 
^ the various important festivals which 
exist among the eastern tribes, are un-. 
known to those of Oregon. Their 
conceptions on religioics subjects are of 
a lower cast” (H. Hale, United States 
Exploring Expedition, Ethnography 
and Philolo^ (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 
^ 99 )* Again, George Gibbs, speaking 
of the tribes of Western Washington 


division of tribes into clans i^ 
observable, nor any organization similar 
to the eastern tribes, neither have thcr 
Indians of this Territory emblematica.jl 
distinctions resembling the totem 4’ 
{Contributions to North Ameruadl 
Ethnologyi i. (Wa.shington, 1877) pl 
184). Again, Mr. A. S. GatScheu 
says that the Klamath Indians of 
^ivth-western Oregon “ are absolutely **• 
ignorant of the gentile or clan systenP 
as prevalent among the Haida, 'I’iingiti 
and the Eastern Indians of North? 
America” {The Ala math Indians-qp 
Sonik-western Oregon (Washington,!’ 

1S90), p. cvi.) {Contributions to Northj 
American Ethnology, vol ii. Part i,)/ 

A.S to the alwence of totemism amongj 
the Californian Indians, see S. Powers^ 

Tribes of California (Washington, 

J'S77)» P* 5 {Contributions to Ncmd 
American Ethnology,,vol iii.); Hand 
b^k of American Indians North of 
mxico, i. 191. As to the Maidu, ai 
Californian tribe, Mr. R. B. Dixon^ 
says: “No trace has been found or 
any g<>n^ile or totemic grouping/ 

(“ The Northern Maidu,” Bulletin 
the Aniericmi Museum of Natuidf^ 
History, vol. xvii. p^rt iii. May ?qo''p» 
p. 223). y 
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distribution OF THE TOTEMIC TRIBES 3 

I > I ' 

_the Indians North Ainerica totemism marks a 

of social j, and intellectual progress to which the more 
backward members of the^ Redskin family* have not yet 
attained. ) 

§ 2 . Totemism anting the Iroquois 

At the timi^ when America was discovered and for The 
centuries afterwards the Confederacy of thd^ Iroquois was 
the most powerful Indian nation to the north of Mexico. Iroquois, 
The six tribes which composed the League were Perhaps 
inferior in the arts of life to sqme of the southern tribes who of six tribes, 
dwelt towards the Gulf of Mexico ; but they were second 
to none in political organisation, staSecraft, and military ■ 
prowess? While they waged war, if necessary, with relent¬ 
less cruelty, the aim of their confederacy was wise and 
statesmanlike ; it was to establish a widespread peace among 
the surrounding tribes, extinguishing war and substituting 
the regular forms of civil government for the uncertainties 
and excesses of private feuds. According to native tradition 
the League was founded about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by the sage and benevolent chief Hiawatha, the 
hero of Longfellow’s poem. It reached the height of its 
power towards the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
when its dominion extended over the greater parts of the 
present States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, together 
with portions of Canada"- to the north of Lake Ontario. 

All the Iroquois tribes were sedentary and agricultural, aii the 
depending on the chase for only a small part of their sub- 
sistence. Their staple food was mai/e. At intervals vary- sedentary 
ing from ten to twenty years they shifted the sites of their “uUurfl.* 
towns, when the supply of fuel in the neighbourhood was 
exhausted and the diminished crops under their primitive 
mode of agriculture shewed the need of fresher soil. The 
use of metals was unknown to the Iroquois; they felled < 

trees and hewed timber by means of fire and stone chiselsi. ' 

Their language belongs to what is called the Pluron-Iroquois 
family, the tribes of which in historical times have occupied 
a long irregular ai«eh of inland territory stretching from 
, Canada to North Carolina. The speech of all these 
tribes, including the Hurons, the Attiwandaronks or Neutral 




miSTffy 





'The land 
of the 
Iroquois. 


The 

Mohawks, 


I'he 

Oneidas. 


The 

Onondagas. 


I'he 

Cayugas. 
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Nation, the Eries, and the Andastes or Conestogas, as we 
as the Iroquois, shewed a close affinity, there can b::: 
little doubt that the ancestor® of the trloes once dwilt 
together in a common honi^* That home, according to the 
traditions of all the survivin|f tribes, the Hurons, the Iroquois, 
and the Tuscaroras, was the lower valley of the St 
Lawrence River.^ # 

The Iroquois were first discovered by the Dutch in 
1609. Till then they had dwelt enshrouded in the great 
forestSflv, which in those days overspread the country now 
comprised within the State ofi New York, At the time of 
their discovery and for about a century later the con¬ 
federacy was composued of five tribes, namely the Mohawks 
or Caniengas, as they should properly be called, the ©neidas, 
the Onondagas, the Cayugas, ^nd the Senecas or rather 
Sonontowanas. Of these tribes, the Mohawks possessed 
the Mohawk River and covered Lake Georgb and Lake 
Champlain with their flotillas of large canoes, which they 
handled with the boldness and skill of practised boatmen. 
West of them the Oneidas held the small river and lake 
which bear their name, the first in a series of beautiful 
lakes joined by interlacing streams like fish irnmeshcd in 
nets of silver, Still further west the Onondagas, the central 
and in some respects tue ruling tribe of the league, owned 
the two lakes of Onondaga and Skeneateles, together with 
the common outlet of this inlancP lake system, the Oswego 
River, to its issue into Lake Ontario. Still moving west¬ 
ward, the lines of trail and river led to the long winding 
reaches of Lake Cayuga, about which were clustered the 
towns of the tribe who gave their name to the sheet of 


^ Horatio Hale, I'kc Iroquois Book 
of BUcs (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 9 
sqq., 18 sqq,, 50, 177 sqq, ; Lewis 
H. Morgan, League of the Ho-dim^ 
satt-tiee, or Iroquois (Rochester, 1851), 
3 -Wm 358, 370 ; 

Society (London, 1877), PP* *^3 
sqq. ; Handbook of American Indians 
Horih of Mexico, i. 615 sqq. Our 
principal modern authorities on the 
Iroquois are the two distinguished 
American ethnologists Lewis IL 
Morgan and Horatio flale. The 


former was brought into frequent inter¬ 
course with these Indians and was 
adopted into one of their tribes (the 
Senecas). Compare Henry R. School¬ 
craft, IVotes on the Ir^uois (Albany, 
184*), pp. 44 sqq. ; R. M. Beauchamp, 
•“The Origin and Antiquity of the 
New York Iroquois,” 7 %e American 
Antiquarian and Oriental fournaly 
viii. (r8^6f pp. 358-366; 
logical Report, iSqS (Toronto), pp, 54 
sqq. 
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^er ; and bcjf^ond them, over the wide expanse of hill and 
dale surrounding: Lakes Seneca and Canandaigua, were 
scattered the populous villages af the Senecas. The whole 
of this territory between the ^Hudson River and Lake 
Eyrie, embracing the best parts df the modern State of 
New York, w^s the home country of the Iroquois as 
distinguished from the vast territories to north, south, east, 
and West which they held by the slender tenure of Indian 
conquest and occupied only in the season of the hunh But 
New York was their hereditary country, the centre of their 
power, and the seat of their council-fires. PIere amid the 
silence of the virgin forests were theif villages, their fields 
of maiz'h and tobacco, their fishing and hunting grounds, and 
the burial-places of their Tathers. The Long House, to 
which they likened their confederacy, opened its eastern 
door upon the beautiful Hudson River and its western on 
the roar of Niagara. It was a noble patrimony, nor were 
they insensible of its natural and political advantages. It 
w'as their boast that they occupied the highest part of the 
continent. Situated on the head-waters of the ITudson, 
the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Ohio, and the St. 
Lawrence, flowing in every direction to the sea, they held 
in their hands the gates of the country and could through 
them swoop down on any point at will ; while valleys, 
divided by no mountain barriers, and short portages between 
the upper waters of the rivers, afforded them the means of 
easy communication among themselves.^ 

To this league^ of five tribes the Tuscaroras, expelled 
from North Carolina, were admitted as a sixth tribe in 
1712, and ever afterwards they were regarded as a 
constituent member of the confederacy, though they were 
not admitted to a full equality with the older members of 
the league.^ A portion of the Oneida territory to the north 
of the Susquehanna Riv^er was assigned to them as their 
domain.^ 

The progress in the material arts of life which the 
Iroquois had riiad^ at the time when they were first 




The 

Senecas. 


The com. 
manding 
situation 
of the 
home of the 
Iroquois. 


The 

Tuscaroras. 


1 L. H. Morgan, Leapu of the 
Iroquois^ pp. 38-41 j ?V,, Ancient 
Societyf pp. 125 sq. ; H. Hale, The 


Iroquois Book of Rites, pp. 9 sq. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Leasee of the 
Iroquois, p. 44. 



Progress 

made 

by the 

Iroquois 

in the 

material 

arts. 


The large 
communal 
houses 
of'the 
Jrocjuois. 
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discovered by Europeans has been concisely described br" 
L. H. Morgan, our chief modern authority on the nation. 
He says: When discovered the Iroquois were in the 
Lower Status of barbarisrrP, and well advanced in the arts 
of life pertaining to this condition. They manufactured 
nets, twine, and rope from filaments of bark ; wove belts 
and burden straps, with warp and wodf, from the same 
materials; they manufactured earthen vessels and pipes 
from day mixed with siliceous materials and hardened by 
fire, some of which were orainented with rude medallions ; 
they cultivated maize, beans, squashes, and tobacco, in 
garden beds, and made unleavened bread from pounded 
maize which they boiled in earthen vessels; they* tanned 
skins into leather with which they manufactured kilts, leggins 
and moccasins; they used the bow and arrow and war- 
club as their principal weapons; used flint stone and bone 
implements, wore skin garments, and were expert hunters 
and fishermen. They constructed long joint-tenement 
houses large enough to accommodate five, ten, and twenty 
families, and each household practised communism in living ; 
but they were unacquainted with the use of stone or adobe- 
brick in house architecture, and wnth the use of the native 
metals. In mental capacity and in general advancement 
they were the representative branch of the Indian family 
north of New Mexico.'^ ^ ^ 

The large communal houses of the Iroquois were con¬ 
structed of bark boards fastened on a framework of wooden 
poles and rafters. A single house was generally from fifty 
to a hundred and thirty feet long by about sixteen wide, 
with partitions at intervals of about ten or twelve feet 
Each apartment served as a separate house, having a fire 
in the middle and accommodating two families, one on each 
side of the fire. Thus a house one hundred and ,twenty feet 
long would contain ten fires and twenty families. However 
long the house, it never had more or less than two doors, 
one at each of the narrow ends. Over one of these doors 
was carved the totemic device or crest^ of the head of the 
family ; which seems to imply, though we \re not expressly 
told so, that only families of the same totem clan dwelt 

^ L, H. Molrgan, Ancient Society^ pp, 6 () s^. 
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MfSg^ther in a communal house. The largest villages 
nu^ibered from Eighty to a hundred and fifty houses with a 
population which, according to Morgan, probably numbered 
as much as three thousand soufs, I> i ancient times the 
village was surrounded by a stocka te, sometimes by a 
double or even triple palisade ercd».^d on low mounds. 

But as the power of the Iroquois grew, the need of fortify¬ 
ing their villages decreased and with it the custom.^ 

Each of the six tribes which composed the Iroquois The 
confederacy was subdivided into a number of totemili and 
exogamous clans. But these’*’clans were not the same in exogamous 
all six tribes. Every tribe had indeed the three clans oithegix 
the Wo!/, the Turtle (Tortoise), and the l^ear ; and two tribes, 
namely the Mohawks (Canlengas) and Oneidas, had these 
three clans and no others. But the other four tribes had 
each eight clans, which bore different names in the different 
tribes. Thus the Onondagas had, in addition to the three 
clans already named, five other clans, namely those of the 
Deer, Eel, Beaver, Ball and Snipe. The Cayugas and 
Senecas had also eight clans, which were similar to those of 
the Onondagas, except that among the Gayugas the B^ll 
clan was replaced by the Hawk clan, while among the 
Senecas both the Ball and the Eel clans disappear and are 
replaced by the Hawk clan and the Heron clan. The 
Tuscaroras had also eight.,clans, but among them the Hawk, 
the Heron, and the Ball clans had no place. Instead of 
them the Wolf clan was subdivided into two, namely the 
Gray Wolf and the Yellow Wolf; and the Turtle clan in 
like manner was subdivided into two, the Great Turtle 
and the Little Turtle. The Bear, Beaver, Eel, and Snipe 


^ L. H. Morgan, League oj the 
Iroquois, pp 313*319 ? Systems 
of Consanguinity and Affinity, p. 153 
note*^. As to* the crest carved on the 
hovise, Morgan^s statement is ^ that 
“over one of these doors was cut the 
tribal device of the head of the family ” 
{League of the Iroquois, p. 3 ^^)* 
“tribal device” Morganjiliust mean 
the totem, since in thj^ early work, as 
well as in his Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity, he regularly uses the 
terms trih and tridat in the sense in 


which he afterwards used gens and 
gentile to designate what in. this work 
I call the totem clan. It is to be 
observed that Morgan in all his writings 
hardly ever uses the word totem, though 
he very frequently referred to the thing, 
with which indeed probably no one 
was more familiar than he. This 
would suffice to prove how unsafe it is 
to argue from the absence of the word 
to the absence of the institution. 
Compare vol. ii. p. 151 npte h 


MiNisr^^ 
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clans were found among the Tuscaroras as among the 
Onondagas, the Ca:!iugas, and the Senec^is. To put this 
in tabular form :—^ 

Iroquois 'Wibes ani> Clans 


Tribes. 

ii 

' , ^ ' Clans. ’ ■ . 

Mohawks (Caniengas) 

Bear, Wolf, Turtle (Tortoise). 

Oneid'as . . . 

Bear, Wolf, Turtle. 

Bear, WcjJf, Turtle, Deer, Beaver, Eel, Snipe, 
Ball. 

Onondagas . 

Cayugas , 

Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Deer, Beaver, Eel, Snipe, 
Hawk. 

Senecas . . . ! 

Tuscaroras . . 1 

Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Deer, Beaver, Heron, 
Snipe, Hawk. 


Bear, Gray Wolf, Yellow Wolf, Great Turtle, 

1 

Little Turtle, Beaver, Eel, Snipe. 

1 



Whereas 
all the other 
Iroquois 
tribes have 
eight clans 
each, the 
Mohawks 
and 

Oneidas 
have only 
three, 
namely 
the Bear, 
the Wolf, 
and the 
Turtle. 

It is 

uncejttain 
whether the 
Mohawks 
and the 
Oneidas 
have lost 
'five clans, 
or whether 
the other 
Iroquois 
tribes have 
gained 
them. 


The question naturally arises, Why have the Mohawks 
and the Oneidas only three clans each, while all the other 
tribes have eight? Have the Mohawks and Oneidas lost 
five clans or have the other tribes gained them? The 
eminent ethnologist, L. H, Morgan, inclined to the former 
view: he thought that among the Mohawks and Oneidas 
five clans must have become extinqb^ On the other hand the 
descendants of the ancient Mohawks and Oneidas affirm that 
their ancestors never had but three clans, the Bear, the Wolf, 
and the Turtle (Tortoise); and their statement is corroborated 
by old treaties, now in the archives of the United States, in 
which these clans only are mentioned. Further confirmation 
is supplied by the Book of Rites, a native work compiled 
and written in the Mohawk language about the middle of 
the eigiiteenth century; for in this book also only three 
clans are recognised as existing in the whole Irocjuois nation 
at the time when the league was'formed. Apparently all 
the towns of the nation were distributed among the three 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancienl Society^ Iroquois^ pt). 79 sqq, 
p. 70; M. .Hale, The Iroquois Book of 

Kites^ p. 53 * Compare H. R. School L. H. Morgan, League of the 

craft, Notes on the Iroquois, pp. 128 Iroquois, p. 81 ; il, Alncie7tt Society, 
sqq. ; L. H. Morgan, League of the pp. 70, 92. 
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Yixy clans of the Bear, the Wolf, and the T urtle (Tortoise) ; 
le other clanj^ existed at 2)^11, it would seem that they did 
so merely as septs or subdivisions of the other three.^ That 
the Iroquois clans have a tendency to split up appears to be 
shewn by the clans of the Tuscaroras, of which the Gray 
Wolf and the Yellow Wolf seem clearly to be subdivisions 
of an original Wolf clan, and the Great Turtle and the 
Little Turtle to be in like manner subdivisions of an 
original Turtle clan. And one of tlie subdivisions which 
has actually taken place among the Tuscaroras appears to 
be nascent among the Onondagas; for with them the 
Turtle clan includes two septs callejl respectively the 
Great Tj.irtle and the Little Turtle, though as yet these 
septs are reckoned to form but one clan.^ On this analogy 
we should infer that in the Iroquois tribes which have more 
than tliree clans the additional clans have been produced, 
not by amalgamation but by segmentation. y\ccording to 
a tradition of the Seneca Iroquois, the Bear and the Deer 
were their original clans, and all the rest were subdivisions 
of them,^ However, it is quite possible, as Horatio Hale 
inclined to think, that the additional clans were imported by 
captive members of foreign tribes, whom the Iroquois incor¬ 
porated among themselves, either adopting them directly 
into their own families and clans or more commonly allowing 
them for a time to remaiji in separate towns, but treating 
them as Iroquois. In such cases constant intercourse and 
frequent intermarriage would soon obliterate all traces of 
alien origin, while the distinction of clanship might survive.'* 

It is no longer possible to attribute the institution of The 
these totemic clans to the sagacity of savage law-givers ‘uans!* 
who devised and created them for the purpose of knitting being 

^ H. Hale, T/is Iroquois Book of 
RiteSy p. 54 ; as to the history of the 
“Book of Kites** see id. pp. 39 sqq. 

Early French writers seem to mention 
only the clans of the Bear, the Wolf, 
and the Turtle among the Iroquois. 

See Relations des Jlsuites, 1647, p. 38 
(Canadian reprint, Quebc-*,* 185S); 

Lafitau, Mmrs des Sayva^es Amdn- 
quams (Paris, 1724), i. 94, 464; 

Charlevoix, Histoirr de la Nouvelle 
France (Paris, 1744), v. 393 sq. The 


last of these writers says that-the clan 
of the Turtle was divided into two, 
the Great Turtle and the Little 
Turtle. • 

^ PI. Hale, The Iroquois Book of 
Rilesi P* 53 riote 2. 

3 ly. H. Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois, p. 80; id., Aitcienl Society, 

p. 91 - 

* PI. Hale, The Iroquois Book of 
Riles, pp. 54 sq. 
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-^igSMed together the various tribes by the ties of marriage and 
thevarioas Yet that thp subdivision of the vvtiSle 

thlleflie had this effect is undeniable. For 

formed ii members of any one clan, to whatever tribe they 

belonged, looked upon.each other as brothers, and thus all 
fyetween the clans were linked together by bonds of real or imaginary 

them. kinship. Fof example, a Mohawk of the Wolf clan regarded 

a Seneca of the Wolf clan as his brother; and similarly 
an Oneida of the Turtle clan welcomed as a brother a 
Turtle man of the Cayuga or the Onondaga tribe* When 
a man of one tribe visited a village of another, he was 
entitled to be received by members of his clan with the 
same rites of hospitality which he might expect at home. 
If he was a Bear man, he went to a hut which bore the 
badge of the Bear, and there he was hailed as a brother. 
And similarly with members of all the other totem clans. 
In the eyes of an Iroquois, we are told, every member of 
his own totem clan, in whatever tribe he might be found, 
was as much his brother or his sister as if they had been 
born of the same mother. This cross-relationship between 
members of the same clan in different tribes was, if possible, 
even stronger than the relationship between members of the 
same tribe.^ 

Exogftwiy Regarding all the women of his own clan as his sisters, 
Iroquois ^ naturally forbidden to marry any of them. In 

clans. other words the Iroquois clans were exogamous. “ Theory 
at this time,'’ says Schoolcraft, “ founded doubtless on actual 
consanguinity in their inceptive age, makes these clans 
brothers. It is contrary to their usages that near kindred 
should intermarry, and the ancient rule interdicts all inter¬ 
marriage between persons of the same clan. They must 
marry into a clan whose totem is different from their own. 
A wolf or turtle male cannot marry a wolf or turtle female. 

^ There is an interdict of consanguinity. By this custom the 
purity of blood is preserved, while the tie of relationship 
between the clan themselves is strengthened or enlarged.”^ 

^ L. II. Morgan, League oj the 2 Schoolcraft, Notes on the 

Iroquois^ pp. 8i sq,\ H. R. School- Iroquois^ p. 1128. How *‘the purity 
craft, Notes on the Iroquois^ pp. 128, of blood is preserved” by insisting 
130 sq,', II. Hale, The /7'oquozs Book that it must always be mixed with 

nf .... r-rt 


of Ritesy pp. 5 2 sq. 


another, is not perfectly clear. 
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marriage among the Iroquois was not regulated Further, 
merely by tlie simple rule that a man hiight not marry a jj-oq^oig 
woman of his own clan but might many a woman ©f any chms wm^e 
other. In tribes which were subdivided into eight clans, 
these clans were distributed in two groups, and the rule 
that no man might many a woman of any of the clans in 
his own group ; but he might marry a woman'\)f any clan 
in the other group. I bus the two groups of clans formed 
what among the Australian aborigines we are accustogied 
to call exogamous classes or pjiratries. Morgan’s original 
account of these Iroquois classes or phratries is as follows. 

He says that in each tribe or, as he caUs it, nation there 
were eight clans or, as he at first called them, tribes, arranged 
in two divisions and named as follows :— 


1. Wolf Bear Beaver Turtle. 

2 . Deer Snipe Heron Plawk, 


Originally, he tells us, the four clans of the first division, 
namely the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, and Turtle (Tortoise), being 
brothers, were not allowed to marry among themselves. 
B'cr a similar reason the four clans of the second division, 
namely the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Ifawk, were in like 
manner forbidden to marry among themselves. Any of the 
first four clans, however, was free to intermarry with any of 
the second four, ‘‘the relati2)n between them being that of 
cousins. Thus Hawk could intermarry with Bear or Beaver, 
Heron with Turtle; but not Beaver and Turtle, nor Deer 
and Deer. Whoever violated these laws of marriage 
incurred the deepest detestation and disgraev;.” In process 
of time, however, says Morgan, the rigour of the system was 
relaxed, until finally the prohibition was confined to the 
clan of the individual, which, among the residue of the 
Iroquois is still religiously observed. They may now marry 
into any clan but their owtj. Under the original as well as 
modern regulation the husband and wife were of different 
clans. The children always belonged to the clan of their 
mother.^ ^ ‘ 

But we have seen that the number and names of the 
Iroquois clans varied in the tribes, and accordingly the 
^ L. H. Morgan, of the Iroquois^ pp. 79, 83. 
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grouping of the clans in exogatnous classes or phr^ries 
within the tribe varied also* These variations have been 
recorded by Morgan in his later work, Ancient Society, 
Frona it we learn that in the different tribes the phratries 
or classes were comoosed as follows : —^ 


Tribes. 


Phratries and Clatis. 


Seneca . 


First Phratry 


Second Phratry 


1. Bear 

2. Wolf 

3. Beaver 

4. Turtle (Tortqise) 

5. Deer 

6. Snipe 

7. Iferon 

8. Plawk 


Cayuga . 


First Phratry 


Second Phratry 


1. Bear 

2. Wolf 

3. Turtle (Tortoise) 

4. Snipe 

5. Eel 

6. Deer 

7. Beaver 

8. Hawk 


Onondaga 


Tuscarora 


First Phratry 


Second Phratry 


First Phratry 


Second Phratry 


Wolf 

Turtle (Tortoise) 

Snipe 

Beaver 

Ball 

Deer 

Eel 

Bear 


f I. Bear 
I 2. Beaver 

1 3. Great Tifltle (Tortoise) 
[ 4. Eel 
( 5. Gray Wolf 
I Yellow Wolf 
1 % Little Turtle (Tortoise; 
t 8. Sjipe 


L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ pp. 90*93- 
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two remaining Iroquois tribes, the Mohawks and 
One^das, had only three clans (the Bear^the Wolf, and the 
Turtle or Tortoise) and no phmtries. It is doubtful, as we 


The. 




saw 


' whether these tribes once had other clans and have lost 


them or whether they never had more than three. If the 
original organisation Of the Mohawk-s atid Oneidas resembled 
that of the other Iroquois tribes and consisted of eight clans, 
arranged in two phratries, we must conclude that iii the 
course of time the Mohawks and Oneidas have both lost a 
whole phratry and one clan of the remaining phratry besides. 
If on the other hand the Mohay,’ks and. Oneidas never had 
more than the three clans which are common to all the other 
four Iroquois tribes, it would seem to fellow that in these 
four other'tribes the five additional clans and their arrange¬ 
ment in two phratries are later modifications of the original 
tribal constitution. Which ot these two views is the true 
one, the evidence at our disposal seems insufficient to decide.® 
Each Iroquois clan, and apparently as a rule each clan 
of any Indian tribe, had personal names for its members 
which were its special property and might not be used by 
other clans of the same tribe. These names either pro¬ 
claimed by their significance the clan to which they belonged 
or were known by common reputation to belong to such 
and such a clan. When a child was born, the mother chose 
its name, with the concurrence of her nearest relations, from 
the list of names belonging ’to the clan which happened at 
the time not to be in use. But the child was not deemed 
to be fully named until its birth and name, together with 
the name and clan of its mother and the name of^its father, 
had been announced at the next ensuing council of the tribe. 
When a person died, his name could not be used again in 
the lifetime of his oldest surviving son without the consent 
of the latter. Two classes of names were in use, one adapted 
to childhood,„and the other to adult life, and the two names 
were exchanged at the proper period in the same formal 
manner, one being taken away, to use the Indian expre.ssion, 
and the other bestowed in its place. This exchange of 
names took place at the age of sixteen or eighteen, the 


Mohawkei 

and 

Oneidas 
have no 
phratries. 


Each 
Iroquois 
clan had 
personal 
names 
for its. 
members, 
which were 
the pro¬ 
perty of 
the clan. 
There were 
two classes 
of names, 
the child¬ 
hood 

names and 
the ddnlt 


names, 


^ Above, pp. 8 s^. 

2 L, H. Morgan, Aniieni Society^ p. 9 ^* 
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ceremony being performed by the chief of the clan* m 
next council meeting of the tribe the change of names^.,was 
publicly proclaimed; and if the person was a male he there¬ 
upon entered on the duties of manhood. A person who 
had the control of a particular name, as, for example, the 
eldest son controlled the name of his deceased father, might 
lend the name to a friend in another clan ; but after the 
death of the friend the name reverted to the clan to which it 
properly belonged.^ 

Among the ^Vmong the Iroquois the totemic clan, as well as property, 
Iroquois ,.ua 
the totemic 


Iroquois titles, and rights of every sprt, passed by inheritance in the 


clan, 
property, 
titles, and 
rights of 
every sort 
were in¬ 


line by 
children 
from their 
mother, 
not from 
their father. 

Influence of the women. 
Oi women. 


female line from the mother, not from the father, to the 
children. Speaking of the Indians of Canada, particularly, 
it would seem, of the Iroquois .and Hurons, Charlevoix 
observes that “children belong only to the mother and 
the female none but her. The father is always like a stranger 

with regard to them, but so that if he is not considered as 
father he is nevertheless respected as the master of the hut.'' 
Still more emphatically and perhaps with some exaggeration 
Lafitau writes that “nothing is more real than this superiority 
It is in the women that properly consists 
the nation, the nobility of blood, the genealogical tree, the 
order of the generations, the preservation of the families. It 
is in them that all real authority resides ; the country, the 
fields, and all their crops belong to them. They are the 
soul of the councils, the arbiters of peace and war; they 
keep the purse or public treasury : it is to them that slaves 
are given : they make the marriages : the children are In 
their domain, and it is in their blood that the order of suc¬ 
cession is founded. The men, on the contrary, are entirely 
isolated and limited to themselves, their children are strangers 
to them, with them everything perishes, it is only the woman 
who raises up the house; whereas if there are only men in 
the house, however numerous they be, gnd however 

numerous their children, their family is extinguished. . . . 
Husband Marriages are contracted in such a way that husband and 
dicfnonivenever quit their own family and their own house to 
together, make one family and one house 'by themselves. Each 


1 L. H. 
pp. 78 s^. 


Morgan, Ancient Society^ 


^ Charlevoix, Histoire le la Nmvelle 
(Paris, 1744), v. 424. 
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his or her own home, and the children born of 
the^e marriages belong to the women who bore them ; they 
are reckoned to the house and* family of the wife and not to 
those of the husband. The husband’s goods do not pass 
to his wife’s house, to which he is himself a stranger ; 
and in the wife’s house the daughtfers are reckoned the 
heiresses in preference to the males, because the males have 
nothing there but their subsistence.”^ Hence among the 
Iroquois a man’s son was perpetually disinherited -.he 
belonged to his mother’s clan and tribe: he could ii,ever 
succeed to his father’s properJ;y, titles, or office. If. 
example, an Onondaga man of the Wolf clan married an 
Onondaga woman of the Deer clan, their children were all 
Deer nof Wolves. If a Seneca man of the Bear clan marned 
a Cayuga woman of the Beaver clan, the children were all 
Cayugas and Beavers, not Senecas and Bears. The same m fifty 
rule ref>‘ulated the hereditary transmission of the sachemsnip 
or office of high chief, w'hen the League of the Iroquois prinOpu 
was at its height, it was governed by fifty sachems or high ,hips) of the 
chiefs, whose office was hereditary, whose powers and dignities 
were equal, and whose jurisdiction was not 
ally but was coextensive with the League. 01 these ntty 
sachems the Onondagas contributed fourteen, the Cayugas 
ten the Mohawks nine, the Oneidas nine, and the Senecas 
eight. On account of the prevalence of mother-kin among 
the Iroquois the sachemsliip was inherited not by the 
sachem’s son but by his brother, or by the son of his sister. 
According to Schoolcraft, the brother inherited first, and 
only in default of brothers did the sister’s son succeed. 
According to L. H. Morgan, a better authority, there was 
no preference for a brother over a sister’s son nor any rule 
of primogeniture either among brothers or among the sons 
of sisters. Any brother or sister’s son might succeed to the 
sachemship,,but he had to be elected or "raised up,” as the 
phrase was, to the office from among the eligible kinsmen • 
by the council of all the other sachems. Thus the office of 


‘ Lafitau, A/ceurs des ^^auvages 
Am^riquain^ (Paris, I 7 | 4 )j» 71-73 

The writer seems here to refer espc- 
4 :ially to the Iroquois and Huions. 


We may compare a similar state of 
things in some parts of Sumatra. Sec 
above, vol. ii. pp* 193 W* 
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sachem was both hereditary a^id elective; yet the rule of 
heredity was absolut^. Once a sachemship had been assigtjed 
to a particular totem clan, it irfight never pass out of it but 
with the e^itinction of the clan itself. Hence if, for example, 
a stichernship had been assigned to the Deer clan of the 
Cayuga tribe at the original distribution of these offices, it 
would descenji from Deer to Deer in the female line for ever, 
so long as the Deer clan existed ; but the son of a Deer 
sachem could never inherit his father’s office, since he was 
nevG'" of his father’s but always of his mother’s totem. The 
descent of property was (^similar. Whatever a woman 
acquired or inherited she could dispose of at her pleasure in 
her lifetime, and at'her death it was inherited by her children. 
What a man acquired or inherited he might in like* manner 
dispose of in his lifetime ; if he thus bestowed land or pro- 
"perty on bis wife or children in the presence of a witness, 
.she or they were allowed to hold it. But if he did not dis¬ 
pose of his property in his lifetime, it could not be inherited 
by his children at his death ; for his children were not of his 
totem, and it was a law of the Iroquois that property could 
not pass by descent out of the totem clan.^ 

Among the Iroquois, we are told, the phratry existed 
partly for social and partly for religious objects. In the 
game of ball, for example, the Senecas played by phratries, 
one phratry against the other, and they betted again.st each 
other upon the result of the game.^ At a council of the 
tribe the sachems and lower chiefs in each phratry seated 
themselves on opposite sides of an irnaginaiy council-fire, 
and the speakers addressed the two opposite bodies as repre¬ 
sentatives of the phratries.^ Again, when a man of one clan 
had murdered a man of another clan, the clan of the victim 
used to meet in council to concert measures for avenging his 
death ; while the clan of the murderer also met in council in 
order to procure a condonation of the crime. But if the two 
^clans belonged to opposite phratrks, then the clan to which 
the slayer belonged might call on the other clans of its 

’ L. n. Morgan, Leagtie of tha Iro- 2 Morgan, Anciettt Sotiei/y 

quois, pp. 62 sq.y 83-S5, 87 sq,y 90 sq,, p. 94. 

325 sqq. j K. Schoolcraft, NoUs on 

the Iroquoisy pp. 128 sq, L. H. ISIorgan, u/. a?, p. 95. 
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to unite with it in Ith efforts to effect a peaceful 
settlement. For that purpose^, the phraiVy would meet in 
council and send delegates with a belt of white wampum to 
the council of the victim's phratry requesting them to use 
their good offices in the cause of peace, ^nd offering apologies 
and compensation to the family and clan of the murdered 
man. These negotiations between the councils‘'‘of the two * 
phratries continued until a decision one way or another was 
arrived at.^ Again, at the funerals of eminent persons the Function 
organisation in phratries played an important part. f'o|; 
while the phratry of the deceased in body were the funerals;, 
mourners, the ceremonies were conducted^ by members of 
the opposite phratry. If it was a sachem who had died, it 
was usual for the opposite phratry to send, immediately after 
the funeral, the official wampum belt of the deceased ruler 
to the central council fire at Onondaga as a notification of 
his death. There the belt remained till the successor was 
installed, when it was bestowed on him as a badge of office. 

When the Seneca sachem Handsome Lake died, the 
customary address to the dead body and the other addresse.s 
before the removal of the corpse were delivered by members 
of the phratry to which the dead chief did not belong; and 
it was by men chosen from that phratry, and not from his 
own, that his mortal remains were borne to their last resting- 
place.^ Further, the phratry was directly concerned in the Function 
election both of sachems and of the inferior chiefs. After 
the clan of a deceased sachem or of an inferior chief had the election 
elected his successor, it was necessary that their choice 
should be accepted and ratified by both phratries. It 
was expected that the other clans of the same phratry would 
confirm the choice almost as a matter of course; but the 
other phratry must also assent. Accordingly a council of 
each phratry met; and if either of them rejected the nomi¬ 
nation of the Clan, that nomination was set a.side, and the 
clan had to make a fresh one. Even after the choice of 
the clan had been accepted by both phratries, it was still 
necessary' that the new sachem or the new chief should be 
inducted into his sachemship or his chieftainship by the 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ p. 95, 

2 Morgan, op. cit, pp. 95 
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council of the whole confederacy, which alone had power to 
invest with office/’ This fqkral council was composed of 
the fifty hereditary and elective sachems.^ Lastly, the 
Seneca Iroquois used to have t\vo Medicine Lodges, as they 
were called, one in^ each phratry. To hold a Medicine 
Lodge was to observe their highest religious rites and to 
practise thdlr deepest religious mysteries. But very little is 
now known concerning these lodges and their ceremonies. 
Each was a brotherhood, into which new members were 
admitted by a formal initiation.® 

While we thus possess‘some authentic information as to 
the social aspect of totemism among the Iroquois, very little 
is known of its religious or .superstitious side. .So far as I 
know, we are not even told whether people might or might 
not kill and eat their totem animals. According to L. H. 
Morgan, it can scarcely be said that any indian clan had 
spectal religious rites ; the six annual religious festivals of 
the Iroquois which he mentions were common to all the 
clans of the tribe, and were therefore not totemic but tribal." 
According to one account, the Iroquois professed to be 
descended from their three great totems, the turtle or 
tortoise, the bear, and the wolf; and of these animal 
ancestors the turtle was deemed the most honourable. 
The mode in which the Turtle or Tortoise dan originated is 
said to have been as follows. In early days many mud 
turtles lived in a pool, but one hot summer the pool dried 
up, so the turtles had to set out to find another. One very 
fat turtle waddling in the great heat was much incommoded 
by his shell, which blistered his shoulders as he walked. At 

1 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 2 l. H. Morgan, Anaent Soae/y, 
pp. 97 , 129. The federal council, p. 97 


consisting of the fifty sachems, as¬ 
sembled periodically, usually in autumn, 
at Onondaga, which was in effect the 
seat of government, 10 legirdate for the 
commonweal. It declared war and 
made peace, sent and received embas¬ 
sies, entered into treaties of alliance, 
regulated the affairs of subject nations, 
and in a word took all needful measures 
to promote the prosperity and enlarge 
the dominion of the League. Sec 
L. H. Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 

pp. 62-67. 


3 L, H. Morgan, op. cit. i.)p. 
81 sq. The six festivals were the 
Maple festival, the Planting festival, the 
Strav^?berry festivM,, the Green Corn 
" festival, the Harvest festival, and the 
New Year’s festival. For a description 
of these festivals, see L. H- Morgim, 
The^ League of the Iroquois, pp. 1^2 

m *« 

•i Timl 5 thy .Dwight, Trca^eh in Ntiv 
England and New York (London, 
1823), iv. 184, 185. 
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ly a convulsive effort he made a shift to heave it off 
altogether, after which he devijloped intcf a man and became 
the progenitor of the Turtle clan/ 

The Iroquois, hke their kindred the Hurons, were very The rules 
scrupulous -with regard to the prohibited degrees of kinship ; 
among them only those persons might marry each other between 
between whom no relationship could be traced ; even the 
artificial relationship created by adoption constituted a bar kin wtre 

___ 9. T ii . . 


In these respects they resemble the greater 


strictly 

observed 


to marriage.' 

r a-iT r A ... ooservea 

part 01 the tribes of American Indians, among whom the 
rules barring the intermarriage' of blood relations are very 8 ™'“°“' 
stringent/ On the other hand there are iio such restrictions woman was 

.• 1 . ^ - bound to 


laid on relatives by marriage after the death of a husband “ 
or wife/ On the contrary, when a husband died, 
brother was bound to marry the widow; and conversely, brother,' 
when his wife died, a man was bound to marry either her , 
sister or, in default of a sister, such other woman as the bound to 
family of his deceased wife might provide for him. The deceased* 
intention of these customs, we are told, was to raise up 'life’s 
offspring to the dead. A man who should refuse to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister would, we are told, expose himself 
to all the abuse and vituperation which the insulted woman 
chose to heap upon his devoted head j and this torrent of 
invective, conscious of his delinquency, he had to submit to 
in silence and with as good a grace as he could command.^ 

The Iroquois, like many, if not all the other nations of Thecteb 
North American Indians, possess the classificatory system 
relationship. Indeed the existence of that s\^stem, which is -eiaTion?^ 
now known to prevail among so many races, was detected tv^s arst 
for the first time by the great American ethnologist L ewis discovered 
H. Morgan in the Seneca tribe of Iroquois, with whom he Morgan in 
lived as an adopted member of the tribe. At first he Seneca 
regarded the system as an invention of the Iroquois and ir^noL 


* E.^ A. Smith, Myths of thfj 
Iroquois,'^ Second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1883), P- 77 - 

Lafitau, M<xurs ties suirvages 
am^riquains (Pads, 1724), i. 558 sq, ; 
Charlevoix, Histohr- dt Ih Nouvelle 
France (Pads, 1744), v- 419. 

L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 


sanguinity and Acuity of the Human 
Family (Washington, 1871), p. 164 
{Smithsonian Contributions to Know¬ 
ledge, vol. xvii.). 

^ L. If. Morgan, l.c. 

^ Charlevoix, Hisioire de la Nouvelle 
France, v. 419 ; compare Lafitau, 
M(£urs des sauvages amiriquaUis, i. 
560. 
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peculiar to them ; but after\fards to his surprise he found 
the same claborate*and comji^licated classification of kindred 
among the Ojibways, a tribe of Indians of the Algonkin 
stock, who differ both in blood and language from the 
Iroquois. The discovery led him to extend his enquiries, 
chiefly by personal investigation, among the other Indian 
tribes from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains and from 
the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico ; and the result was 
to prove that the many Indian nations scattered over this 
wiSe area, and speaking different languages or different 
dialects of the same langu&ge, all possess the classificatory 
system of relationship in fundamentally the same form, 
though the terms designating the various relationships differ 
with the language or the dialect of the tribe. Still further 
extending the scope of the enquiry, Morgan collected by 
means of printed circulars a large body of information as to 
the systems of relationship prevalent in Asia and the islands 
of the Pacific ; and he was thus able to demonstrate that 
the classificatory system is still in use at the present day 
certainly among a very large part, and perhaps among 
the largest part, of the population of the globe. It is 
true that his enquiries elicited little or no response from 
Mexico, Central America, South America, and Africa ; but 
siiVjsequent research has made it probable that in Africa at 
least the same system is widespread among the many 
nations of the great Bantu stock.^ As the classificatory 
system of relationship is intimately bound up with, if it did 
not originate in, the custom of exogamy, with which we are 
concerned in this work, it may be well to describe the 
Iroquois form of the system somewhat fully ; both becau.se 
the Iroquois form is typical of that which prevails among all 
the other American Indian tribes whose systems of relation¬ 
ship have been examined, and also because it possesses a 
special interest in having been the first example of the 

1 L. II. Morgan, S_ysUmif of Con- collected no evidence of the prevalence 


sanintinity and Afinity of the Human 
Familyy pp. 3 sqq^ As to the evidence 
for the prevalence of the classificatory 
system in Africa, see above, vol. ii. 
pp. 386x<^^r., 401, 416 X.?., 444 x^., 509 
Wm 575 5 q.y 615, 639 sq. It is to be 
observed that Morgan appears to have 


of the classificatory system among the 
Indian tribes of California; and, as 
we have seen (p. 2, note), among 
these fribes totemism also is apparently 
absent. The coincidence, if it is sucly 
can hardly be accidental. But to this 
subject we shall return later on. 
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which attracted the attention of scientific 
enquirers. In describing it 1 shall reproduce the exposition 
oi its discoverer, L. H. Morgan, to some extent in his own 
words. The terms of relationship here given are those in 
use among the Seneca tribe of the Iroquois. They differ 
for the most part only dialectically from those i’a use among 
the other tribes of the confederacy.^ 

it is characteristic of the Iroquois as of most other forms Different 
of the classificatory system that it has separate terms'for 
elder brother and younger brother, for elder sister and younger 
younger sister, but no term for brother in general or for sfjler. 
sister in general, though there is a compound term in the 
plural number and in the common gender for brothers and 
sisters in general.^ This careful discrimination of elder 
brother from younger brother, and of elder sister from 
younger sister, proves that the distinction between the .senior 
and the junior branches of the family must have been 
deemed very important at the time when the classificatory 
system was instituted or took shape. A suggestion as to 
the origin of the distinction has already been offered.^ 

In the classificatory system Morgan distinguishes certain indicative 
features v/hich he calls indicative. They are those, he says, 
which determine the character of the system, and to which ficatory 
the rest may be regarded as subordinate. In the Iroquois form 
of the system the following are the indicative features :— 




^ L. H. Morgan, Sj/s/a/us oj Con-^ 
sangtnuity and Affinity of the Human 
Family^ pp. 154 sqq.'y id.^ Ancient 
Society^ pp. 436 sqq. A brief notice 
of the system had fjeen given by the 
author in his early book, League of the 
H(k/uois (Kochesttt, 1851), pp. 85-87, 
before he was aware of tiie wide pre¬ 
valence and far-reaching importance of 
the institution, 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con,- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family, pp. 154 sq. { id.y Ancient 
Satietyy p. 437. 7 'he terms in ques¬ 
tion are these :— • 

Aty elder brother . Hh-je 
My younger brother . Ifd-gd 
My elder sister ; . Ah'Jc 

My younger sister . Kd-gd. 

In all these terms the first syllable 


{Hdy Hedy Ally Kcl) appears to be the 
possessive pronoun iny.” See L. If. 
Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinityy pp. 132, 137. If that is so, 
it would seem that the word for younger 
brother (gd) is also the word for younger 
sister, and that the word for elder 
brother (je) differs but little from the 
word for elder sister (/?), in not a 
few forms of the classificatory system, 
w’hereas there are dilTercnt terms for 
elder brother and elder sister, there is 
only one term for younger brother and 
younger sister. Examples have met us in 
the course of this work. In the spelling 
of Indian terms of relaliimship d is the 
long a as in father, Morgan represents 
it by^ir, W'hich I have altered throughout. 
The a has the sound of a in a/r, mate. 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 179 sqq. 
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I, In the male^brarich of the first collateral line, myself ' 
being a male, I call my brother's son and daughter my son 
and daughter, Ha-ah!-%mk and KaHM^wtik\ and each of 
them calls me father,This is the first indicative 
feature of the system! It places my brotlier's children in 
the same category with my own children. Each of their 
sons and daughters I call severally my grandson and grand¬ 
daughter, Ha-yA'-da and Ka-yA^-da^ and they call me grand¬ 
father, Hoc-sote. The relationships here given are those 
which are actually recognised ; the terms of relationship are 
those which are actually applied : no others are known.^ 

feiiiale branch of the first collateral line, 
my lister's myself being still a male, I call my sisters son and‘daughter 
chiifirea nephew and niece, J:fa-)/d'-ti/an-dadin(i Kayd^-wan-da\ 

nephews and each of them calls me uncle, Hoc^nd-seh. This is the 

and nieces, second indicative feature. It restricts the relationships of 
nephew and niece to the children of a maids sisters, to the 
exclusion of the children of his brothers. The son and 
daughter of this nephew and of this niece are not, as might 
have been expected, my grand-nephew and grand-niece; 
they are my grandson and granddaughter ; and they call 
me grandfather. This, however we may explain it, is 
characteristic of the classificatory system ; under it the 
several collateral lines, in their several branches, are ulti¬ 
mately merged in the lineal line.^ 

If now the speaker is a female, then in the male branch 
of the first collateral line I call my brother's son and 
daughter my nephew and niece, Ha-soii-neh and Ka-soH- 
nek ; and each of them calls me aunt, Ah-gd4mc. It will 
be noticed that the terms for nephew and niece which are 
used by females are quite different from those which are 
diiidrerr'' males. The son and daughter of this nephew and 

niece are not, as might have been expected, my grand¬ 
nephew and grand-niece ; they are my grandson and grand¬ 
daughter, Ha-yA!-da and Ka-yd-da ; and each of them calls 
me grandmother, Od-Sote, 

Again, the speaker being still a female, in the female 


l, be.ung' a 

female, 

call my 

brother’s 

children 

my 

nephews 
and nieces, 
and I call 


my 

children, 


^ L. H. Morgan, Systemif of Con- 
sariguiiUiy and Affinity^ p. 155; id.^ 
A 7 tcient Society^ p. 437. 


^ L. 11 . Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity, pp. I 45 » ^ 5 ^ > 
Ancient Society^ p. 438. 
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• toich of the first collateral line I call my sister’s son and 
daughter my son and daughter, Ha-ali-wuk and Ka-ah- 
ivuk ; and each of them calls me mother, No-yeJL The 
children of this son and daughter are my grandchildren ; 
and each of them calls me grandmother, Qd-iote. 

3. In the male branch of the second collateral line, on 

the father’s side, myself being a male, I call my father's 
brother my father, ; and he calls me his son. This 

is the third indicative feature of the sptem. It places, all 
of several brothers in the relatiog of a father to the children 
of each other.^ 

4. My father’s brother’s son is my' cider or younger 

brother; rf he is older than myself I call him my elder 
brother, HA'-je, and he calls me his younger brother, 
Ha'-giX\ if he is younger than me, these terms are reversed. 
Similarly, my father’s brother’s daughter is my elder or 
younger sister; if she is older than my.self I call her my 
elder sister, Ah'-je, and she calls me her younger brother, 
Ha*-g &; if she is younger than me, I call her my younger 
sister, Ka'-g&, and she caljs me her elder brother.^ This 
is the fourth indicative feature. It creates the relationship 
of brother and sister amongst the children of several 
brothers. Such brothers and sisters, to distinguish them 
from own brothers and sisters, may conveniently be called 
collateral brothers and sisters. The children of these 
collateral brothers, myself being a male, are my sons and 
daughters -wuk and Kci-ak'-wuld), and they call me 

father ; their children are my grandchildren, and they call 
me grandfather. On the other hand, the children of iny 
collateral sisters are not my children but my nephews and 
nieces {IIa-yAt -wan-da and Ka-yid-tvan-dd), and they call 
me uncle; but the children of these nephews and nieces 
are my grandchildren, and they call me grandfather. It is 
thus that the classificatory system by its nomenclature brings 
back the divergent collateral lines into the direct lineal 
line. If I the speaker am a female, then the children of 
my collateral brothers are my nephews and nieces, and the 
children of my collateral sisters are my sons and daughteis , 
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1 L. U. Morgan, Systems of Con- Ancient Society, p. 438. 
sanguinity and Affinityy p. 156; id,y ^ L. M. Morgan, U.cc. 
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but the children of these nephews and nieces and of these 
sons and daughters are all' alike my grandchildren, the 
classificatory sy^stem merging as usual all these collateral 
relations in the direct lineal line.^ 

5. In the female' branch of the second collateral line, 
myself being a male, rny father’s sister is my aunt {Ah-ga^- 
huc\ and she calls me her nephew. This is the fifth 
indicative feature of the system. It restricts the relation¬ 
ship of aunt to the sisters of my father and to the sisters 
of such other persons as stand to me in the relation of a 
father, to the exclusion of my* mother’s sisters. My father’s 
sister’s children a^se my cousins {^Ah-gare^-seh^ singular), and 
they call me cousin. With myself a male, the «hiidren of 
my male cousins are my sons and daughters, and they call 
me father, but the children of my female cousins are my 
nephews and nieces, and they call me uncle. With myself 
a female, these relationships are reversed: the children of 
my male cousins are rny nephews and nieces, and they call 
me aunt, but the children of my female cousins are iny sons 
and daughters, and they call me mother. All the children 
of these sons and daughters and nephews and nieces are 
alike my grandchildren, whether I am a male or a female, 
the classificatory system as usual bringing back the divergent 
collateral lines into the direct lineal line.“ 

6. On the mother’s side in the second collateral line, 
myself a male, my mother’s brother is my uncle {Hoc-no-seh), 
and he calls me his nephew. This is the sixth indicative 
feature. It restricts the relationship of uncle to my mother’s 
brothers, own and collateral, to the exclu.sion of my father’s 
brothers ; but it at the same time includes the brothers of 
all other women who stand to me in the relation of a 
mother. With myself a male, the children of my mother’s 
brother are my cousins {Ah-gare^-sell) ; the children of my 
male cousins are my sons and .daughters, and they call me 
father, but the children of my female cousins are my nephews 
and nieces, and they call me uncle. With myself a female, 
these last relationships are reversed : the children of my 

fi 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 2 ff, Morgan, Systems of Con 
san^iinity and Affinity^ pp. 156 sq. ; sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 157 sq. ; 
iV/., Ancient Society y pp. 438 sq. id.y Ancient Society y p. 439. 
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male cousins are my nephews and nie<;es, and the}^ call me 
aunt, but the children of female cousins are my sons 
and daughters, and they call me mother. The children of 
all these sons and daughters and nephews and nieces, 
whether I am a male or a female^ are alike my grand- 
children, the classificatory system as usual Infringing back 
the divergent collateral lines into the direct lineal line.^ 

The relationship of uncle, that is, of the mother’s 
brother, is in some respects the most important in Indiaa 
society, for the uncle is invesjted with authority over his 
nephews and nieces, the children of his sister, hor practical 
purposes, indeed, he has more authority over them than 
their owm father. For example, among the Choctaws, if 
a boy is to be placed at school, it is his uncle and not his 
father who takes him to the school and makes the arrange¬ 
ments. Among the Winnebagoes, a maternal uncle may 
require services of a nephew or administer correction, which 
the boy’s own father would neither ask nor attempt. 
Similarly with the lowas and Ottoes an uncle may 
appropriate to his own use his nephew’s horse or gun 
or other personal property without being questioned, which 
the sufferer’s own father would have no recognised right to 
do. Over his nieces the authority of the uncle, we are 
told, is still more significant on account of his participation 
in their marriage contracts, which in many Indian nations 
carry with them presents. In America, as in many other 
parts of the world, this authority of the maternal uncle 
over his nephews and nieces is founded on the principle of 
female kinship, in accordance with which a man’s heirs are 
not his own but his sister’s children.^ 

7. In the female branch of the second collateral line 
my mother’s sister is my mother, Noh-yeh\ and she calls 
me her son. ^ This is the seventh indicative feature of the 
system. It places all of several sisters, own and collateral, 
in the relation of a mother to the children of each other.® 

8. My mother’s sister’s ciiildren are my brothers and 

* L. II. Morgan, Systpm of Con- sanguinity and Affinityy 
sanguinity and Affinityy p. 158 ; id.y 

Anaent Societyy p. 439. ^ L. H- Morgan, op. cit. p. 158 ; 

L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- id.y Ancient Society y p. 439. 
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sisters, elder or yptUnger. This is the eighth indicative 
feature. It establishes the relationship of brother and sister 
among the children of sisters. The children of these 
collateral brothers are my sons and daughters, TIa-ah'-wuk 
and Ka-ali-tvuk, and they call me father; their children 
are my gran^lchildren, and they call me grandfather. But 
the children of these collateral sisters are my nephews 
and nieces {IJa-yd^-wan-da and Ka^yd!-wan-dd)^ and they 
cali^'me uncle; nevertheless their children are not my 
grand-nephew and grand-nioce, but my grandchildren, and 
they call me grandfather. It is thus that the classifi- 
catory system merges the Collateral lines in the direct 
lineal line. With myself a female, the relatiorfships of 
the children of collateral brothers and sisters arc reversed, 
as in previous cases : that is, the children of my collateral 
brothers are my nephews and nieces ; the children of my 
collateral sisters are my children ; and the grandchildren 
of both my collateral brothers and my collateral sisters are 
all alike my grandchildren, the classificatory system as usual 
merging the collateral lines in the direct lineal line.^ 

9. In the third collateral line my father’s father’s 
brother is my grandfather {Hod-sote)^ and calls me his 
grandson. This is the ninth and last indicative feature. 
It places these brothers of my paternal grandfather in the 
relation of grandfathers to me, and thus prevents collateral 
ascendants from passing beyond this relationship. The 
principle which merges the collateral lines in the lineal lint 
works upward as well as downw^ard. The son of such a 
collateral grandfather is my father {IId-nih\ and calls me 
his son ; the children of this collateral father are my brothers 
and sisters ; the children of these collateral brothers are my 
sons and daughters ; the children of these collateral sisters 
are my nephews and nieces; and the children of these 
collateral sons and daughters, nephews and nieces .are all 
alike my grandchildren, the classificatory system as usual 
merging the collateral lines in the direct lineal line. With 
myself a female, my relations to the Children of my collateral 
brothers and sisters are reversed as in previous cases: that 

* L. H. Morgan, Systems of Cmisanguinity and ARnity^ pj). 15S 
Ancient Societyy pp. 439 
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TsTtlie children of my collateral brothers are my nephews and 
niece? ; the children of my collateral sisters are niy sons 
and daughters ; but the children of these collateral sons and 
daughters, nephews and nieces, are all alike my grand¬ 
children.^ These relationships,” says their discoverer, 
L. H. Morgan, “so novel and original, did not .exist simply 
in theory, but were actual, and of constant recognition, and 
lay at the foundation of their political, as well as social 
organization,” “ ' ' 

To recapitulate some of the.cardinal relationships in the 
Seneca-Iroquois form of the classificatory system. In the 
generation above his own a man applfe the same term 
Hd-nih, ‘^my father,” to his own father and to his father’s 
brothers ; and he applies the same term No-yeh', “ my mother,” 
to his own mother and to his mother’s sisters. In his own 
generation he applies the same term HA-je, “ my elder 
brother,” to his own elder brothers and to his elder male 
cousins, the sons either of his father’s brothers or of his 
mother’s sisters ; and he applies the same term “ my 

younger brother,” to his own younger brothers and to his 
younger male cousins, the sons either of his father’s brothers 
or of his mother’s sisters. Similarly, in his own generation 
he applies the same term A/d-jey “my elder sister,” to 
his own elder sisters and to his elder female cousins, 
the daughters either of his father’s brothers or of his 
mother's sisters ; and he applies the same term Ka'-gd, “ my 
younger sister,” to his own younger sisters and to his 
younger female cousins, the daughters either of his father’s 
brothers or of his mother’s sisters. In the generation below 
his own he applies the same term Ha-aJJ-wiik^ “ my son,” to 
his own sons, to his brothers' sons, and also to certain of his 
cousins’ sons, namely, to the sons either of his father’s 
brothers’ sons or of his mother’s sisters’ sons. Similarly, 
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^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity^ p. i6i ; id.^ 
Ancient Society^ p. 440. In the 
former of these works Morgan^ stated 
as the ninth indicative feature that 
** the first collateral line® in its two 
branches, and the second in its four 
branches, are finally brought into and 
merged in the lineal line; and the 


same will hereafter be found to be the 
case with each of the remaining col¬ 
lateral lines as far as the fact of con¬ 
sanguinity c?in be traced ” {Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 159 
sq\ But this he omitted in his later 
work Ancient Society. 

L. IL Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois^ p. Sq. 
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in the generation .>beIovv his own he applies the same 
term Ka-ah'-wuky ‘'my daughter/' to his own daughters, 
to his brothers* daughters, and also to certain of his cousins’ 
daughters, namely, to the daughters either of his fathers 
brothers' sons or of his mother’s sisters' sons. On the other 
hand, he calls his father's sister, not “ my mother/' but “ my 
; and he calls his mother’s brother, not 
“ my father/' but “ my uncle ” {Hoc-no^-sell). He calls his 
male cousin, the son either of his father’s sister or of his 
mother’s brother, not “ my brother,” but “ my cousin ” {Ah- 
gclre^-selt) ; and, similarly, he calls his female cousin, the 
daughter either df his father's sister or of hi.s mother’s 
brother, not “ my sister,” but “ my cousin ” {Ah-g(ire^-sell)} 
Thus, as usually happens under the classificatory system, a 
sharp distinction is drawn between cousins, according as 
they are the children, on the one hand, of two brothers or 
of two sisters, or, on the other hand, of a brother and a sister 
respectively ; for whereas the children of two brothers or of 
two sisters are brothers and sisters to each other, the children 
of a brother and a sister respectively are only cousins. 

If we compare the classificatory system of the Seneca- 
Iroquois with the classificatory system of the Australian 
aborigines, we are struck by the absence from the former 
of classificatory terms for husband and wife. Amongst 
the Australians, as we have seen, a man calls his wife’s 
sisters, whether own or tribal, also his wives ; and a woman 
calls her husband’s brothers, whether owm or tribal, also her 
husbands.*'^ But among the Seneca-Jroquois a man has a 
different name for his wife and for his w'ife’s sister; he calls 
his wife da-yake'-ne^ “ my wife,” but his wife’s sister he calls 
ka-yd'-o^ ** my sister-in-law.” Similarly, among the Seneca- 
Iroquois a woman has a different name for her husband and 
for lier husband’s brothers ; she calls her husband da-yakd -ne, 
my husband,” but her husband’s brother she calls ha-yd'-Oy 
“ my brother-in-law.” ^ Thus the classificatory system of the 
Seneca-Iroquois does not assign to every husband a number 



^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinityy pp. 167 sq.y 
and Table II., pp. 293 sqq,\ id.^ 
Ancient Societyy pp. 447 sqq» 

See above, vol. i. pp. 299, 300, 


301, 302, 303, 362, 375 sq,y 380, 384, 
405, 420, 4^1, 461, 500. 

3 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanpiinity and Ajinii Vy p. 169; id,y 
Amient Society, pp. 451 , 452 . 
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and to every wife a tiumber of husbands ; in other 
\\wds, so far as the terms fof husband and wife are con¬ 
cerned, it does not, like the Australian system, point to the 
marriage of a group of men to a group of women. But 
if we are right in supposing that the classificatory system 
in general is based on group marriage,^ it appears to follow 
that the Seneca-Iroquois form of the system is icss primitive 
than the Australian form, since, on this hypothesis, it 
has lost the cardinal feature of the whole system, namely, 
the recognition of the marital rights of a group of men 6 ^er 
a group of women. That the iroquois form of the system 
is less primitive than the Australian form seems perfectly 
natural, when we consider the great advance in culture which 
the Iroquois had made by comparison with the aborigines 
of Australia. 

§ 3. Toternism among the Hurons or Wyandots 

The Hurons were an Indian nation inhabiting that The 
portion of Canada which lies to the north of Lake Ontario wyTndois 
and the Saint Lawrence River. Their principal villages Indian 

were along the Georgian Bay and around Lake Simcoe. 

Toronto is said to take its name from a Huron word doseiy 
meaning “ plenty ; for this neighbourhood was once a blood and 
favourite settlement of these Indians. But their traditions Jangnngc 
seem to shew that they had migrated southward to this iroiinoi.;. 
happier land from the bleak region which stretches from 
Hudson’s Bay to the coast of Labrador. By blood and 
language the Hurons belonged to the same stock as the 
Iroquois ; indeed their language, or at all events the language 
of their descendants the modern Wyandots, is said to be 
almost identical with that of the Seneca-Iroquois. The Conquest 
various tribes composing the nation were united in a ^u^ons 
confederacy •down to 1650, when they were broken up, by the 
conquered, or dispersed 'by their kinsmen but deadly 
enemies the Iroquois, who had waged with them a savage 
and relentless warfare. A remnant afterwards established 
themselves near Quebec; but by far the largest portion, 
after several changes, settled near Sandusky in Ohio, from 
^ See vol. i. pp. 303 
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which towards the middle of’^ the nineteenth century they 
were finally removed to Kansas, The name by which the 
Hurons called themselves was Wendat, and this, corrupted 
into the form Wyandot, is the name still borne by their 
descendants/ The Hurons subsisted by hunting, fishing, 
and agriculture. They raised crops of maize, which they 
baked into bread. Like the Iroquois, they lived in great 
communal houses from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet long, each with a passage running down the middle. 
Such a house migl’t accommodate from sixteen to twenty-^ 
four families, every family otcupying its own compartment 
on one side of the central passage, while every pair of 
families shared a fire between them. The chief town, of the 
Hurons is said to have contained two Hundred such large 
communal houses. In some places they changed the .sites 
of their villages or towns at intervals of ten, fifteen or thirty 
years, more or less, when the wood in ^the neighbourhood 
was exhausted/ 

The Wyandots are divided into totemic and exogamous 
clans with descent in the female line. A list of eight of 
these clans was published by L. H. Morgan;'- but subse¬ 
quent research has extended the list of clans to twelve, 
though five of them are now extinct. Mr. William E. 
Connelly, who has studied the Wyandot language and 
traditions for many years and is an adopted member of 
the tribe, gives the following list of Wyandot clans on the 
authority of a trustworthy witne.ss, George Wright, whose 
evidence agrees in all main points with that of another 
witness, Matthias Splitlog :—‘ 


* L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
wn^uinity and Affinity^ pp. 151 sq.\ 
H, Hale, The Iroq^nois Book of RiteSy 
pp. 10 sq,y 15 S(/.% W. E. Connelly, 
“The Wyandots,” Archuohgical Re- 
porty iSgg (Toronto, 1900), pp. 92 
' Handbook of American Indians 

North of MexicOy Part i. (Washington, 
1907)1 PP- 584 sqq. According to 
L. H. Morgan [op. cit. p. 283) the 
original form of the name Wyandot is 
svatu'-dotiy “calf of the leg,” a name 
given to these Indians by the Iroquois 
and adopted by themselves. - It refers. 


says Morgan, to their manner of string¬ 
ing buffalo-meat. 

^ F. Gabriel Sagard, Le Grand P^oyage 
du pays des IfuronSy Nouvelle Edition 
(Paris, 1865), pp. 80-83, 92 tqq. 

^ L. FI. Morgan, Ancient Societyy 
p/t 53 - The eight which he mentions 
are the clans of the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, 
Turtle, Deer, Snake, Porcupine, and 
Hawk., 

William E, Connelly, “The 
Wyandots, ■'^rchmlogicatReporty iSqc) 
(Toronto, 1900), pp. 100 sq. Major 
J. W. Powell had previously given ,\ 
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Turtle (Mossy Back), THin-gymviGwihsh-hih~)fddh-^'wali- 
h-ndh. The people of the Big (or Great) Turtle. 

2. Little Turtle (Little Water^ Turtle, sometimes called Speckled 
Turtle)^ Tekn-y^h-roh-noh. The people of the Little Turtle. 

3. Mud Turtle. YaJi ^rdh-ndh. The people of the Mud 
Turtle. 

4. Wolf. THm ah'-rih-^sguah’rcVMwh. '’The people of the Wolf, or 
the claii that smells a bone. 

5. X^ear. Tehnyoh-yHi^*‘'-rdh-nbh. The people of the Bear, or 
the clan of the Claws. 

6. Beaver. Tsooh 4 ih-hab-tih-zhiiE-fddh 4 gh-rdh‘^^^^^ The people 
of the Beaver, or the clan of the House-Builders. 

7. Deer. THin’ddH-dh-niErdh-iidh. The people of the Deer, or 
the clan of the Horns. 

8. Porcupine. YfVi-rWMhseJurdh^nOh, The people of the Porcu¬ 
pine, or the clan of the Quills. 

9. Striped Turtle. Mdh-ndMiddlt-kah-shHi’rOh-ndh, The people 
of the Striped Turtle, or the clan that carries the Stripes (or colors). 

10. Highland Turtle, or Prairie Turtle. YSh-idh-zhdbJGrdh-ndh, 
The people of the Prairie Turtle, or the clan that carries the House. 

I I. Snake. THm-gok*''-rdh-ndh. The people of the Snake, or the 
clan that carries the Trail. Sometimes called the Little Clan of the 
Horns. 

12. Hawk. THtn-d^h-soh’-rdh-ndh. The people of the Hawk, or 
the clan of the Wings. 

The order in which the clan.s are here mentioned is that 
of their precedence. Their camp was formed “ on the shell 
of the Big Turtle.” It began at the right fore-leg and con¬ 
tinued round the shell to the right to the left fore-leg in the 
order of precedence, except that the Wolf clan could be cither 
in the centre of the encampment or at “ the head of the 
Turtle.” The march was under the direction of the Wolf 
clan and was commanded by the chief of the Wolf clan.^ 

It will be observed that of these twelve clans no less than 
five have for their totems various sorts of turtles (tortoises). 
“The Turtle clans,” says Mr. Connelly, “ were always con¬ 
sidered the most ancient and most honorable of the tribal 
subdivisions, and the order of precedence and encampment 
was according to the ‘shell of the Big Turtle.^ The turtle 
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list of eleven Wyandot clans as fol¬ 
lows :—Deer, Bear, Highland, Turtle 
(striped). Highland Turtle (black), 
Mud Turtle, Smooth large Turtle, 
Hawk, Beaver, WolL Sea Snake, and 
Porcupine. SeeJ. W, Powell, “Wyan¬ 


dot Government,” First Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1881), p. 59. 

* W. E. Connelly, “ The Wyan- 
dots,” Arrhaological Report y i8gg 
(Toronto, 1900), pp. 101 sq. 
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and polthc^ 

fabric' of ancient TionnontatCji institution.^/' ^ The multi¬ 
plicity of the clans, in Mr. Connelly's opinion, was the effect 
of a long development, some of them being added later or pro¬ 
duced by a subdivision ^of the original clans. These original 
clans he conjectures to have been only three in number, 
namely, (i) Big Turtle, (2) Little Turtle, (3) Mud Turtle. 
He believes that the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, 
and Hawk clans were subsequently added in this order as 
the tribe increa.sed in numbers. Next, if he is right, the 
Mud Turtle clan split into two, the seceding party taking 
the name of Prairie Turtle, or Highland Turtle, or Box 
Turtle. And after that the Big Turtle clan also^ split up, 
the seceding party taking the name of Striped Turtle. 
Lastly, the Deer clan subdivided, the seceding party taking 
the name of Snake.^ This snake, which the seceders took 
for their totem, was a purely mythical animal, at least he is 
unknown to zoologists of the present day; for he is said to 
have had four legs and the horns of a stag. These limbs and 
antlers the serpent was doubtless enriched with for the sake of 
indicating the relationship in which the Snake clan stood to 
the Deer clan ; and for the same reason the Snake clan was 
sometimes called the Little Clan of the Horns. In the 
absence of the fabulous snake the members of the Wyandot 
clan revered the rattlesnake as a wise kinsman of their first 
ancestor.^ According to tradition, the origin of the clan was 
as follows. A fair young woman went into the woods to 
receive the addresses of all the animals and to choose one 


* W. E. Connelly, The Wyan* 
clots,’’ Architolo^cal Kepoi'ty r 8 gg 
(Toronto, 1900), p. 9S. The Tionnon- 
tates, according to Mr. Connelly, were 
the progenitors of the Wyandots (<?/. 
cit. pp. 92 sqqA. 

'J W. E. Connelly, op, cit, p. 98. 
The French Jesuit Charlevoix, writing 
in 1721, gives a different account of 
the clan.s or, as he calls them, the 
tribes of the liuron.s. lie says that 
the Ilurons were the nation of the 
Porcupine, and that they were .sub¬ 
divided into three trilies named re¬ 
spectively after the Bear (or, according 
to others, the Roebuck, chevrtuil), the 


Wolf, and’ the Turtle. Me adds that 
the Tionnontates, who formed part of 
the Hurons, orclinarily called them¬ 
selves the Tobacco Nation. And of 
the Indians in general he writes: 
“ Each tribe bears the name of an 
animal, and the whoU nation has also 
its jinimal, whose name it assumes and 
whose figure i.s its badge or, if you wdll, 
its coat of arms. The only way in 
which they sign treaties is by drawing 
these figures, unless special reasons 
induce them to substitute others. ” See 
Charlevoix, ffPistoire de la Noiivell^ 
Prance (Vdah, i 744 )» 393 * 

^ W. E. Connelly, op. cit, pp. lO'^sg. 
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zm for a husband ; their ^offspring was to form a new 
clan, which was to take its name from the animal-spouse. 

The snake, by assuming the guise of a handsome young man, 
won her heart and her hand. But after their marriage he 
could not keep his human form long ; and when his bride 
saw him in his true serpent-shape, she fled in tei;ror, and he 
pursued her, calling on her to return. She escaped, but 
gave birth to a brood of snakes, who were the progenitors of 
the Snake clan.' Like the Snake, the original totem'c 
Hawk was to a great extent mythical; for he is spoken of 
sometimes as a hawk, sometimes as an eagle, and often 
simply as the big bird or the chief of birds. However, 
unlike the mythical Snake, he has left real descendants, who 
appear to be the species of bird known as Cooper's Iiawk or 
possibly the sparrow hawk.^ The origin of the Hawk clan 
is said to have resembled that of the Snake clan. The bird 
assumed the form of a young man and married a young 
woman, who lived with him in his nest. She bore him a 
number of hawks, who became the ancestors of the Hawk 
clan.^ The otlier Wyandot clans appear similarly to have 
believed that they were descended from their respective, 
totems.'* 

According to Major J. W. Powell the totemic clans of Thedis- 
the Wyandots were grouped in four pliratries or exogamous 

classes as follows :- ^ Wyandot 

clans in 

First Phratry \ 1. liear ; 2. Deer; 3. Striped Turtle. phrairk-s. 

Second Phratry \ i. Highland Turtle ; 2. Black Turtle ; 3. Smooth 
Large Turtle. 


Third Phratry \ i. Hawk; 2. Beaver; 


Wolf. 


Fourth Phratry \ i. Sea Snake ; 2. Porcupine. 


But according to Mr. W. E. Connelly there were never 
more than two phratries or exogamous classes in the 
Wyandot tribe,^while the Wolf clan always stood between 
them, belonging to neither, but bearing the relation of 
cousin to both of them, and acting as mediator or umpire 


' W. E. Connelly, “ The VVyan- 
liots,” Archaiological Report^ 
(Toronto, 1900), pp. iiT sq, 

“ W. E. Connelly, op. cit, p. 104. 

^ W. E. Connelly, op. at. pp, iiSsq. 
^ This is apparently implied by Mr, 
VOL. in 


W. E. Connelly {op, cit, pp. 107 sq., 
114). 

* J. W. Powell, “Wyandot Govern¬ 
ment,” First Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1881), p. 60. 
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both between the phratries and between the clans 
two phratries according to Mr. Connelly were these ^ 

First Phratry. i. Bear; 3. Deer; 3. Snake; 4. Hawk. 

Stcoud Phrutry l. Big Turtle; 3 . Little Turtle; 3* Mud Turtle; 
4. Beaver; 5. Porcupinfe; 6 . Striped Turtle; 7. Highland Turtle or 
Prairie Turtle. 

Mediatoi^^ executive power^ umpire : the Wolf clan. 

In former times marriage was prohibited within the 
phratry as well as within the totem clan ; for the clans 
grouped together in a phratry were regarded as brothers to 
each other, whereas they were only cousins to the clans of 
the other phratry. Hence, for example, a Bear man was 
forbidden to marry not only a Bear woman but also a Deer 
woman, a Snake woman, and a Hawk woman. But at a 
later time, before the Methodist missionaries came among 
the Wyandots, the rule prohibiting marriage within the 
phratry was abolished, and the prohibition was restricted to 
the totemic clan; in other words, the clan continued to be 
exogamous after the phratry had ceased to be so.® 

Every individual in a Wyandot dan bears a personal 
name which has some reference to his totem. Each clan 
possesses a list of such names, which are its peculiar property 
and may not be used by any other clan. The names are 
formed by rules in accordance with immemorial custom 
and may not be changed. They must be derived from some 
part, habit, action, or peculiarity of the totemic animal, from 
some myth connected with it, or from some property, law, 
or peculiarity of the element in which the animal lived. 
Thus a personal name was always a clan badge; a man 
disclosed his dan by mentioning his name.® The following 
are examples of these names :—* 


1 W. E. Connelly, “ The Wyan- 
clots,” Archaological Report^ ^^^99 
(.Toronto, 1900), p. 106. 

2 W. E. Connelly, 

3 W. E. Connelly, op. at. pp. 107 
Try., 109; J. W. Powell, “Wyandot 


Government,” First Annual Report of 
the Bureau of litknology (Washington, 
m88i), pp, 59 

^ J. W. Powell, op, cit. p. 60 j 
W. E. Connelly, “The Wyandots/’ 
Arckcpological Report^ 1^99 (Toronto, 
l9db), pp. 109 sqq. 
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Clan. 

Personal Nanie.s. 

Deer 

Lean Deer (man), Spotted Fawn (woman), 
Old Deer, Old Doe. 

Bear 

Long Claws (rnan), Grunting for her Young 
(woman). ’ 

Striped Turtle . 

Going round the Lake (man), Gone from the 
Water (woman). 

Mud Turtle . 

Hard Skull (man), Finding Sand Beacli 
(woman). 

Snnooth Large Turtle 

Throwing Santl (man), Slow Walker (woman). 

Wolf . . . 1 

One who goes in the Dark (man), Footprint 
of Wolf, Always Hungry (woman). 

Snake ... 

Sitting in a curled Position (man). 

Porcupine . . j 

The one who puts up Quills (man), Tree- 


climber. 




Parents were not allowed to name their child. The The 
name was bestowed by the clan, and until about fifty years 
ago the ceremony of name-giving took place only once aan7ongthe 
year and always at the ancient anniversary of the Green 
Corn Feast The name was formally bestowed by the 
chief of the clan, a civil officer chosen by the Council- 
women of the clan. These Council-women, Vv^e are told, 

“ stood at the head of the clan and regulated its internal 
affairs."’ At the ceremony of name-giving the clan chief 
took up an assigned position, and the parents of the clan, 
who had children to be named, filed before him, while the 
Council-women stood beside him and announced to him the 
name of each child. The chief then bestowed it on the 
infant, either by merely declaring it to the parents or by 
taking the child in his arms and addressing it by its name.^ 

These clan names, strangely enough, were responsible These dan 
for much of thjs fierce warfare which one tribe waged upon 
another. For it was a religious duty to keep every one of sooraj; 
the clan names in use ; in ancient times none of the names 
was allowed to become obsolete. The animal from which 
the clan claimed descent Was always angry when the names 

^ W. E. Connelly, “ The' Wyan- Powdl, “Wyandot Government,” 
dots, ' Arokaological 'Report^ ^^99 Rirst Aftnital Report of the Bureau of 
^Toronto, 1900), p. to8 ; J. \V. (Washington, 1881), p. 64. 
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referring to him were not ini ikse. To suffer a clan to be¬ 
come extinct was a reproach’to the nation or tribe, Hence 
war was often undertaken to replenish the depleted ranks of 
a decaying clan by incorporating in it the captured women 
and children.‘ ' 

Each cjan has a distinctive mode of painting the face and 
clistiactm* distinctive ornaments to be used by the members at festivals 
ornurnents. and religious ceremonies. The chief of the clan and the 
Council-women wear distinctive chaplets at their inauguration. ' 
rjt'scent ot Descent* of the clan is in the female line; in other 
the clan ;vords, all children, whether male or female, belong to the 
properly clan of their merther, not of their father. Property also 
line descends in the female line. The head of the family and of 
the household is the woman ; the hut and all household 
articles belong to her, and at her death they are inherited 
by her eldest daughter or nearest kinswoman. When the 
husband dies, his property goes, not to his children, but to 
his brother or to his sister's son.'^ 

Each clan has its own lands, which it cultivates ; and 
within these lands each household has its own patch. It is 
the Women-Councillors who partition the clan lands among 
the households ; and the partition takes place every two 
years. But while each household has its own patch of 
ground, cultivation is commun^il ; that is, all the able-bodied 
women of the clan take a share in cultivating every patch ; 
every clan has a right to the services of all its women in the 
cultivation of the soil/' 

According Xhc civil government of the Wyandot clans, as it is de¬ 
account the scribed for us by the American ethnologist, Major J. W. Powelh 
Wyandots remarkable. According to him, each clan is governed 

by a council composed of four women and one man, the 
chief of the clan. The women councillors are elected by 
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1 W. E. Connelly, The Wyan¬ 
dots,’’ ArchiBolo^ial Report^ 
(Toronto, 1900), p. ii 4 ‘ 

2 J. W, Powell, “ Wyandot Govern¬ 
ment,” First Anumii Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
18S1), p. 64, 

2 Ij. II. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 
p. 153; ]. W. Powell, “Wyandot 
Government,” First Annual Report of 


the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington^ 
1S81), p, 63. 

•* J. W. Powell, op, cit, pp. S 9 » ^ 5 ' 
Compare L. H. Morgan, Ancienf 
Society, p. 153, 

J. W. Powell, “Wyandot Govern¬ 
ment,” ^First Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnolo^^ (Washington,. 

1881), p, 65. 
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leads of households, who „are themselves women ; and cbkriy of 
they in turn elect the ehief of the clan»’ We have seen that 
it is the women councillors who biennially partition the clan in stoutly 
lands among the householders and decide on the frames 
whicli are to be given to all the children of the clan/'^ the tribes 
Further, if Major Powell is right, the whole tribe ’is governed 
by a council which consists of all the councils of the clans 
united ; so that in the tribal council there are four times 
as many women as men.^ This statement, however, fs 
doubted by a good authority, Mn W. Connelly, according 
to whom the Wyandots deny that it ever was true. ** All 
that I have been able to learn on this "subject/’ says Mr, 
Connelly, leads me to believe that the tribal council was 
composed of the hereditary chief of the tribe, the chief of 
each clan, and such additional warriors of ability and courage . 
as the hereditary chief and council chose to ‘ call to the 
council-fire.’ Women were not excluded from the delibera¬ 
tions of the council in certain contingencies, and were often 
called upon to give an opinion. The oldest Wyandots say 
that women were never recognised as members of the tribal 
council This is the more probable, as the tribal council 
possessed only delegated and limited authority. The govern¬ 
ment of the Wyandots, in its functions, was a pure 
democracy. Questions affecting the interests of the whole 
tribe were determined by it in general convention, and men 
and women alike w^ere heard, and voted, the majority 
ruling.” ^ According to Mr. Connelly, the office of The office 


of tribal 
chief is 


tribal chief was hereditary in the Deer clan from the 
remotest times to which tradition extends down to a great hereditary 
battle in which all the chiefs of that clan except one perished, female line, 
After that the tribal council transferred the office to the passing 
Porcupine clan; but many Wyandots still regard the chief to his 
hereditary chiftf of the Deer clan as the true head of the 
tribe.^ According to L. H. Morgan, the office of sachem or sister’s son. 


^ J. W. Powell, Wyandot Govern- 
tnent,” Ft’rSi^ Annua/ Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1881), p. ’6r. 

“ Above, pp. 35, 36. 

^ j. W. Powell, “ Wyandot Govern¬ 
ment,” First Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 


1S81), p. 61. 

4 W. E. Connelly, “ The Wyan¬ 
dots,” Archeological Report^ i8g<) 
(Toronto, 1900), p. 120, 

W. E. Connelly, op. cit. pp. 
120 sg. The battle referred to in the 
text seems to have been fought about 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
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^ chief is hereditary in tj^e clan, but elective among its 

members. Yet he adds that “the ofifice of sachem passes 
from brother to brother, or from uncle to nephew ; but that 
of war-chief was bestowed in reward of merit, and was not 
hereditary/' In Morgan's time there were seven Wyandot 
' sachems, one for each existing clan.^ That hereditary 
chieftainships among the Hurons passed in the female line 
from the chief to his sister’s son was long ago observed by 
the Jesuit missionaries/' 

Blood When a man of one elan has been murdered by a man 

revenge another, the aggrieved relatives appeal for justice to the 

council of the murderer’s clan; if they fail to obtain com¬ 
pensation, it becomes the duty of the victiin's nearest 
kinsman to avenge his death.^ 

Little is With regard to the religious or superstitious aspect of 

ufZr totemism among the Wyandots, as among most other tribes 

religious of American Indians, our information is exceedingly scanty, 
totLdsm Major Powell says that each phratry “has the right to 
wreligious ceremonies and the preparation of certain 
medicines”; and that each clan “has the exclusive right to 
worship its tutelar god, and each individual has the exclusive 
right to the possession and use of a particular amulet.” By 
“tutelar god” he means the totem of the clan, but he 
adduces no evidence which justifies such a description of the 
totem, nor does he tell us in what the alleged worship 
and amulets consist. 

Ciassifica- Lastly, it may be observed that the Wyandots possess 
oTrSon-system of relationship in the same form as 
cr Iroquois, though the terms of relationship differ verbally 

Wyandots. ''dth the difference of the language. The terms are fully 
recorded by L, H. Morgan.*’ 


* L, fi. Morgan, Anciefit Soaety, p. 


ment,” Etrsi Amitml Report of the 
Bureau of Ethn^ogy (Washington, 
t88i), pp. 66 sq» 

J. Powell, op. at. p. 65. 


^ Relations Hes f^sutteSf 1634, pp. 
32 sq, (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 
1858); ill. 1658, p. 33; Charlevoix, 
Plistoire de la Nmvelle Rranee (Paris, 


® L. M. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinUy and Affinityy Table II. 
PP- 293 


1744)5 V. 395. 
» T W Pnxv 


J. W, Powell, “ Wyandot Govern¬ 
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Totemism among the Alghnkin Tribes on the Atlantic 


The Delaware Indians or Lenape, as they call themselves, 
were a branch of the widely-spread Al^onkin stock. When 
they were discovered, their home country was the region 
around and north of Delaware Bay.^ They'’ tilled the 
ground, made pottery, and were skilful in manufacturing 
bead work and feather mantles, and in dressing deer skins. 
Though their weapons and tools were mostly of stone, they 
had a considerable supply of native copper, which they 
made into arrow-heads, pipes, and ornaments Their houses 
were not communal; each family had ^its separate hut. 
Maize was^ their staple food ; but they had also large fields 
of squashes, beans, and sweet potatoes,'’ 

The Delawares or Lenapes were divided into three exo- 
gamous clans, or perhaps rather phratries, which had for 
their totems respectively the Turtle (Tortoise), the Turkey, 
and the Wolf. Early writers such as Loskiel and Hecke- 
weider speak of these divisions as tribes. In referring to 
their totems the Delawares did not use the ordinary names 
for the animals ; they spoke of the wolf as Round Foot, of 
the turtle as Crawler, and of the turkey as Not-chewing. 
The Turtle clan claimed and w^as allowed a superiority and 
ascendency over the other two because their relation the 
turtle was not the common animal of that name, hut the 
great original tortoise which, according to Indian mythology, 
bears the earth on its back.® The wolf was honoured 
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* L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ p. 
171 ; D. G. Brinton, Tkc LenApe and 
their Legends (Philadelphia, 1885), 
pp. 9 sq.t 33 ; Handbook of American 

Indians north of Mexico f\. 385. For 
earlier accounts of the Delawares, see 
especi illy G. H. J.x)skiel, History of 
the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Indians in North America 
(London, 1794), Part i. pp. I 
Rev. John lleckewelder, “ An Account 
of the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Indian Nations, w'ho once 
inhabited Pennsylvania and^the neigh¬ 
bouring States,” Trans(tctions of the 
Historical and JAtera^y Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society^ 


i. (Philadelphia, 1819) pp. 7 sgq. 

* D. G. Brinton, The Let:Apt and 
their Legends^ pp. 48-52. 

2 G. H. Loskiel, History of the 
Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Indians in North America 
(London, 1794), Part i. p. 129; J. 
Heckcwelder, “ An Account of the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations, who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the neighbouring 
States,” Transaciiotts of the Historical 
and Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society, i. (Philadelphia, 
1819) pp. 245-247 ; L. H. Morgan, 
Ancient Society, pp. 17 * ^q* *♦ 

Brinton, The Lendpd and their Legends, 
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tecause according to their traditions he was their benefactor, 
having helped their ancestors to issue from the bowels of 
the earth. As to the turkey, the totem of the third tribe, 
his merits were “that he is stationary, and always remains 
with or about them.” Such is the account of the origin of 
the totems yhich was given by an old Indian to the missionary 
J. Meckewelder, who resided among or near the Delawares 
for more than thirty years. Heckewelder adds: “ They are 
as proud of their origin from the tortoise, the turkey, and 
the wolf, as the nobles of Europe are of their descent from 
the feudal barons of ancient times, and when children 
spring from intermarriages between different tribes, their 
genealogy is carefully preserved by tradition in the family, 
that they may know to which tribe they belong.” ^ 

The Delawares used the figures of their totems as 
badges or crests to distinguish the tribal subdivision to 
which they belonged. On this subject Heckewelder says: 
“ The Turtle warrior draws either with a coal or paint here 
and there on the trees along the war path the whole animals 
carrying a gun with the muzzle projecting forward, and if he 
leaves a mark at the place where he has made a stroke on 
his enemy, it will be the picture of a tortoise. Those of the 
Turkey tribe paint only one foot of a turkey, and the Wolf 
tribe, .sometimes a wolf at large with one leg apd foot raised 
up to serve as a hand, in which the animal also carries a gun 
with the muzzle forward. . . . The Indians, in their hours 
of leisure, paint their different marks or badges on the doors 
of their respective houses, that those Avho pass by may know 
to which tribe the inhabitants belong. Those marks also 
serve them for signatures to treaties and other documents.”" 

The three divisions of the Delawares, whether they are 
to be called clans, phratries, or .subtribes, were originally 


p. 39 ; Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 386. The fable 
that the earth rests on the back of a 
turtle or tortoise was told by the 
Hurons and Iroquois as well as by 
the Delawares. See /delations dcs 
flsuites^ 1636, p. I O f (Canadian 
reprint, Quebec, 1858); Charlevoix, 
Ilistoire de la Nattvcdle France (Paris, 
1744), V, 147 ; Lafitau, Mmirs des 
sauva^s anUriquains (Paris, I 724 )> 


94. « 

^ ^ J. Heckewelder, An Account of 
the History, Manners, and Customs of 
the Indian Nations, who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the neighbouring 
States,” Transactions of the Historical 
and Literacy Committee of the Amertcan 
Philosopkual Society^ i. (Philadelphia, 
1819) pp. 246, 247. 

^ J. Heckewelder, op. cit. pp. 240 
sq. 
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exogamous ; no man might marry a woman of the same The three 
subdivision as himself. The Delawares and Iroquois, says 
Toskiel, “never marry near relations. According to their the 
own account, the Indian nations were divided into tribes, 
for no other purpose, than that no dne might ever, either ga™oi's- 
through temptation or mistake, marry a near re'ation, which 
at present is scarcely possible, for whoever intends to marry, 
must take a person of a different tribe.” * In this passage 
the writer means by tribes what we now commonly call 
totemic clans or phratries. 

While the three Delaware divisions of the Turtle, the rheTvirtie. 
Turkey, and the Wolf may have beert originally totemic 
clans of the ordinary type, they seem in course of time dfins 5«:m 
to have passed into something like phratries through 
subdividing themselves into twelve .subclans, each of which 
had some of the attributes of a clan. When this segmenta- subdivision 
tion had taken place, the prohibition to marry within the 
clan ceased to apply to the three original clans and was :subuians. 
restricted to the new subclans. Some of the names of these 
subclans point clearly to their origin in the segmentation 
of the old clans ; for example, th)[|ie subclans of the Turtle 
clan are called Smallest Turtle, Cittle Turtle, and Snapping 
Turtle respectively. Three of the subclans of the Turkey 
clan are called Big Bird, Red Face, and Ground Scratcher 
respectively. And two of the Wolf clan are called Big Feet 
and Long Body respectively. The names of all these sub¬ 
clans are personal and feminine.'^ 

According to another American ethnologist, the late According 
D. G. Brinton, the three Delaware divi.sions of the ’ 

the. Turkey, and the Wolf were neither clans nor divisions 
phratries, but local subtribes, each inhabiting a territory of 
its own. He identifies them with the Unamis, the Una- were 
lachtigos (W^nalachtikos), and the Minsis (Monsys, Munsees), ^ns^nor 
which are mentioned by lK)skiel as the three tribes of the puratnes, 
Delawares; the Unamis, according to Brinton, are the subtrii>cs. 
Turtle people and inhabited the right bank of the Delaware 

G. H. Loskiel, Hktory of the pp. 171 , who gives a complete list 

Missmi of the United Bnt}^ren among of the subclans. He obtained it at the 
the Mians in North America^ Part Delaware reservation in Kan.sas in 
i. D. 56. i860 with the aid of William Adams, 

- L. M. Morgan, Aneienf Soeut\\ an educated Delaware. 
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River ; the Unalachtigos or Vl'unalachtikos were the Turkey 
people and had their principal seat on the affluents of the 
Delaware near where Wilmington now stands; and tlie 
Minsis, Monsys, or Munsees were the Wolf peopk; and 
dwelt in the mountain^ at the head-waters of the Delaware.’ 
It is quite possible that three original totemic clans of the 
ordinary type may in time have segregated themselves from 
each other, and occupying each a territory of its own have 
assumed the character of local subtribes. Such changes 
have already been noted in Australia. But it is to be 
observed that whereas the passage from kinship groups to 
local groups appears generally to take place under the 
influence of male descent,® the Delawares to - the last 
retained their female descent both of the clan and of 
property,^ which so far tells against Brinton’s theory. Yet 
on the other hand, the Delaware.s had a practice of some¬ 
times naming a child into its father’s clan ; and a son who 
thus received one of the names peculiar to his father s clan 
became thereby a member of the clan with the right to 
succeed to his father. This remarkable custom, which we 
shall meet with again among the Shawnees,® may very well, 
as L. H. Morgan points out, have served to initiate a change 
of descent from the female to the male line; once it had 
been invented the device could hardly fail to grow in favour 
and be adopted more and more, since it possessed the great 
advantage of readily enabling children to succeed to the rank 
and property of their fathers.® With this easy instrument for 
converting maternal into paternal descent, the old maternal 


^ D. G. Brinton, The Lhiapi and 
their Ugends, pp. 36-40. For the 
mention of the three Delaware tribes 
of the Unami.s, Wunalachtikos, and 
Monsy.s, see G. H. Loskiel, History of 
the Mission of the United Brethren^ 
Part i. p. 2. According to L. H. 
Morgan (Ancient Societyy p. 173 ) 
Miin.see.s were an offshoot of the 
Delaware.s with the same three totemic 
and exoganiou.s clans of the Turtle, the 
Turkey, and the Wolf, with descent in 
the female line. All statements of 
Morgan as to the internal organisation 
of the Indian tribes de.serve to be 
treated with great respect, as he w'as 


a man of an accurate scientific mind, 
who had made very extensive pcrs^al 
investigations on this subject anttflg 
the Indians. As to the Mnnsee.s,lee 
Handbook of American Indians north 
of Mexicoy i. 957 » « 

^2 See above, vol. i. pp. 437 > 45 ^» 

463, 466, 473 477 490 

494 , 505* „ ^ 

3 See above, vol. I See the passage.s 
cited in the preceding note, 

L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
P. 172- : 

“ See helow, p. 72. 

L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
pp. 169, 172 sg. 
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clans of the Delawares may ||ossibly have settled down, as 
Briiiton held, into local subtribes. 

The Delawares have the classificatory system 
relationship, though their form of the system differs in systeni of 
some points from that of the Iroquois. Thus in the 
generation above his own a man calls his father’s brother among the 
“my little father” not ‘‘my father ” (No/i-'NI) 

and similarly he calls his mother's sister “ niy little mother 
{N^-gd-hcf’tiit)y not “ my mother” {]SJ'-gd!-/uxse), In his own 
generation he has, as usually happens under the classifica¬ 
tory system, no single words for “ brother and sister in 
general, but has separate words for “ my elder brother 
(Nah--hM/) and “my younger brother” {Nah-eese^-ii-miss\ 
for “ my elder sister ” {Na-mese') and “ my younger sister” 
(^Niih-''eesc-U'^Miss\ But he does not, as under the lioquois 
form of the system, apply the terms “ my elder brother, 

“ my younger brother,” “ my elder sister, “ my younger 
sister ” to certain of his cousins, namely, the children either 
of his father s brother or of his mother’s sister ; on the 
contrary he distinguishes these cousins from his brothers and 
sisters by applying to them different terms which may be 
translated “my step-brother” {Nee'^md'-ttis) and “my step¬ 
sister ” {N'-do-kwd‘yovte^). Moreover, he applies the very 
same terms to his other cousins, the children either of his 
father’s sister or of his mother’s brother ; so that with the 
Delawares the sharp discrimination which under the classi¬ 
ficatory system is usually made between cousins, according 
as they are the children, on the one hand, of two brothers or 
of two sisters, or, on the other hand, of a brother and a 
sister, has been wholly obliterated. In the generation below 
his own a man applies the same term “ my son {N -kiveese ) 
to his own son and to his brother’s son, and the same term 
“my daughter” {NT-dd’^nusd) to his own daughter and to 
his brother’s daughter.^ Thus the Delaware form 
classificatory system marks a distinct advance upon the 
Iroquois form ; since it distinguishes the father’s brother from 
the father and the mother’s sister from the mother, and has advance 
ceased to treat certam cousins as brothers and sisters. ir^uoi's 

' I.. II. Morgan, Systems of Consangvinity and Affinity, pp. 220 sq., and form. 
Table II. pp. 293 sqq. 
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Another Algonkin tribe/* on the Atlantic slope which 
possessed totemism W'ere the Mohictns, Mahicaris, or 
Mohegans, who have been immortalised by Fenimore 
Cooper. They occupied the upper valley of the Hudson 
River in New York, but their territory extended eastward 
into Massachusetts. They lived, like the Iroquois, in long 
communal houses. Their villages and towns were stockaded, 
with a stretch of woodland on one side and of cornland on 
the other.^ Like the Delawares, they were divided into 
three sections which had for their totems the Turtle, the 
Turkey, and the Wolf respectively. And among the 
Mohicans, as among the Delawares, these original clans 
had developed through subdivision into phratries. It is 
rare, as Morgan justly says, to find among the American 
Indians the evidence of the segmentation of original clans 
preserved so clearly as it is among the Mohicans. For the 
three phratries bore the names of the three totemic animals, 
the Turtle, the Turkey, and the Wolf, and each of them 
included one or more clans whose totem was identical 
with that of its phratry ; so that the evolution of these clans 
by segmentation of the three original clans, now changed 
into phratries, seems to be highly probable.^ The Mohican 
phratries and clans are as follows :—^ 



Phratries. 

j Clans. 

I. 

Wolf . 

. i 1. Wolf. 2. Bear. 3. Dog. 4. Opossam. 

II. 

Turtle 

. i I. Little Turtle. 2. Mud Turtle. 3. Great Turtle. 



1 4. Yellow Eel. 

in. 

Turkey 

. ! I. Turkey. 2. Crane. 3. Chicken. 

j 


Exogamy Marriage within the clan is forbidden ; descent is in the 
a^leuTo^ female line. The office of sachem is hereditary in the clan, 
the clans, passing either from brother to brother or from uncle to 
nephew.^ 

The Mohicans had the ciassificatory system of relationship, 


* Handbook of American Indians 
fio>-tk of Mexico^ i. 786'788, 926. 

~ L, M. Morgan, Ancient Society, 


p. 173- 

3 L. ]I. Morgan, of. crt. p. 174. 
^ L, II. Morgan, op. cit. p, 174. 
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some points their form of it clitTered curiously 
"from that pf the DelaWares and from that of the 
Iroquois. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
applied the same term my mother'' {N*-guk*) to his own 
mother and to his mother s sisters. But on the other hand 
he did not .call his father’s brother “my father” 

He called him by a different term, which may be translated 
“my step-father” In his own generation he 

had, as usually happens under the classihcatory system, 
separate terms for “ elder brother ” and “ younger brother,” 
for “elder sister” and “younger sister.” In the generation 
below her own a woman applied the same terms “ my son ” 
(N'-di-om/) and “my daughter” {Ne-c/iund) to her own son 
and daughter and to the sons and daughters of her sisters. 
But on the other hand a man did not call his brother’s son 
and daughter “ my son ” and “ my daughter ” ; he called 
them both by a different term, which may be translated “ my 
step-child ” {Nd-kiud)} Thus under the Mohican system, 
whereas a man distinguished between his real father and his 
father’s brothers, he did not distinguish betw^een his real 
mother and his mother’s sisters ; and whereas a man 
discriminated his own sons from his brother’s sons, a mother 
did not discriminate her own children from her sister’s 
children. In other words, so far as the terms of relationship 
go, paternity among the Mohicans was more certain than 
maternity. This is just the reverse of wh;'t on general 
grounds we might have anticipated. It tends to confirm 
the view which I have already advocated that the relation¬ 
ships which the ciassificatory system has primarily in view 
are not physical but social.^ 
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Another Algonkin tribe or confederac}/ of New England Totemism 
which had totemism and exogamy were the Abenakis or 
Abnakis. The confederacy so named had its centre in theiinmng thc 
present state of Maine. They lived in communal houses of Abnakis. 
a conical shape and tilled the soil, using fish as manure. 


^ I.. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity, p. 222, and 
Table II. pp. 293 s^g. wOn p. 222 
Morgan says that under the Mohican 
system “ my mother’s sister is my 


step-mother.’* But this seems to be a 
mistake, for it contradicts the table on 
P* 339 * Ibe text I follow the 

table. 

- See above, vol. i. pp. 303 sqq. 
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Maize was aii important article of their diet, but they 
depended for their subsistence partly on hunting and still 
more on fishing. Each tribe had a civil chief and a war 
chief* A general council of the whole tribe, including 
women as well as men, decided on questions of peace and 
The Abenakis were divided into fourteen clans 


war. 


named after the following animals 


T. Wolf. 

4. Snake. 

7. Cariboo. 

10. Pigeon Hawk. 
13. Crane. 


2. Wild Cat (Black). 
5. Spotted Animal. 

8. Sturgeon. 

11. Squirrel. 

14. Porcupine. 


3. Bear. 

6 . Beaver. 

9. Muskrat. 

12. Spotted P'rog. 


Exogamy Descent of the clan is now in the male line. Inter- 
paternai marriage in the clan was anciently prohibited, but the pro- 
descent of hibition has now lost much of its force. The oflice of 
the clans, was hereditary in the clan.‘^ 
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§ 5. ToteniisvL among the Ojibways 

The Ojibways or, as their name is popularly corrupted, 
the Chippeways, are one of the largest Indian tribes to the 
north of Mexico. They ranged over a region a thousand 
miles long from east to west, comprising both shores of 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior and extending westward 
across Minnesota to the Turtle Mountains in Northern Dakota. 
At present they number about thirty thousand and are nearly 
equally distributed between Canada and the United States.^ 
The Ojibways belong to the great Algonkin stock, who at 
the date of the discovery of America occupied an immen.se 
area from the Rocky Mountains on the west to Hudson’s 
Bay, Labrador, and the St Lawrence River on the east; 
while southward their territory extended along the Atlantic 
coast to Carolina, and down the east bank of the Mississippi 
in Wisconsin and Illinois to K^entucky. But the Algonkins 
were essentially a northern people; their home country was 
along the chain of the great lakes and the valley of the St. 
Lawrence. All Canada belonged to them, except a narrow 

’ Handbook of American Indians I*. H. Morgan, op. cit. pp. 174 

north of Mexico^ i. 2-4 ; L. H. ^ Handbook of American Indians 

Morgan, Ancient Society^ p, I 74 ‘ mrih of Mexico^ i. 277, 280. 
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^ ^on the north held by‘the Eskimo and the peninsula 
between Lakes Huron, Erie, anii Ontario, which was occupied 
by the Hurons and the Neutral Nation.' The Ojibways 
were in the main a race of hunters and fishers, roving their 
native forests on foot or paddling their light birch-bark 
canoes in search of game and fish. Theirs is a land of 
fine lakes, murmuring streamis, and deep interminable 
woods, where the tall pines are intermingled with oak, ash, 
elm, beech, birch, and the sugar-maple, as well as with 
many kinds of wild-fruit trees, such as the wild plum, the 
crab apple, the elder, and the cherry ; while the underwood 
abounds with blackberries, huckleberries, strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries, wild grape.s, and marsh cranberries. In summer the 
woodlands and glades are gay with a profusion of beautiful 
flowers, brilliant in colour but scentless. The climate is in 
general pure and dry and the sky clear; but the extremes 
of summer heat and winter cold are great. Spring sets in 
suddenly and under the burning summer sun vegetation 
shoots up rapidly. The autumns are lovely ; the foliage 
then assumes hues of almost unimaginable variety and 
splendour.^ But while the Ojibways in their native .state 
were essentially a race of hunters and fishermen, they sub¬ 
sisted to a great extent on the wild rice which grows in 
rank luxuriance in the rivers and lakes of their country. 
They collected the grain in canoes, paddling or punting 
through the rice swamps, beating down the long stalks into 
the canoe, and threshing out the grain with poles. In this 
way they would collect from twenty to thirty bushels a day. 
The rice so obtained was dried over a fire, husked, and 
made into soup. Rivalry fen* the possession of the rice- 
swamps was one of the chief causes of the wars which the 
Ojibways waged with the Dacotas, Foxes, and other Indian 
tribes. Some of them also cultivated maize; they thought 
that the knowledge of Indian corn and of its cultivation had 
been imparted to their forefathers by the Great Spirit.® 

L- H. Morgan, Systems of Con- Warren, “ Hi.story of the Ojibways, 
sanguinily and Ajfmiiy, pp. 200 s<j. ; based upon Traditions and Oral .State- 
Id. Ancuiit Society, p. 165. ments,” Collections of the Minnesota 

Rev. Peter Jones, Hbtory of the Historical Society, v. (Saint Paul, 
Ojebway Indians (London, «.a.). pp. Minn., 1885) pp, 59 sg. 

5 '. 54 sg., 56, 71 sg. ; William W. 3 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an 
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Though copper abounds in s(^e parts of their countryl 
Ojibways made no use of" it except to decorate their 
medicine-bags ; for they deemed it sacred. The principal 
town of the tribe was situated on an island in Lake 
Superior, where a perpetual fire is said to have been main¬ 
tained as a symbol of tribal unity.^ 

The ojibways were divided into a large number of 
totemic clans. Indeed, totemism appears to have been 
common to the whole Algonkin stock of which the 
Ojibways formed part. On this subject a welldnformed 
writer, Dr, Edwin James, observes: “ Among the Indians 
of the Algonkin ^tock, every man receives from his father 
a or family name. They affirm that no rpan is, by 

their customs, allowed to change his totem ; and as this 
distinctive mark descends to all the children a man may 
have, as well as to all the prisoners he may take and adopt, 
it is manifest that, like the genealogies of the Hebrews, 
these totems should afford a complete enumeration of the 
stocks from which ail the families have been derived. It 
differs not from our institution of surnames, except that the 
obligations of friendship and hospitality, and the restraint 
upon intermarriage, which it imposes, are more scrupulously 
regarded. They profess to consider it highly criminal for 
a man to marry a woman whose totem is the same as his 
own ; and they relate instances where young men, for a 
violation of this rule, have been put to death by their 
nearest relatives. They say, also, that those having the 


Expedition to the Source of St, Peter's 
Piver (London, 1825). i. 156; Rev. 
Peter Jones, History of the Ojebway 
IndianSy pp. 55 ^*h ? William W. 
AVarren, in H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian 
Tribes of the United Siaiesy li. (Phila¬ 
delphia,” 1853) p. 137; id, “History 
of the Ojibways,” Cotlecfions of the 
JMinnesota Historical Societyy v. 40. 
As to the gathering of the wild rice, see 
CJeo. Gatlin, North American Indian::, 
Fourth Edition (London, 1844), ii, 
208, who says that the rice “grows in 
immense fields around the shores 01 
the rivers and lakes of these northern 
regions.” 

I W. W Warren, in H R. School¬ 


craft’s Indian Tribes of the United 
StateSyW. 138. As to the superstitious 
veneration of the Indians; for copper, 
which they found in I«ake Superior 
and treasured as heirlooms or family 
deities, see Relations desJhuites, 1667, 
p. tS (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 
As to the abundance*’ of copper ore in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Superior, rce 
J. Carver, Traroels through the Interior 
Parts of North AmencUy Third Edition 
(London, 1781), pp. 138 sq.\ W. H. 
Holmes, “Aboriginal Copper Mines^ 
of Isle Royale, Lake Superior,” 
American Anthropologist, New Series, 
iii. (1901) pp. 684 sqq. 
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are bound, under’, whatever circumstances, as 
they meet, even though they should be of different and 
hostile bands, to treat each other not only as friends, but 
as brethren, sisSters, and relatives of the same family. Of 
the origin of this institution, and of £he obligation to its 
strict Observance, the Indians profess to knovj nothing. 
They say they suppose the totem was given them in the 
beginning, by their creator. Like surnames among us, these 
marks are now numerous; and, as in the case of our sur¬ 
names, it is difficult to account for their multiplicity, without 
supposing a time when they might have been changed, or 
new ones adopted, more easily than at present. ... It may 
be observed, that the Algonkins believe all other Indians to 
have totems, though, from the necessity they are in general 
under, of remaining ignorant of those of hostile bands, the 
omission of the totem in their picture writing, serves to 
designate an enemy. Thus, those bands of Ojibbeways who 
border on the country of the Daheotah, or Sioux, always 
understand the figure of a man without totem, to mean 
one of that people.’" “ The word totem is of the Ojibbeway 
language, alid, like almost all others, is readily moulded into 
the form of a verb,” 

Similarly, the historian of the Ojibway tribe, W. W. 
Warren, tells us that the Algonkins or, as he chooses to 
call them, the Algics, as a body are divided into several 
grand families or clans, each of which is known and per¬ 
petuated by a symbol of some bird, animal, fish, or reptile, 
which they denominate the Totem or Do-dairn (as the 
Ojibways pronounce it), and which is equivalent, in some 
respects, to the coat of arms of the European nobility. 
The Totem descends invariably in the male line, and inter¬ 
marriages never take place between persons of the same 
symbol or family, even should they belong to different and 
distinct tribes, as they consider one another related by the 
closest ties of blood and call one another by the nearest 
terms of consanguinity.” ^ 

’ Narrative of the Captivity and 
.Adventures of John Tanner^ prepared 
for the press by Edwin James, M.D. 

(-onf 3 on, 1830), pp. 31^; 314. 

Ihid. [). 316. 
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W'illiam W. Warren, “ History 01 
the Ojibw.ays, based upon Traditions 
and Oral Statements,” Collections of 
the Minnesota Histof ical Society^ v. 
(Saint Paul, Minn,, 1885) pp. 34 sq , 
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TOTEMISM IN UNITED STATES AND CANAD. 


The word totem, which h; s now passed into the lan^ 
of most civilised nations, is borrowed, as we have seen,^ from 
the language of the Ojibways, who used it in the same sense 
in which we employ the term. Thus L. H. Morgan, one 
best authorities on the American Indians, says that 
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and 

Ojibways. 


L, H. 

dlrworcl'*" 

totem. ‘‘ in the Ojibwa dialect the word totem, quite as often pro¬ 
nounced dodaim, signifies the symbol or device of a gens ; 
thus the figure of a Wolf was the totem of the Wolf gens,'’‘^ 
where by gens Morgan as usual means what we call a clan. 
Again, H. R. Schoolcraft, another of the best authorities on 
the American Indians, speaking of the Iroquois, says that 
“ nothing is more fully under the cognizance of observers of 
the manners and customs of this people, than The fact of 
the entire mass of a canton or tribe being separated into 
distinct clans, each of them distinguished by the name and 
device of some quadruped, bird, or other object in the 
animal kingdom. This device is called, among the Algon- 
quins (where the same separation into families or clans 
exists), totemd^ Again, Schoolcraft tells us with respect to 
tlie Chippewas (Ojibways) that “ the most striking trait in 
their moral history is the institution of the Totem—a sign 
manual, by which the affiliation of families is traced, agreeing, 
more exactly, perhaps, than has been supposed, with the 
armorial bearings of the feudal ages. And this institution 
is kept up, with a feeling of importance, which it is difficult 
to account for. An Indian, as is well known, will tell his 
specific name with great reluctance, but his generic or family 
name—in other words, his Totem, he will declare without 
Peter Jones hesitation, and with an evident feeling of pride.”Again, 
the Rev. Peter Jones, one of our principal authorities on the 
Ojibways, writes that “ their belief concerning their divisions 
into tribes is, that many years ago the Great Spirit gave his 
red children their toodaims, or tribes, in order that they 
might never forget that they were all related to each other, 
and that in time of distress or war they were bound to help 
each other. When an Indian, in travelling, meets with a 
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^ Vol. i. p, I. ^ 11 . R. Schoolcraft, Narrative oj 

- L. M. Morgan, Andettt Society, an Expedition through the 

p. 165. Mississifipi to Itasca Lake SoxV, 

3 H. R. Schoolcraft, Notes on the 1834), p. 146. 

Iroquois (Albany, 1847), pp. 126 sq. 
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l^^/band of Indians, all Ine has to do is to seek for > 
those bearing the same emblem as his tribe ; and having 
made it known that he belongs to their toodaim, he is sure 
to be treated as a relative. Formerly it was considered 
unlawful for parties of the same tribe lio intermarry, but of 
late years this custom is not observed. I have^ remarked 
that .when the English speak of the different nations of 
Indians they generally call them tribes ; which term is 
quite erroneous, as each nation is subdivided into a number 
of tribes or clans, called ‘ toodaims,’ bearing some resemblance 
to the divisions of the twelve tribes of Israel mentioned in 
Scripture ; and each tribe is distinguished by certain animals 
or things, ^s, for instance, the Ojebway nations have the 
following toodaims :—the Eagle, Reindeer, Otter,Bear, Buffalo, 

Beaver, Catfish, Pike, Birch-bark, VV'hite Oak Tree, Beads 
Liver, etc., etc. The Mohawk nation have only three 
divisions, or tribes—the Turtle, the Bear, and the Wolf’’^ 

It is perfectly clear that the writers whom I have just All these 
quoted—James, Warren, Morgan, Schoolcraft, and Jones — ;7ppijed the 
all employ the word totem to designate what we call the term totem 
clan totem and not what is sometimes called the individual [otem.^no? 
totem or manitoo ; and, further, we have the express testi- the 
rnony of several of them that totem (dodairn^ or toodaini) is totem or 
an Algonkin and in particular an Ojibway word. When 
we remember, further, that of these writers Jones was a 
full-blooded Ojibway, that Warren was nearly a half-blood 
Ojibway, that Schoolcraft was married to an Ojibway wife 
and was intimately acquainted with the tribe,^ and that 
Morgan spent years among the Indians, and was adopted 
by them, we may feel fairly confident that they could not 
be mistaken as to the meaning of a word in such common 
use as totv^m, and that therefore wc arc right in following 
them in their application of the term to the totem or sacred 
emblem of the'" clan. It is ^desirable to make this plain, 
because the first writer who introduced the term totem or, 


as he spelled it, totam to the notice of Europeans appears 
to liave applied it incorrectly, not to the clan totem, but to 
the manitoo or guardian spirit of the individual. The 

■9 

^ Kev. I'etcr Jones, of the “ Handbook of American Indians 

Ojcbxvay Indians, p. 138. north of Mexico^ i. 278. 
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writer in question was the ^ndian interpreter, J. Long, 
published an account of the Indians in 1791. He tells us 
that ‘‘one part of the religious superstition of the savages 
consists in each having his totam^ or favourite spirit, which 
he believes watches, over him. This totam they conceive 
assumes the shape of some beast or other, and therefore they 
never kill, liunt, or eat the animal whose form they think 
this totam bears.” To illustrate this superstition Long 
relates how a Chippevvay (Ojibway), whose totam was a 
bear, accidentally shot a bear and was thereafter filled with 
remorse and sorrow, believing that he had highly offended 
the Master of Life, that his totam was angry, and that he 
would never be able to hunt any more.’ From {his account 
it is clear that Long has confused the mam too or guardian 
spirit of the individual with the totem of the clan, and has 
applied to the former (the guardian spirit) the term totem, 
which strictly speaking is applicable only to the latter (the 
clan totem). His mistake was first pointed out by Professor 
E. B. Tylor.‘‘^ I am the more concerned to call attention to 
the blunder because, misled by it, I formerly stated that the 
Ojibways abstained from killing, hunting, and eating their 
totems.Whether they did so or not, we cannot say ; 
as usual we have no inform^ation as to the relation of the 
American Indians to their totems. All that we can infer 
from Long’s account is that each man abstained from killing, 
hunting, and eating the animals in which he believed his own 
particular guardian spirit {manitoo) to be lodged. To these 
guardian spirits we shall return later on. 

The Ojibvvays were divided into at least forty totemic 
and exogamous clans, of which the following list of twenty- 
one clans is given by William W. Warren, the historian of 
the tribe :—* 


^ J, and Travels of 

an Indian Interpreter and Trader 
(London, 1791), pp. 86 Si^. Long 
also coined the word totemi.sm (“The 
idea of destiny, or, if I may be allowed 
the phrase, however strange, 

is not confined to the savages, many 
instances might be adduced from 
history,” etc.). 

- K. B. Tylor, “ Remarks on Totem- 


ism,’ Journal. of the Anthropological 
* InstilutCy xxviii, (1898) pp. 139 sq. 

j. G. Frazer, Totcmlsni (P^dinhurgh, 
1887), pp. 8 sq. (reprinted above, vol. 
i. pp. 9 sq.). 

* WiliiaiTi W. Warren, “History of 
the OjiUvays,” Collections of the Min- 
Kesota Historicai Society, v, (1885) 
pp. 44 sq. 
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2. Catfish {Mim-um-alg)!^ 

4. Bear {Muk-wah),^ 

6. Reindeer {Addick'). 

8. xMennan {IS'e-baim-aulfMzy). 


ro. 

12. 

14. 

16. 


J ra n e ( UJ-e-jauk ). ^ 

3. Loon (Mong)J^ 

5. Marten ( Waubds/t-ask-e). 

7. VVolf ( Mah-een-guri). 

9. Pike (Ke-noushay). 

1 1. Eagle {Afe-ghz'ee). 

13. Moose (Mom). 

15. Goose (2 V^’-/v2//). 

17, Sturgeon (Numa). 

19. Beaver 
•2 1. Hawk 

The foregoing list of Ojibvvay clans agrees for the most Morgan s 
part with the lists given by our other authorities, but it may 
be supplemented from them. Thus 1 .. H. Morgan also gives 
a list of twenty-one clans, “ without being certain that they 
include the whole number ” ; and while he omits several of 
those mentioned by Warren, to whom he does not refer, he 
adds the following :—^ 


Lyojj. (Be-.^heu). 

Rattlesnake ( Chc-ske-gzm ) . 
Black Duck or Corruorant 
(Jf uk-ud-a-'S/db). 

Sucker (Mumadmi). 

18. White Fish (Udc-kumaig). 

20. Gull (GyMius/ik), 


24. 

26. 

38. 

30. 


Mud Turtle (Me-s/te'-kd). 23. 

Little Turtle (Me-skwtUia!-re). 25, 

Duck (Ah-aH-%veh). 27. 

Snake (Ke-nd-big). 29. 

Heron (Mooshkd-oo-ze). 31. 


Snapping Turtle (Mik-o-nod). 
Snipe ( Chit-e-sk'ivd-Bke-wd). 
Duck (She-Shebe). 

Muskrat ( Wa-zhnsH). 

Bull'head (^Ah-wah-sis -so). 


Again, Dr. Edw'in James gives a list of eighteen totemic James’s 


clans which he tells us were common to the Ojibways and 


list. 


^ TClsewhere (p. 46, compare p. 
Warren gives But-in-as-see 


44) 

the 

native name ot* the Crane clan. But 
Uj-c-jauk agrees closely with the Ad- 
“crane,” of Edwin James 
(NarrdtfSPef^he Captivity and Adven¬ 
tures o/jOhri Tannery p. 315) and the 
O-jee-Jok^ “crane,” of L. H. Morgan 

{Andent .^'^Aety, P* 

^ Elsewhere (p. 46, com pare p. 44) 
Warren J-rcMnse as 

the nativt * name o 4 the Catfish clan, 
ami tN'S agrees with the “ Ah-xva-sisy> 
c.mall cat fisb” of Edwin Janies (/.c). 

H. Morgan also, mentions an Ojib- 
way totem named Ah-wah-sid but 
he gives as its English equivalent 
“ bull-head ” ; he mentions the Catfish 
totem, but without giving its native 
name {Ancient Socit/y, p. 166). Ap¬ 
parent discrepancies in the names of 
totems are perhaps sometimes to be 


explained by the Indian custom of 
designating tlieir totem.s and totemic 
clans by a variety of different names, 
some of which are descriptive phrase.s. 

^ Elsewhere (p. 48, compare p, 44; 
Warren gives Ak'ah’Wauk as the native 
name of the Loon dan *, and this 
resembles the Ah-ah-weh which Morgan 
{Ancient Society^ p. 166) gives as the 
native name of a Duck totem. On the 
other hand Monq^ “ loon,” is supported 
by Morgan \lx.) and agrees closely 
with the Mahng^ “loon,” of Edwin 
James {op. at. p. 314). 

^ Elsewhere (p. 49, compare p. 44) 
Warren gives Noka as the native name 
of the Bear clan. The form Muk-wah 
is supported by the A/uk-i’waiv, “bear,” 
of Edwin Janies (/.r.) and the Atd-kivd 
of Morgan {t.c.). 

L. H. iMorgin, Ancient Society. 
pp. 16s sq. 
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Ottawas (Ottawwaws); but lie is careful to add that many 
more might be enumerated. For the most part his list 
agrees with the lists of Warren and Morgan, but it supple¬ 
ments them by adding the following clans ^ 

32. Sparrow hawk {Pe-pe-ge-wiii" 33 * Water-snake {Mus-sun~(iu?H- 
zains), 

34. Forked tree, 35 * Wild cat {Te-zhew). 

Finally, the Ojibway Indian, Peter Jones, gives as speci¬ 
mens, not as complete, a list of eleven Ojibway totemic clans 
including five which are not mentioned by Warren, Morgan, 
and James. These are as follows :— 

36. Otter. 37. BulTalo. 38- Birch-bark. 

39. White Oak Tree. 40* Bears Liver. 

According to Warren, the Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, 
Marten, and Wolf were the principal clans, “ not only in a 
civil point of view, but in numbers, as they comprise eight- 
tenths of the whole tribe.’^ Indeed, many of the totems were 
not known to the tribe in general, and Warren ascertained 
them only through close encpiiiy. Among them he includes 
the Goose, Beaver, Sucker, Sturgeon, Gull, Hawk, Cormorant, 
and White Fish totems, which were known only in the 
remotest northern part of the Ojibway country. Old Ojib¬ 
way men, whom Warren particularly questioned on this 
subject, affirmed that all the totemic clans were only sub¬ 
divisions of five great original totemic clans, namely, the 
Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, and Marten clans ; according to 
these old men the new clans, formed by subdivision Qf-the 
five original clans, “ have assumed separate minor badges, 
without losing sight or remembrance of the main stock or 
family to which they belong. These divisions hav-e been 
gradually taking place, caused in the same manner- as the 
division into distinct tribes. They are easily classed tmder 
the five great heads, the names of which we have givem/’^ 

1 Narrative of the Captivity and Ojcinvay Indians, p, 138. 

Adventures of John Tanner, prepared 

for the press by Edwin James, M.D. W. W. Warren, “History of the 

(London, 1830), pp. 314 V This, so Ojibway^” Clothe Hons of the Minnesota 
far as I know, was the fiif--. published Historical Society, v. (1885) p. 45 ; 
list of Ojibway clans. compare id. pp. 43 

2 Rev. Peter Jones, History of the great original “ clans or totems.” 
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s valuable testimony to the tendency of totemic clans to 
split into new clans, leaving the original clans in the position 
of phratries. The same tendency has met us repeatedly in 
bur survey of the evidence. The ancestors of the five original 
Ojibway clans are said to have appeared suddenly in human 
form from the bosom of a great salt sea.^ 

The following, according to Warren, are the subdivisions 
of the five great original totemic clans of the Ojibvvays :—® 




I’rimary Clans 
(now ranking as phratries). 


v^econdary Clans 
(formed Ity subdivision of the primary clans) 


Sub¬ 
divisions 
of the 
original 
Ojibway 
clans. 


1. Catfish . 

2. Crane {Bus-in-as-see) 

3. Loon {AhHih-wauk\^ 

4. Bear . 

5. Marten {Waub4sh-a-she) 


Catfish, Merman, Sturgeon, Bike, White* 
fish, Sucker, and all other fish totems. 
Crane, Eagle. 

Loon, Goose, Cormorant. 

Common .Bear, Grizzly Bear, Bear’s 
head. Bear’s foot, Bear’s ribs, etc. 
Marten, Moose, Reindeer. 


Like the Torres Straits Islanders,' some of the Ojibways 
are supposed to resemble in various respect.s their totem 
animals. Thus “ it is a general saying, and an ob.servable 
fact, amongst their fellows, that the Bear clan resemble the 
animal that forms their totem in disposition.” For they are 
surly and pugnacious and have constantly embroiled their 
tribe in war with other tribes, though, to do them justice, 
they have always been ready, when it came to the rub, to 
give and take hard knocks. They are the acknowledged 
war chiefs and fighting men of the community ; the war- 
pipe and the war-club are committed to their custody ; and 
they have often been called the bulwarks of the tribe.® 
Again, the numerous and important Crane clan takes its 
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^ W. W. WaiTcn, “History of tl^e 
Ojibways,” Collections of the Afinnesota 
Historical Society^ v. (1885) pp. 43 

2 \Y. W. Warren, op. cit. pp. 45-50. 

^ As to this name, see above, p. 53, 
note \ 

^ As to this name, see above, p. 53, 
note b 

As to this name, see above, p. 53, 


^ As to this name, see above, p. 53, 
note^. 

^ See above, vol. ii. pp. 8 s^, 

^ W. W. Warren, “ History of the 
Ojibways,” Colled ions of the Alin- 
nesoia Ilistoricol Sodelyy v. (1885) 

p, 49. 
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name of Btis-m-assee or Echo-maker ” from the loud, <^ar, 
far-ringing cry of the crane ; and accordingly members of 
this clan are thought to possess naturally a loud, ringing 
voice, and they are the acknowledged orators of the tribe ; in 
former times, when different tribes met in council, the Crane 
men acted,as interpreters of the wishes of their tribe. They 
claim, says Warren, with vsome apparent justice the chieftain¬ 
ship over the other clans of the Ojibways.^ A half-blood 
who spoke French and had the honour and happiness of being 
the husband of a Crane wife, assured a German traveller that 
“ the badge of the Crane is the noblest and greatest badge 
among the Ojibways. The Cranes,” said he, “go as far 
back as the Deluge. Their names are to be foynd in the 
books of the Romans.” When the traveller seemed apt to 
smile, “ No, no, sir,” pursued the half-blood eagerly, “seriousiy, 
all the names at present among us were to be found already 
at the destruction of the tower of Babel. I am quite serious, 
sir. The Cranes took possession of these countries after 
the Deluge. It is well known. For ages the Cranes had 
the highest name. They are recorded in the greatest 
and oldest books. My mother was a Crane. My wife is a 
Crane. In these latter times they have come down a little. 
But there are still Cranes at La Pointe, at Saut de Ste. 
Marie, at La Folle Avoine, near Detroit, and at Hudson's Bay. 
In short, sir, the Cranes have been and are still everywhere the 
most remarkable men in the world.”However, when the 
same traveller conversed with a man of the Loon clan, be 
received the impression that the Loons were the oldest and 
noblest family in the whole country.^ And certainly they 
held their heads very high ; for they claimed to be the chief 
or royal family, supporting their claim by a reference to 
the collar which nature has placed round the neck of a Loon 
and which clearly resembles the wampum necklace of a 
chief. But this appeal to natui;al history was disallow^ed l>y 
the Cranes and the members of the other totem clans, who 
stuck to it that the Loon chiefs derived any authority they 


* W, W. Warren, “ History of the 
Ojibways,'’ Co flections of the Minnesota 
Historical SociUy-> v. (18S5) pp. 46 jy. 
2 J, G. Kohl, nilscki-Gamt odcr 


Erzdklungen vom Obem See (Bremen, 
1859), i. afo6 sq. 

^ J. G. Kohl, op, (it. i. 205. 
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feed, not from the Creator, but only from the French 
at Quebec.^ 

The subdivision of the Bear clan, the most numerous of 
all the clans of the Ojibways, furnishes a good example of 
the splitting of a totem clan into segments, each of which 
takes for its totem either a species or a part of the original 
animal Such totems I have called split totems.*^ However, 
we are told that after the old Bear clan had broken up into 
a number of new clans with the Bear’s head, the Bear’s foot, 
the Bear’s ribs, etc., for their totems, these new totemic clans 
coalesced again partially into two, namely, the Common 
Bear and the Grizzly Bear;'’ 

According to Warren, members of the same totem clan 
among the Ojibways were strictly forbidden to marry each 
other. Marriage between two persons of the same totem, 
says he, “ is one of the greatest 'sins that can be committed 
in the Ojibway code of moral laws, and tradition says that 
in former times it was punishable with death. In the 
present somewhat degenerate times, when persons of the 
same totem intermarry (which even now very seldom 
occurs), they become objects of reproach. It is an offence 
equivalent among the whites to the sin of a man marrying 
his own sister.” ^ 

Persons of the same totem are deemed to be closely 
related to each other, even though they may belong to 
different tribe.s. ” An individual,” says Warren, “ of any 
one of the several totems belonging to a distinct tribe, as 
for instance the Ojibway, is a close blood relation to all 
other Indians of the same totem, both in his own and all 
other tribes, though he may be divided from them by a 
long vista of years, interminable miles, and knows not even 
of their existence.” 
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' W. W. Warrer^, “ The History o! 
the Ojibways,'’ Colla tions of the Min-^ 
nesota Historical Society y v. (1885) p. 48. 

2 .^Iwve, vol. i, p. 10; vol. ii. 
pp. 536 sqq. 

^ W. VV. Warren, “ History of the 
Ojibw'ays,” Collections of the Minnesota 
Historical Society^ v. (1885) p. 49. 

* W. W. Warren, op, cit. p. 42. 
Though Warren’s History of the Ojih- 
7 aays was not published until 1885, it 


was completed in manuscript in the 
winter of 1852-53 {op, cit. p. 18). 
Since then the rule of exogamy has 
probably been still further relaxed. 
See on this subject the testimony of 
the Kev. Peter Jones, quoted above, 
p. 51. The rule which forbids mar¬ 
riage within the gens (clan) is men¬ 
tioned without remark by L. H. 
Morgan [Ancient Society^ p. 167). 

“ W. VV. Warren, op, ril, pp. 42 sq. 
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Among the Ojibways, unlike most of the other Indian 
tribes thus far dealt with, descent of the totem is in the 
male line ; children always belong to their father’s totemic 
clan.^ But there are several reasons for thinking that 
descent was originally in the female line, and that the 
change to* the male line has been comparatively recent. 
For several tribes of the Algonkin stock, to which the 
Ojibways belong, retain the rule of female descent, and 
among these are the Delawares, who are universally recog¬ 
nised by the Algonkins as one of the oldest of their tribes, 
and are styled Grandfathers by them all. As we cannot 
suppose that these tribes have exchanged male descent for 
female, a certain presumption is raised that the other 
Algonkin tribes, which now have male, formerly had female 
descent. Further, there is some positive evidence that three 
or four generations ago the office of chief descended in the 
female line. For an Ojibway sachem who died in 1 840 at 
the age of ninety, being asked why he did not retire from 
office in favour of his son, replied that his son could not 
succeed him, for the right of succe.ssion belonged, not to his 
son, but to his sister’s son. This proves that down to a 
comparatively recent time the sachemship pa.ssed in the 
female line. We should remember, too, that missionaries to 
the Indians, trained in different habits of thought, have 
generally opposed the custom of female descent, because 
they consider it unjust and unreasonable to disinherit a 
man’s own sons in favour of his nephews. It is therefore 
not improbable that among some tribes, the Ojibways 
perhaps included, the change from female to male descent 
has been brought about, or at least accelerated, by missionary 
influence.^ 

However that may have been, office and property are 
now hereditary in the clan and therefore pass in the male 
line. Children at present get most of their father’s property, 
to the exclusion of the rest of the clan kindred. A woman’s 
property goes to her children and in default of them to hei 
sisters, own or collateral. A son may succeed his father as 


1 W. \V. Warren, “l li aory of the p. 42 ; It. H. .Morgan, .SVrVt//, 

Ojibways,” Collections of the Min- p. 166. 

nesota Historical Society, v. (1885) 2 L. H. Morg:in, e/.- iV. pp. 166 s</. 
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but when there are several sons, the clan chooses 
among them,^ 

While a man’s personal name might be, and often was, 
changed, for example when he went to war or any remark* 
able event had happened, the totem was never changed. 
“ It is not true,” says Edwin James, “that they have, in all 
instances, the figure of whatever may be their totem always 
tattooed on some part of their body, nor that they carry 
about them a skin, or any other mark, by which it may be 
immediately recognised. Though they may sometimes do 
this, they are,, in other instances, when they meet as 
strangers, compelled to inquire of each other their respective 
totems.” ^ 

The Ojibways observed the law of the levirate : a man 
was held bound to marry the wife of his deceased brother, 
but not till a year of her widowhood had elapsed. He was 
also under an obligation to provide for his brother's 
children.^ 

The Ojibways, like the rest of the Indian tribes now 
under consideration, possess the classificatory system of 
relationship, but in some points their form of the system 
differs from that of the Iroquoi.s. Thus among the Ojibways 
of Lake Superior, in the generation above his own a man 
calls his father’s brother, not “ my father ” (Noss)y but “ my 
step-father ” {Nt-riEshJ-mT) ; and, similarly, he calls his 
mother’s sister, not “ my mother ” {Nin'-gak), but “ my step¬ 
mother ” (N^-no'-sh^), In his own generation, as usually 
happens under the classificatory system, he has no single 
words for “ brother ” and “ sister ” in general, but has 
separate words for “ elder brother ” and “ younger brother,” for 
“ elder sister ” and “ younger sister ” ; but, as often happens 
under the classificatory .system, the word for “younger 
brother ” and “younger sister” is the same A 

man calls his male cousins, the sons either of his father’s 
brother or of his mother s sister, “ my elder brother ” 
[Nzs-sd'-yt^)y or “ my younger brother ” according 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancient Societyy for the pre.ss by Edwin James, M.D., 
p. 167. p. 315- 

^ W. H. Keating, Narrative of an 
- Narrative of the Captivity and Expedition to the Source of St. Peter's 
Adventures of John Tanue>\ prepared (London, 1825), ii. 166 jy. 
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as they are older or younger than himself ; and similarly he 
calls his female cousins, the daughters either of his father's 
brother or of his mother’s sister, “ my elder sister ” 
s^) or “ my younger sister ” according as they 

are older or younger than himself.^ But his male cousins, 
the sons ^either of his father’s sister or of his mother’s 
brother, he calls “my cousins,” not “my brothers”; and 
similarly his female cousins, the daughters either of his 
father’s sister or of his mother’s brother, he calls “ my 
cousins,” not “ my sisters.” In the generation below his own 
a man calls his brother’s sons and daughters “ rny step¬ 
sons ” and my “ step-daughters,” not “ my .son.s ” and “ my 
daughters.” Similarly a woman calls her sister's children 
“ rny .step-children,” not “.my son.s ” and ‘‘ my daughters.” 
Thus by discriminating the father’s brother from the father, 
the mother’s sister from the mother, a man’s own children 

from his brother’s children, and a woman’s own children 

from her sister’s children, the Ojibway form of the classifi- 
catory system marks a distinct advance on the Iroquois 
form, which confounds the father’s brother with the father, 
the mother’s sister with the mother, a man’s own children 

with his brother’s children, and a woman’s own children 

with her sister’s children. It is possible that this advance 
may be associated with the change of descent from the 
female to the male line. 

We have seen that among the clans of the Ojibway 
there is one that has for its totem the otter and another 
that has for its totem the beaver. The following story, 
taken down from the lips of an old Ojibway woman, refers 
to these two clans. There was a man of the Otter clan and 
Ins name was Otter-heart. Once upon a time he went to 


^ But among the Ojibways of Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron, and Kansas 
he calls these relations, not “ my elder 
or younger brother,’’ “ iny elder or 
younger sister,” but “ my step-brother” 
{Na-M'-Mti or Ne'kd-nis\ “ my step¬ 
sister ” {Nin-(M-wa'-md or N^do-wth 
md)y except that among the Ojibways 
of Lake Huron and Kansas a mother’s 
sister’s daughter, younger than the 
speaker, is called his younger sister 
[Ne-shv 'ftid). See I.. H. Morgan, 


Systems of Consangttini*}' and Affinity, 
Table TL pp. 314, 316, 340, 342. 
Jn his general remarks on the Ojibway 
system (pp. 204 sq.) Morgan seems 
to leave the Lake Superior form of it 
out of account. 

2 L. H. Morgan, r//. pp. 1,04sq., 
and Table IL pp. 295, 296, 298, 
299» 300^ 303. 31L 

314.316,322,323,324,325,331, 

332. 333. 334. 339. 340, 342 . 
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'{)eaver‘? at a beaver-darn. But first he laid dow’n his 
'roBe under a tree on a spot where he proposed to camp. 
Then he went to the dam, pierced it, and let all the water 
run out, so that the beavers were left high cind dry, and he 
killed three of them. After that he returned to the place 
where he had left his robe ; but what was his surprise to 
find in its place a cozy hut, and to ^see the Smoke curling up 
and the form of a woman busy at the fire. He went in, 
and there sure enough was his robe, beside the deer-skin 
which the woman had spread for him. ‘‘ Good,” said he to 
himself, “ she is my wife.” She was small, but very pretty 
and dainty, and she moved about so briskly in the hut, yet 
so neatly .,and tidily that it was a joy to see her. She 
dressed him an excellent supper of the beavers and set the 
tibbits before him. It tasted very good, and he asked her 
to share it with him. No,” said she, shyly ; “ I have plenty 
of time. I will eat afterwards what I am wont to eat.” 
He urged her, but still she refused, saying that she would 
eat afterwards what she was w^ont to eat. So he let her be. 
But in the night he was wakened by a rasping sound, as if 
mice or beavers were nibbling at wood. By the flickering 
light of the fire he fancied he saw his wife gnawing the 
birchen twigs with which he had tied up the beavers in a 
bundle. But he thought it must be a dream, and so fell 
asleep agaiii till morning. When he awoke, his breakfast 
was ready, and his little wife stood before him and handed 
it to him. He told her his dream, but she did not laugh so 
much at it as he had expected. “ Hold,” thought he to 
himself, “ perhaps it was no dream after all, but a waking 
reality. Come and tell me,” said he to her, ‘‘ yesterday 
when I brought you the beavers, you looked at them so 
earnestly, and when you cut them up you considered them 
so curiously and examined every limb. Say, why did you 
do that ? ” Oh,” said she^ and sighed, have I not cause 
to look at them so earnestly ? I know them all. They 
are my kinsfolk. One was my cousin, another my aunt, 
and the third my grand-uncle.” “ What,” said he, “ are you 
of the beaver clan ? ” Yes,” said she, “ that is my family,” 
Then Otter-heart wa.s' glad, for the Otters and the Beavers 
have been allied clans from of old. His beaver-wife pleased 
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him very much, she was so simple and modest and"^'' 
attentive to him ; and the best proof that she loved him 
was that she had sacrificed her own kinsfolk for his sake. 
But to spare her natural feelings he promised that henceforth 
he would kill only birds and deer and other beasts and 
would let the beavers alone, that he and she might eat their 
meals together. And for her part she did not meddle any 
more witii the birchen twigs, and did not wake him of nights 
. with her nibbling and gnawing, but she accustomed herself 
to eat meat like human folk. 

How in the So they lived the whole winter through very pleasantly. 

He was a bold hunter, and she a quiet, careful house¬ 
wife, diligent and peaceable like the beavers. Jhey were 
a happy pair. When the spring came and with it the 
joyous time of the sugar-making, they went out to their 
sugar-camp among the maple-trees,^ and there in the sugar- 
camp she bore him a son. The very next day the father 
began to make bows and arrows for the little one. But his 
wife laughed at him and said it would be long before the 
child could use them. “ Perhaps you are right,” .said he, 
and broke what he had made. But it was not long before 
he had made another set of bows and arrows. So impatient 
was he to see his son grow up to be a good hunter. He 
pictured to himself how one day he would go out to the 
chase with him, how he would teach the little one all his 
woodland craft, and how the lad would be a great and 
famous huntsman. Pie built castles on castles in the air. 
Alas, alas, how seldom happy dreams come true 1 Plow 
little is enough to shatter the most perfect bliss! A breath 
of envious fate, the tiniest mistake, and all is gone for ever. 
Otter-heart and his beaver-wife had lived their happiest 


^ Jn the old days, before the intro¬ 
duction of cane .sugar, the Indians used 
to make great quantities of sugar from 
the maple. The season of sugar¬ 
making began in March, when the 
crows migrated from the south. Then 
each family went out with the necessar>' 
equipage and utensils,to camp in its own 
sugar-grove among the maple-woods. 
See W. J. Hoffman, “The Menornini 
Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Report 
of thi Bureau of Ethnology (1892- 


93), Tart i. {Wa.shington, 1896) pp 
287-290. A-S to the Indian inanii 
faclure of maple sugar, see Lafitau 
Mceurs des sauvages avtilriquatn 
(Paris, 1724), ii. 153 sqq. ; II. W 
Hen.shaw, “Indian Origin of Maple 
Sugar,” American Anthropologist^ iii. 
(1890) pp. 341 sgq. ; A. F. Chamber 
lain, in American Anthropologist^ iv 
(1891) ppi 39 sqq,, 381 sqq. ; Hand¬ 
book of American Indians north of 
A/cxico, i. 803 sq. 
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Destiny overtook them oil the way home from the 
sugar-camp. Spring was now fully come, all the ice was 
melted, and every river and every brook ran high. So the 
wife asked her husband to build a bridge for her over every 
river and every little brook, that she might cross them 
dryshod. And he had to promise her solemnly to do so. 

For,'’ said she, '‘if my feet should be wetted, it will prove 
a great sorrow for you.’” Otter-heart did what he had 
promised. At every rivulet, at every trickling spring he 
built a bridge for his wife. At last he came to a little 
runlet only six inches wide. Now whether he was weary of 
always building bridges or whether he was lost in thought 
and day-d^reams, I cannot say, but certain it is he strode 
over the tiny brook and forgot all about a bridge. But 
when he had gone on a bit and his wife and his little son 
did not come after him, he turned back to the brook, which 
now to his horror had swollen to a mighty rushing torrent. 
A foreboding of what had happened struck him like a flash 
of lightning, and too late he rued his forgetfulness. His 
little wife with her little son on her back had tripped after 
him with Httle steps. When she came to the runlet six 
inches wide, and found no bridge, she stopped and called 
her husband to help her. But her cry was unheard, and in 
the anguish of her heart she made the leap. But she fell 
short with a splash into the water and when her foot was 
wet, it was all over with her. Immediately she turned into 
a beaver and her little son into a little beaver, and both 
swam with the stream, which suddenly swelled high, aw^ay 
down to the beavers' pool. In despair Otter-heart followed 
down the bank of the wild raging torrent and after three 
days’ long and weary journey he came to the beavers’ pool 
at last. There he saw a beaver-house, and sitting on the 
roof his own little wife. She was plaiting a bag out of the 
bark of the white-wood, and she had her little beaver 
fastened by a string of white-wood bark at her side. Otter- 
heart was beside himself at the sight. He begged her from 
the bank to come back to him, but she answered that she 
could not now. I sacrificed my kinsfolk and all for you, 
and I only asked that you would build me bridges and help 
me dryshod over the waters. You cruelly disregarded my 
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request Now I must remain for ever with my folk.’ 
husband prayed her at least to undo the white-wood string- 
and let his little son come to him, that he might kiss him. 
But even that she felt bound to refuse. She remained where 
she was. And — here the old woman suddenly broke off 
the tale, ai;)d nothing would induce her to say what became 
of Otter-heart, whether he turned into an otter and lived in 
the water near his beaver-wife, or whether, as the y^ars 
slipped b}', he forgot her and married again, or whether he 
went home to grow old in solitude, brooding till death over 
his vanished dream of bliss.^ 

I'he story story belongs to the class of tales of which the 

liGloncs to 

the cfass of Swan Maiden, Beauty and the Beast, and Cupid and Psyche 

the Swan well-knowii examples. Stories of the same type have 
Maiden. ^ ^ ^ 

already met us among the totemic people of the Gold Coast 
in Africa; and I have already pointed out that they may 
all have originated in totemism.*' 

§ 6. Totetnism arnong other Algonkin Tribes 
of the Great Lakes 

Another totemic tribe of the Algonkin stock, whose 
country was in the region of the Great Lakes, were the 
Potawattamies, They bordered on the Dacotas to the 
west and occupied part of Northern Wisconsin, ranging 
eastwards tow^ards Lake Michigan and the territory of the 
Ojibways on Lake Superior.^ The tribe was visited in 
1823 by the expedition which Major S. H. Long led on 
behalf of the United States Government to the source of 
the St. Peter’s River, the Red River, and lake Winnipeg : 
and the account which the members of the expedition have 
left us of the manners and customs of the Potawattamies 
contains a notice of their totemic system, which deserves to 
be quoted as an early document in the history of totemism. 
“ Although not divided into regular tribes, they have a sort 
of family distinction, kept up by means of signs resembling 
those of heraldry. These signs are, by them, called Totem ; 
they are taken from an animal or some part of it, but by 

1 J. G. Kolil, Kitschi-Gami ocier AbvA\^ vol. ii. pp. 566 

Erziihhingen 710m Obern See (Bremen, B. H. ^torgan, Sys/ems of Cm- 

1859), i. 140-146. sanguinity and Affinity ^ pp. 202 sg. 
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irnply sl supposccl reiRtionship with that animal, 
as has been incorrectly stated. It is merely a distinguishing 
mark or badge, which appears to belong to every member 
of a family, whether male or female. 1 he latter retain it 
even after matrimony, and do not assume that of their 
husbands. It does not appear that this implies Ae least 
obligation of the Indian to the animal from which it is 
taken. He may kill or eat it. The totem appears to 
answer no other purpose than that of distinguishing families ; 
it does not imply any degree of nobility or inequality of 
rank among them.’’ ^ About the same time the Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse reported that the Potawattaraies, Ottawas, 
and Chippewas (Ojibways) were divided into tribes which 
take their badges from parts of some insect, animal, fish, 
or fowl; as bear, fin, tendon, etc. Those of the fish are of 
one tribe ; of the beast another ; of the fowl another, etc.” ^ 
The Potawattamies are divided into fifteen totemic clans 
as follows :— 


I. Wolf. 

4. Elk. 

7. .Sturgeon. 
10. Thunder. 
13. Fox. 


2. Bear. 

5. Loon. 

8. Carp. 
II. Rabbit. 
14, Turkey. 


3. Beaver. 

6. Eagle, 

9. Bald Eagle, 
12. Crow. 

15. Black Hawk. 


Totemic 
clani; of 
the Pota¬ 
wattamies. 


The rules of ina'rriage, descent, and inheritance v/erc the Rules of 
same among the Potawattamies as among the Ojibways ; 
that is, no man might marry a woman of his own clan ; descent, 
children took their clan from their father, not from their 
mother ; and both property and office were hereditary in 
the clan.® ],t was usual for them, when an Indian married to ^ 
one of several sisters, to consider him as wedded to all; and 
it became incumbent upon him to take them all as wives, sisters. 
The marrying of a brother’s widow was not interdicted, but 
was always looked upon as a very improper connexion. 

The union of persons related >by blood was likewise dis- 


1 W. II. Keating, Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Source of St. Peter^s 


River., Lake Winnepeek., Lake of the 
IVoodSj etc. (London, 1S25), i. ir/. 

2 Rev. Jedidiah Morse, B.D., 
Kep‘^rt to the Secretary of IVdr of the 
United States on Indian Ajfairs {New- 
VOL. Ill 


haven, 1822), Appendix, p. 143. This 
account points lo the existence of split- 
totems (fin, tendon, etc.) among these 
tribes. 


3 L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society., 
p. 167. 

F 
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liked and discouraged. An incestuous connexion w&ff'at 
all times considered as highly criminal, but no punishment 
was attached to it.” ' 



The 
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The Ottawas, another Aigonkin tribe^ forrherly dwelt on 
the Ottafwa River in Canada; but being driven thence by 
the Iroquois they occupied the Manitoulin Islands in l.ake 
Huron and some of them spread southward over Lower 
Michigan.^ Morgan tells us that they wT:;re organised in 
clans, but he failed to obtain their names.^ However, a 
Jesuit missionary, writing in 1723, has recorded that the 
Ottawas or Outaouaks, as he calls them, were divided into 
three families or clans, namely, the family of til's Great Hare 
the family of the Carp {NaMepi€h\ and the 
family of the Bear {Machova)* The first of these families 
averred that their ancestor the Great Hare was a man of 
such gigantic stature that v.hen he stretched his nets in 
water eighteen fathoms deep the water barely reached to 
his armpits. At the time of the great flood this giant sent 
out the beaver to discover dry land, and when the animal 
did not return he sent out the otter on the same mission. 
The otter brought back a little soil covered with foam, out 
of which the Great Hare succeeded in creating the earth. 
Having accomplished that labour he flew up to heaven, 
where he usually resides ; but before quitting the earth be 
commanded that, when his descendants died, their bodies 
should be burned and their ashes thrown into the air to 
enable them to mount up to heaven ; and he warned them 
that if they omitted to do so, the snow would, not cease to 
fall, and their lakes and rivers would remain frozen, so that 
the Indians would not be able to catch fish, which is their 
staple food, and they would all die of hunger in spring. In 
point of fact an unusually long winter was attributed by the 
family of the Great Hare Jo their culpable negligence in 
having failed to burn the body of one of their number, who 
had died at a distance. So by the advice of an old woman 


1 W. H. Keating, Narrativt of an 
Expedition to the Source of St, Peter's 
AVi'dr (London, 1825), i. iii. 

2 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 


saft^uinity and Affinityy p. 202. 

<• 

^ L. H, Morgan, Ancient Society y 

p. 167. 
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^id twenty men were despatched to find the corpse 
and burn it. In the interval the thaw came and the snow 
melted. The Carp family of the Ottawas alleged that a 
carp laid its eggs on the bank of a river, that the warmth of 
the sun hatched the eggs, and that out of them came a 
woman, from whom the Carp family is descended. The 
Bear family of the Ottawas ascribed their origin to a bear’s 
paw, but without explaining the precise nature of the 
relationship. Whenever they killed a bear, they used to 
offer the animal a feast of its own flesh and harangued him 
as follows : ** Do not bear us a grudge because we have 
killed you. You are sensible, you see that our children are 
hungry. Thjey love you, they wish to put you into their 
body. Is it not glorious to be eaten by the sons of a 
chief? ” The Bear family and the Carp family used to bury 
their dead, unlike the Great Hare family, who burned 
theirs.^ From a much later account we hear of the Bear 
clan and also of a Gull clan among the Ottawas. The 
people of the Gull clan called themselves Gulls, but the 
people of the Bear clan called themselves Big Feet Each 
clan had its separate quarter in the village and set up its 
ododani or totemic mark on a post at the gate which led 
into its quarter.^ 

On the other hand, totemism has not been discovered 
among the Crees (Kristinons, Kilistinons, Knisteneaux, 
etc.), a large and widely-spread Algonkin tribe of the Great 
Lake region. By language and blood they arc closely 
related to the Ojibways. At the time when they were 
discovered towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
they occupied the north-west shore of Lake Superior and 
spread thence through a thickly wooded country to Hudson’s 
Bay on the north and the Red River on the west. They 
were then a race of roving hunters, without fixed abode, 
without villages, without fields, living by the chase and on 
wild oats which they gathered in the marshes. Under the 
influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company they have dwelt on 
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^ Lettres Rdijianfes et Ctirieuses, reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

Nouvelle Edition, vi. (Paris, 1781) 2 ]yir, j. f joskyns Abrahall, in The 

pp. 168-172, As to the Great-Hare Academy^ 27th September 18S4, p. 
and the snow, see abo Relations des 203, quoting The Canadian Journal 
jesuites, 1667, P‘ 19 (Canadian ^Toronto), No. 14, March 1858. 
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the whole at peace among themselves and with their neigh¬ 
bours and have made some progress in civilisation. It is 
possible, and perhaps probable, as L. H. Morgan thought, 
that the Crees once had the totemic system, but have lost 
it. lake the rest of the Algonkin tribes they employ the 
classific^^tory system of relationship, but in an advanced or 
degenerate form ; for they distinguish the father’s brother 
from the father, the mother’s sister from the mother, and n 
man’s brother’s children from his own children.^ 


The 

Alcjonkin 
tribes of the 
Misjslssippi. 


great 
prairies of 
the centre 
of .North 
America, 


§ 7. Totemism among the Algonkin Tribes of the Mississippi 

T.hus far we have found totemism am^ng both the 
eastern and northern tribes of the great Algonkin stock. 
The system also exists or existed among the western 
Algonkin tribes, who occupied the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi in the present States of Wisconsin and Illinois, 
extending southward to Kentucky and eastward into 
Indiana.^ Their country forms part of the great prairies 
which occupy a vast region in the interior of North America. 
From the Rocky Mountains in the west they stretch for 
more than a thousand miles to the great forests east of the 
Mississippi, and from the plateau of the Peace River in the 
north they extend southward for fifteen hundred miles to 
New Mexico. The immense carpet of verdure which they 
unroll day after day and week after week to the eye of the 
traveller is one of the most extraordinary natural spectacles 
on which the eye of man can rest No description can 
bring home to those who have not seen them an adequate 
conception of the vastness and magnificence of the American 
prairies. Yet before the Indians received the horse from 


1 Relations des JiHuites, 1640, p. 34 
(Canac 3 ian reprint, Quebec, 1858) ; id. 
1656, p. 39 ; id. 1667, p. 24 ; Alexander 
Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal 
through the Continent of North America 
(London, r8oi), pp. xci. sqq. ; L. 11 . 
Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
^pf^tty, pj[.. 203, 206 sqq.^ and Table 
II. pp. 293 sqq. ; Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico^ i. 
359 passage {Systems of 

Consanguinity and Ajfinity, p. 208) 


Morgan says that in the Cree system 
“ my mother’s sister is my mother ” ; 
but this statement seems to be a 
mistake, for it is contradicted by the 
table on p. 339, where in all three 
varieties of the Crec system the term 
for mother’s sister is given, not as 
‘^mother” {N^-gd'-we or N'-gd<va) 
but as “step-mother” {N'do-sis or 
N\dd-zis\ 

ly. 11 . Morgan, Ancient Society ^ 
p. 168. 
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^©Sropeans and learned to breed and use it, these boundless Effect 
plains must have been for the most part an unbroken solitude, 
uninhabited and uninhabitable by man, left to the undisturbed lion of the 
possession of the herds of wild animals which grazed their 
inexhaustible pastures. Only on the banks of the great life 
rivers which traverse the prairies could the Indians without p[air^e 
horses maintain themselves by fishing and hunting. Yet 
while the horse enabled the aborigines to spread and 
multiply over regions which had been a desert before, its 
acquisition hindered rather than helped their advance 
towards a higher form of social life. For it broke up 
the villages, jn which the germ of progress was planted, 
and dispersed their inhabitants in little bands to scour the 
prairies far and wide in pursuit of the buffaloes, whose 
migrations they followed.^ 

Amongst these prairie Indians were the Miamis, who, Tottmic 
along with the other Western Algonkin tribes which we shall 
here notice, occupied the triangle between the Illinois, the 
Mississippi, and the Ohio Rivers.^ The Miamis were divided 
into ten totemic and exogarnous clans as follows :— 

I. Wolf. 2. Loon. 3. E:agle. 4. Buzzard. 

5. Panther. 6. Turkey. 7. Raccoon. 8. Snow. 

9 - 10. Water, 

Intermarriage within the clan was forbidden ; descent Marriage 
was in the male line ; and both property and the office 
sachem were hereditary in the clan.*'* 

The Miamis have the classificatory system of relation- Theciassi- 
ship. Thus in the generation above his own a man calls his gy^tem^of 
father’s brotlier, as well as his own father, “ my father ” reiation- 
; and he calls his mother’s sister, as well as his own 
mother, my mother ” {Nm-ge-a//). But his mother’s 

brother he calls my uncle ” {Ne^zhese ^not my 
father ” ; and his father’s sister he calls “ my aunt ” 
not my mother.” In his own generation 
he calls his cousins, the children either of his father’s brother 
or of his mother’s sister, my elder brother ” {Ne-s(Vsd^) or 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systems cj Cimsan- Handbook of American Indians north 
guinity and Affinity, pp. 172, 208 sq. of Mexico, i. 852 sqq. 


^ r.. II. Morgan, op, cit. p. 210 ; 


^ L. 11 . Morgan, Ancient Society, 
p. 168. 
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Anomalous 
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the Miami 
system in 
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cousins, the 
children of 
a brother 
and sister 
respec- 
tivel)\ 


‘‘ my younger brother {Ne-she-inci^)^ “ my elder sister 
{Ne-ntis^sd^) or my younger sister {Ne-she-md^\ according 
to their sex and age. In the generation below his own he 
calls his brother’s son and daughter my son ” {Neen- 
givase^-s^) and “my daughter” {Nin-dd^-nd) \ but he calls 
"his sister’s son and daughter “ my nephew ” (Lan-gtvdded-sd) 
and “ my niece ” (^Shames-scf)y not “my son ” and “ my 
daughter.” Conversely, a woman calls her brother’s son 
and daughter “ my nephew ” and “ my niece ” ; but her 
sister’s son and daughter she calls “ my son ” and “ my 
daughter.” In the generation next but one below his own a 
man calls the grandchildren of his brothers anj(J sisters, own 
and collateral, “ my grandchildren ” ; and, conversely, in the 
generation next but one above his own he calls his grand- 
iather s brothers “ my grandfathers.” ^ It will be observed 
that while there are separate terms for “ elder brother ” and 
“ elder sister,” the term for “ younger brother ” and “ younger 
sister” is one and the same (Ne-sJie-md!), This identity of 
terms for younger brother and younger sister occurs in 
many forms of the classificatory system. 

So far the Miami form of the classificatory system is 
normal. But in regard to cousins, the children of a brother 
and sister respectively, the Miami system presents a remark¬ 
able feature, which we have not hitherto met with, though 
we shall find it again later on among tribes of the 
Dacotan stock. Two male cousins, the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively, do not call each other 
cousins as they ordinaril>' would do under the classificatory 
system; they call each other “uncle” and “nephew,” the 
son of the brother being the “ uncle ” and the son of the 
sister being the “nephew.” With two female cousins, the 
daughters of a brother and sister respectively, the case is still 
more remarkable; for they^call each other “ mother and 
“ daughter,” the daughter of” the brother being the so-called 
“ mother ” of her cousin and the daughter of the sister being 
the so-called “ daughter ” of her cousin. When the two 
cousins, the children of a brother and sister respectively, are 
male and female, then, if the male'’is the son of the sister 


1 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,^. 211, Table II. 
pp. 293 sjq. 


female is the daughter of the brother, the female 
cousin calls her male cousin “ my son,” and he calls her 
“ my mother.” But if the male cousin is the son of the 
brother, and the female cousin is the daughter of the sister, 
then the male cousin calls his female cousin “ my niece” and 
she calls him “ my uncle.” ^ It should be observeJd that in 
all these cases a position of superiority, or at least of 
seniority, is assigned to the cousin, whether male or female, 
who is the child of the brother ; while the cousin, whether 
male or female, w^ho is the child of the sister, is relegated 
to a position of inferiority or at least of juniority. Thus the 
male cousin, the child of the brother,' is the uncle ” of his 
male or fehiaie cousin, the child of the sister ; and the 
female cousin, the child of the brother, is the mother ” of 
her male or female cousin, the child of the sister. Thus in 
all such cases a preference is shewn for the male line, which 
may be connected with the fact that among the Miamis 
descent both of the clan and of property is in the male line. 
Whatever the origin of this curious nomenclature may be, 
we can hardly suppose that the persons who used it ever 
imagined a female cousin to have given birth to her male 
or female cousin ; in other words, the relationship of 
maternity which it implies can only liave been a social, 
not a physical one. As I have already pointed out more 
than once, the classificatory system in general is only 
intelligible on the supposition that the relationships which 
it recognises and classifies are not physical but social.^ 

Nothing but confusion can result from an attempt to 

explain the system by means of our own conceptions of 
paternity and maternity. If an enquirer cannot divest 
himself of these conceptions in dealing with the subject, he 
had much better leave it alone. 

Another Algonkin tribe of this region were the Shawnees. "fhe 
Their old home wa.s in the triangle between the Ohio and ^nother^’ 
the Mi.ssissippi, but they have been again and again uprooted Algonkin 
and expatriated by the Government of the United States. 

1 L. H. Morgan, Systems' of Con- 325, 331, 332, 333, 334. 
sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 211, 2 See vol. i. pp, 289 sqq.^ 303 

with Table II. pp. 322, 323, 324, sqq. 
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They speak the most beautifui dialect of the Algonkin 
speech, and notwithstanding the shifts and changes to which 
they have been subjected, they have preserved their nation¬ 
ality and have made remarkable progress in agriculture and in 
other arts of civilised life.^ They are divided into thirteen 
exogamdus clans, which they still maintain for social and 
genealogical purposes. The names of the clans are these : —^ 


I. Wolf. 

5, l’*an.ther, 
9. Raccoon. 
13. Rabbit. 


2. Loon. 
6. Owl. 
10. Turtle. 


3. Bear. 

7. Turkey, 
i I, Snake. 


4. Buzzard. 
8. Deer. 

12. Horse. 


Rules of 
marriage 
and 

descent. 


Shawnee 
practice of 
naming 
children 
into any 
cka. 


This 

practice 

may have 

helped 

to shift 

descent 

from the 

maternal 

to the 

paternal 

line. 


The rules of marriage and descent are the same as 
among the Miamis ; that is, marriage within the clan is 
forbidden, children take their clan from their father, not 
from their mother, and both property and the office of 
sachem are hereditary in the clan, from which it follows that 
they descend in the male line.® However, the Shawnees had 
a practice, which they shared with the Miamis and the 
Sauks and Foxes, of naming children, under certain restric¬ 
tions, into any clan whatever. Each clan, as among the 
Iroquois and Wyandots,"* had certain personal names appro¬ 
priated to it which carried clan rights with them, so that a 
person’s name determined the clan to wdiich he belonged. 
The father had no voice in the naming of his child. By an 
arrangement between the clans the choice of children’s names 
was left to certain persons, mostly matrons, who thereby 
possessed the power of deciding to which clan any person 
was to belong.^ It has been already pointed out that this 
power of arbitrarily assigning any person to any clan may 
have been one of the means by which descent was shifted 
from the maternal to the paternal line.*^ In point of fact 
among the Shawnee.s, though descent is now in the male 
line, there are traces of a formpr custom of transmitting the 
sachemship in the female line. Thus a sachem of the Wolf 
clan, at the point of death, desired to be succeeded hot by 


1 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sang-uiniiy and Affinity^ pp. 215 sq, 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 

p. 168. 

3 L. H. Morgan, op* cit. p. 169. 


^ See above, pp. 1 3 $q ,, 34 sqq* 

* I^. 'H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 
p. 169. 

® Above, p. 42. 
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but by a nephew, the son of a sister. The nephew 
was of the Fish clan, and the son was of the Rabbit clan, 
so that neither could succeed to the sachemship without 
being transferred, by a change of name, to the Wolf clan, 
in which the office was hereditary. But the chiefs wish was 
respected. After his death the Fish name of the nephew 
was changed to one of the Wolf names and he succeeded 
his uncle in the office. Such laxity, as Morgan says, indi¬ 
cates a decadence of the clan organisation ; but it tends to 
shew that at no remote period descent among the Shawnees 
was in the female line.^ 

The Shawnees have the classificatory system of relation- Theciassi- 
ship in a'form which agrees in all essentials with that 
the Miamis. The agreement is all the more remarkable, of reiation- 
because for upwards of two centuries the Shawnees had the 
been in great measure detached from their next of kin, the Shawnees, 
Western Algonkins, and had lived in intimate relations with 
the Eastern Algonkins. The main features of the Shawnee 
system are these. In the generation above his own a man 
calls his father’s brother, as well as his own father, “my father*' 

{No-th(f') ; and he calls his mother's sister, as well as his 
own mother, “ my mother ” {Ne-ke-d,h^\ But his mother’s 
brother he calls “ my uncle" not “ rny father" ; 

and his father’s sister he calls “ my aunt " {Na-tha-gwe-tM% 
not “ my mother." In his own generation he calls his 
cousins, the children either of his father's brother or of his 
mother’s sister, “ my elder brother" {N'-t/ia-tkd') or my 
younger brother" {N'-the-ma-tha^\ “my elder sister" (A7- 
or “ my younger sister " {N'-t!ie-ma-tkdf), according 
to their sex and age. In the generation below his own he 
calls his brother's son and daughter “ my son " (Ne-kzve-tkd^^ 
and my daughter" {Nt-td-na-ihd!), but he calls his sister’s 
son and daughter “ my nephew " {Na4a-gwal-tkd!) and “ my 
niece " {Ne~sa-me-ihd'\ not my son " and “ my daughter." 
Conversely, a woman calls her brother’s son and daughter 
“ my nephew ” and “ iny niece," not “ rny son " and “ my 
daughter " ; but her sister's son and daughter she calls “ my 

^ L. H. Morgan, Anciml Society^ the Shawnee clans (above, p. 72). It 
pp. 169 sq. The Fish clan is not may have been extinct at the time 
.mentioned by Morgan in his list of when his list was compiled. 
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son ” and “ my daughter.” In the next generation but one 
below his own a man calls the grandchildren of his brothers 
and sisters, own and, collateral, “ my grandchildren ” ; and, 
conversely, in the generation next but one above his own he 
calls his grandfather’s brothers “ my grandfathers.” Here 
again it \^ill be observed that while there are separate 
terms for “ elder brother ” and “ elder sister,” the term for 
‘‘younger brother” and ‘‘younger sister” is one and the 
same {JSP-the-ma-tM). In all these respects the Shawnee 
form of the system is identical with the Miami form, though 
the terms of relationship differ verbally. Further, the two 
systems agree in the curious relationships which they assign 
to the children of a brother and of a sister respectively. For 
in the Shawnee system, as in the Miami, two male cousins, 
the sons of a brother and a sister respectively, are called 
uncle and nephew to each other; and two female cousins, the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively, are called 
mother and daughter to each other. But when two cousins, 
the children of a brother and sister respectively, are the one 
male and the other female, then the man calls his female 
cousin, the daughter of his father’s sister, “my niece” ; but 
his female cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother, he 
calls “ my mother.” On her side the woman calls her male 
cousin, the son of her father’s sister, “my son,” but her male 
cousin, the son of her mother’s brother, she calls “ my 
uncle.” ' 


The Another Algonkin people of the Mississippi who have 

.Sauks and are the Sauks and Foxes, two tribes which have 

Algonkin been consolidated into one. They were first found upon 
River in Wisconsin and they ranged westward to 
into one. the Mississippi. Among the tribes of the Mississippi the 
Sauks and Foxes have been distinguished by their restless 
and warlike disposition. They'^waged almost ceaseless war 
with the Illinois and Ojibways, and they were the only 
Algonkin tribe against whom the French turned their arms. 
But they were not nomads. They lived in villages and 
tilled the soil, raising crops of maize.^ beans, squashes, and 

1 L. I:T. Morgan, Systems oj Cmsangtiinity and Affinity^ p. 217 and Table IT. 
pp. 293 sqq. 
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In 1766 Captain Carver visited what he calls The 

town of 
the Saiiks, 


'‘the Great Town of the Saukies^’ori the Fox River, and 
he thus describes it: “ This is the largest and best built 
Indian town I ever saw. It contains about ninety houses, 
each large enough for several fanniilies. These are built of 
hewn plank neatly jointed, and covered with bark so com¬ 
pactly as to keep out the most penetrating rains. Before the 
doors are placed comfortable sheds, in which the inhabitants 
sit, when the weather will permit, and smoak their pipes. 
The streets are regular and spacious ; so that it appears more 
like a civilized town than the abode of savages. The land 
near the^town is very good. In their plantations, which lie 
adjacent to their houses, and which are neatly laid out, 
they raise great quantities of Indian corn, beans, melons, 
etc., so that this place is esteemed the best market for 
traders to furnish themselves with provisions, of any within 
eight hundred miles of Like all prairie Indians the 

Sauks and Foxes are very dark-skinned, very much more 
so than the forest Indians. Some of them are but a few 
shades lighter than negroes.^ 

The Sauks or Sacs and Foxes are divided into at least 
fourteen totemic and exogamous clans, the names of which, 
according to L. H. Morgan, are as follows :—^ 

I. Wolf. 2. Bear. 3. Deer, 4. Elk. 

5. Hawk. 6. Eagle. 7. Fish. 8. Buffalo. 

9. Thunder. lo. Bone. ii. Fox. 12. Sea. 

13. Sturgeon. 14. Big Tree. 


Other accounts, which agree as to the number of the Other 
clans, vary as to their names. Thus Jedidiah Morse in i 822 
reported that “ each nation is subdivided into a great number ^'lans of 
of families or clans. Among the Sauks there are no less and^Foxes. 
than fourteen tribes, each of them distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular name, generally by'the name of some animal, as the 
Bear tribe, Wolf tribe, Dog tribe, Elk tribe, Eagle tribe, 


Totemic 
clans of 
the Sauks 
and Foxes. 


^ L. FI. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinityi p. 212 ; id.y 
Ancunt Society, p. 170; Handbook 
of American Indians north cf Mexico, 
i. 472 sqq, 

2 J. Carver, Travels through the In¬ 


terior Parts of North America, Third 
Edition (London, 1781), pp, 4.6 sq. 

3 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity, p. 212. 

L. H. Morgan, Ancient Societyy 
p. 170. 
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Partridge tribe, Sucker tribe, Thunder tribe, etc,” ^ In this list 
the Dog, Partridge, and Sucker clans are not mentioned by 
Morgan. Again, a later account also enumerates fourteen 
clans, but substitutes the Big Lynx^ Swan, Pheasant, Bass, 
and Bear Potato clans for the Deer, Hav/k, Fish, Bone, and 
Big Tree clans of Morgan’s list.'^ Another account speaks of 
seven clans only, and records a tradition that these seven 
clans had seven animal ancestors, namely, the fox, the eagle, 
the bear, the beaver, the fish, the antelope, and the raccoon. 
According to this legend, two brothers found the seven ancestral 
animals in a cave, lived for a month with them, and were 
adopted as brothers by the beasts. The first sCvep human 
ancestors of the clans had the power of taking the shape 
each of his totem animal.^ The principal clan is the Eagle 
clan, the hereditary chief of which is head of the tribe.^ 
Each clan has its own totemic dance, in which none but 
members of the secret society of the clan take part. The 
Eagle dance is the most important of these totemic dances. 
An old woman told Miss Owen “ that when she was a little 
girl those who took part in the Totem dances were dressed 
to look like the Ancestral Animal whose favour was thus 
secured, but their appearance was so dreadful in their suits 
of skins, scales, or feathers, and the masks to correspond, 
that many women were frightened and made ill, a state of 
affairs very bad for a small tribe that could not afford the 
loss of women and bfibies. What to do the men knew not, 
but the Totems took pity on them, and in dreams warned 
the old men to destroy the masks. Since then masks have 
been painted to indicate the Totem.^^® 

Among the Sauks and Foxes each clan, as usual, 
had a number of personal names which were borne by 

i Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D.D., Report 
to the Secretary of f Var of the United 
States cn Indian Affairs (Nevvhaven, 

1822), Appendix, p. 132. 

^ Handbook of American Indicins 
north of Mexico^ i* 473- 

Miss Mary Alicia Owen, Folk- 
lo?‘e of the Alusquakie India7is of 
North America (London, 1904), pp. 

8-10. As to the name Miss Owen 
says {op, cit. p. 18) that “ Mnsquakie 
means * fox,’ whether reference i.s n\ade 


to the animal or the tribesman, in 
Saukie, Kickapoo, and Mnsquakie, 
thcrtigh the Saukies . . . say jokingly 
thatGee.diee Manito-ab made the Saukie 
out of yellow clay and the Squawkie out 
of red.” 

^ Miss Mary Alicia Owen, op. cit. 
p. 25. 

® Miss Mary Alicia Owen. Folk-lore 
of the Alusquakie Indians of North 
Atncricay pp. 51 sq. 
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Vtxs of the clan. Thus in the Deer clan there was 
"phonal name Long Horn ; in the Wolf clan there was \ 

Black Wolf'; in the Eagle clan there were “ Eagle drawing 
his nest,” ** Eagle sitting with his head up,” and “Eagle \ 
flying over a limb.” ^ v 

The rules of marriage, descent, and inheritance are the Rules oA 
same among the Sauks and Foxes as among the Miamis ; \ 

that is, no man is allowed to marry a woman of his own descent, 
clan, children take their clan from their father, not from 
their mother, and property and office are hereditary in the 
clan.^ 

Another of the Central Algonkin tribes, which is closely Totemic 
related to the Sauks and Foxes both by blood and language 
are the Kickapoos. The earliest notice of the tribe places another 
them in the northern part of the present State of ]]linoi.s, 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. About half of 
the tribe is now settled on a reservation in Mexico. The 
Kickapoos are divided into clans, of which at the present 
day the names are Water, Tree, Berry, Thunder, Man, Bear, 

Elk, Turkey, Bald Eagle, Wolf, and Fox. The rule was 
that no man might marry a woman of his owm clan ; children 
took the clan of their father.^ The Kickapoos have the Thedassi- 
classificatory system of relationship in a form which agrees 
with that of the Miamis.** relation* 

. ship. 

Another Algonkin tribe of this region who have totem- The Meno* 
isrn are the Menominees. They now occupy a reservation 
at Keshena in North-eastern Wisconsin, which is almost Algonkin 
the same territory that they held when they were discovered 
by Jean Nicollet in 1634. Their language shews that they 
are more nearly related to the Ojibways than to any other 
Algonkin tribe. In recent years certain of their customs 
and myths have been investigated and recorded in great 
detail by Dr. W. J. Hoffman."' He tells us that at the time 


1 L. IT. Morgan, JncientSociety^ p. 
169, note ^ 

2 L. II. Morgan, o/>. cit, p. 170. 

3 Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico^ i, 684 sq, 

4 L. H. Morgan, Sysfkms of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity^ p. 213, and 


Table II. pp. 293 sqq. 

s W. J. Hoffman, M.D., “The 
Menomini Indians,” Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology^ 
Part i. (Washington, 1896) pp. il- 
3 2 8. Coro pare Handbook of American 
Indians north of Mexico^ i. 842 sqq. 
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hen he wrote (l 892-93) the Menominees were divide 
into toternic clans, which were named and grouped under 
phratries as follows in the order of their importance ^ 

minee/^‘ 



/ 



Menominee 1 

__ ’IL .'.L. .. 

roTEMic System 



1- 

'.bra trie 

'S. 



Clans. 





I. Bear 


II. Big Thunder. 


in. Wolf . 


I. Bear. 3. Porcupine. 3. Turtle. 4. Crane. 
5. Wolf. 6.. Otter. 7. Sturgeon. 8. Sunfish. 

I. Golden Eagle. 2. Fork-tail Hawk. 3. Bald 
Eagle. 4. Turkey-buzzard. 5. Swift-flying 
Hawk, 6, Winter Hawk (remains all winter 
in Wisconsin). 7. Sparrow Hawk 8. 
Red-tail Hawk. 9. Crow, 10. Raven. 
II. Beaver. 12. Elk. 13. Pine Squirrel. 


I. Wolf. 


Dog. 3. Deer. 


Another 
list of the 
toternic 
cl«T,ns and 


On the position of the Wolf clan in the first phratry Dr. 
Hoffman observes that ‘‘ although the Wolf is recognized as 
a member of the Bear phratry, his true po.sition is at the 
head of the third phratry.'^ 

Having given the above as the list of “ the Menomini 
totems or gentes as they exist at this day,^* Dr. Hoffman 
adds: ‘^According to Shu'nien and Wios''kasit the arrange- 
the^^icno^ Blent of totems into phratries and subphratries was as 
iiiinees. folloWS : 

“ I. The Owd-sse wi dishl(mun^ or Bear phratry, consisting of the 
following totems and subphratries : 

Bear ] 

Mud-turtle - Totems 
Porcupine | 

^ Subphratries (these 
two being 
brothers). 


Owdsse 
Miqkd! 710 
Kifdtni 

Najndfiu 

O^'sass 


Beaver 

Muskrat 


1 W. J. Hoffman, “ 7 'he Menomini cf the Mureau of Ethnology, Part i. 
Indians,” Fotirteenth Anmtal Refori (Washington, 1896) p. 41. 
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The Kinl'iP wldishi'anun^ or Eagle phratry, consisting of 
■following totems : 

PiniisHiu Bald Eagle 

Kakdy Crow 

Ind qtik Raven 

Ma'qkuandm Red-tail Hawk 

‘ Hinand'shiiF ’ Golden Eagle 

Pe niki'konau Fish Hawk 

The 0 /d'tshia wldisAPanun^ or Crane phratry, consisting of 
the following totems ; 

Otd-tshia Crane 

Shakshak'eu Great Heron 

Os'se ‘ Old uSquaw ’ Duck 

O' kawa! siktt Coot 

‘‘ IV. The Moqwai'o wl disMamm^ or Wolf phratry, consisting of 
the following totems ; 

Moqwai 0 Wolf 

‘ Hana ^ \andni\ Dog 

Apaq'ssos Deer 

“V. The Mo^'s wl dishPanuny or Moose phratry, with the following 
totems : 

Mo^'s Moose 

Omdskos Elk 

Wabdshiu Marten 

Wfitshik Fisher ” ^ 

Dn Floffman gives no explanation of the discrepancies 
between the two foregoing lists of clans and phratries. 
Perhaps he means us to understand that the second list, 
given on the authority of two Indians, represents the ancient 
arrangement of the clans as it has been handed down in the 
traditions of the tribe. As to the marriage rules Dr. 
Hoffman is also silent We may conjecture that the clans 
are, theoretically at least, exogamous, but it would hardly be 
safe to infer that the phratries are so also. 

It should be observed that with one exception every 
phratry bears the name of a bird or animal which is also the 
name of one of the totem“ clans included under h. This 
naturally suggests that the present clans have been produced 
by the subdivision of older clans, which thereby passed into 
the rank of phratries. Similar evidence of the subdivision 

^ W, J. Hoffman, “The Menomini of the Bureau of Ethnologyy Part i. 
Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Report (Washington, 1896) p, 42. 
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of toteraic clans into new clans has already met us among 
Mohicans and Ojibways.'* The Big Thunder phratry appears 
at first sight to be an exception to this rule, but the exception 
is mors apparent than real. For though the Big Thunder 
phratiy does not include a Big Thunder clan, it includes the 
clan of the golden Eagle, the bird which is said to have 
been the representative of the Invisible Thunder.^ It is a 
common belief of the American Indians that the clap of 
thunder is made by a big bird flappifig its great wings.** 

With regard to the rule of descent Dr. Hoffman says r 
“Mother-right, the older form of descent in the female line, 
is not now recognized by the Menomini, who have advanced 
to the next stage, that of father-right, or desc^it in the 
male line. ... Some of the ancient customs respecting the 
disposition of property and children, in the event of the 
death of either parent, are still spoken of, though now 
seldom, if ever, practiised. As descent was in the mother'.s 
line, at her death both children and personal effects were 
transmitted to the nearest of the mother’s totemic kin, while 
at the death of the father his personal property was divided 
among his relatives or the people of his totem.” The view 
that the Menoininees have passed from mother-kin to father- 
kin is supported by L. H. Morgan, who in 1859. Questioning 
a Menominee man as to the rule of inheritance in his tribe, 
received the following answer : “ If I should die, my brothers 
and maternal uncles would rob my wife and children of my 
property. We now expect that our children will inherit 
our effects, but there is no certainty of it The old law 
gives my property to my nearest kindred who are not my 
children, but my brothers and sisters, and maternal uncles.”" 


1 Sec above, pp. 44» 55> .ST- • 

3 W. J. Hoffman, “the Menomini 
tndtan.s” Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology^ Part i. 
(Washington, 1896) p. 39* 

3 Relations dis jhuites^ J634, p. 27 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1S58) ; 
Lafitau, Maurs des sauvages amhi- 
quains (Paris, 1724), i. 12b; J. G. 
Miiller, Gesekichte der amerikanischm 
U'f^eligioiien (Basel, 1867), pp. ; 

D. G. Brinton, Myths of the Nciv iVorld^ 
Second Edition (New York, 1876), pp. 


ToS, 163 sq. ; G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales (London, 1893), p. 2 59 5 
.Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “ iV Study of 
Siouan Cults, ” Eleventh Annual Report 
of 4 ke Bureau (Washington, 

1894)1 p- 

^ W. J. Hoffman, “The Menomini 
Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology,, Part i. 
(Washington, 1896}, p. 43. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
pp. I70JV- 
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ivlembers of any totem dan regard as their relations all Kinship 
persons who have the same totem, even thouijh they may 
belong to a different tribe, or even to tribes of a different of the same 
linguistic family. Thus several Menominees of the Bear‘°“™|f " 
totem saW to Dr. Hoffman that men of the Bear totem different ' 
among the Sioux “ must be of the same kin.ship with them- 
selves, as they had the same common ancestor.” ^ 

With regard to the* relation in which a man stands to Apologies 


his totemic animal. Dr. Hoffman tells us that “ although a 


. totcn\ic 

iiear man may kill a bear, he must first address himself to animal, a 
it and apologize for depriving it of life; and there are 
certain portions only of which he may eat, the head and killed a,’ 
paws beingn:ahu, and no member of his totem may partake eaUt^hl^ad 
of these portions, although the individuals of all other totems 
may do so/’ ^ .Elsewhere the same writer says: “Should 
an Indian of the Bear totem, or one whose adopted guardian 
is represented by the bear, desire to go hunting and meet 
with that animal, due apology would be paid to it before 
destroying it The carcass would then be dressed and 
served, but no member of the Bear totem would partake of 
the meat, though the members of all other totems could 
freely do so. The hunter could, however, eat of the paws 
and head, the bones of the latter being subsequently placed 
iipon a shelf, probably over the door, or In some other 
conspicuous place. Due reverence is paid to such a relic of 
the totem, and so strictly observed is this custom that no 
greater insult could be offered to the host than for any 
one to take down such bones and to cast them carelessly 
aside. ® We have seen that among the Ottawas men of 
the Bear clan used to apologise to a bear when they had 
killed it/ 

The Menominees say that formerly there were more Menommee 
totemic clans, but that in course of time some of them have 


become extinct. 


W. J. Hofiraan, “The Menomini 
Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology^ Part i. 
(Washington, 1896) p. 43. ' however, 
we arc told that the Sioux (Bvicotas) 
have not got totems. See belo^*, p. 86. 

" VV. J. UotTman, <7/. clt. p. 44. 

Hoffman, op. cit. p. 6<. 

' VOL. ITI 


The tradition as to the origin of some, of origin 

of their 


At fir.st sight; Dr. Hoffmanns statements totemic 
as to eating the hofid and paws of the clans and 
bear seem to contradict each other. But phratries. 
perhapTS he means that the Bear hunter 
who kills a bear may eat of these 
portions, though no other member of 
the Bear clan may do so. 

Above, p. 67. 
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them runs thus. When the Great Myster}/^ made the caiTtli 
he created also numerous beings termed manidos or spirits, 
giving them the form of animals and birds. Most of the 
dunlm^X-ifiaftidos malevolent {dna!maqkt^n^ “underground 
beings ’) ; and the \y\.x&-nianidos were eagles and hawks, 
known as the Thunderers, chief of whom was the Invisible 
Thunder, represented by the Golden Eagle. When the 
Good Mystery {MasM^ Mdnido) sayv that the bear was still 
an animal, he determined to allow him to change his form. 
This accordingly was done, and the bear was turned into a 
man at the Menominee River, near the spot where the 
animal first came out of the ground. The man found him¬ 
self alone and called to the Golden Eagle to c^me and be 
his brother. So the eagle swooped down and took the form 
of a man. They laid their heads together and were just 
considering whom next to invite to join them, when they 
perceived a beaver approaching. The beaver begged to be 
taken into the totem of the Thunderers, but being a woman 
was called Beaver woman and was adopted as a younger 
brother—perhaps we should say sister—of the Thunderer. 
Soon afterwards the Bear and Eagle, standing on the river- 
bank, saw a sturgeon, and the Bear adopted the Sturgeon 
as his younger brother and servant. In like manner the 
Thunderer, wdio was the Golden Eagle, took the Elk to be 
his younger brother and water-carrier. 

Another time the Bear was going up the Wisconsin 
River, but being weary he sat down to rest. Hard by, the 
river tumbled over rocks with a refreshing murmur, and 
from underneath the waterfall appeared the Wolf, who 
asked the Bear what he did there. The Bear said he was 
on a journey and being too tired to go further had sat 
down to rest. At that moment a crane flew by. The Bear 


1 Masha! Mdnidd^ or Great Un¬ 
known. This term is not to be under¬ 
stood as implying a belief in one 
supreme being; there are several 
manidosi each supreme in his own 
realm, as well us many lesser mysteries, 
or deities, or spirit.s. Neither is it to 
be regarded as implying a definite 
recognition of spirituality correspond¬ 
ing to tliat of civilized peoples, for the 


American Indians have not fidly risen 
to the plane of psychotheism (W. 
Hoffman, ‘‘The Menomini Indians,” 
FourUenth Annua/ Report of ^ ihe 
Bureatt- of Ethnology Part i. (Wa.sh* 
ington, 1896) p. 39, note'). 
Hoffman represents Masha' Ma mdo 
variousljf as “the Great Mystery, 
“the Good Mystery,” and “the Great 
Unknown.” 
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to the bird and prayed it to cany him to the Bear 
people at the head of the river, promising if he would do so 
to make him his younger brother. Just as the Bear was in 
the act of mounting on the back of the CVane^ the Wolf 
called out, Bear, I am alone. Take me also as a younger 
brother:’" That is why the Crane and the Wolf are now 
the younger brothers of the Bear ; but afterwards the Wolf 
allowed the Deer and the Dog to join him, and therefore 
these three, as we have seen, now compose a phratry. But 
the Wolf ranks not only with their phratry, but also with 
the phratry of the Bear, where he is entitled to a seat in 
council on the north side^ 

The Good Mystery made the Thunderers to be labourers, The 
that by their labours they might benefit the whole world. In 
spring days, when they return from the south-west, they fertilising 
bring with them the showers which make the black earth 
green and cause the plants to grow and the trees to put 
forth leaves. Were it not for the Thunderers, the earth 
would be parched, and the grass would wither and die. The 
•Good Mystery also gave to the Thunderers his good gift of 
corn, the kind that is commonly called squaw corn, with 
small stalks and ears of various colours. The Thunderers The 
were also the makers of fire, having first received it from tbema^^^ 
Ma^-nabush, the hero of many a Menominee tale, who him- of fire, 
self stole it from an old man that dwelt on an island in a 
great lake. Among the Menominees to this day the 
Thunderers are charged with lighting the council fire, and 
when the tribe is on the march the Thunderers go on ahead 
to a camping-place and kindle the fire which is to be used 
by all the people, 'fhey are also the war-chiefs. They 
and the Bear people live together, the Bears taking their 
seats on the eastern side of the council and the Thunderers 
on the western.^ 

The Menominees have ^the classificatory system of The ciassi- 
relationship in a form which is substantially identical with 
that of the Miamis, agreeing with it in treating male cousins, relation- 
the sons of a brother and sister respectively, as uncle and th^fiviTno^ 

minees. 

* W. J. Hoffman, ‘‘The IVlienomini (Washington, 1896) pp. 39 ly. 

Indians,” Fourleenth Annual Report 

4?/ the Bureau of Ethnology, Part i. 2 w. J. HolTrnan, op. at pp. 40 sq. 
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nephew, and female cousins, the children of a brothe 
sister re.spectively, as mother and daughter/ 


§ 8. Exogarny among the A Igonkin 7 'rties 

of the Rocky Mountains 

The westernmost of the Algonkins are the Blackfeet, 
a numerous nation, who range over the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains and the prairies at their foot. A well- 
built, hardy, and courageous people, they are or rather were 
a nation of horsemen and depended for their subsistence 
exclusively on hunting. Their country used to abound 
in game more perhaps than any other part* of North 
America. Among the American Indians the Blackfeet had 
no superiors in horsemanship and none in the art of stalking 
such wary animals as the antelope. So long as the buffalo 
existed, the tribe lived chiefly on its flesh and clothed 
themselves in its skin.^ They are divided into three tribes : 
the Blackfeet proper, the Blood Blackfeet, and the Piegan 
Blackfeet, all speaking the same language, observing the , 
same customs, and acknowledging a tie of blood between 
them. Each tribe is subdivided into a number of clans, 
bodies of blood kindred tracing their descent in the male 
line. Imnnerly the members of a clan were all considered 
to be relatives, however remote, to each other, and there 
was a law prohibiting a man from marrying within his 
clan. In the old days this law was strictly enforced, but 
like many other old cu.stoms it is no longer observed. But 
though the clans are or used to be exogamous, they are 
apparently not totemic ; at least Mr. G. B. Grmnell, one of 
our chief authorities on the Blackfeet, knows of no clan that 
has a totem. The names of the clans which he gives con¬ 
firm this view of the absence of totemisrn in the nation. 


1 L. H. Morgan, Sysiiims oj Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity^ p. 213, and 
Table II. pp. 293 W- 

Miami form of the system, see above, 
pp. 69-7U 

2 I.y. H. Morgan, o/>, cit. pp. 224.?^,; 

G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales 
(London, 1893), PP- *77 226 

sq., 241. 


► 2 G. B. Grinnell, op. dt. pp. 208* 

21 1. In the Blackfeet proper Mr. 
Grinnell enumerates eight clan.s or, 
as he calls them, gentes ; in the, 
Blood Blackfeet, thirteen ; and in 
the Piegan Blackfeet, twenty - four. 
Among ihe name.s of the clans are, for 
example, Flat Bows, Many Medicines, 
Black Elks, Liars, Biters, Skunks, 
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■^WfV^ver, the Blackfeet have the classificatory system of 
relationship, though in an advanced form ; for under it a 
man calls his father's brother ** my step-father," not “ my 
father he calls his mother's sister my step-mother/’ not 
my mother " ; he calls his brother’s son and daughter " my 
step-son " and rny step-daughter/' not “ my son " and “ my 
daughter/’ On the other hand, he continues, as usual, to 
call his cousins, the son and daughter of his father’s brother, 

“my brother" and “rny sister”; he calls his gTandfather’s 
brother my grandfather " ; a,nd he calls the grandchildren 
of his brother and sister, and also of his collateral brothers 
and sisters, “ my grandchildren.” ^ 

The Hlackfeet marry as many wives as they please. 

All the younger sisters of a man’s wife were regarded as his Right to 
wives, if he chose to take them. If he did not wish to 

11 , , , . ^ wjtes 

marry them, they might not be given in marriage to any younger 
other man without his consent. When a man dies, his 
eldest brother has the right to marry the widow or widows.^ levirate. 


9 - Totemism amang the Omahas 


Thus far we have surveyed the totemic systems, first, of The 
the Iroquois-Huron, and, next, of the Algonkin 
We now pas.‘> to the consideration of a third great family or family, 
stock of North American Indians, which may be called the 
Siouan or Dacotan from the Sioux or Dacotas, the 
largest and most famous members of the family. At the 
time of their discovery the Siouan family had fallen into a 
number of groups, and their language into a number of 
dialects, which differed from each other much more widely 
than the various dialects of the Algonkin language. But in 
the main the Siouan tribes inhabited continuous areas. 

They occupied the head-waters of the Mississippi and both 
banks of the Missouri for more than a thousand miles in 

Many Lodge Poles, Ilair Shirts, Shprt Cmsan^uinity and Affinity^ pp. 224 
Bows, Dried Meat, Black Patched sq^ ; id,^ Ancient Society^ p. 171. 

Mocassins, They Don’t Laugh, Seldom 1 L. II. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
IxJnesome, Obstinate, Lone Fighters, sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 225 a/., 

Small Robes, Big Topknots, Worm and Table II. pp. 293 sqq, 

people, All Chiefs, Red Round Robes. 2 u. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 

Compare L. II. Morgan, Systems of Tahs^ pp. 215, 217, 2 t8. 
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extent. Roughly speaking, their territory reached from^e 
Arkansas River on the south to the Saskatchewan River on 
the north, and from the Mississippi on the east to the Rocky 
Mountains on the west. But there are reasons to think 
that this was not their original home ; for tribes speaking 
archaic dialects of the Siouan speech have been found in 
Virginia and Louisiana. It is now believed, therefore, that 
the Siouan or Dacotan stock had its original home, not on 
the prairies of the west, but at the eastern foot of the 
Southern Alleghanies, till the pres-sure of the hostile 
Algonkin and Iroquoian tribes forced them back into the 
prairies west of the Mississippi, where they subsisted by 
hunting the buffalo.^ 

Of the tribes composing this stock it appears that the 
Sioux proper, or Dacotas, as they called themselves, had 
not the totemic system ; at all events competent authorities 
failed to find it among them in the nineteenth century.^ 
However, there are some grounds for thinking that they 
possessed the system as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Thus Captain Carver, who explored the region of 
the Great Lakes and the head-waters of the Mississippi in 
1766 , writes as follows: “ Every separate body of Indians 
is divided into bands or tribes ; which band or tribe forms 
a little community with the nation to which it belongs. As 
the nation has some particular symbol by which it is 
distinguished from others, so each tribe has a badge from 


^ L. II. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 170 sq, ; 
id.t Ancient Soi iety, p. I 54 J J* 
Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the 

East (Washington, 1894), pp. $ sgg. ; 
J. Deniker, 7 'he Eaces of Man^ pp. 
528 jv. As to the various Siouan or 
Dacotan tril)€s, see S. R. Riggs, Dakota 
Grammar, I'exts, and Ethnography 
(Washington, 1S93), pp- I 55 W* » 
W. J. McGee, “ The Siouan Intlians,” 
Fifteenth Annua/ Report of the Eureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1897), pp. 
157 sqq, ; J. Owen Dorsey, Siouan 
Sociology,” ibid, pp. 213 sqq, 

2 Narrative of the Captivity and 
Adventures of John Tanner, prepared 
for the press by Edwin James, M.D. 


(London, 1830) pp. 313 ; W. W. 
Warren, “ History of the Ojibways,” 
Collections of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, v. (1885) p. 43 (“From ]>er- 
.sonal knowledge and enquiry, I can 
confidently a.ssert that among the 
Dakotas the system is not known ") ; 
L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p- 1541 
S. R. Riggs, Dakota Grammar, Texts, 
and (Washington, 1893), 

p. 195 {Contributions to North Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology vol. ix.). The last- 
mentioned writer (Riggs) observes that 
“the real foundation for the totemic 
system exists among the Dakota as 
well as the Iroquois, in the names of 
men ofte!:i being taken from mythical 
animals, but the system was never 
carried to perfection.” 
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is denominated : as that of the Eagle, the Panther, 
the Tiger, the Buffalo, etc., etc. One band of the Nau* 
dovvessie is represented by a Snake, another a Tortoise, a 
third a Squirrel, a fourth a Wolf, and a fifth a Buffalo. 
Throughout every nation they particularize themselves in 
the same manner, and the meanest person among them will 
remember his lineal descent, and distinguish himself by his 
respective family.’' ^ As Naudowessie is an old name for 
the Sioux or Dacotas,^ Carver’s testimony certainly seems 
to shew that those of the Dacotas with whom he came 
into contact were divided into totemic clans, as Morgan has 
already pointed out.® However, in modern times the 
numerous bands of which the tribe is composed appear to 
lack the characteristics of totemic clans, being neither 
named after animals nor exoganious.^ Accordingly they 
need not be here considered. But if the Dacotas them¬ 
selves no longer possess totemi.sm, many of the tribes of the 
same stock are still, or were till lately, divided into totemic 
clans. We begin our survey of them with the Omahas, a 
tribe of the Missouri valley in the State of Nebraska The 
remainder of the jtribe is now settled on a reservation in 
Burt County,"' 

The Omahas supported themselves partly by agriculture 
and partly by the chase. Their village, consisting of 
“ dirt-lodges,” was situated within a few miles of the 
Missouri, but they only occupied it for about five months in 
the year, returning to it in order to attend to their crops ; 


However, 
some tribes 
of the 
Dacotan 
.stock have 
loiemism. 
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^ J. Carver, Travels through the 
itjterior Tarts of North America^ Third 
K.dition (London, 1781), pp. 255 sq. 

' Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 3 So. 

^ L. H. Ancient Society^ p. 

154 - 

Handbook of A mem can In dians 
north of Mexico^ \. 37S. For list.s of 
these bands, see Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, 
“Siouan Sociology,” Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 215 The 
writer calls these ])and.s “gentes.” 
Among the names of the b*nds men¬ 
tioned by Dorse)' are ‘*Not encum¬ 
bered with much l^aggage," “ Eals-no- 


geese,” “Bad Nation,” “Village on 
the Prairie,” “Shooters among the 
Leaves,” “ Village at the Dam,” 
“Dwellers on the Sand,” “Dwellers on 
the Lsland,” “Dwellers at the South,” 
“ Five Lodges,” “ Those who lay meat 
on their shoulders,” etc. Another is 
called “ Breakers (of the law or 
custom),” being so called “ because 
members of this gens disregarded the 
marriage law by taking wives within 
the gens,” 

® L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society j p. 
155 ; Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha 
Sodolog)',” Third Annual Report oj 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), p. 214 ; J. Dcniker, The Races 
of Alan, p. 530, 
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for they planted maize, beans, pumpkins, and water-melons, 
but no other vegetables. At other times of the year they 
roamed the country in the pursuit of the buffalo, their 
favourite game, which they followed on horseback. The 
flcsli of the buffalo, dried in the .sun or jerked over a slow 
fire and condensed into cakes, was one of their principal 
foods, but they also hunted the deer and the elk, and 
trapped beavers and otters. The skins of all these animals 
they dressed and bartered with traders for the blankets, 
guns, powder, calico, knives and so forth, of which they 
stood in need.* On the whole the Omahas depended 
mainly on the hunt for food, clothing, and shelter.^ 

The Omahas have had the good fortune to be studied 
by several competent ob.servers, and accordingly we possess 
a more detailed account of their totemic system than of any 
other Indian tribe in North America. For the most part, 
as the reader may have already perceived, our knowledge of 
the totemism of an American Indian tribe comprises little more 
than a bare list of the names of the clans with a brief statement 
of the rules of marriage and descent. In fact the attention 
of American observers, even of an observer so sagacious as 
L. H. Morgan, seems to have been turned almost exclusively 
to the social side of totemism, while the religious or 
superstitious side of the sy.stem, in other words, the relation 
in which human beings, are supposed to stand to their 
totemic objects, has been almost wholly overlooked. As a 
consequence, while we are generally informed as to the 
social taboo which forbids marriage within the totemic clan, 
we have commonly no information at all as to the religious 
or superstitious taboos which regulate the behaviour of the 


' Edwin James, Account of an Ex¬ 
pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains performed in the years 
/< 5 > 0 , under tkc command of Major 
S. H, Long (London, 1823), i. 181- 
204, 

* J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Sorio- 
Third Annua/ Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), p. 221, As to the houses, 
furniture, and implements of the 
Omahas, see id, “Omaha Dwellings, 
Furniture, and Implements,” Thirteenth 


Annual Report of ihe Bureau of Ethno- 
logy (Washington, 1896), pp. 269-288. 
The “ dirt-lodges ” or “ earth-lodges ” 
of the Omahas were circular huts, 
consisting of a wooden framework 
thatched with grass, the whole structure 
licing covered over with earth one or 
two feet deep. A hole in the middle 
allowed the smoke to escape. The 
Omahas formerly made pottery. They 
used storvse knives and hoed the ground 
with the shoulder-blades of biifialoes 
(f. Owen Dorsey, op, cit. p. 27S)* 
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^ople towards their totem. Kven such a simple 
matter as the rule whether a man may or may not kill and 
eat his totem animal has been very rarely recorded of any 
American tribe. It would be rash to assume from the 
silence of our authorities that no such superstitious taboos 
exist in tribes where they have not been recorded, and that 
to the American Indians in general their totemic names mean 
no more than the proper names Bull, Lamb, and Rose mean 
to us. The example of totemic tribes in many other parts 
of the world would suffice to raise a strong presumption that 
the Indians of America regard, or at some former time 
regarded, their totems with superstitious respect and awe ; 
and this prtisumption is greatly strengthened by the case of 
the Omahas, who are known to have so regarded their 
totems, and to have observed accordingly a system of taboos 
in respect of them. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that in doing so the Omahas were exceptional ; far more 
probably similar taboos have been observed by all the 
totemic tribes of North America, though unfortunately very 
few of them have been put on record. We are bound to be 
all the more grateful to the men of truly scientific spirit who 
have had the intelligence to note and the patience to record 
the totemic taboos of the Omahas. 

Of these records we possess two, the first obtained by 
Major S. II. Long^s expedition in 1819 and 1820, and the 
second by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, who was a missionary 
to the kindred tribe of Ponkas from 1871 
afterwards studied the Omahas and other tribes of the 
Siouan family for the American Bureau of Ethnology. 
Dorsey's record is much the fuller and in many respects the 
more valuable of the tw^o ; but Long’s is also of great interest 
and importance, because it was procured at a time when the 
Omahas were still independent and when they retained their 
ancient customs and beliefs,very little affected by contact 
with civilisation. Accordingly, I shall reproduce the earlier 
record entire in the words of the writer, Dr. Edwin James, 
the botanist and geologist of the expedition, who edited the 
journals of Major Long and his colleagues. The information 
with regard to the Omahas, or Omawhavvs, as James calls 
them, was in great measure obtained from Mr. John 
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Dougherty, Deputy Indian Agent for the Missouri, “who 
had an excellent opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the natives, by residing for a time in the Omawhavv 
village, and by visiting all the different nations of this river 
[the Missouri].”^ The account runs thus 

The Omawhaw nation is divided into two principal sections or tribes, 
which are distinguished by the names Honga»sba>no and Ish-ta-sun-da ; 
the latter means Grey Eyes. 

The first-mentioned tribe is subdivided into eight bands, viz. 

1. Wase 4 sh^ia . — This band is interdicted from eating the flesh 
of male deer or male elk, in consequence of having their great medicine, 
which is a large shell, enveloped in the prepared skin of those animals.^ 
The chief of this band is the Big Elk, Ongpatungah ; and it is more 
powerful and numerous in individuals than cither of the others. . . • 

2. Enk-ka-sa-da .—This band will not eat red maize. They ascribe 
to their family the greatest antiquity, and declare that their first man 
emerged from the water with an ear of red maize in his hand. The 
principal chief is Ishkatappe. 

3. Wa-sa-da‘£ia-je ; or, those who do not touch bears.—This band 
refrains from eating the flesh of bears. 

4. Ka^e-ta-je^ or those who do not touch turtles or tortoises. 

5. Wa-jinga-e'ta-je^ or those who do not touch any kind of bird, 
excepting the war-eagle. 

6. Hun-guh, — 7 ‘his band does not eat white cranes, as the down 
of that bird is their medicine. 

7. Kon-za . — This band must not touch the green clay, or even 
verdigrise, both of which are used as pigments by the other bands, for 
ornamenting their persons. 

8. Ta-pa 4 aj‘je , — This band must not touch deers’ heads, neither 
must they wear deer-skin mockasins. Many of the individuals of this 
band are partially gray-haired. This change of the hair, which they 



^ I'll win Janies, Auount of an Ex¬ 
pedition front I'HUsburgh to the Rocky 
Mtynntains performed in the years 
iSlQi 1S20, under the command of 
Major S. fJ. Long (London, 1S23), 
i. 181. 

E. James, op. cit. ii. 47 ‘ 5 <^* 

^ This sacred shell. Dr. James tells 
us (pp. 47 wrapped in its skin 

covering, was kept in “a skin lodge or 
temple,’^ im<ier charge of a person who 
constantly resided in the lodge and 
guarded the shell. It was pL\ce<i on a 
slanil and never allowefl to touch the 
earth. No one dared to open the skin 
and look at the shell, for they thought 


that the sight of it would instantly 
blind them. The sacred bundle was 
taken with the band to all national 
hunts, being transported on a man’s 
Ixick. And before a luitional expedition 
was undertaken against an enemy, the 
holy shell was consulted as an oracle. 
The medicine-men smoked and listened 
* for a sound from the sacred bundle. If 
a sound resembling a strong expulsion 
of breath or a distant gunshot was 
heard, they took it for a favourable 
omen; and the expedition advanced 
with confidence. If no such soum was 
heard, ihty deemed the is.sue doubtful. 
As to the sacred shell, see also below, 
p. 107. 
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__a deformity, is attributed to a violation of the above-mentioned 

laws prescribed by their medicine. . ., , . ^ 

The second division, or tribe Is/itasunda^ is subdivided into nve 

bands. 

1. Ta-pa-eta-je. —This band does not touch bison heads. 

2. Mon-eka-^oh^ha^ or the earth-makers. — Of this band was the 
celebrated Black Bird. They are not forbidden the use of any aliment; 
and are said to have originated the present mode of mourning, by 
rubbing the body with whitish clay. 

3. Ta-sifuda^ or the bison tail.—This band does not eat bison 
calves, in the first year of the age of that animal. 

4. Ing-gcra-je-da, or the red dung. —• This name is said to have 
originated from the circumstance of this band having formerly quarrelled, 
and separated themselves from the nation, until, being neatly staived, 
they were compelled to eat the fruit of the Wild cherry-tree, until their 
excrement betame red. 

5. Wash-a-iung. —This band inust^ not touch any of the reptiiia 

class of animals. • , ^ j 

Each of these aninfals, or parts of animals, which the bands 
respectively are forbidden to touch or eat, is regarded as the particular 
mysterious medicine of the band collectively, to which it relates. 

This singular, and, to us, absurd law of interdiction, is generally 
rigidly observed ; and a violation of it, they firmly believe, will be 
followed by some signal judgment, such as blindness, gray hairs, or 
general misfortune. Even should the forbidden food be eaten inad¬ 
vertently, or but tasted through ignorance, sickness they believe would 
be the inevitable consequence, not only to the unfortunate individua 
himself, but involving his wife and children also. 


In this account of the Omaha bands or clans, no mention 
is made of the rule of exogamy, which forbids a man to 
marry a woman of his own clan ; but this omission is 
supplied, as we shall see, by later writers. Thus it would 
appear from the account which I have just quoted that in 
the years 1S19-1820 the Omaha were divided into thirteen 
totemic clans, which were arranged in two groups, perhaps 
phratries, as follows:— 


[Table 
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Tribal 01 visions 
(Phrairic.s?). ' 

Clans. 

'rotems. 

Taboos. 


1. IVasedshda 

Male deer and 
male elk 

Forbidden to eat flesh of 
male deer or male elk. 


2, Etik-ka-sct-ba 

Red Maize 

Fori *dden to eat red 
maize. 


3. Wa-sada-eta-jc 

Bear 

Forbidden to eat the 
flesh of bears. 


4. Ka-e~tafe 

Turtle (Tortoise) 

Forbidden to touch 
turtles or tortoises. 

Honga-sha^no* 

5. Wafinga'eAa-je 

Bird 

Forbidden to touch any 
bird except the war- 
eagle. 


6 . Ilun-gnh 

White Crane 

Forbidden to eat white 
cranes. 


7. Kon-m 

Gieen Clay and 
verdigris 

Forbidden to touch green 
clay and verdigris. 


8. Tafadajfe 

Deers* heads and 
deer-skin -;noc- 

Forbidden to touch 
• deers* heads and to 

. [ 


casins 

wear deer-skin moc¬ 
casins. 


I. dafa-eta-je 

Heads of Buffaloes 

Forbidden to touch 
heads of buffaloes. 


2. Afon^eka-gohAta 

While clay? 

? 

fsh-ta^sun-da 

! 3 . 7 'a-sin-da 

Tails of buffaloes 

Forbidden to eat buffalc* 

(Grey Eyes) 



calves one year old. 

4. Jug-gcra-jc-da 

Red dung ? 

? 


5. Wash-a-iung 

Reptiles 

F'crbidden to touch 
reptiles. 


Morgan's 
liil tif 
Omaha 
clans. 


Some forty years later, in i860, L. H. Morgan obtained 
a list of twelve Omaha clans as follows :—^ 


1. 

WiUzkeseAa 

Deer. 

2 . 

Ink-ka-sa-ba 

Black. 

3. 

LiUd^dd 

Bird. 

4 - 

Kddh 

Turtle. 

5 - 

DaAhun-da 

Buffalo. 

6 . 

Wd-sd^ba 

Bear. 

7. 

llutt-gd 

Medicine. 

8 . 

Kurizd 

Kaw. 

9 ‘ 

Tdfd 

Head. 

to. 

Jn-grd-she-da * 

Red. 

11 . 

fs/idd-sun-da 

Thunder. 

1 2. 

O-non-e-kd gdAia 

Many seasons. 


1 L. H. ^’^^>rgan, Ancimt Society^ p. 
155. As Morgan ascertained the Omaha 
classificatory terms of relationship at 
Omaha, in Nebniska, in June i86o(..Syj- 
tems of Consanyuinify and Affinity^ p. 


284), I have assumed that he obtained 
his list of the clans at the same time. He 
was at vJ^ork among the Eastern Dacotas 
in 1861 and among the Western in 1862 

{^Ancient Societyt x*' I 54 )» 
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. comparison of this list with the,preceding one will shew 
That while the two agree in some things, they differ in others. 
The discrepancies may be due to the changes which presum¬ 
ably took place among the Omahas in the interval. The 
name of Morgan’s Thunder clan {Ish-M-sun~dd) is clearly 
identical with Isk-ta-sun-da, which according to Dr. James's 
information was not a clan or band, but one of the two great 
divisions into which the whole nation or tribe was distributed. 

When the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey studied the Omahas 
some sixty years after Major Long’s expedition,^ he found 
them organised in ten totemic clans, which were equally 
distributed between the same two great tribal divisions which 
had been recorded by his predecessors. The names of the 
two tribal divisions, according to Dorsey, are Hanggashenoo 
and Eeskiasanda, which are clearly identical with the Honga- 
sha-no and hk-ta-sun-da of Major Long; and each of the 
two divisions comprises five clans under it. In former days, 
when the tribe was encamped, the ten clans pitched their 
tents in a circle, the five clans of the Hanggashenoo division 
forming a semicircle on the right side of the line of march, 
and the five clans of the Ee.shtasanda flivision forming the 
other semicircle on the left side of the line of march. Each 
clan had its regular place in the carnp.^ I'urther, each 




The Rev. 

J. Owen . 
Dorse}'’s 
acjljpunl of 
the Omalirt 
clans, sub¬ 
clans, ;md 
totonu’c 
taboos. 


* The principal resin’ts ot Mr. 
Dorsey's .study of the Omaha.s and the 
kindled Siouan trifles are embodied 
in the three following papers : (i) 
“Omaha Sociology/’ 7 '/i/rd Annuql 
Retort of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1884), pp. 205-370; 
(2) “A Study of Siouan Cults,'' 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
oj Ethnology (Washington, 1894), pp; 
3^/'S44; ( 3 ) “Siouan Sociology,” 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1S97), pp. 
205-244. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio- 
Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Wa.shington, 
1884), pp. 219 sq. In giving the 
Omaha names of the clans, subclairs, 
and tribal subdivisions I Ivtve di.s- 
carded Dor.=;ey’s peculiar spelling with 
the e.xplanations given by Dorsey him¬ 


self (p. 206). I'hu.s f write sh in.stead 
of e } th instead of^; ee instead of i\ 
instead of fi ; 00 instead of etc. ; and 
I have regularly restored to their usual 
position the con.sonants which Dorsey 
has placed upside down. Dorsey’s 
sf^elling agrees in the main with the 
alphabet which the American Bureau 
of Eihnolog}' has adopted for repre¬ 
senting the .sounds of the native Indian 
languages. It doubtless represents 
those .sounds much more exactly than 
the .spelling which I have adopted ; but 
on the other hand it i.Sycomplicated and 
uncouth and would Ije hardly intelfigible 
to Kngli.sh readers. I have been con¬ 
tent to sacrifice a certain degree of 
ex.iciness for the sake of simplicity and 
intelligibility. further, my spelling 
has the advantage of bringing out more 
clearly the agreement'of the clan names 
given by Dorsey with those given by 
his predecessors. 
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^Omaha clan is subdivided into subclans. The number o _ 
subclans varies, at present, according to the particular clan ; 
but Dorsey found traces of the existence of four subclans in 
each clan in former days. The subclans themselves seem to 
be composed of a number of groups of a still lower order 

which may be called sections.^ . , , , . 

The list of Omaha clans ( gentes) and subclans (sub- 
gentes) with their respective taboos, as a.scertained by J. 
Owen Dorsey, is in the main as follows; — 

I. In the Hanggnshenoo division of the tribe there were 

I. The Wejeeshte or Elk clan. It has the first place m 
the tribal circle. The members of this clan are afraid to 
touch any part of the male elk or to eat its flesh, arid they 
may not eat the flesh of the male deer. Should they 
accidentally violate this custom, they say that they are sure 
to break out in boils and white spots on different parts o 
the body. But when a member of this clan dies, he is 

buried in moccasins made of deer skin. _ 

2 The Eengke-saM or Black Shoulder clan. 1 his is a 
Buffaio clan. Its place in the tribal circle is next to that of 
the Elk clan. The clan has a tradition that its ancestors 
were once buffaloes who lived under water, but that having 
reached the land they snuffed at the four winds and prayed 
to them. When the Omahas went on the buffalo hunt and 
could get skins for tents, it was customary to decorate the 
principal tent of this clan on the outside with three circ es, 
within each of which was painted a buffalo head. Ihe clan 
used to be divided into four subclans, of which one is now 
extinct. The names of some of the subclans are variously 
given, {a) The members of one of them (the Wathgecje) 
are forbidden to eat buffalo tongues and to touch bufialo 
heads. ib) The members of a second (the Waiazeejeede 
thataji) are forbidden to eat r.ed maize, (c) The members 
of a third (the EeekeethT) are or were the criers of the tribe. 
id) And the members of a fourth .subdivision of the clan 


I T. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Socio- 
logy*” Third A tut tea/ Report of the 
Bunau of Ethnoh^ (Washington, 

1884), p. 215. , , . 

* J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha bocio- 


op. cit. pp. 225-251. As to 
spelling of the native names of the 
tribal divisions, clans, and subclans, see 
above, p. 93, note 2. 
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^'.-he-sab^ eeiajt) are not allowed to toucli black Iiorns 
(of buffaloes). But it is doubtful whether this last sub¬ 
division was strictly a subclan. 

3. The Hangga clan. This, like the Eengke-sab^, is a 
Buffalo clan and camps next to it in the tribal circle. 
They, too, have a tradition that their ancestors were once 
buffaloes and lived under water. The clan is divided into 
two subclans, each of which has several names, {a) One of 
the subclans is sometimes spoken of by a name which 
means ‘‘ Pertaining to the sacred cotton-wood bark''; but 
when its members are described by their taboos, they 
are called Those who do not eat buffalo sides ” and 

Those wh6 do not eat geese, swans, and cranes.*^ They 
are allowed to eat buffalo tongues. (^) The second 
subclan is often referred to as Pertaining to the sacred 
skin of the white buffalo cow”; but when reference Ls 
made to their taboo they are called by a name which seems 
to mean They cannot eat buffalo tongues.^’ However, 
they are at liberty to eat buffalo sides, which the other 
members of the Hangga clan are not allowed to do. 

4. The Thatada clan. It occupies the fourth place in 
the tribal circle, next to the Hangga clan. But unlike other 
clans, its subclans have separate camping areas. Were it 
not for the marriage law, says Dorsey, we should say that 
the Thatada was a phratry and that its subclans were clans. 
These subclans are four in number, as follows : {a) The 
Wasabe-heetaji subclan. Its name is derived from wasabe^ 

a black bear,” ha^ ‘‘ a skin,” and eetajt^ “ not to touch ” ; so 
that the name of the clan means Those who do not touch 
the skin of a black bear.” The members of this subclan are 
forbidden to touch the hide of a black bear and to eat its 
flesh. They say that their ancestors were made under¬ 
ground, and that they afterwards came to the surface. This 
Black Bear .subclan is itself reported to be subdivided into 
four .sections, to wit, the Black Bears, the Raccoons, the 
Grizzly Bears, and the Porcupines. Of these four sections 
the Black Bears and the Raccoons are said to be brothers, 
and when a man kills a black bear, he says, I have killed 
a raccoon.’* (^) The IVajeenga thataji subclan. This 
name means “ They who do not eat (small) birds.” The 


The 

Hangga, a 

l^uffalo 

clan. 


The 

Thainda 
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1 he Wolf 
clan. 


members of this subclan may eat wild turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and cranes. When they are sick, they may eat prairie 
chickens. When they are on the warpath, the only birds 
tabooed to them are the hawk and the martin. One of his 
Indian informants told Dorsey that this Small bird subclan 
was itself subdivided into sections and subsections as follows : 
I. Hawk people; 11. Blackbird people, subdivided again 
into White heads. Red heads, Yellow heads, and Red wings. 
Ill, Gray Blackbird (the common starling) or Thunder 
people, subdivided again into Gray Blackbirds, Meadow 
larks. Prairie-chickens, and perhaps Martins. IV. Owl and 
Magpie people, .subdivided again into Great Owls, Small 
Owls, and Magpies. However, two other df Dorsey’s 
Indian informants denied that the Small Bird subclan was 
subdivided into these sections and subsections. (r) The 
Te-pa-eetaji subclan. These are the Eagle people, but they 
are not allowed to touch a buffalo head. According to one 
of Dorsey’s informants, this subclan is again subdivided into 
four .sections called respectively “ Keepers of the Pipe,” 

“ The only Hangga,” “ Real Eagle,” and “ Bald Eagle.” (</) 
The Ke-ee or Turtle subcian. The members of this subclan 
may not eat a turtle, but they are allowed to touch or carry 
one. Figures of turtles were painted on the outside of their 
tents. One of Dorsey’s informants affirmed, and two others 
denied, that the Turtle subclan was itself subdivided into 
four sections called respectively “ Big Turtle,” “ Turtle that 
does not flee,” “ Red-breasted Turtle,” and “Spotted Turtle 
with Red Eyes.” 

5 . The Kaze or Kansas clan. The members of the 
clan are forbidden to touch verdigris, which they call “ green 
clay ” (wase-too) or “ gray green clay ” {tvase-too-qooAe). The 
clan is subdivided into two or four subclans, for with regard 
to the number of the subclans there was a difference of 
opinion among Dorsey’s infor/nants. One of the subclans 
wf /called “Keepers of a Pipe” and another “Wind 
' /pie.” 

, II. We now come to the five clans of the Eeshtasanda 
clivision. They are as follows : 

I. The Mathingka-gaghe clan. The name means “ The 
Earth-lodge Makers,” but the clan is a Wolf clan, for the 
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ers of it call themselves the Wolf People, or the 
Prairie Wolf People. In the tribal circle the Wolf clan 
camps next to the Kansas clan, but on the opposite side of 
the road. They form the first of the Ecshtasanda clans. 
Their principal mythical ancestors {ntkze) ^ are the coyote, 
the wolf, and certain sacred stones, as to the number and 
colours of which opinions differ. One story is that the 
stones were made by the coyote or prairie wolf in ancient 
days for the purpose of bewitching enemies. The clan is 
subdivided into several subclans, as to the number and 
names of which Dorsey's informants were not agreed. One 
subclan is .said to have been called Keepers of the Pipe," 
another “Sacred Persons," another “the Coyote and Wolf 
People," another “ Keepers of the Sacred Stone.s," and a 
third, “ Those who do not touch Swans." 

2 . The Te-sinde or Buffalo-tail clan. In the tribal circle rhe 
it camps betw^een the Mathingka-gaghe clan and the Ta-da 
clan. Members of this clan may not eat a calf while it is 
red, but they may eat it when it turns black. This rule 
applies to the calf of the domestic cow as well a.s to that of 
the buffalo. Further, members of the clan may not touch a 
buffalo head nor eat the meat on the lowe.st rib of the 
buffalo, because the head of the calf before birth touches 
the mother near that rib. P'or purposes of marriage thi.s 
clan is undivided. 


3 . 1 he Ta-pa or Deer-head clan. Their place in the The Dee 
tribal circle is next after that of the Te-sinde clan. Members 
of this clan may eat the flesh of deer, but they may not 
touch the skin of any animal of the deer family, nor wear 
mocassins of deer-skin, nor use the fat of deer for hair-oil, 
as the other Omahas do. According to some, the members 
of this clan are further forbidden to touch charcoal. Fcr 
purposes of marriage this clan is subdivided into three or four 
subclans. One subclan is that of “ The Keepers of the 
Sacred Pipe." They are said to be Eagle People and to 
have a special taboo, being forbidden to touch verdigris 


* “ Nil’ie is a term that refers to a 
mythical ancestor, to some part of his 
h-xly, to some of his ^cts, or to'^.Home 
ancient rite ascribeii to him. A 
* ftikid ’ name is a personal name of 
VOL. Ill 


.such a character” (J. Owen Dorsey, 
** A Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, i894)» 
P- 367). 
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charcoal, and the skin of the wild cat. Another subclan is 
said to be that of “ The Thunder People,” and a third that 
of “ The Real Deer People.” 

4. The Eenggtkc-jeede clan. The name has been 
explained in various ways. It seems to mean “ red dung.” 
The place of the clan in the tribal circle is next to the 
Ta-da clan. Members of the clan may not eat a buffalo 
calf. It appears, says Dorsey, that the two Buffalo clans of 
the Eeshitisanda division are Buffalo-calf clans, and that the 
two Buffalo clans of the HanggatJunoo division are connected 
with the grown buffalo. The skin-tents of the Eengge-jcede 
clan are decorated on each side of the entrance with a 
circle, within which is sketched the body of a "buffalo calf, 
visible from the flanks upward. The clan is not subdivided 
for purposes of marriage. 

5. The Eesktasanda clan. I'he meaning of the name is 
uncertain. According to one account the name (spelled 
Ish-ta-snn-da) means “ Grey Eyes.” ^ Members of the clan 
may not touch worms, snakes, toads, frogs, or any other 
kinds of reptiles. Hence they are sometimes called “ the 
Reptile People.” For purpo.ses of marriage the clan is sub¬ 
divided into three or perhaps four subclans. One of the 
subclans is called “ Keepers of the Pipe ” or “ Real 
Eeshtasanda" another is called “ Reptile People,” and a 
third “ Thunder People " {Eengthd). The “ Reptile People ’’ 
are sometimes called “ Keepers of the Claws of the Wild-cat, 
because they bind these claws to the waist of a new-born 
infant; and the “ Thunder People ” are sometimes called 
“ Keepers of the Clam Shell,” because they bind a clam 
.shell to the waist of a child of the subclan, when he is 
forward in learning to walk. 

The three lists of Omaha totems furnished by Long 
(James), Morgan, and Dorsey will be found on comparison 
to agree in the main, though they differ in detail, as will 
appear from the following table, in which the subclans 
mentioned by Dorsey are omitted, except in so far as they 
appear to coincide with the clans enumerated by Long and 
Morgan :— 

^ See above, p. 
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Totems. 


White Clay ? 
Kuffalo-tail 

Red Dung 


Reptiles 

Thunder 


Omaha Totems and Clans 


Male Elk and Deer 

»5 ii 

Red Maize 

Bear . 

»> 

»» 

Turtle (Tortoise^ 

>> n 

»> »> 

Bird . 

>1 • 

)> • . 

White Crane 
>> »> 

>» »> 

Verdigris 


Deer-head . 

»» »» 
BufFalo-head 


Black Shoulder (Buftalo) 
? 

Wolf? 


Clans and Subclans. 


Wasc-ish'ta 

Wd-zhese-tu 

Wejeeshte 

Enk-ka-sa-ha 

Watazec-jecikthataji (subclan) 

Wa-sa-ba-ela-ie 

Wd^sd^ha 

IVasaha-heetaJi (subclan) 

A'a-t-ia-;e 

Kd-ih 

Ke-ee (sulclan) 

VVa-Jmga-e-ta-je 

lJl-}d‘dd 

Wa-jemgathataji {su bclan) 
Hun-guh 

Ilitn-gd (inedicine) 

Hanggii 

/Con-za. 

Kttnzd (Kaw) 

Kaze or Kamas 

Tapa-taJ~je 

Ta-pa 

Ta-pa-eta-je 

Tdpd 

Te-pa-eetaji (subclan) 
Mon-ekagoh-ka 
I Ta-sht-da 
Te-si fide 
fnggem>Je-da 
' Eiggrd-zhe-da 
i Eengthe-Jn.de 
I It^ash-a-tung 
E^eshtasanda 
i Ish-dd-sun~da 


j Eengtha (subclan) 
Eengha-sahe 
! Thatada 
I Alathingka-gaghe 


Authorities. 


Long 

Morgan 

Dorsey 

Long 

Dorsey 

1 -ong 

Morgan 

Dorsey 

L..ng 

Morgan 

Dorsey 

I.ong 

Morgan 

Dorsey 

Long 

Morgan 

Dorsey 

Long 

Morgan 

Dorsey 
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Hence we see that the Red Maize, Bear, Turtle, Bird, .Appaiem 
Buffalo-head, and Thunder, which are reckoned as clans by 
Long or Morgan or both, are described as subclans by dans and 
:^orsey. It may be that in the interval between Long-'s or 
Alorgan s visit to the Omahas and Dorsey’s examination of rtfpirts. 
the tribe these totemic'divisions may have fallen from the 
rank of clans to that of subclans but it is more probable 
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that Long and Morgan mistook (as they might easily do) 
subclans for clans, and that the more exact investigations of 
Dorsey revealed the error. The existence of subclans for 
purposes of marriage within the totemic clans is interesting 
and instructive, because it furnishes a fresh illustration of 
the strong tendency of totemic clans to subdivide into new 
divisions, which in time assume the rank of clans, while the 
original clans, from which they sprang, rise or sink to the 
condition of phratries. 

It is instructive to observe how often the device of 
splitting the totem has been applied by the Omahas to the 
buffalo, which formerly provided them with their principal 
means of subsistence. Thus among their totems are Buffalo 
Head, Buffalo Tail, and Black Shoulder of Buffalo; and 
members of the clans or subclans are accordingly forbidden, 
some to eat buffaloes’ heads, others to eat buffaloes tongues, 
others to eat buffaloes’ sides, and others to eat buffalo 
calves while they are .still red. I have already pointed out * 
that the practice of splitting a totem seems to be most 
commonly applied to an edible animal, the flesh of which is 
one of the staple foods of the tribe : and that the custom of 
thus splitting or .subdividing a totemic animal into more or 
less minute parts i.s probably in many cases an economic 
expedient designed to quiet the scruples of the superstitious 
without debarring them altogether from participation in a 
food which they could ill spare, and which is indeed almost 
tiecessary to their subsistence. People thus salved their 
conscience by renouncing a small part of the animal, while 
they appeased their hunger by eating all the rest of it. 

With regard to the rules of marriage and descent in the 
Omaha clans Morgan briefly tells us that they are the same 
as among the Ponkas; that is, no man is allowed to marry 
a woman of his own clan, children belong to the clan of 
their father, not of their riKJther, and both property and 
the office of sachem are hereditary in the clan.^ Fuller 
details as to the marriage laws are given by Dorsey. From 
him we learn that a man is forbidden to marry any woman 
either of his father’s or of his mother’s clan ; and that the 


1 See above, vol. ii. pp. 53 ^ 

L. H. Morgan, Aucient Society^ p. 155. 
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irie prohibition extends to the subclan of his father’s mother, 
to the subclan of his father’s mother’s mother, to the subclan 
of his mother’s mother, and to the subclan of his mother’s 
mother’s mother. Further, he may not marry a woman of 
the subclan to which the wife of his son, his nephew, or his 
grandson belongs ; and he may not marry a woman of the 
subclan to which the husband of his daughter, his niece, or 
his granddaughter belongs.^ With regard to the importance 
of the subclans or subgentes, as he calls them, Dorsey observes 
that 'Svere it not for the institution of subgentes a man 
would be compelled to marry outside of his tribe, as all the 
women would be his kindred, owing to previous intermarriages 
between the ten gentes. But in any gens those on the other 
side of the gentile uneike, or fireplace, are not reckoned as full 
kindred, though they cannot intermarry.” ' On the other 
hand a man is allowed to marry a woman of his own totem, 
provided that she is a member of another tribe.® 

Members of the various totem clans are distinguished 
from each other by their names and by the mode of wearing 
their hair. In regard to names we have seen that in other 
Indian tribes each totemic clan has its own names appro¬ 
priated to it, which may not be used by members of other 
clans.^ Similarly Omaha clans and subclans have each its 
own set of personal names which are bestowed on members 
of the clan but on no others. These names commonly refer 
in one way or other to the totem. For example, in the Elk 
clan there were certain sacred {nikie) names which were 
bestowed on boys according to the order of their birth in 
the family. I'hus the first-born son was called the Soft 
Horn (of the young elk at its first appearance). The second 
was called Yellow Horn (of the young elk when a little 
older). The third was called the Branching Horns (of an 
elk three years old). The fourth was called the Four Horns 
(of an elk four years old). *The fifth was called the targe 
Pronged Horns (of an elk six or seven years old). The 
sixth was called the Dark Horns (of a grown elk in summer). 
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’ J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio¬ 
logy'” Third Annua! Rep(^ft of the 
Btireau of Ethnology (Washington, 

1S84I, pp‘. 255-257* 


- J. Owen Dorsey, op, at. p. 258. 

j. Owen Dorsey, op. at. p. 257. 
* See above, pp. 13 .7., 34 
76 jy. 
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The seventh was called the Standing White Horns, in the 
distance (namely those of a grown elk in winter). Among 
the sacred names of men in the Elk clan are Elk, Young 
Elk, Standing Elk, White Elk, Big Elk, Full-grown Elk, 
Dark Breast (of an elk), Stumpy Tail (of an elk). Among 
the sacred names of women in the Elk clan are Eik and 
Tail Female.* In the Black Shoulder clan, which is a 
Buffalo clan, the first son is called “ He who .stirs up the 
water by jumping in it,” with reference to a buffalo 
wallowing in the water ; the second is called “ Buffaloes 
swimming in large numbers acro.ss a stream ” ; the third 
is called by a name that refers to the changing colour 
on the hairs of a buffalo calf; the fourth is called Knobby 
Horns (of a young buffalo bull); and so on. Among 
the names for men in this clan are (Buffalo that) Walks 
last in the herd. Four (buffaloes) Walking, Black Tongue 
(of a buffalo), Bent Tail, Cloven Hoofs (of a buffalo), Little 
Horn (of a buffalo), and Skittish Buffalo Calf.^ In the 
Black Bear .subclan the first son is called Young Black 
Bear, the second Black Bear, the third hour Eyes (with 
references to the bear’s two eyes and the two eye like spots 
over them in a black bear), and the fourth Gray Foot.® In 
the Bird subclan the first son is called Blackbird, the second 
Red feathers on the base of the wings, the third White-eyed 
Blackbird, the fourth Dried Wing, the fifth Hawk, the sixth 
Gray Hawk, the .seventh White Wings. Among the names 
of men in the Bird subclan are Red Wings, Standing Hawk, 
Gray Blackbird, White Blackbird, and Yellow Head (of a 
blackbird).'* Among the names of men in the Turtle sub¬ 
clan are Ancestral Turtle, Turtle that flees not. Spotted 
Turtle with Red Eyes, (Turtle that) Has gone into the 
Lodge (or Shell), and “ Heat makes (a Turtle) Emerge 
from the Mud.”® In the Eagle subclan the firstborn son is 
called Dried Eagle, the secortd Pipe, the third Eaglet, the 
fourth Real Bald Eagle, the sixth Standing Bald Eagle, and 
the seventh “ He (an Eagle) makes the Ground Shake by 


J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio- 
logy,” lliird Annual Report of ihe. 
Bureau of Rihnoh^iy (Washington, 
1884), pp. 227 sq. 


2 J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. pp. 231 sq. 
^ J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. p. 237. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. p. 239. 
J. Owen Dorsey, op* cit. p. 241. 
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ting on it/’^ In the Buffalo-tail clan some of the Names of 
men's names are Young Buffalo Bull, (Buffalo) Bristling 
with Arrows, and “ (Buffalo) Bull raises a Dust by Pawing 
the Ground/' " In the Deer-head clan some of the birth Names of 
names are Hoof of a Deer, Dark Chin of a Deer, Deer 
Paws the Ground,” and “ Deer in the Distance Shows its Tail 
White Suddenly.” ^ And similarly with the names of boys, 
men, and women in the other Omaha clans and subclans.'^ 

It is a law with the Omahas that there may not be more Notwv) 
than one living person in a clan who. hears any particular [^‘sons 
name. But when the bearer of a nam^ dies or changes it, mayi^ar 
then that name may be given to any ri v-born child of the 
clan. This rule applies more strictly t the names of boys 
than of girls/ 

The style of wearing the hair which is characteristic of Each clan 
a clan or subclan is sometimes an imitation of the totem. ' 

Thus in the Black Shoulder clan, which is a Buffalo clan, chmacter. 
the smaller boys have their hair cut in two locks like the of’^eaHnK 
horns of a buffalo.*^ People of the Hangga clan, w'hich is the hair, 
also a BulTalo clan, wear their hair in a crest from ear to sometimes 
ear, and this is called by a name which refers to the back imita. 
of a buffalo.^ People of the Bird subclan leave a little hair totem. 
in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and some at the back 
of the head, for the bird’s tail, with much over each ear for 
the two wings.® And people of the Turtle subclan cut off 
all the hair of a boy’s head except six locks ; two are left 
on each side, one over the forehead, and one hanging down 
the back, in imitation of the legs, head, and tail of a turtle.^ 

Members of the various Omaha clans also perform certain Rites an*i 
rites and ceremonies, which illustrate the relation in which 
the people are supposed to stand to their totems. Thus in dans, 
the Deer-head clan, on the fifth day after a birth, red spots Binh 
are made at short intervals down the infant’s back to imitate 


^ J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio¬ 
logy,” Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
18S4), p. 240. 

J. Owen Dorsey, op, cit, p. 244. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, op, rit. p. 245. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, op, tf/A’pp. 236, 
240, 241 sq,y 243, 246 j$r., 248, 248 
sq„ 250 


Deer head 

° J. Owen Dorsey, op, rit, pp. 227 j-ian. 

$q.^ note^. 

® J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. pp. 

229 sq. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, op. rit, p. 235. 

® J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. p. 238. 

® J. Ow'en Dorsey, op. cit. p. 240. 

For other modes of wearing the hair, 
see id. pp. 225, 237, 242, 244. 
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a fawn. According to one account the members of the 
Deer-head clan all assemble to witness this ceremony and 
rub red on their hair and make red spots on their breasts.' 
The intention of the ceremony seems plainly to be to identify 
a new-born member of the clan with his totem the deer, A 
similar Intention is expressed in a ceremony formerly observed 
at the death of a member of the Black Shoulder or Buffalo 
clan. The dying person, whether man or woman, was 
wrapped in a buffalo robe with the hair out, and his or her 
face was painted with the privileged decoration, which con¬ 
sists of two parallel lines painted across the forehead, two 
on cacli cheek, and two under the nose, one being above the 
upper lip and the other between the lower lip and the chin. 
Thu.s arrayed and decorated the dying man or woman was 
addressed as follows: “ You are going to the animals (the 
buffaloes). You are going to rejoin your ancestors. You 
are going or, Your four souls are going, to the four winds. 
Be strong ! ” '■* Members of the Hangga clan, which is also 
a Buffalo clan, performed a like ceremony over one of their 
number at the point of death. They wrapped him in a 
buffalo robe with the hair out, painted his face with the 
traditional lines, and said to him; “You came hither from 
the animals. And you are going back thither. Do not 
face this way again. When you go, continue walking.”® 
Taken in connection with the legends that these two Buffalo 
clans are descended from buffaloes,' these death ceremonies 
plainly point to a belief that dead members of the clans were 
transformed back into the ancestral animals, the buffaloes. 

Further, members of the Omaha clans and subclans 
appear to have been credited with a power of magically 
controlling their totems for the good of the whole com¬ 
munity. Thus at harvest time, when birds ate the corn, 
members of the Bird subclan used to chew corn and spit it 
over the field, believing that this prevented the birds from 
devouring the crop.® Again, when worms infested the corn. 


* J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio- 
logy. Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnolof^ (Washington, 
1884), pp. 245 sq. 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, op, at, p- 229. 
J. Owen Dorsey, op, cit. p. 233. 


^ See above, pp. 94, 95. 

' J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Socio- 
logy,” Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), pp. 238 sq. 
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■s of the Reptile clan used to catch some of them, 
pound them up with a little corn into a soup, and eat it, 
thinking that after that the worms would leave the crop 
alone, at least for that season. Yet at ordinary times 
members of the Reptile clan were not allowed to touch 
worms.’ Again, members of the Kansas clan, who are ceremonies 
Wind People, flap blankets to start a breeze when the 
mosquitoes are troublesome.” Again, during a fog men of and of tbo 
the Turtle subclan used to draw the figure of a turtle on 
the ground with its face to the south. On the head, tail, 
middle of the back, and on each leg were placed small 
pieces of a red breech-cloth with soine tobacco. They 
imagined that this would make the fog disappear very 
soon.® These ceremonies imply that members of a totemic 
clan possess a magical control over their totem and are 
expected to exercise it for the common good. They thus 
resemble the intichiuma ceremonies of the Central Australian 
tribes."' It is probable that similar magical ceremonies for 
the control of the totems would have been found practised 
by many other totemic tribes of North America, if only 
these tribes had had the good fortune to be described by 
an observer of the calibre of the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. 

A ceremony which appears to have been essentially akin Ceremony 
to the foregoing was performed by members of the Omaha 
Elk clan whenever the first thunder was heard in spring. 

Then the Elk people called to their servants the Bea'' thunder 
people, who repaired to the sacred tent of the tlk clan, 

There one of the Bear people opened the sacred bag, 
took out the sacred pipe, and handed it to one of the Elk 
men with some tobacco from the elk bladder. Before - the 
pipe was smoked the Thunder god was addressed ; and at 
the conclusion of the ceremony the rain was supposed to 
stop and the Bear people departed to their homes. The 
address to the Thunder god has not been recorded, but in 
the kindred tribe of the Ponkas it ran thus ; “ Well, vener¬ 
able man, by your striking (with your club) you are 

* J. Owen Dorsey, ** Omaha Socio- J, Owen Dorsey, op. ctt. p, 241. 

lorj,” Third Annual Repori of the ^ J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. p. 240. 

Bureau of Rthnology (Washington, See vol. i. pp. \o^ sgq,^ 

1884), p. 248. 2iAsqq. 
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frightening us, your grandchildren, who are here. Depart 
on high.” ^ This ceremony implies that the Elk clan was 
for some reason supposed to be able to stop thunder. 

On the whole, the Omaha traditions of descent from 
some of their totemic animals, the ceremonies performed at 
the birth and death of members of certain totemic clans, the 
adoption of personal names referring to the appearance or 
habits of the totemic animals, the wearing of the hair in 
imitation of the creatures, and the magical ceremonies 
performed for their control by the clansmen, all point 
clearly to that identification of the clanspeopte with their 
totems which, as I have repeatedly indicated, appears to be 
of the essence of totemism. It is all the more remarkable 
to discover this fundamental principle of totemism carried 
into practice by a single tribe of American Indians, while 
among the tribes which surround it on all sides little or no 
trace of such an identification of the man with his totem has 
been reported. We may suspect that the lack of evidence 
on this head is due rather to the inattention of the observers 
than to the absence of the thing. Similarly it is highly 
probable that many of the feature.s of Australian totemism 
which are reported only of the Central tribes were shared 
by many of the others, though the}^ have not been recorded 
among them. He who studies reports of the habits and 
customs of savages has constantly to bear in mind that the 
mere absence of evidence as to the existence of an institution 
hardly raises any presumption of the absence of the institution 
itself, and that nothing is so unsafe as to argue from the one 
to the other. In all investigations of savage life the mental 
capacity, intelligence, tact, and sympathy of the observer are 
of the first importance ; and as the union of these qualities 
is rare, so the number of first-rate observers of savages is 
few indeed. Where these personal qualities of head and 
heart are wanting, no liberal subvention of money, no costly 
apparatus, no elaborate machinery will supply their place. 

F'urther, the Omahas possessed certain sacred objects 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Socio- bag, pipe, and elk bladder, which 
logy,*’ 'Third Annual Kepo^rt of the are referred to in the text, see below. 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, p. 107. 

18S4). P- 227. As to sacred tent, 
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_ ^ere associated with their totemic clans. One of 

these w’^as a sacred pole of cotton-wood about eight feet 
long, which according to tradition was cut more than two 
hundred years ago, before the separation of the Omahas, 
the Fonkas, and the lowas. The Ponkas indeed still claim 
a share in it. A scalp is fastened to the top of the pole, 
and round about the middle of it is wound swan’s down, 
which is itself covered with cotton-wood bark and a piece of 
buffalo hide. This sacred pole used to be greased every 
year when the Omahas were about to return from the 
summer hunt. They feared that if they neglected to 
grease the pole, the snow would lie deep on the ground 
when next they went out hunting. Though it has a scalp 
attached to it, the pole has nothing to do with war. Yet 
any warrior who had taken a scalp might dedicate it to the 
pole. This sacred pole was committed to the care of the 
Hangga clan, which was a Buffalo clan. They kept it in a 
sacred tent decorated on the outside with corn-stalks. 
Another sacred object which this clan had charge of was the 
skin of a white buffalo cow. This also they kept in a sacred 
tent adorned in like manner with corn-stalks.^ 

The Elk clan has likewise a sacred tent, in which certain 
holy objects are preserved with religious care. In this tent 
there is a sacred bag containing the sacred clam - shell 
{tihabd)^ the bladder of a male elk filled with tobacco, and 
the sacred pipe of the clan, the tribal war-pipe, made of red 
pipe-stone. The holy clam-shell is kept in a bag of 
buffalo hide w'hich is never placed on the ground. In 
ancient days it was carried on the back of a youth, but in 
modern times, when a man could not be induced to carry it, 
it was put with its buffalo-skin bag into the skin of a coyote, 
and a woman took it on her back. The bag is fastened 
with the sinew of a male elk and may only be opened by a 
member of the Bear subclan of the Thatada clan.“ 

Lastly, the Hangga clan, which is a Buffalo clan, ov/ns 
two sacred pipes, though it has committed them to the 
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• J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Socio- 
logy,” I'hini Aunttai Report of tht 
Hureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), pp. 233-235. 


2 J. Owen Dorsey, op. cit. p. 226. 
As to the sacred clam-shell see also Dr. 
James’s account summarised above, p. 
90 note 3 . 
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custody of the Black ShouIdcr.s, another Buffalo clan. The 
pipes are made of red pipe-stone and decorated with 
porcupine quills. On ceremonial occasions the two pipes are 
brought out and solemnly smoked. They may only be 
filled by an Eeshtasanda man, who knows the ritual and 
recites certain ancient words as he cleans the pipe-bowl, 
certain other words when he fills it, and so on. These words 
may not be heard by other people, so the pipe-cleaner turns 
everybody out of the lodge while he is engaged in the 
discharge of his solemn duty. When the pipes have been 
duly cleaned and filled, they are lit by a member of the 
Uangga clan, and are then passed round the chiefs assembled 
in council on the affairs of the tribe. Both pipes are smoked 
by the chiefs. In smoking they blow the smoke upwards, 
saying, Here, Wakanda, is the smoke ” They say that they 
do thi.s because Wakanda gave them the pipes and he rules 
over them. Though at present there are only two sacred pipes, 
no less than seven clans arc said to possess such objects.^ 

Sometimes a man marries his deceased wife’s sister at 
the express wish of the dying woman, who may say to her 
brother, “Pity your brother-in-law. Let him marry my 
sister.” The Omahas observe the law of the levirate : a 
man marries the widow of his real or potential brother ” in 
order to become the “ little father ” of hi.s brother's children.' 

The widespread custom which forbids all social inter- 



^ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha 
.Sociology,-’ Third Annual Report of 
the. Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), pp. 221-224. A.s lo Wakamla, 
a supernatural being whose name is 
derived from viakan^ mysterious,’^ 
“ wonderful,” “ incomprehensible,” 
“holy,” see J. Owen Dorsey, “A 
Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleiienth 
Affnttal Eeport of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, ^894), pp. 
366 sq,y 372 sqq. In S. R. Riggs’s 
Dakota-English Dictionary (Washing¬ 
ton, 1890), pp. 507 sq.^ wakan is 
defined as spiritual sacred^ con¬ 
secrated ; wonderful incomprehensible; 
said also of women at the menstrual 
period”; and the followdng explanatory 
note is added : Mysterious : incom¬ 
prehensible ; in a peculiar state, which. 


fp-om not being understomf it is danger- 
OHS to meddle ivith ; hence the appli¬ 
cation of this word to women at the 
menstrual period, and from hence, too, 
arises the feeling among the wilder 
Indians that if the Bible, the Church, 
the Missionary, etc., are wakan, they 
are to l>e avoided, or shunned, not as 
being bad or dangerous, but as luakan. 
The word seems to be the only suitable 
one for holy, sacred, etc., but the 
common acceptation of it, given above, 
makes it quite misleading to the 
heathen.” IVakan may best trans¬ 
lated by “ tabooed.” See The Golden 
Bough,^ i. 343. 

* J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha 
.Sociology,” Third Apinual Report cf 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), P« 258. Compare E. James, 
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^^i^^>Detvveen a man and his wife’s parents, and also c 
^tween a woman and her husband’s parents, was strictly a 

observed by the Omahas, as well as by other tribes of t^he num and 

< • • liis wife s 

Siouan or Dacotan stock. Thus we read that ** it is a great parentsand 
sineularity in the manners of the Omawhaws, that neither beiween :i 
the father-in-law nor mother-in-law will hold any direct a„d her 
conversation with their son-in-law ; nor will he, on any 
occasion, or under any consideration, converse immediately 
with them, although no ill-will exists between them ; they 
will not, on any account, mention each other’s name in 
company, nor look in each other's faces ; any conversation 
that passes between them is conducted through the medium 
of some other person. . . . This extraordinary formality is 
carried to a great length, and is very rigidly observed. If a 
person enters a dwelling in which his son-in-law is seated, 
the latter turns his back, covers his head with his robe, and 
avails himself of the first opportunity to leave the presence. 

If a person visit his wife, during her residence at the lodge of 
her father, the latter averts himself, and conceals his head 
with his robe, and his hospitality is c-xtended circuitously 
by means of his daughter, by whom the pipe is transferred 
to her husband to smoke. Communications or queries 
intended for the son-in-law are addressed aloud to the 
daughter, who receives the replies of her husband. The 
same formality is observed by the mother-in-law ; if she 
wishes to present him with food, it is invariably handed to 
the daughter for him, or if she happens to be absent for the 
moment it is placed on the ground, and she retires from the 
lodge that he may take it up and eat it. A ten years’ 
separation will not change this custom. The Pawnees have 
no such formality, and on that account are said to be great 
fools. . . . The more distinguished and respectable the 
parties are, the more rigidly is this rule observed i and if 
either of the parties should be treated otherwise, the departure 
from the observance would be regarded as a mark of disrespect 
for a trifling fellow.” * The same rule of avoidance extends 



Atcouttl oj an Expedition from Pitts- 
i>urgh to the Rocky Mountains (London, 
1823), 222 sq. By potential 

brother ” Dorsey probably means 
what is otherwise called a collateral or 


tribal brother. 

* K. ]2k.vix^%Accoimt of an Expedition 
from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains^ 
i. 232-234. 
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to a v/ife’s grandmother ; a man does not speak to his wife's 
grandmother ; he and she are ashamed to do so.^ 

The foregoing accounts, it will be observed, speak only 
of the avoidance of a man by his wife's parents or grand¬ 
mother. But among the Omahas a wife was similarly 
debarred from social intercourse with her husband’s father; 
for Dorsey tells us that “ in like manner a woman cannot 
speak directly to her husband’s father under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. They must resort, to the medium of a third 
party, the woman’s husband or child. But if the husband 
and child be absent, the woman or her father-in-law is 
obliged to make the necessary inquiry,” 

Similar rules of avoidance between a woman and her 
husband’s father, but especially between a man and his 
wife’s mother, are observed by other tribes of the Siouan or 
Dacotan stock. Thus among the Assinneboins or Asiniboins, 
another Sibuan tribe,‘‘the names of the wife’s parents are 
never pronounced by the husband ; to do so would excite 
the ridicule of the whole camp. The husband and the 
father-in-law never look on each other if they can avoid it, 
nor do they enter the same lodge. In like manner the wife 
never addresses her father-in-law.”*"^ Tanner tells us how 
he entered an Assinneboin village with an Assinneboin 
Indian. “ When we entered it,” says he, “ I followed him 
immediately to his lodge. As I entered after him I saw 
the old man and woman cover their heads with their 
blankets, and my companion immediately entered a small 
lodge, merely large enough to admit one, and to conceal 
himself from the remainder of the family. Here he re¬ 
mained, his food being handed to him by his wdfe ; but 
though secluded from sight, he maintained, by conversation, 
some intercourse with those without. When he wished to 
pass out of the lodge his wife gave notice to her parents, 
and they concealed their heads, and again, in the same 
manner, w^hen he came in. This formality is strictly observed 
by the married men among the Assinneboins, and I believe 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha ^ J. Owen Dorsey, “Siouan Socio- 
Sociology,” 7 .hini Annual Report of logy,” Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
the Bureau of Ethnoloj^ (Washington, Bureau cf Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), p. 262. iS 97 )» P- 225. 

- J. Owen Dorsey, l,(. 
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all the Bwoi-nug, or Dah-ko-tah, as they call them¬ 
selves. It is known to exist among the Omowhows of the 
Missouri. It affects not only the intercourse between men 
and the parents of their wives, but that with their aunts atid 
uncles ; and it is the business of all parties alike to avoid 
seeing each other. If a man enters a dwelling in which his 
son-in-law is seated, the latter conceals his face until he 
departs. While the young men remain with the parents of 
their wives, they have a little separate lodge within, or a 
part divided off by suspending mats or skins ; and into this 
little apartment the wife retires at night; by day she is the 
organ of communication with those without. A man rarely, 
if ever, mentions the name of his father-in-law, and it is 
considered highly indecorous and disrespectful for him to 
do so. This custom does not exist in any shape among the 
Ojibbevvays, and they look upon it as a very foolish and 
troublesome one.'' ^ 

A similar custom prevails among the Ponkas, another 
tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock. A Ponka chief has 
been seen to throw his blanket over his head, turn round 
very quickly, and go away into another part of the house, 
when he happened to enter a room in which his mother-in- 
law was seated.*^ And as to the Dacotas proper, we arc 
told that “ somehow shame has come into the tipi [tent], 
and the man is not allowed to address or to look towards 
his wife's mother, especially, and the woman is shut off from 
familiar intercourse with her husband's father and others, 
and etiquette prohibits them from speaking the names of 
their relatives by marriage. This custom is called wihen 
kiyapi from iste^a^ to be ashamed. How it grew is not 
apparent. But none of their customs is more tenacious of 
life than this. And no family law is more binding." ® 
Another writer, speaking of the Dacotas,,, says : “The 
father-in-law must not call the son-in-law by name ; jieither 
must the mother-in-law : and the son-in-law must not call 


%L 
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^ Narrative oj the Captivity and 
Adventurer of John Tannery prepared 
for the press by Edwin James, M.l). 
(London, 1830) p. 146, , 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, '“Omaha Socio¬ 
logy," Third Annual Report of the 


Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), pp. 262 sq. 

3 S. K. Eiggs, Dakota Grarnmary 
TextSy and Ethnof^raphy (Washington, 
1893), P* 204 {Contributions to North 
American Ethnologyy yol. ix.). 
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his father-in-law or mother-in-law by name. There are also 
many others in the line of relationship who cannot call 
each other by name. I have heard of instances where the 
forbidden name has been called, and the offender was 
punished by having all of his or her clothes cut off of their 
backs and thrown away.’' ^ 

Among the Tetons, a Siouan or Dacotan tribe, a man 
may not look his mother-in-law in the face, nor may his 
brother do .so, and she may not look at them. If a 
man sees his mother-in-law, he must put his robe over his 
head and shoulders and pass by on the other side of the 
road ; also he must sit on the other side of the lodge. In 
like manner a woman dare not look at or address her 
husband’s father. A Teton man who lives with his wife's 
kindred is called “ a buried man ” (wt-cka ivo-kha)y and a 
woman who lives with her husband's kindred is called 
** a buried woman.” “ “ The restrictions as to intercourse 

between certain relations, which are so widespread in North 
America, exist also among the Arapaho. A man and his 
mother-in-law may not look at or .speak to each other. If, 
however, he gives her a horse, he may speak to her and 
see her. The same restrictions exist between father and 
daughter-in-law as between mother and son-in-law, say the 
Arapaho (though perhaps they are less rigid).” * 

It deserves to be noticed that in these accounts, while 
much is .said of the mutual avoidance between a man and 
his wife’s parents, comparatively little, in some cases nothing, 
is said of the mutual avoidance between a woman and her 
husband’s parents. From this we may perhaps infer that 
the rule which debars a man from social intercourse with 
his wife’s parents, especially with her mother, is more 
stringent than tlie rule which debars a woman from social 
intercourse with her husband’s parents, especially with his 
father^ The most probable explanation of all such rules of 

^ Philander Prescott, “ Contribu- ii. (1S89) p. 157. 
tions to the History, Customs, and ^ A. L. Kroeber, The, Arapaho^ pp. 
Opinions of the Dacota Tribe,” in 10 sq. {Buliefin of the American 
H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes 0/ Museum of UcLtural History,, so\. xviii. 
the United States, 196. Part i. ^New York, 1902). The 

- Rev, J. Owen Dorsey, Teton .‘Vrapahos are an Algonkin, not a 
Folk-lore,” American Anthropo/o^ist, Siouan, tribe. 
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ice appears to be, as vve saw,^ that they were adopted 
in order to prevent incest between persons who were deemed 
too nearly related by marriage, the avoidance between 
persons of opposite sexes being extended by folse analogy 
to include avoidance between persons of the same sex who 
stood in a similar relation to each other. If this view is correct, 
it perhaps enables us to perceive why the rule of avoidance 
should apply more strictly to a man and his mother-indaw 
than to a woman and her father-in-law. For we can hardly 
doubt that incest with a mother was condemned as a social 
offence before incest with daughter fell under a similar con¬ 
demnation, if for no other reason than that the physical 
relationship of a mother to her son must have been known 
long before the relationship of a father to his daughter was 
recognised. Hence the incest of a son with his mother has 
probably always excited even deeper horror than the incest 
of a daughter with her father ; and if that is so, it is natural 
that when the conception of incest was extended so as to 
include persons related by marriage as well as by blood, the 
incest of a man with his mother-in-law should .rank as a 
crime of deeper dye than the incest of a woman with her 
father-in-law, and that accordiiigly even mo^e stringent pre¬ 
cautions should be adopted to guard against its commission, 
VVe have met with some tribes which allow a man to marry 
his own daughter,- and with others which allow a man to have 
sexual intercourse with his daughter-in-law, his son’s wife; ’^ 
but we have as yet met with none which allows a mother to 
marry or have sexual intercourse with her own son. How¬ 
ever, it is reported that among the Tinneh Indians of 
North-West America sons sometimes cohabit with and even 
marry their mothers ; ‘ and among the Wahehe of German 
East Africa a man must sleep with his mother-in-law before 
he js allowed to cohabit with her daughter.^ The probable 
reason of this last singular custom will appear when \ye 
come to deal with the Navahoes.^ 

The Omahas, in common with other tribes of the Siouan 

^ Above, vol. i. pp. 2S5 notc\ 503. 

- See vol. ii. pp. 40, 118. 

^ See vol. ii. pp. 225, 226. 

^ .See below, pp. 362 .v/. 
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^ Rev. H. Cole, ‘‘Notes oil the 
Wagogo of German East Africa,” 
Jottrnalof ihe Anthropological Institute^ 
xxxii. (1902) p. 312. 

See below, p. 247. 
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or Dacotan stock, possess the classificatory syster 
relationship. In its main outlines the system was detected 
among the Omahas in 1819-1820 by the members of 
Major Long’s expedition, who have bequeathed to us a 
valuable account of the tribe. 1 hat account is based chiefly 
on information supplied by the Agent for the Indians ol 
the Missouri, Major John Dougherty, to whose integrity of 
character, humanity, and unequalled familiarity with the 
Indian character the painter Gatlin bears high testimony^ 
The account of the Omahas embodied in the report of 
Major Long's expedition is an honourable monument of 
s this intelligent and upright man. He seems to have been 
the first to recognise in its main outlines the classificatory 
system of relationship. His account of it, redacted by Dr, 
Edwin James, who compiled the narrative of the expedition, 
runs as follows •: “ The designations by which the Omawhavvs 
distinguish their various degrees of consanguinity are some¬ 
what different in meaning from ours. Children universally 
address their father’s brother by the title oifather, and their 
mother's brother by that of tincle ; their mother’s sister is 
called mother, and their father’s sister aunt. . . . The 

children of brothers and sisters address each other by the 
titles of brother and sister. ... A man applies the title of 
We-hun-giih, or sister-in-law, to his wife’s sister, until he takes 
her as his wife ; he also calls his wife’s brother’s daughter 


Wehunguh, and may in like manner take her to wife : thus 
the aunt and niece marry the same man. A man distin¬ 
guishes his wife’s brother by the title of Tahong, or brother- 
in-law, and his son also by the same designation. He calls 
the wife of his brother-in-law Cong-ha, or mother-in-law. 
A woman calls her husband’s brother Wish-e-a, or brother- 
in-law, and speaks of his children as her own. Her husband’s 
sister she distinguishes by the title of relationship, IVish-e- 
cong, or sister-in-law. Men who marry sisters address each 
other by the title of brother. All women who marry the 
same individual, even though not previously related, apply 


I Geo. C:itlin, Letters and Notes 2 $ sp Gatlin speaks of Dougherty as 

an the Manners, Cnsioms, and CondL “ this stern and uncompromising friend 

tion cf the North Anterican Indians. of the'red man, and of justice, who 

Fourth Edition (iLondon, 1844), ii- taken them close to his heart.” 
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Other the title of sister. Remote degrees of con¬ 
sanguineous alliance are distinguished by their various 
appellatives, and are universally acknowledged."' The 
same writer tells us that among the Omahas “ even a very 
remote degree of consanguinity is an insuperable barrier to 
the marriage union.” “ 

At a later time the Omaha system of relationship was Morgiins, 
more fully investigated by 1.. H. Morgan. From his great 
work the following cardinal terms of Omaha relationships fi calory 
are derived.^ In the generation above his own a man calks 
his father’s brother “ my father” (In-dd-cle) and his mother’s si.i^ 
sister “ my mother ” {E-nd-hd). But he calls his mother’s 
brother “ my uncle ” ( Wee- 7 td-gee) and his father’s sister “ my 
aunt” (IVee-Ue-me). In his own generation he calls his 
cousins, the children of his father’s brother or of his mother’s 
sister, “my elder brother” {^Wee-zhe-thii), “my younger 
brother ” ( Wee-son-gd), “ my elder sister ’’ ( Wee-ton-ga), “ my 
younger sister ” ( Wee-ton-ga), according to the sex and age 
of the person referred to. In the generation below his own 
a man calls his brother’s son and daughter “ my son ” ( Wee- 
nTse) and “ my daughter ” (We-z/iuu-ga). But his sister’s 
son and daughter he calls “ my nephew” (^Wee-toans-kd) and 
“ my niece ” ( W?.-te-zhd). Conver.sely in the generation 
below her own a woman calls her brother’s son and daughter 
“ my nephew ” {Wee-toans-kd) and “ my niece ” ( We-te-z/id); 
but her sister’s son and daughter she calls “ my son ” ( Wee- 
zhin-ga) and “ my daughter ’’ ( We-zhun-ga). 

Thus far the classificatory system of the Omahas is Anomalous 
perfectly regular and normal. But in one respect it presents 
a remarkable deviation from the ordinary pattern of the assigned 
system ; and this deviation it shares with other Siouan or 
Dacotan tribes of the Missouri region, though not with the children of 
Sioux or .Dacotas proper. The deviation consists in thcanda^'' 
peculiar position assigned to cousins, who are the children re- 
of a brother and sister respectively. Under the usual 

^ ExpediHan from Pitis^ sanj^^uirnty and Aiffmity, Tabic fl. 

ourgh to the Pocky Mountains (Lon- pp. 293 sqq. Compare the Rev. ]. 
don, 1823), 1. 23wy. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology'” 

2 E. James, op. Hi. i. 213. Third Annual Report of the Bureau 


‘ L. H. xMorgan, Systems of Con- 


0/ Ethnology (Washington, 1884), 
PP- 253-255- 
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form of the classificatory system the children of a brott’ 
and a sister respectively are cousins to each other ; but among 
the Omahas and other Dacotan tribes of the Missouri they 
are uncle and nephew to each other, if they are males, and 
mother and daughter to each other if they are females. 
Precisely the same treatment of such cousins is met with, as 
we saw, among certain Algonkin tribes such as the Miamis 
and Shawnees.* Thus an Omaha calls his male cousin, the 
son of his father’s sister, not “ my cousin,” but “ my nephew ” 
{We-toans-kA')\ and conversely he calls his male cousin, the 
son of his mother’s brother, not “ my cousin ” but “ my 
uncle ” ( Wee-nA-gee)!' A woman calls her female cousin, 
the daughter of her father’s sister, not “ rny cousin,” but 
“my daughter” {Wee-zhun-gd) ■, and conversely she calls 
her female cousin, the daughter of her mother’s brother, not 
" my cousin ” but “ my mother ” {E-nA-hA)^ So much for 
tire cases where the cousins in question are either both 
males or both females. Now for the cases in which they 
are one male and one female. A man calls his female 
cousin, the daughter of his father’s sister, not “ my cousin 
but “ my niece ” ( We-ie-zkA ); and conversely she calls him, 
not “ my cousin ” but “ iny uncle ” ( Wee-nA-gee).” A man 
calls his female cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother, 
tiot “ my cousin ” but “ my mother {E~nA-/iA'), and 
versely she calls him, not “ my cousin ” but “ my .son ” 
( We-zhun-ga or We-zhin-ga according as he is older or younger 
than she).® In all these cases, as 1 have already pointed 
out,^ the child of the brother ranks as senior to the child of 
the'si.ster : if the two are males, then the son of the brother 
ranks as “uncle” and the son of the sister ranks as 
“ nephew ” of his cousin ; if the two are females, then 
the daughter of the brother ranks as “ mother ” and the 
daughter of the sister ranks as “ daughter ” of her cousin. 
If the two are one male and one female, then the male, who 


1 L. li. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and AffinitVy pp. 17S 

- Above, pp. 70 * 74* 

3 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Copi- 
siiPtguhtity and Ajjipttty^ pp. 3 ^ 2 , 323» 

331. 332. 


‘ L. H. Morgan, op. at. pp. 325, 
333^334. 

^ L, li. Morgan, op. at. pp. 3 ^ 4 ) 
325. 331> 332. 

^ li II. Morgan, op. at. pp- 323 > 

333. 334- 

^ Above, p. 71. 
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1 e son of the brother, ranks as uncle of his female 
cousin, who is the daughter of the sister ; and on the other 
hand the male, who is the son of the sister, ranks as “son ” 
of his female cousin, Avho is the daughter of the brother. 

Thus in all cases a preference is shewn for the male line over 
the female. 

It seems probable, as Morgan thought, that this remark- This treat¬ 


ment of 
cousins 


able treatment of cousins, the children of a brother and a 
sister, represents an older and ruder stage in the develop- seems to 
ment of the classihcatory system than the stage at which an^eaUy* 
such relations are placed, as among ourselves, in the rank of stage in the 
cousins.^ If that is so, we conclude that the Omahas and |he ciLsf- 
other Siouan or Dacotan tribes of the Missouri, as well as 
certain Algonkin tribes, have preserved the classihcatory 
system in a more primitive form than the Iroquois and the 
Sioux or Dacotas proper, who, like ourselves, treat as 
cousins the children of a brother and sister.“ 


system. 


§ 10. Totemism avtong the other Dacotan Tribes of the 
^ Missouri 

The other Siouan or Dacotan tribes of the Missouri Other 
also had totemism, but their systems are far less fully known 
than that of the Omahas, and accordingly they may be 
dismissed more rapidly, 

Thus the Ponkas or Punkas, whose dialect is akin to 'rotemic 

that of the Omahas,^ were found by L. IT. Morgan to be 

organised in eight totemic clans as follows : —according 

to L. fi. 

I. Grizzly Bear. 2. Many People. 3. Elk. 4. Skunk. ^^organ. 

5. Buffalo. 6. Snake. 7. Medicine. 8. Ice. 


Marriage within the clan is prohibited. Descent is in 
the male line, children belonging to the clan of their father. 
The office of .sachem is hereditary in the clan."* 


* I.. H. Morgan, of Con- 

sansriiinity and Affinity^ pp. 177, 179 

- A.s to the Iroquois, .see above, p. 
28 ; as to the terms' for cousths (the 
children of the father's sister or of 
the mother’s brother) among the Sioux 


or Dacotas, see L. H. Morgan, 
Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity ^ 

pp. 322 - 325 » 331-334. 

5 T.. II. Morgan, op. at. p. 177. 

1 L. Ik Morgan, Andent Society^ 
P-155. 
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According to the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, who, as a 
missionary to the tribe for several years, had special oppor¬ 
tunities of studying its customs, the social organisation of 
the Ponkas is much more elaborate.^ The tribe is divided 
into two moieties, one called Cheejoo and the other VVajaje ; 
the Cheejoo moiety is again subdivided into two phratries, 
namely the Thunder or Fire phratry and the Wind-makers 
or War phratry ; and the Wajaje moiety is in like manner 
subdivided into two moieties, namely the Earth phratry and 
the Water (?) phratry. Each phratry is again subdivided 
into two clans, and some of the clans are further subdivided 
into subclans. The whole may be exhibited in tabular 
form as on the opposite page. 

F>om this it appears that the clans and subclans of 
the Ponkas, with their taboos, agree to a considerable extent 
with those of the Omahas. It is interesting in both tribes 
to observe how many of the clans and the taboos have 
reference to buffaloes, which furnished these tribes with their 
principal means of subsistence. Similarly among the Herero 
and other pastoral tribes of Africa, who have the toternic 
system, a large proportion of the toternic taboos have 
reference to the cattle." This observation should warn us 
against falling into the common error of treating totemism 
as a religion or worship of animals and plants. While it is 
true that the system invests animals, plants, and other natural 
objects with a degree of awe and mystery which seem 
strange to us, this superstitious respect never amounts to 
worship in the proper sense of the word so long as totemism 
is totemism. It is only when totemism proper has fallen 
into decay that a religion in the strict sense of the word 
may grow out of its ruins. 

Like the Omahas, the Ponkas camped in a circle, one 
half of the circle being assigned to the Cheejoo moiety and 
the other half to the Wajaje ; and each phratry and each 
clan had its fixed place in the circle.^ 


^ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Siouan Socio- 
log>*,” Fif(tenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Eihnolo§)> (Washington, 
ivS97), PP* I h.ave changed 

Dorsey’s spelling. .See .above, p. 93 
note 


2 See above, vol. ii. pp. 358, 
362 sq. 

J. Owen Dorsey, “Siouan Socio* 
1 ogy, ’ ’ ^fifteenth A11 n nal Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
i^ 97 )> P- 228. 
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Ponkas have, with merely dialectical variations in 
the terms, the classificatory system of relationship in the 
same form as the Omahas. The agreement extends to the 


Totemic System of the Ponkas 


Moieties. 

Phratries. 

Clans. 

Subclans. 


'1 Thunder or 
Fire 1 

"j I. Legs stretched oul 
' (in reference to a 

1 dead beast) 

t 

L 


1 2. Touch not the skin 
of a black bear 


I 

Chcejoo 1 


1 1 

1 ' I. Wears-tails (/>. locks ol 
1 hair) : Does-not-touch- 


I 

3. Wildcat 

1 

charcoal : Does-not-touch- 
verdigris. 


Wind-makers 
or War 

! 1 

i 

^ 2. Does-not-touch-blood, 

^ I. Does-not-touch-a-buffalo- 


4. Bald Human 

tail. 



Head (Elk- 

2. Does - not - eat - buffilo - 



. people) 

j tongues. 



1 

i 3. Does-not-eat-deer-and-elk. 


Earth . . , 

' 5. Medicine: Does- 
not-toiich buf- | 
falo-tails (Buf- | 
falo people) J 

1 I. Real Ponka, Keepers-of-a- 
l sacred-pipe. 

2. Grey Ponka. 

I 



1 

I. Buffalo-tail: Does-not-eat- 




i buffalo - tongues : Does- 


I 

j 6. Dark Buffalo 

j not«eat-a-veTy-young-buf- 

1 falO'Calf. 


I 

i 

1 2. Does-not-tOLich-a-buffalo- 
.i head or skull. 

Wajaje 'j 

j 

i 

j t. Dark Osage: Keepers-of-a- 

1 


1 

1 sacred-pipe : Does-not- 

1 

J 

1 

7 . Wajaje, Osage i ■ 

toucri - verdigris : Does - 
not-touch-charcoal. 

i 

i 


2. Grey Osage : Does-noU 


1 

1 


touch-serpents. 

V 

Water (?) 

J 

3. Ow'I (now extinct). 

1 


I . Does - not - touch - a-biifl'alo - 

j 


i 

head (or skull). 

j 


1 

2. Does-not-touch-a-biiffalo- 

! 


S. Reddish-yellow 1 

calf. 

t 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Buffalo * ' j 

i 

3. Does-nol:-touch-the-yellow- 

hide-of-a-buffalo-calf. 

4. Does - not - eat - buffalo - 

- 

.i 

■i 

! 

tongues. 


* lie I onka name is nuqe^ which, 
says Dorsey, is miscalletlice.’* 
Hence it would seem that the name of 
the eighth clan in Morgan's list (above, 


P' 117) is a mi-snonier. In this cl 
(Reddish-yellow Buffalo) the subcla 
are uncertain, but the four taboo nan- 
exist as in the table. 


§L 

The clnssi- 
ficatory 
system of 
relation¬ 
ship among 
the Ponkas. 
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treatment of cousins, the children of a brother and sister 
respectively.^ 


'The lowas, 
another 
Siouar» 
tribe. 

1 'hf.fr 
totemic 
clans and 
phratries. 


The lowas, another Siouan or Dacotan tribe of the 
Missouri, lived in a large village, cultivated maize and beans, 
and trafficked with traders from St. Louis in the skins of 
beavers, otters, raccoons, deer, and bears.^ They were 
divided into two phratries; each phratry was subdivided 
into four or five clans ; and each clan was again subdivided 
into subclans. In the tribal circle each phratry camped by 
itself in one of the semicircles. The table on the opposite 
page exhibits the Iowa phratries, clans, and subclans, as 
these were ascertained by the Rev, J. Owen Dorsey.^ 

Subdivision In this list the names of the subclans compared with' 
those of the clans seem to shew very clearly that among 
the lowas, as among so many other totemic tribes, thjj^clans 
have a tendency to split into subclans with secondary 
totems derived from the primary. Thus we may suppose 
that the Black Bear clan has split up into the subclans 
Black Bear with a White Spot, Black Bear with a Red 
Nose, etc.; that the Wolf clan has split up into the sub¬ 
clans White Wolf, Black Wolf, etc.; that the Eagle clan 
has split up into the subclans Golden Eagle, Grey E2agle, 
etg, ; that the E21k clan has split up into the subclans Big 
Elfey Young Elk, etc.; and similarly with all the rest. 

The lowas have a tradition that the Bear clan and the 
Wpjf clan used to live underground in the beats 

arf^ wolves respectively, and that the Eagle and Pigeon 
came to earth in the shape of birds. Ihey say, too, 
that the Owl clan came out of a hollow tree near the Red 
Bank ; that the Snake clan came out of the bank near the 
water ; and that the Beaver clan issued forth from a little 


clans Nvith 
stscondary 
totems 
derived 
" from the 
prinii.u*y; 


iovvra 

traditions 

of’ihe 

'•-rles^hi 


from liidt' 

totemic 

animals. 


1 I.. U. Morgan, SysUf/is of Con- 

sanguinity and Affittity, Table H. pp. 

293 sqq. 

Handbook of Anierican Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 612 sq, 

3 J. Owen Dorsey, Siouan Socio- 
log)'," Eifteenth Annua/ Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1897), pp. 238 sq, Morgan gives a 
list of ei^bt existing Iowa clans and one 


extinct clan [Ancient Society^ p. i5^)* 
It agrees perfectly with Dorsey s, 
except that it does not indicate the 
distribution of the.clan.s into phratries 
and their subdivision into subclans. I 

subjoin his list for comparison :.- 

I. Wolf. 2. Bear, 3. Cow Bufifalo. 

4. Elk. 5. Eagle. Pigeon. 

7. Snake. S. Owl ; 

and an extinct Beaver clan. 
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Toxemic System os ths: Iowas 




Phiatrtes. 

Claus. 

.. 

i ^ Subclans. 

r 

) 

I. Black bear -j 

! 1. Largo black bear with a white spot on the chest, 
j 2. A black bear with a red nose (literally, Nose 
White). 

3. Young black bear, a .short black bear. 

4. A small reddish black bear, motherless ; It has 

little hair and runs .swiftly. 

[ 

2. Wolf . . 1 

While-wolf. 

2. Black-wolf. 

3. Grey-wolf. 

4. Coyote. 

1 

First .j 

3. Eagle and [ 
Thunder- J 
being 

1. Real or Golden E.agle. 

2. Ancestral or Grey eagle, 

3. Spotted-eagle. 

4. Bald eagle. 


4. Elk (no^v [ 
extinct) | 

1. Big-elk. 

2. Young-elk (?). 

3. Eik*somewhat*long. 

4. Young-elk (?). 

1 

( 

5, Beaver • . 

r. Big-beaver. 

2. (Meaning of nan\e unknown). 

3. Young-beaver, 
i 4. Water-person. 

f 

6. Pigeon . i 

j I. Big-raccoon, 
i. Young-raccoon. 

3. Young-pigeon. 

1 4. Prairie-chicken, grouse. 

Second 

7. Buffalo . 1 

8. Snake (now [ 

extinct) 1 

1 I. Big-butfalo-bull. 

1 2. Young-buffalo-bulk 
i 3. Young-bufifalo-bulLthat-is-disiended (?). 
j 4. Buffalo-calf. 

! I. Yellow-snake (Rattlesnake). 

* 2. Real-snake (species of snake shorter than the 
! rattlesnake). 

1 3, Copperhead-snake (?). 

4. Grey-snake. 

1 

9, Owl (now 1 
extinct) j 

1 

1 'The names of the subclan.s are forgotten. 


^ The survivors of ihe Beaver clan have joined the Beaver clan f>f the 
Oto tribe. 
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Stream in an Island of the river.' These legends all 
to a belief that the human clanspeople are descended from 
their toternic animals. 

The rules of marriage, descent, and inheritance are the 
.same among the lovvas as among the Ponkas,^ and they 
have the classificatory system of relationship in the same 
form.® 

The Otoes and Missouris are two Siouan or Dacotan 
tribes of the Missouri valley who have long coalesced into 
one. According to Morgan, the united tribes were divided 
into eight toternic clans as follows :—^ 

I. Wolf. 2. Bear. 3. Cow Buffalo. 4. Elk. 

5. Eagle. 6. Pigeon. 7. Snake. 8. Owl. 

Thus the clans agreed in their totems as well as in their 

number with those of the lowas. Like them, too, they 
were exogamous, no man being allowed to marry a woman 
of his own clan. But unlike the clans of the lowas, Ponkas, 
and Ornahas, the clans of the Otoes and Missouris are 
hereditary in the female line, children belonging to the clan 
of their mother, hot to that of their father. The office of 
sachem is also hereditary in the clan, and therefore in the 
female line. Taken together with the case of the Mandans, 
another Siouan or Dacotan tribe who retain maternal 
descent, the custom of the Otoes and Missouris raises a 
presumption that all the Siouan or Dacotan tribes had 



' The Rev. William Hamilton, 
quoted by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, 
“The Social Organization of the Siouan 
A me nran Folk-lore^ 
iv. (1891) pp. 33 S- 340 - These 
legends were originally published by 
Mr. Hamilton in 184S in a letter to 
the children of Presbyterian Sunday 
Schools. Mr. Hamilton is Owen 
Dorsey’s authority for the list of 
Iowa clans given above, 

- L. II. Morgan, Ancicfit Society^ 
p. 156. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity^ Table II. 
[)p. 293 sqq. • 

L. I'l. Morgan, Aneieni Society^ 
p. 156. The li-st of Oto clan.s given 


by J. Owen Dorsey agrees with that 
of Morgan, except that it inserts a 
Beaver clan and does not distinguish 
the Black Bear from the Wolf clan. 
Of the Missouri clans Dorsey ascer¬ 
tained the names of three, namely 
the Black Bear, Eagle or Thunder- 
bird, and the Elk. Of these the Eagle 
or Thunderbird clan is subdivided into 
four subclans, namely Thunderbird, 
Eagle, Hawk, and A-people-who-eat- 
no-sinal l-birds-which-have-been-killed- 
by-larger-ones. This last subclan is 
said to be a recent addition. See J. 
Owen Dorsey, ‘ Siouan .Sociology,’* 
T'iftd:nth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1897), 
p. 240. 


A 
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iSmcrly mother-kin instead of father-kin, and that the 
change from the one line of descent to the other, wherever 
it has taken place among them, has been comparatively 
recent.^ 

The Otoes have the classificatory system of relationship ciassifi- 
in a form which agrees with that of the Omahas. system. 

Another tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock who had 
totemism were the Kansas or Kaw. Their language is 
mo.st nearly akin to that of the Osages. According to 
Morgan, the Kansas or Kaw were among the wildest of me „ibe. 
American Indians, yet withal an intelligent and interesting 
people. They long resisted all attempts to convert them 
to the Christian religion, of which the trappers and whisky- 
dealers in their neighbourhood did not perhaps afford an 
altogether shining example.® But they were not nomads. 

When the explorers Lewis and Clark visited them m 
1804, they inhabited two villages on the Kansas River, 
to which they had been compelled to retreat from the 
Missouri by the inroads of the Sauks.^ The members of 
Major Long's expedition in 1819 found the Kansas in¬ 
habiting a large village or town of a hundred and twenty 
houses on the Kansas River. The houses were circular 
built of wood, thatched with mats and bark and coveied 
completely over with earth. ' In the middle of the house sufsis.ence, 
was the fireplace, and raised bedsteads ran round the walls, 
which were hung with neatly-made reed-mats. In addition 
to the flesh of the buffalo, which they hunted till the vast 
herds of that useful animal-were extinguished by the reckless 
improvidence of the white man, the. Kansas subsisted on 
maize; beans, - pumpkins, musk-rrielon.ss and water-melons. 

The work of cultivation was done by the women.'' 

The Kan-sas or Kaw were visited in 1859 by L. H. 




L. H. Morgan, Amient Society^ 

' pp. 155 . 156- • ^ 

L, it. Morgan, Sysitems of Con^ 
^ saft^tniiy amiAffinity^ 'I tt. 

p\\29is(/q. 

- 3 L. n. Morgan, Ancient Society, 

p. 1 $$'^ Handbook 4 Americah Indians 

north 'of Mexico, i. 653 
^ History of the Expedition under 


the Command oj Captains Lewis and 
Clark to the Sources of the Missouri, 
etc. (Lomlon, 1905) i. 55. 

f» Edwin James, Account of an 
Expedition from Pittsbuygh^ to the 
Rocky Mountains under the Command 
of Major S. //. Long {London, 1823), 
i. The tribe is here called 

the Konzas. 
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Morgan,^ who found them divided into foui'teen toteinic and 
exogamous clans as follows :— 


Deer. 

Eagle (black), 
l^rairie Wolf. 
Tent. 


2. Bear, 

6. Duck. 

TO. Turtle. 
14. Thunder, 


3. Buftaio. 4. Eagle (white). 

7. Elk. 8. Raccoon. 

II. Earth. 12. Deer Tail. 


Se.ijiiienta- 
tion of the 
Eagle clan. 


Mufinge 

and 

descent. 


J. Owen 
Dorsey’s 
•accovint of 
the social 
organisa¬ 
tion of the 
Kainias. 

Arrange¬ 
ment of the 
phratries 
aird clans 
in a tribal 
cird<‘. 


Such a 
local 

.separation 
of the 

exogamous 

divisions 

was 

probably 

adopted 

when 

exogamy 


In this li.st, a.s Morgan points out, there are two Eagle 
clans and two Deer clans. This affords, he adds, a good 
illustration of the segmentation of a clan, the Eagle clan 
having probably split into two fragments, which, retaining 
the original eagle totem, distinguished themselves from 
each other as Black Eagles and White Eagles. The rules 
of marriage and descent among the Kansas were the same 
as among the Ponkas ; that is, intermarriage within the 
totem clan was prohibited ; children belonged to the clan of 
their father, not of their mother; and both property and the 
office of sachem were hereditary in the clan.‘^ 

At a later time the social organisation of the Kansa.s 
was carefully investigated by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. 
He found them divided into sixteen clans, which were 
grouped in seven phratries and subdivided into a number of 
subclans. The tribe camped in a circle, in which the clan.s 
had their fixed place.s. Eight clans, composing the Yata 
or left side of the tribe, camped in the semicircle on the left 
side of the line of march ; and the other eight clans, com¬ 
posing the E^eshtungga or right side of the tribe, camped in 
the semicircle on the right side of the line of march. 1 hese 
two halfs or sides of the tribe, the Yata and the. heshtungga^ 
formed what may be called superior phratries, since no man 
was allowed to marry a wife from his side of the tribal 
circle.^ The mode in which among the Kansas, and 
apparently among all the other Dacotan tribes of the 
Missouri who camped in circles, the exogamous groups 
were thus locally segregated from each other is very note¬ 
worthy ; since it may help us to understand the method in 
which the somewhat complex relations between the groups 
were kept clear in the minds of those who had to .observe 

^ L. IT. Murgnn, Systems of Con- J. Owen Dorsey, “ .Siourin 

sangniuitv and Affinity^ p. 285. Sociolo^%' Fifteenth Annual Report 

- L. H. Morgan, . \ncient'Society^ of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing- 
pp. 156 sq. ion, 1897), pp. 230, 232. 
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It seems probable, as I have already pointed out in was nm 
dealing with the Central Australians/ that when exogamy 
was first instituted the groups within which marriage was sake of^ 
prohibited were for the sake of distinction locally separated 
from each other. Once the distinction between the kinship tmcUon^ 
groups was clearly established in the minds of the people, thtnn, 
the need of locally segregating them would be less urgent, 
and they might safely be allowed to intermingle freely, as 
they generally do in totemic communities. Yet still on 
certain occasions, when the tribe acted in concert, as in 
council or on the march, it might be deemed desirable to 
distinguish the kinship groups to the eye as well as to the 
mind by assigning them separate places at the council-l)oard 
or in the camp. Such an arrangement would materially 
contribute to prevent the sharp but intricate lines, which^ at 
once united and divided the kinship groups, from becoming 
altogether blurred and confused. 

The social organisation of the Kansas in phratries, TaWe 
clans, and subclans, as these were ascertained by the Rev. 

J. Owen Dorsey, is exhibited in the following table, in which ami^dan 
the clans are arranged and numbered according to their 
order in the tribal circle.^ It will be observed that clans of 
the same phratry do not always camp together, hor the ^ 
saiiv. --.f /i-'arness a diagram is subjoined, in which the places 
of the clans numbered in the tribal circle. 



16 


* Vol. i. pp. 246 

2 J. Owen Dorsey, “ Sio^an 


0/ ihe Bureau of Ethnology (Washing* 
‘Sio^an ton, 1897), pp. 230-232. 


Sociology,” Fifteenth Annual Report 





Magical 


ceremonies 
for the 
control of 
the totems. 
Ceremony 
of tile 
Tluindei- 
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Toxemic System of the Kansas 




Phratrii.s. 

L 

IL 

III. 

iir. 

III. 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

Vi. 

VL 

VII. 

vn. 

II. 

V. 

ir. 


Clans. 


Subclans. 

_ 


I. Earth, or Earth lodge / 
makers \ j 


Deer, or Osage . 


3. Ponka 


■I 

f 

’I 


4 . Lodge - in > the - rear ; V 

Last-lodge (Aaza^ 2 
yi''ansa) j 

5 . Bkack bear . . / 


6 . Ghost 

7. Carries>a-turtle-on-his- I 

back J 

8. Carries-the-sun-on-his " 

back 

9. Elk .... 
10. White eagle 


i 


■ 


11. Night . . . I I 

12. Holds-tlie-fire- brand- f | 

to-sacred-pipes, or \ | 
Small Han^ga j 

13 . 'L,^X'gtHangga',Hangga \ | 

apart from the rest, > 
or Stiff-deer-tail j j 

14. Buffalo (bull), or Big J I 

Feet \ I 

1 5. Ckeejoa peacemaker -j i 

16 Thunder-being people ; ^ j 
Grey*hiuvk people j ; 


1. Large Earth. 

2. Small Earth. 

1. Real deer. 

2. Eats-no-deer. 

3. KillS'Cleer, or Kills-quadrupeds. 

1. Ponka people, 

2. ' W ea r - red - cedar ( ft on ds ) - on -1 h c i r - 

head-s. 

1. Wind people, or South-wind people, 

or Camp-behind-all. 

2. Small-wind, or Makes-a-breexe-near- 

the-grouiid. 

1. Real Black-bear, or Eats-raw (food). 

2. Wears-tails (locks of hair)-on-the- 

head. 

Not ascertained. 

Not ascertained. 

Not ascertained, 

1. Real Elk. 

2. Sahage (meaning unknown). 

1. Legs-.stretche(l-out-stiff; White-eagle 

people. 

2. Wade-in-blood ; Blood people. 

1. Night-people. 

2. Walks-shining (Star people?). 

1. Ilawk-that-has-a-tail-li’iij „ 

, ^ ‘hke-an-eagle. 

eagle ; Little-one,,!, 

^ ^ all lean raccoon. 

2. Raccoon people, or Sm 

All! 1 -.u F • ‘^ttl^clans not 

A black eagle with spots 

recorded. 

1. Buffalo with dark hair * 

2. Reddish-yellow buffalo. 

(Red-hawk people ?) 

corded. 

Subclans not recorded. 


Some of the toternic clans of the Kansas, like certain of 
the clans of the Omahas, appear to have been supposed to 
exercise a magical control over their totems for the general 
good. Thus when the first thunderstorm broke in the spring 
of the year, the people of the Thunder-being clan used to put 
a quantity of green cedar on a fire, making a great smoke. 
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^orm ceased after the members of the other clans had bein^an 
cd prayers. The Buffalo clan helped the.Thunder-being 
clan in the worship of the Thunder-being, by sending one storm 
of their men to open the sacred bag of grey hawk skin and 
remove the mystery pipe.^ Again, when there was a blizzard Cerenjoiiy 
or storm accompanied by severe cold and h^^vy snow, the 
other Kansas used, to beg the men of the Kase or Kansa a snow- 
clan to interpose, because they were Wind People, They^^^‘’‘"* 
said to one of that clan, “ O grandfather, I wash good weather. 

Please cause one of 3/our children to be 'decorated.” Then 
the youngest son of one of the Kdze men was chosen for the 
purpose and painted with red paint. Thus decorated, the 
youth rolled over and over in the snow, reddening its white 
surface for somQ distance around him. ‘ That was supposed 
to stop the storm.^ These ceremonies for stopping thunder- Analogy 
storms and snowstorms, performed respectively by Thunder 
People and Wind People, appear to resemble in principle to the 
the intichhirna ceremonies of the Central Australians: they r^tnhe ' 
are magical rites performed by members of totemic clans Central 
with the intention of controlling their totems for the general 
good of the community. It seems probable that such cere¬ 
monies were commonly practised by the American Indians, 
as by the aboriginal Australians, though unfortunately very 
little indeed about them has been observed and recorded. 

The Kansas would not marry any of their kindred, Marriage 
however remote. Women before marriage laboured in the 
field.s, served their parents, carried wood and water, and Kansas, 
cooked. But vsdien the eldest daughter married, she com- Marriage 
manded the lodge, her mother, and all her sisters ; for her 
sisters, in accordance with a custom widely prevalent among si-sterk 
the North American Indians, were destined also to be the 
wives of her husband. The Kansas observed the law of the 'j he 
leviratc. On the death of her husband the widow scarified 
herself, rubbed clay on her body, and neglected her dress for 
a year, after which the eldest brother of her deceased husband 
took her to wife without any ceremony, removing her and 
her children, whom he regarded as his own, to his house. 


^ J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study (Washington, 1894), P- 3 ‘^ 5 - 
•of Siouan Cults,” EUventJi Annua/ - J. Owen Dorsey, o/>. cii, pp. 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 410 
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'I'he classi- 


ficatory 
fiystem of 
relaliotv- 
.ship 

.uncmK the 
Kansas. 


If the deceased man left no brother, the widow might marry 
whom she liked. Some Kansas had. four or five wives, mostly 
sisters.* 

The Kansas or Kavvs had the classificatory system of 




relationship in the same form as the Omahas, including the 
peculiar position assigned to cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively.** The main outlines of 
the system were detected among the Kansas by the members 
of Major Long’s expedition in 1819; for they have recorded 
that in this tribe “ the niece has great deference for the 
uncle ; ' the female calls her mother’s sister mother, and her 
mother’s brother nude. The male calls his father’s brother 
father, his father’s sister aunt, his mother’s sister mother, 
and his mother’s brother unde!' 


TheOsages 

anothf.'f 

.Sioiian 

people ■ 

of the 

Missouri 

valley. 


rbe social 
systt*m of 
theOsagefs 
the I^eace 
Side and 
the War 
Side. 


Closely allied by language and blood to the Kansas, with 
whom they freely intermarried, were the Osages, another tribe 
of the Siouan or Dacotan stock in the basin of the Missouri. 
They called themselves Waw-sash-e, which the French 
traders corrupted into Osage. The tribe possessed fine horses, 
which they captured wild and kept in the best order. But 
they were settled in villages on the Osage River, had made 
considerable progress in agriculture, and were less addicted 
to war than their northern neighbours. In person the Osages 
were tall and well-built. L. H. Morgan did not succeed in 
reaching them when he was among the Mi.ssouri tribes in 
1859 and 1860.'* 

The social system of the Osages has been described by 
the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. According to him three primary 
divisions or tribes, each including seven clans, coalesced into 
a nation of fourteen clans, several of the original clans being 
suppressed in order that the number of the clans in the tribal 

^ History of tht Expedition under 
the Command of Captains Lewis j^ind 


1 Kclw.in James, Account of an Ex> 
pedition from Pittsburs^h to the Rocky 
Mountains under the Command of Maj\ 
S. H, (rx>ii(ion, 1823), i. iiS> 
116. 

- L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 178 .vy., 
anti Table 11 . pp. 293 W- 

3 Edwin Jmnes, Aceount oj an Ex¬ 
pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Moiintains (London, 1823), i. 116 sq. 


Clark (0 the Sources of the Missouri^ 
etc. (London, 1905) i. 43 sq. ; Edwin 
Account of an Expedition from 
ISttsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
(London, 1823), iii. io6-io8 ; L. H. 
Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity^ p, 177 ; /r/., Ancient Society t 
P- * 57 . 
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Should not exceed fourteen, seven on one side of' the 
circle and seven on the other. Those on the left are called 
Chee-Hwo ; they are the Peace Side. Those on the right 
are called Hang-ka and VVashashc (Osage); they are the 
War Side. The Peace clans might not take animal life of 
any sort, but were obliged to content themselves with vege¬ 
table food, till they made an agreement with the War clans 
to supply them with vegetable food in exchange for flesh, 
which the War clans could obtain. Some of the clans are The 
divided into subclans. The list of the fourteen clans with 
their subclans ^ will be found on the next page. Osages. 

Before they attacked an etieiny, the Osages painted their The war- 
faces afresh. This was the “death paint.’^ Ail the clans on 
the Chee-Hwo or Peace side used “ fire paint,’' which was red, 
applying it with the left hand all over the face. They also 
jxit mud on the left cheek. The clans on the War side put 
mud on the right cheek. Some warriors who acted like 
black bears painted themselves with charcoal alone.^ 

The Osages are said to have universally believed thatMiefof 
they were descended from a snail and a beaver. A flood, 
they alleged, swept a snail from the banks of the Osage are de- 
River down to the Missouri and left it high and dry on the fr^om 
shore. Warmed by the sun, the snail ripened into a man, snail and a 
who, after receiving a bow and arrow from the Great wSpirit, 
returned to the Osage River. There he fell into a dispute 
with a beaver for the possession of the stream ; but the 
dispute was happily settled by his marrying the beaver’s 
daughter and sharing the enjoyment of the river with her 
family. From their union sprang the nation of. the Osages, Their 
“who have ever since preserved a pious reverence for their 
ancestors, abstaining from the cliase of the beaver, because 
in killing that animal, they killed a brother of the Osage, 


^ J. Owen Dorsey, “Siouan Sorio- 
Fifteenth Anmifd Report of the 
Bureau of Eth’^o/ogy (Washington, 
* PP- 2 ’^ Aa Account 

of the War (^"^stoms of the Osages,” 
The ^^tii. ( Phila¬ 

delphia, 1884) PP* ^’^3-114. In the 
latter article th ^ of clans 3 and 

4 is inverted ;names of the 
clans arc I 

VOL, nr 


have omitted some of the alternative 
names of the clans and subclans. As 
before, I have altered Dorsey’s peculiar 
spelling, setting some of the consonants 
on their feet instead of on their heads, 
etc. See above, p. 93, note 2. 

2 J. Owen Dorsey, An Account 
of the War Customs of tlie Osages,” 
The American Naturalist, xviii, 
(Philadelphia, 1884) pp. 132 sq. 

K 
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Totbmic System oe the Osages 




Sides. 


CJue^zhoo 
(Left or 
Peace 
Side) 


Clans. 


1. Those-who-wear- 

tails~or 4 ocks-of> 
hair - on - tkeii 
heads 

2. Buffalo-bull face 


Subclans. 


Ilanj^ - ka 
and 

ll^askauhe 
(Right or 
War Side) 


Those-whO'Carry- h 
the-sun-on-their- \ 
back, Sun-car-I 
riers J 

Ckec-zhoo peace- ( 

■{ 

■{ 


3 - 


makers, or Red 
eagle 

5. Night people 

6. Buffalo bull 


7, Thunder - being, \ 
or Camp-last ) 


8 . Elder Osages . 


9. apart, from 

the rest, or Real 
Eagle people 

10. Ponka peace - 

makers 

11, //fw^^-ztrt-having- \ 

wings, or White- > 
eagle people J 


12. Black bear 


\b{ 


U, 


Elk 

Lighters - of - the - 
sacred - pipes, or 
South-wind people, 
or Wind people, 
or Fire people 


1. Sun and Comet people. 

2, Wolf people. 


2. Hide-vvith-the-hair-on. 

1. Sun-people. 

2. Swan people. 

1, Touches-no-blood, or Red-eagle (really 

a hawk). 

2. Bald eagle, or Sycamore people. 

1. Night people. 

2. Black-bear people. 

1. Buffalo-lmll. 

2. Reddish-yellow buffalo. 

(Not recorded.) 

1. White Osage, 

2 . Turtle-carriers. 

3. Tail-flags, etc. 

4. Deer-lights, or Deer people, 

5. Fish people. 

6 . A deer subclan, called by some, “Turtle- 

with-a-serrated-crest-along-the-shell.^’ 


1. Bond-lily h or according j't. Flags, 

2. Dark J- to another < 2. Waisetsi (?)* 

Buffalo J account [ 3- cedar. 

1. Elder Hiisata, 

2. Hiisata, 

1. Black bear. 

2. Small cat. 

1. Swan. 

2. Dried pond-lily. 


1 This clan (No. 12) is divided into 
ivo parts, which were originally 
sparate clans: A. Wcaring-a-tail (or 


■ 4 , 


lock)-of-hair-on-the-he..^] • jj. Wcaring- 
four-locks-of-hair. / 
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WteMISM among other DACOTAN tribes I3I 

te years, however, since the trade with the whites has 
rendered beaver skins more valuable, the sanctity of these 
maternal relatives has visibly reduced, and the poor animals 
have nearly lost all the privileges of kindred” ^ This legend, 
with the custom said to be based on it, has the appearance 
of being tote.mic ; yet neither the beaver nor the snail appears 
in the extant list of Osage totems. It is possible that they 
were the totems of clans which have become extinct. 

The Osages had the classificatory system of relationship The 
in a form which, apart from dialectical differences in the 
terms, agreed with that of the Omahas.^ system. 

Another tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock in the The 
region of the Missouri were the Quappas. When they were ^lother’ 
discovered by the French they inhabited five villages on the Sioumi 
Arkansas River. The following names of their totemic Jheir 
clans were obtained by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey from a ‘o<«nic 
full-blooded member of the tribe :—Deer, Elk, fiiagle. Small- 
bird, Ancestral,Black Bear, Grizzly Bear (?),Buffalo (ordinary). 
Reddish-yellow Buffalo, Beaver, Fi.sh, Star, Crane, Dog (or 
Wolf?), Thunder-being, Panther, Turtle, Serpent, and Sun. 

Mr. Dorsey’s informant was not able to say on which side 
pX the tribal circle each clan encamped.® The Quappas had 
the classificatory system in a form which coincided with that 
of the Osages."* 




The Winnebagoes are a tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan The 
stock, who claimed to be the Elder Brothers of the Omahas, 
Otoes, lowas, and Missouris, and their claim was conceded another 
by these tribes.® When they were first discovered they were 
established at the head of Green Bay, Lake Michigan, and 
around Winnebago Lake in the present State of Wisconsin. 


' 'history of the Expedition under 
the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Clark to the Sources of the Missouri^ 
etc. (London, 1905) i. 43-45. 

2 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con> 
san^s^uinity and Affinity y Table II. pp. 

293 m - 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Siouan Socio¬ 
logy*’^ Pijteentk Annual Report of 


the Biu'eati ^(Wa.shington, 
1897), p. 229. 

* L. II. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and riffinity, Table 11 . 
pp. 293 sgg. 

^ J. E. Fletcher, “Origin and 
History of the Winnebagoes,” in II. 
R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the 
Lhiited States y iv. (Philadelphia, 1856) 
pp. 227, 235 sq,_ 
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^rhey are the so-called Puanfs of the early French explorers. 
The Winnebago dialect belongs to the Siouan oi Dacotan 
family of speech, but occupies in some respects a peculiar 
position. It approximates to the dialects of the Missouri 
tribes rather than to the language of the Sioux or Dacotas 
proper.^ The Winnebagoes were divided into eight totemic 
cUinsofthe exogamous clans, of which the names are given by 

Winne- r n 2 

bagoes. Morgan as tollows : —• 

1. Wolf. 2. Bear. 3. Buffalo. . 4 - Bagle. 

5, Klk. 6. Deer,‘ 7. Snake. 8. Thunder. 

Another list of the Winnebago clans was obtained by the 
Rev. J. Owen.Dorsey from a full-blooded Winnebago of the 
Wolf clan. It agrees with that of Morgan except that it 
substitutes a Water-monster clan for the Thunder clan, and 
that instead of the Eagle clan it exhibits a Bird clan sub¬ 
divided into four subclans, namely Eagle, Pigeon, Hawk 
(probably), and Thunder-bird.® 

Marriage The rules of marriage, descent, and inheritance were the 

aiidde^scent among the Winnebagoes as among the Ponkas ; that 

Winne- js, intermarriage within the clan was forbidden, children 
^c^of belonged to the clan of their father, not of their mother, and 
iinoUier-kin. botli property and the office of sachem were hereditary in 
the'clan.^ Yet traces of an older custom of female descent 
or mother-kin may perhaps be detected among the Winne¬ 
bagoes ; for Carver, who travelled in these regions in 1766, 
1757, and 1768, observes that “some nations, where the 
dignitary is hereditary, limit the succession to the female 
line- On the dea^h of a chief, his sister’s son sometimes 
succeeds him in preference to his own son ; and if he 
happens to have no sister, the nearest female relation assumes 
the dignity. This accounts for a woman being at the head 
of the Winnebagoe nation, which, before I was acquainted 
with their laws, appeared strange to 

The Winnebagoes possessed the classificatory system of 


1 L. H. Morgan, of Con* 

sangttiniiy ami AJjinity^ p. i8o. 

2 L. II* Morgan, Antienf Society, 
p. 157 - 

y J, Owen Dorsey, “ Siouan Socio- 
logy,” Fifteenth Annual Report of 


the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1S97), pp. 240 sq. 

■* L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society> 
p. 157- 

J. Carver, Travels through the 
Interior Parts of North America, 
Third Edition (London, 1781), p. 259 - 
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relationship in a form closely agreeing with that of the 
Omahas and Kansas ; amongst other points of agreement it 
placed cousins, the children of a brother and sister respectively, 
in the relation of uncle and nephew, or mother and daughter to 
each other, according as the cousins were males or females.^ 

An interesting account of the superstitions of the Indian 
tribes about Green Bay {Bate des Puans)y Lake Michigan, is 
given in one of the Jesuit reports for 1672, and as the 
Winnebagoes were probably one at least of these tribes, the 
account may be here subjoined. If it does not directly bear 
on their toteinic system, it does so indirectly, by illustrating 
that general attitude mind towards nature of which 
totemism is a special’product. “Four different peoples,’' 
says the Jesuit missionary, “are placed towards the head of 
the bay and live there partly by what they gather from the 
earth, and partly by fishing and hunting. Two others rather 
more distant dwell usually on the rivers which discharge into 
the same bay on the north side ; and all recognise diverse 
sorts of divinities, to which they often offer sacrifices. Tliese 
peoples have their gods, as the pagans had theirs formerly ; 
they have them in the sky, in the air, on the earth, in the 
woods, in the waters, and even in the infernal regions ; and 
as there have been found theologians who assign particular 
intelligences not only to the stars but also to the earth for 
the preservation of each species of^ thing, so those of our 
savages who are esteemed intelligent by their fellows 
entertain a belief that in addition to the sun and the thunder, 
which they recognise as gods of the sky and the air, 
every sort of beast, fish, and fowl, has a particular guardian 
spirit {genie), which has care of it, which watches over its 
preservation, and which defends it from harm. 

“That is why, just as the Egyptians erected altars to 
rats and mice, so these peoples have a particular regard for 
these creatures, as appears from a mouse which we had 
caught and thrown' out of the house. For a young girl 
having seized the mouse and being desirous of eating it, her 
father took the creature first and fondled it tenderly. And 
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^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity, p. 180, and 
Table U. pp. 293 sqq. As to this 


treatment of cousins, see al)Ove, pp. 70 f 
74, 115 
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when we asked him why he did so, ' It is, said he, because 
I would appease the guardian spirit {genie\ who has charge 
of mice; in order that rny daughter may not suffer from 
such an unusual viand.’ 

“There are certain animals, to the guardian spirits 
{genies) of which they pay much more respect than to 
others, because they are more useful to them. The venera¬ 
tion which they have for the bear is incredible; for when 
they have killed one of these animals in the chase, they 
usually make a solemn feast of it with very special ceremonies. 
They carefully preserve the beast’s head, paint it with the 
most beautiful colours they can find, and during the feast 
they set the head in a conspicuous place, that it may receive 
the adoration of all the guests and the praises \vhich they 
bestow on it, one after the other, in their finest songs. 

“They act somewhat in the same way towards the other 
divinities ; but to propitiate them they practise diverse sorts 
of devotions, of which the commonest and most considerable 
is this. They remain four or five days without eating, in 
order that by thus weakening their heads they may be able 
in a dream to see one of their divinities, on whom they 
imagine all their good fortune to depend. And because they 
believe that they could not be lucky in the chase of the deer 
or the bear, if they had not first seen them in a dream before 
going to seek the beasts, their whole care is to get a sight 
in sleep of the animal which they wish to catch. That is 
why they prepare themselves for their hunts by great fasts, 
which they prolong sometimes for ten days, as the Outagami 
nation does more usually. Indeed they do much more, for 
while the men are out hunting, they oblige the little children 
to fast, in order that they may dream of the bear which 
their kinsfolk are gone to look for; and they fancy that the 
beast will be caught if it has been once dreamed of, even by 
children.” ^ 

A Siouan or Dacotan tribe of the Upper Missouri valley 
are the Mandans, who having had the good fortune to be de¬ 
scribed by the painter Catlin dnd other travellers are amongst 
the best known of North American Indians, though the} 

1 Relations des Jisnites, 1672, p. 38 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 
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never to have played an important part in history. 
When they were visited in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, their once numerous villages had been reduced to 
two, which were situated on the Missouri about four miles 
below the mouth of the Knife River. Their principal 
village or town occupied a position of great natural beauty 
and strength, being built on a bluff at a bend of the 
Missouri and protected on two sides by the river, while the 
prairies stretched away, far as the eye could see, till their 
interminable carpet of green, unbroken by a tree, and 
changing into blue in the distance, touched the rim of 
the horizon. The houses of the village were of circular 
shape, from forty to sixty feet in diameter, solidly built of 
timber and covered with earth, which earned for them with 
white men the disparaging name of “ dirt lodges.” In spite 
of the name, however, the houses were not only commodious, 
but very neat and comfortable. The fire-place occupied the 
centre and the smoke escaped by a hole in the roof. Bed¬ 
steads, screened off by curtains of buffalo or elk skin, ran 
round the walls. Each house could accommodate from 
twenty to forty inmates. In the middle of the village was 
an open circular space, in which public festivals weie held 
and religious rites celebrated. One of the huts facing on 
this open space was the council house or “ Medicine Lodge,” 
where some of the most sacred ceremonies were performed. 
It was in this lodge that the young Mandan warriors annually 
submitted to many of those dreadful tortures which Gatlin 
has made famous by his descriptions and sketches.^ The 
Mandans subsisted partly by agriculture and partly by the 
chase. Iheir staple foods were buffalo meat and maize. 
They raised a good deal of maize and some beans, pump- 
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* History of the Expedition under 
Captains Lewis and Clark to the 
Sources of the Missouri., etc. (London, 
^905) 185 ; Geo. Catlin, Letters 

'nd Notes on the Manners^ Customs^ 
td Condition of the North American 
'dians^ Fourth Edition (London, 
44), i. 80 sqg.y 169 sqq. ; Maxi- 
ian Trinz zu \^'ied, Reise in das 
're Nord.America (Coblenz, 1839- 
iL 104 sq.f 1 x 6 sqq. ; h. H. 
in, Systems of Ccptswiyiinity 


and Affinity, p. >181 ; Washington 
Matthews, Ethno^aphy and Philolo^^ 
of the Ilidatsa Indians (Washington, 
1877), PP- 6 sqq., 13 ; Ilandhook oj 

American Indians north of Mexico, i. 
796 sqq. Lewis and Clark spent the 
winter of 1804-1S05 at the principal 
Mandan village; Catlin resided tor 
several months in the same village in 
1832; and JMnee Maximilian visited 
it in 1S33. 
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kins, and tobacco. I'he corn was sown in May and re 
in October. During the summer the women thrice hoed the 
ground with the shoulder-blades of buffaloes, for which in 
later times iron hoes were substituted. The season of the 
green Cv)rn was a time of great festivity with the Mandans. 
What they did not then eat of the corn was dried and 
packed away in ccichdSj as the hrench called such storehouses, 
that is, in pits six or eight feet deep, shaped like a jug and 
tightly closed at the top. But the Mandans depended 
mainly on the desh of the buffalo, and when the herds did 
not approach their villages they sometimes suffeied much 
from hunger j for being a siriciU weak tribe they dared not 
venture far afield in search ol the animals lest they should 
be cut off by their powerful enemies the Sioux.^ 

According to enquiries made by L. H. Morgan at the 
old Mandan village in 1862, the Mandans were divided into 
seven exogamous clans as follows :— 

3. Prairie Chicken. 4 * Good Knife. 

7. High Village. 

Marriage within the clan was as usual forbidden, but 
contrary to the rule of most Siouan or Dacotan tribes of 
the Missouri the descent of the clan was in the female line, 
that is, children belonged to the clan of their mother, not to 
that of their father. Taken with other exceptions, wliich 
have already met u.s, this rai.ses a presumption that descent 
was originally in the female line among all the tribes c;f the 
Siouan or Dacotan stock. Property and office were both 
hereditary in the clan.^ When a man married an eldest 
liaughter, he had a right to all her sisters.® A woman 
never spoke to her son-in-law, the husband of her daughter; 
but if he brought her the scalp of a slain foe, from that 
moment the two were free to converse with each other.' 


I. Wolf. 
5. Eagle. 


2. Bear. 

6 . Flathead. 


I Histoy of the Expedition under the 
Command 0/ Captains Leivis and Clark 
to the Sour es of the Missouri^ etc. 
(London, 1905) h 220; Ceo, Catlin, 
Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs, and Conditions of the North 
American Indians, Fourth Edition 
(London, 1844), i. 121 sq. ; Maxi¬ 
milian Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das 
Innere Nord^Ameriiii (Coblenz, 1839- 


1841), ii. 123^77., 192 m- y Washing 
ton Matthews, Ethnography andPhilc 
logy of the Hidatsa Indians, pp. 8 sq. 
23 sqq. 

L. H. Morgan, Ancient Soaety, 

^58- 

3 Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, I 
in das InHe7e Nord-Arnettica, ii. i 
Maximilian Prinz zu Wied 
ciL h. 132. 
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^ike all the other Indian tribes with which we are here Theciassi- 
concerned, the Mandans had the classificatory system of 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man relation- 


called his father’s brother “my father” [ 7 'd-tay)^ and his among the 
mother’s sister “ my mother ” (Nd-d) ; but his mother’s Mandans. 
brother he called “my uncle” {TA-wd-rd-to-ra), and his 
father’s sister he called “ my aunt ” {P-lo-me-nick\ In his 
own generation he called his cousins, the children of his 
father’s brother, “ my elder brother ” (Mooded')^ “ my younger 
brother” {Me-sho-kd), “my elder sister ” “ my 

younger sistfcr” -td-me-hd)^ according to their sex and 
age. In the generation below his own he called his brother’s 
st)n and daughter “ my son ” (J/Ie-ne-ka) and my daughter ” 
(Jlfe-no-hd'ka) ; but his sister’s son and daughter he called 
“ my nephew ” and “ my niece.” ^ 

The Mandans performed certain magical ceremonies for Magical 
the increase of the food supply, which in principle resemble perfoJmeT 
the mtichiiima ceremonies of the Central Australian i>y the 
aborigines, the only essential difference between them being 
that, whereas among the Australians the ceremony for 
increasing any particular article of food is only performed 
by the persons who have that article of food for their totem, 
there appears to have been no such limitation among the 
Mandans. Strictly speaking, therefore, the ceremonies 
which the Mandans performed were not totemic; but as 
they agree in principle with the magical totemic cere¬ 
monies perfoimed by their kinsmen the Omahas and 
^Kansas,“ as well as by the Central Australians, a 
descnp-ition of them may not be out of place in 
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§L 


sf-^lves in 
buffalo 
skins and 
inimic the 
action and 
voice of the jincl 
bumdo. 


skin of a buffaloes head with the horns, and this he had to 
keep in constant readiness hanging on a post at the head of 
his bed, that he might be able at a moment’s notice to put 
it as a mask on his own head, and so disguised to turn out 
dance for buffaloes in the public square, whenever the 
chiefs might command him so to do. Sometimes the 
dancers wore the entire skins of buffaloes, with horns, hoof, 
and tail all complete. The order to dance the buffalo dance 
was issued whenever no buffaloes had been seen for some 
time, and the pressure of hunger began to be felt in the 
village. Thereupon from ten to fifteen men, each wearing 
the head and horns of a buffalo, and armed with the bow 
or spear with which they were accustomed to slaughter the 
beasts, would sally out into the public square and there 
stamp, grunt, and bellow in imitation of buffaloes till they 
could stamp, grunt, and bellow no more. As each grew 
tired he signified it by bending forward and sinking towards 
the ground ; whereupon one of his fellows would draw his 
bow and hit him with a blunt arrow. The man so struck 
then dropped like a dead buffalo and was dragged out of 
the ring by the heels by the bystanders, who brandished 
their knives over him and went through the motions of 
skinning and cutting him up. The place of the wearied 
dancer was at once supplied by another, who danced into 
the ring with his mask on, and carried on the pantomime 
till exhaujsted nature compelled him also to desist. In this 
way the dance was kept up day and night by relays of 
dancers till the buffaloes appeared, even though the- 
formance might last without a moment’s intgw'.rrhission for 
weeks. All the time the drums were be,ra1:ing, the rattles 
rattling, the spectators singing or yelling t heraselves hoarse ; 
and all the time the sentinels on the neighl^.bouring hills were 
straining their eyes to catch the first sight I of the herd like 
moving specks in the distance. The movement they did so, 
they signalled the joyful news to the-' Village by waving their 
robes. Tl^en at last the Tuance ceased, the drums throbbed 
.iger, alr^^as bustle in preparation for the hunt. Spears 
were polishing, bows were twanging, horses pawing and 
snorting in impatience. Then there was a great clatter o 
hoofs, a whirlwind of galloping horses, and they were off. 
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'^dance had been successful ; it had compelled the 
buffaloes to come.^ 

In this ceremony, which has been graphically described 
for us by the painter Catliri, the pretence of being buffaloes 
and of being killed and cut up as such was clearly supposed, 
on the principles of imitative or honiceopathic magic, to 
produce the effect which it mimicked ; it obliged the animals 
to come and be killed. The ceremony was not observed at 
stated intervals but only as occasion arose, whenever the 
buffaloes were long of coming. But the Mandans regularly 
performed another magical ceremony for buffaloes every 
year in spring, when the willows burst into leaf on the banks 
of the river. The intention of this annual rite, as the 
manner of its celebration clearly shews, was not to ensure 
the killing but rather the procreation of buffaloes. The 
actors were indeed disguised like buffaloes as in the other 
ceremony; they wore the entire skins of buffaloes with 
the horns and tails complete ; the heads of the buffaloes 
were thrown over their heads, their eyes peered through the 
eye-holes of the animals, and they imitated the motions of 
buffaloes. But the scene which they acted was not the 
slaughter of the beast, but the leap of the buffalo bull on 
the buffalo cow. When that scene had been publicly acted 
in the presence of the whole population, wound up to the 
highest pitch of excitement, the actor who personated the 
buffalo bull was mocked by the women and children, be¬ 
spattered with filth, and ignominiously driven away from the 
village into the prairie. There he was again beset by a 
throng of women and children, and the artificial implement 
of fertility was wrested from his body by one of the women, 
who wrapped it in a bunch of wild sage and, escorted by two 
matrons on each side, bore it back triumphantly to the 
village. There she was lifted by her ^our female attendants 
on to the roof of the Medicine Lodge, ove; the door, where 
she stood and harangued the multitude for some time, 
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tion of ike North American Indians^ s< that while the head and horns of the 

hourth Edition (London, 1844), i. S3, buffalo were on the dancer’s head, its 
127-129. Each buffalo-mask worn by a tail swept the ground at his heels, 
dancer had usually attached to it a strip 
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claiming that “ she held the power of criation, and also the 
power of life and death over them ; that she was the father 
of all the buffaloes, and that she could make them come or 
stay away, as she pleased.” ^ 

While the two buffalo dances of the Mandans which 
have just been described, differed from each other both in 
their immediate purpo.se and in the manner of their celebra¬ 
tion, the ultimate aim of both was one and the same ; it was 
to ensure a plentiful supply of food for the tribe. And as 
the aim of the two ceremonies was identical, so too was the 
principle on which both were supposed to produce the 
desired result. It was the principle of imitative or homeo¬ 
pathic magic. 

The same magical principle was resorted to by the 
Mandans for the purpose of ensuring an abundant supply of 
their other staple food, the Indian corn. They celebrated in 
spring and autumn what they called “ the Corn Medicine 
Festival of the Women ” ( Wahka-Sinhuscli). For they 
thought that the Old Woman, who never dies, causes the fruits 
of the earth to grow and sends the migratory water-fowl in 
spring—the swans, the geese, and the ducks—as symbols of 
the fruits and as her own representatives, the wild goose 
signifying maize, the wild swan pumpkins, and the wild duck 
beans. So in -spring days, when the birds were expected, 
the Indians got much dried meat ready and hung it up as 


^ George Catlin, O - Kte - /Vi, a 
Reli^ous Ceremony^ and other Cus¬ 
toms of the Manda 7 is (London, 1867), 
pp. 6, 9, 16-24, and Folium Rescr- 
vatum, pp, i.-iii. Com pa e Letters 
and Notes on the Manners^ CHStnns, 
and Condition of the American Indians, 
Fourth Edition (London, 1844), i. 
157 sq.y 164 sqq. Catlin speaks of 
“dancing what they call, Aeldohck- 
na-pic (bull-dance) ; to the strict 
observance of which they at tribute 
the coming of buffaloes to supply ihein 
with food during ilie season.” Bui the 
nature of the dance clearly indicates 
that the purpose of the ceremony w s 
not .so much to ensure the comings s 
the multiplication of the buffaloes. A 
remarkable feature of the ceremony, 
which is not mentioned by Catlin, was 


that during its celebration the men 
offered the use of their wives to the 
older men and tlie offer was generally 
accepted. The same feature character¬ 
ised the bull-dance of the Minnetarees 
or Hitlatsas, a tribe akin to the 
Mandans. Probably it was regarded 
as a magical rite which .sympathetically 
promoted the procreation of buffaloe.s. 
See History of the Expedition under 
the Command of Captains l.ewts and 
Clark to the Smrees of the Missouri, 
etc. (London, 1905) i. 209 sq. ; 
Edwin J ames, Account of an Expedit ion 
from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains (London, 1823), ii. 59 ^ 9 -} 
Maximilian Prinx zu Wied, Reise vi 
das Innere Nord-America (Coblenz, 
1839-1841), ii. 181, 263-267. 
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^ringto the Old Woman on rows of long poles in front 
of the village. Then on one of these clays the old women 
of the village, as representatives of the Old Woman who 
never dies, assembled at the poles, each of them carrying a 
stick with a maize-cob fastened to the top. They sat down, 
laid their sticks before them on the earth, danced in a circle 
round the poles, and then took their maize-sticks in their 
hands. While they did so, old men beat drums and rattled 
rattles. Meantime younger women came and put a little 
dry powdered flesh in the mouths of the old women, each of 
them receiving in return a grain of the copsecrated maize which 
she ate. Also three or four grains of the maize were placed 
in their dish, which were afterwards carefully mixed w'ith the 
seed-corn and were supposed to impart luck and fertility to 
it. After that the dried meat which hung on the poles 
belonged to the old women, because they represented the 
Old Woman who never dies. 

Such was the Corn Medicine Festival of the Women 
which the Mandans held in spring. In autumn the festival 
was repeated, but its purpose, we are told, was then to 
attract the herds of buffaloes and to ensure a supply of their 
flesh. At that time, instead of a stick inserted into a cob of 
maize, every woman carried in her arms a whole plant of maize, 
which she had rooted out of the ground. They named the 
maize and also the birds, which symbolised the fruits of the 
earth, by the name of the Old Woman who never dies, and 
they cried to them in autumn, Mother, have pity on us ! 
Send us not the sharp cold too soon, that we may have 
meat! Let not all the game go away, that we may have 
something for the winter!” They thought that the birds 
flying south in autumn carried with them to the Old 
Woman the dried meat and other things which they had 
hung up on the poles as thank-offerings to her for the crops 
she had given them, and they imagined that she ate the 
meat which the birds brought her. Old women who could 
not afford to give a costlier offering would hang up the foot 
of a buffalo on one of the poles ; and when the Old Woman 
who never dies received such a humble gift brought her by 
one of the birds, she would take it and say, “ This poor 
offering is dearer to me than the costliest gifts ” ; and she 
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would boil a piece of it with her maize and eat it with 
relish.^ 

The Old In these ceremonies the Old Woman who never dies has 
acorn dearly attained to the rank of a corn-goddess, the equivalent 
goddess, of the Greek Demeter and the Roman Ceres. For she is 
ecfdiv^wu supposed to cause the crops to grow ; she is actually, like 
of Demeter her Greek and Roman counterparts, identified with the corn, 
and Ceres, jg called by her name ; she receives offerings, and is 

prayed to by the women under the title of Mother. AM 
this is purely religious. Yet the personification of the 
goddess by the old women and the fertilisation of the 
seed-corn by them are magical in their nature, since they 
are not propitiations of the deity ; far from that, they are 
usurpations of her divine functions by women, who take it 
on themselves to represent instead of to worship the 
goddess. Thus, whereas the Mandan ceremonies designed 
to ensure a supply of buffalo meat were purely magical, the 
ceremony for the fertilisation of the ground exhibits a 
blending of magic with religion. The distinction is inter¬ 
esting, since the intellectual advance from magic to religion 
is thus associated with the social advance from liunting to 
agriculture. 

Minnetaree A somcwhat similar ceremony intended to promote the 
tirpromote g^'o^th of the com was ob.servecl by the Minnetarees or 
the growth Hidatsas, who also, as we saw, resembled their kinsmen the 
ofthecorn. dancing a bull-dance for the multiplication of 

buffaloes. The ceremony has been de.scribed by Dr. 
Edwin James as follows :— 

‘‘ Amongst the Minnetarees, is a ceremony called the 
corn dance ; which, however, has but little claim to the title 
of a dance. Notice being given of this ceremony, by the 
village criers, the squaws repair to the medicine lodge, in 
which the magi are seated, performing their incantations, 
carrying with them a portion of each kind of seed which 
they respectively intend to plant the ensuing season ; as an 
ear of maize, some pumpkin, water-melon, or tobacco-seed. 
These are attached to the end of small sticks, which are 
stuck in the ground, so as to form a right line in front of the 
magi. The squaws then strip themselves entirely of their 
i Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Eeist- in das Innere No rd-A meric a y ii. 182-184. 
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and take their seats before the spectators. The 
magi then throw themselves into a violent agitation, singing, 
leaping about, pointing to the sky, the earth, the sun, and 
the north star, successively. After these paroxysms have 
subsided, the squaws arise ; and each one taking her respect¬ 
ive sticks, holds them up with extended arms. One of the 
magi being provided with a large bunch of a species of bitter 
herb, dips it in a vessel of water, and sprinkles copiously the 
seeds and persons of the squaws, with much grotesque 
gesticulation. This concludes the ceremony ; when the 
seeds are supposed to be fertilized, and to be capable of 
communicating their fertility to any quantity of their kind. 

The women then assume their clothing, and return home, 
being careful to deposit the fertilized seed with their stock ; 
after which they may proceed to planting as soon as they 
please.’^ ^ 

In this Minnetaree ceremony it will be noticed that the Women 
fertilisation of the seed is performed by men, not by women ; ulk? 
yet the presence of naked women at the ceremony, each P‘'irt in the 
bearing the seed which is to be fertilised, shews that their 


fertilisation 

ceremony. 


help was deemed essential to the success of the rite. We 
may conjecture that their co-operation was based on the 
principle of imitative magic, their maternal functions being 
supposed to aid the production of the corn and other fruits 
of the earth. The conjecture is confirmed by the evidence Prince 
of Prince Maximilian, who witnessed this same corn dance ^^ian's 
of the women among the Minnetarees, the intention of description 
which, he tells us, was to ensure a good crop of maize in the Minnetaree 
coming year. In the middle of the hut, where a fire was ceremony 
blazing, stood a tall strong woman dressed in a long robe of [nga^good 
yellow leather decorated with many tassels and pieces of red 
and blue cloth. She pretended to have a maize-cob in her woman 
body which she could conjure out and in at will. The 
music struck up and four other women began to dance, a cob of 
Waddling like ducks with tiny steps in time to the rapid 
beat of the drum, while their arms hung limp at their sides, mouth. 
Meantime the other big woman danced alone by the fire, 
warming her hands at the flames and then holding them to 


^ Edwin James, Account of an Exp<t‘ 
diiion from Pittsburgh to the Pocky 


Mountains under the Command oj Maj. 
S. H, Long (London, 1823), ii. 58 sq. 
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her face. At last she began to totter and to swing her 
arms to and fro. Then her head drooped backwards, 
and in her open mouth appeared the point of a white 
cob of maize, which gradually protruded more and more, 
while the convulsive movements of the dancer increased in 
violence. When the cob was half out of her mouth, it 
seemed as if she would faint, and another woman ran to 
her assistance, put her arms round the sufferer’s body, and 
set her on the ground. There she lay in convulsions, 
supported by her companion, while the music rose higher 
than ever. Other women stroked the arms and breast of 
tile patient with bunches of wormwood, and the maize-cob 
gradually vanished again. Then the dancer rose to her feet, 
danced about for a little, and was reliev^ed by another.^ 

In this scene the medicine-woman, as the writer calls 
her, seems to have personated the corn-goddess giving birth 
to the corn from her own body. In tlie Eleusinian mysteries 
the culminating point of the ceremonies was reached when 
the high priest, in a blaze of light, presented to the initiated 
a reaped ear of corn, while he cried with a loud voice that 
the goddess had been delivered of a sacred boy.''* Perhaps 
in the temple at Eleusis, as in the Indian hut on the prairie 
by the Missouri, the goddess was personated by a woman 
who feigned to bring forth from her body the good gift of 
the goddess to mankind, an ear of corn. At all events we 
may assume with some degree of probability that the Old 
Woman who never dies, who makes the corn to grow, and 
whom the Mandans addres.sed as “ Mother," was originally, 
like Demeter and Ceres, nothing but a personification of the 
corn itself. If any doubt remains in the reader’s mind, it 
may be dissipated by a custom which is practised by the 
Arickarees, an Indian tribe of the Upper Missouri whose • 
survivors now live in the .same village with the survivors both 
of the Mandans and the Minnetarees. “ In every Adckaree 
lodge," we are told, " there is a large ear of corn, which has 
lasted for generations, sticking out of the mouth of a 
medicine-bag, At their feasts, they make offerings to the 

^ Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Rtise ^ Hippolytus, Rifniatio Omnium 
in das Innere Nord-Atnericay ii. 190, Hatresiunty v. 8. p. 164 (ed. L. 
268-270. Duncker and F. G. Schneidewin). 
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corn by rubbing a piece of meat on it, while they pray to it 
for plentiful harvests, and address it by the name of 
‘ mother.’ ” ^ In this simple worship of the mother-corn we 
may see as it were in miniature the origin of some of the 
great goddesses of classical antiquity, Isis, Demeter, and 
Ceres, the only substantial difference between them being 
that whereas the corn-goddes.s of America was a personifica¬ 
tion of maize, the corn -goddesses of the old world were 
personifications of wheat or barley. 

Before concluding this subject I would remind the reader These 
that there is no ground for connecting either the buffalo- 
dances or the corn-dances of these Indians with totemism ; nmitipiica- 
in other words, there is no evidence that such dances were buffaiLs 
danced by men and women who had the buffalo or the corn ''"<1 
f?)r their totem. If nev'ertheless I have called attention to bu^ 
them in a treatise on totemism it is merely because in their 
aim and method these dances or rather dramas present a 
close analogy to the purely totemic ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, which similarly aim at increasing the food 
supply by means of imitative or homoeopathic magic. 


Another tribe of the Upper Missouri valley are the TheMiime- 
Minnetarees or Hidatsas, as they now generally call them- 
selves. The name Minnetarees, by which they have been 


* Washi.!igton Matthews, Ethno¬ 
graphy and Philology of the Bulatsa 
Indians (Washington, 1877), p. 12. 
As to the Arickaree worship of maize., 
see Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise 
in lias htnere Nord-America^ ii. 244 
sp, ‘‘Maize,” he says, “ is one of the 
chief mysteries (‘medicines’) of the 
Arickarees, and thv^y honour it in many 
ways*” Me de.scribes a very sacred 
bird-box, which was thought to be a 
most powerful means of promoting the 
growth of maize and the other crops. 
The l>o\ was about six feet long, but 
narrow, with seven gourd - bottles 
inserted on the top. Inside it was full 
of the stuffed skins of many birds, but 
only of migratory birds which passed 
the suminer in tlic Arickaree country. 
The box also contained a famous 
medicine-pipe, which was only smoked 
at great festivals and on extraordinary 
VOL. Ill 


occasions. This priceless trea.sure, 
which, we are told, the Arickarees 
prized as much asChristians do the Bible, 
was kept in a medicine-hut, fastened 
high up. One of the chief niy.steries 
or religious festivals of the Arickarees 
was celebrated with this bird-box w^hen 
the fields had been sowm and the first 
pumpkins were ripe. Also in summer, 
when the trees were in leaf, they took 
an evergreen tree, a juniper, peeled its 
stem, painted it wdth red, white, and 
blue striiies, and set it up before the 
medicine-hut. Then the precious bird- 
lx)x was taken down and the sacred 
hocus-pocus performed with it. On 
the analogy of the Man dan belief (see 
above, p. 140) we may conjecture that 
the summer-birds, whose skins were kept 
in the mystic box, symbolised the various 
fruits of the eai th, which the ceremony 
was designed to quicken. 

1 . 
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commonly known, was applied to them by their neighbours 
the Mandans. From the French traders they received, very 
unjustly, the epithet Grosventres. W'hen the tribe was 
visited by Lewis and Clark in 1804, they occupied villages 
on the Knife River. The remnant of the tribe, together 
with the survivors of the Mandans and the Arickarees, now 
inhabit the village of Fort Berthold on the Missouri in North 
Dakota. A remote affinity may be traced between the 
languages of the Minnetarees and the Mandans, but none 
between these languages and that of the Arickarees, with 
whom they live ; a competent observer was not able 
to detect a single word alike in the Mandan and Arickaree 
tongues. On the other hand the language of the Minne¬ 
tarees or Hidatsas is more nearly related to that of the 
Upsarokas or Crows, and it appears that these two tribes 
are immediate subdivisions of the same people. But though 
the speech of the Minnetarees or Hidatsas differs somewhat 
widely from that of the Mandans, the two tribes have been 
intimately connected with each other for centuries, and their 
Their mode culture, civil and religious, is of the same type. I he 
thdr^iins Minnetarees or Hidatsas built commodious and comfortable 
anTcmfw. hou.ses of the .same pattern as the Mandans; they cultivated 
maize, beans, pumpkins, and tobacco ; they built boats of 
buffalo-hide ; they manufactured pottery, made mats and 
baskets of various sorts, and fashioned arrow-heads out of 
flint and horn. They garnished their clothing with porcupine 
quills, which they coloured brilliantly with dyes of Indian 
discovery. They even knew how to manufacture glass and 
make rude beads and pendants out of it; and they possessed 
various pigments with wdiich they recorded events in symbolic 
pictures. Yet though they were settled in villages and tilled 
the ground their staple food down to about 1870 was buffalo 
flesh, and their principal standard of value was a buffalo- 
horse, that is, a horse fleet enough to run down a young 
buffalo bull. With the nomadic tribes they exchanged their 
agricultural produce for horses. When the Dacotas saw a 
certain flower {IMairis piinctaid) blooming on the prairies, 
they knew that the corn was ripe, and they repaired to the 
villages of the farming Indians to trade. From the time 
they came in sight over the bluffs in the distance till the 
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moment they disappeared behind them again, there was a 
truce to the warfare between these Bedouins of the piairie 
and the village Indians.^ We have seen that the Minnetarees, 
like the Mandans, performed magical dances or ceremonies 
to ensure a supply of their two staple foods, buffalo meat 
and maize;" and annually in July they celebrated their 
great medicine-dance or dance of penitence, at which their 
young warriors, like those of the Mandans, voluntarily 
submitted themselves to excruciating tortures.^ It was the 
opinion of L. H. Morgan that the partial civilisation of the 
tribes of the Upper Missouri valley, characterised by agricul¬ 
ture, communal timber-framed houses, and a peculiar system 
of religion or m;igic, was imported into this region by the 
Minnetarees when they immigrated thither from the south 
and imparted their superior knowledge to the Mandans, who 
had been settled in that country before them. Certainly 
the Mandans could not have learned either agriculture or 
house-building from the Sioux or Dacotas, for that nation 
of roving hunters was ignorant of both the.se arts.* In 
personal appearance the Minnetarees and Mandans were 
among the finest specimens of the Red Man in North 
America, Prince Maximilian describes with admiration the 
tall well-built figures of the Minnetarees, their long plaited 
hair decked wdth feathers, and the beautiful bronze colour of 
their skin set off by the red paint on their faces and the 
strings of white and sky-blue beads which they wore.'’^ 

The Minnetarees of Hidatsas are, or rvere, divided into 
seven exogamous clans as follows :—® 
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' Washington Matthews, Ethno¬ 
graphy and Philology of the Hidatsa 
Indians^ pp. 17 sqq,, 23 sqq.^ 85 ; I. 
H. Morgan, Systems of Consangidnity 
iitui Aflnity^ pp. 185 ; id.^ Ancient 

Society^ p. 158; Handbook of A^nerican 
Indians north of A/sxico, i. 547 sg, 

^ Above, pp. 140 note!, 142-144. 

^ Edwin James, Account of an Ex¬ 
pedition front Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains (London, 1823), j* 254- 
256; Washington Matthews, 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians^ 

PP- 45 

* L. XL Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 


sanguinity and Affinityy pp. 181 -1 86 ; 
id,y Ancient Society^ pp. 158 sq, 

® Maximilian Prinz m Wied, Reise 
in das Innere JVord-Americay i. 411 ; 
h, H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ p, 
159. 

L. II. Morgan, Ancient Societyy 
p. ' 159. As to this list the Rev. j. 
Owen Dorsey observed that “ Dr. 
Washirigton Matthews could have 
furnished a corrected list from his own 
notes had they not unfortunately been 
destroyed by fire” (“ Siouan Socio- 
logy,” Fifieenik Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology {\^'a3hington, 
1897), p. 242). 
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I, Knife. 3. Water. 3. Lodge. 

4. Prairie Chicken. 5 ' aill People. 6. Unknown Animal. 

7. Bonnet. 

The large proportion of artificial objects in this list is 
suspicious, but L. 11 . Morgan, to whom we owe it, seems to 
have entertained no doubt that the clans so named were oi 
the ordinary type. Intermarriage within the clan is forbidden; 
descent is in the female line ; and both property and the 
office of Sachem are hereditary in the clan.^ A man who 
marries the eldest of several sisters has a claim to the others 
as they grow up, and he generally marries them, unless in 
the meantime they have formed other attachments and 
reiuse to live with him. As certain female cousins are 
regarded as younger sisters, a man h.as often much latitude 
in choosing wives under this law. As a rule, the Minnetarees 
or Hidatsas observe the law of the levirate ; that is, a man 
usually takes to wife the widow of his deceased brother, 
unless she expresses unwillingness, and he may adopt the 
orphans as his own children." Like other Indian tribes of 
the Siouan or Dacotan stock, the Minnetarees deem it 
improper for a man to hold a direct conversation with his 
mother-in-law ; but this custom seems to be falling into 
disuse.® 

Further the Minnetarees or Hidatsas have as usual the 
classificatory system of relationship; but their form of the 
system is characterised by one anomalous feature, and by 
another which deviates from every form we have hitherto 
met with, though it has its counterpart, as we shall see, in 
the system of the Gulf nations. In the generation above 
his own a man calls his father’s brother “ my father ” 
(Td-Ci) and his mother’s sister “ my mother ” ; but 

his father’s sister he calls “ my grandmother ” (ICd-ru-hlf), 
and his mother’s brother he calls “ my elder brother ” (Me- 
d-kd). This is an anomalous relationship in which the system 
of the Minnetarees and the Crows differs from that of all 
other tribe.s of American Indians. A Crow man calls his 

^ L. 11 . Morgan, Ancient Society^ Indians^ p. 53, 
p. 159. 

'Wao.hington Matthews, lithno- Washington Matthews, ojf. cfi- 

grapky and Philology of the Hidatsa p. 54. 
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■’s sister, not like a Minnetaree, “ my grandmother,” but 
" my mother ” 

In his own generation a Minnetaree or Hidatsa man T erms for 
calls his male and female cousins, the son and daughter 
his father’s brother, “ my elder brother” {Mee^d-kd\ “’my 
younger brother ” {Mat-so-gd), “ my elder sister ” {Mat-td- 
'ive-d\ “ my younger sister ” {Md-td-ka-shd'), according to the 
sex and age of the person. But his male cousin, the son of 
his father’s sister, he calls “my father” ( 7 'd-Ia), and his 
female cousin, the daughter of his father’s - sister, he calls 
“ my mother ” (Jh^kd), Conversely he calls his male cousin, 
the son of his mother’s brother, “ my son ” {Md-de-shd), and 
his female cpusin, the daughter of his mother’s brother, he 
calls “ my daughter” {Md-kd). A woman applies the same 
terms to her cousins, the children either of her father's sister 
or of her mother’.s brother ; that is, she calls them not her 
cousins but her father or mother, her son or daughter, according 
to their sex and according as they are the children of her father’s 
sister or of her rriother's brother. This treatment of cousins, the 
children of a brother and sister respectively, will meet us 
again in the system of the Gulf Indians. It differs from the Preference 
treatment of such cousins among the Omahas, Kansas, and thrf”«aie 
other tribes of the Dacotan stock, in as much as, unlike the 'ine 
system of these tribes, which assigns seniority to the brother’s 
child oyer the sister’s child,^ it assigns seniority to the sister’s 
child over the brother’.s child, thus shewing a preference for 
the female line, h'or of cousins, the children of a brother and 
a sister respectively, it is the children of the sister who rank 
hS “ father ” and “ mother ” of their cousins ; and it is the 
children of the brother who rank as “ son ” and “daughter ” 
of their cousins. 

In the generation below his own a Minnetaree or Hidatsa Terms for 
man caUs his brother’s^ son and daughter “ my son ” 

and “ my d&ughter ” (^Md-kd) \ but his sister’s son and 
daughter he calls ’ my younger brother ” {Mqt-so-gd) and 
“my younger sister” {Jild-td-ka-shd). . Thw remarkable 
deviation from the ordinary lurm of the classifica'iory system 
is shared by the Upsarokas or Crows, and it is peculiar 
to these two tribes. A wonian calls her sister’s s^n and 
' See above, pp. 115-117, ,128, 133. 
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daughter “my son” (^Md-de-sh<T) and “m)’’ daughter 
{Mii-kd) ; but her brother’s son and daughter she calls “ tny 
grandchild” {Met-a-wA-pish-sha). This last denomination 
is a deviation from the common form of the classificatory 
system/ 

Further, it deserves to be noticed that a man applies 
the same itadamia to his wife and to her sisters, 

especially to her younger sisters, which is natui'al enough, 
since they are his potential wives, he having a customary 
right to marry them in his wife’s lifetime. But the wife 
applies ejuite different terms to her husband and to 

his brothers {isikisi), which is also natural, since they have 
not the right to many her in their brother’s lifetime, though 
they have at least a preferential right to marry her after his 
death.^ 

It deserves to be noted that the Minnetarees or Hidatsas 
entertained a belief as to the birth of children which closely 
resembles the Central Australian theory of conception.® 
We possess two independent accounts of the Minnetaree 
belief. The older of the two, which we ow’e to Major 
Long’s expedition of 1819-1820, runs thus: “At the 
distance of the journey of one day and a half from Knife- 
creek, which divides the larger and smaller towns of the 
Minnetarees from each other, are situate two conical hills, 
separated by about the distance of a mile. One of these 
hills was supposed to impart a prolific virtue to such squaws 
as resorted to it for the purpose of crying and lamenting, 
for the circumstance of their having no male issue. A 
person one day walking near the other mount, fancied 1’: j 
observed upon the top of it two very small children. 
Thinking they had strayed from the village, he ran towards 
them to induce them to return home ; but they immediately 
fled from him, nor could his utmost speed overtake? them, 


^ L. n. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity ami Affinity, pp. i88 sq. 
and Table II. pp. sqq^ Compare 
Washington Matthews, ' J^ihnography 
and Philoiog}* <f iht HidatsPl J.ndians. 
PP; 55 - 57 - 

^ Wa^^^hington Matthews, op. cit. pp, 
Sh, 57. But a inan has another term 
(m) by vhich he can distinguish his 


actual wife froiP jJier sisters. Similarly 
, he has ternv' uy which he can distinguish 
his acti'at father from his father's 
brc’iiers and his actual mother from his 
mother’s sisters (Washington Matthews, 

PP- 55 ‘ 57 )- 

^ As to the Australian theory, see 
vol. i. pp. 93 sy., 182 jry., 188 sqq., 
S 76 bY/y. 
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in a short time they eluded his sight. Returning to the 
village, the relation of his story excited much interest, and 
an Indian set out next day, mounted on a fleet horse, to 
take the little strangers. On the approach of this individual 
to the mount, he also saw the children, who ran away as 
before, and although he endeavoured to overtake them by 
lashing the horse into his utmost swiftness, the children left 
him far behind. But these children are no longer to be 
seen, and the hill once of singular efficacy in rendering the 
human species, prolific, has lost this remarkable property.” ^ 
However, the property in question, or at least the faith 
of the Indians in it, seems, to have survived much longer 
than the explorers imagined ; for Dr. Washington Matthews, 
whose account of the tribe was published in 1 87;. speaks of 
the belief as if it were still entertained by some of the 
Hidatsas. He. says ; “ The other famous oracle, to which 
they now often refer, as they have still some fancies con¬ 
nected with it, was the A'lakadtstati, or ‘ House of the 
Infants,’ a cavern, near the Knife River, which they supposed 
extended far into the earth, but whose entrance was only a 
span wide. This cave, they say, was inhabited by pigmies, 
or mysterious infants, who came out only at night, and then 
with great caution, lest they should be observed, and who 
followed a wise and watchful leader that knew the scent of 
a man and snuffed the air as he advanced, like the leader of 
a band of antelope. They suppose that if he detected the 
presence of a human being, he gave the alarm and all 
retreated. After rainy nights, they saw tracks of some 
animals going from and returning to the cave, which tracks 
they said were those of the infants. The oracle was thus 
consulted ; The childless husband, after a long fast, would 
repair to the neighborhood of the cave at night, and secrete 
himself behind a bowlder, to the leeward, to watch j if, in 
his hunger-weakened brain, he had a vision of the infants, 
he returned home, confident that he would be a father 
within a year. The barren wife who desired children would, 
at sunset, lay at the mouth of the cave a tiny play-ball and 
a. little bow and arrow. If the ball was missing in the 

litlwin James, Acemnt of an Expedition from Pitlsbttrgh to the Rocky 
Mountains ([.ondon, 1823), i. 253 sq. 
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morning, she believed that within a year she would be the 
mother of a girl ; while if the bow and arrow were missing, 
she supposed she would be the mother of a boy. If neither 
were ‘ taken,’ she went back with little hope, and could not 
consult the oracle again until a year had elapsed. There 
arc those among them who imagine that, in some way or 
other, their children come from the Makadistati\ and marks 
of contusion on an infant, arising from tight swaddling or 
other causes, are gravely attributed to kicks received from 
his former comrades when he was ejected from his subter¬ 
ranean abode. ” ^ 

An.niogy According to this last account it appears that some at 

Hidatsaor least of the Hidatsas or Minnetarees imagine the “ House of 
the Infants” to be inhabited by spirit children, who can 
that of the project themselves into barren women and be born of them. 
\ustraiiaiis ^ belief is identical with that of the Arunta and other 
tribes of Central Australia, and also with that of the 
Melanesians of the Ranks’ Islands." A similar belief is 
entertained in certain circumstances by the Baganda of 
Central Africa. For in Uganda still-born babes and children 
born feet foremost are buried at cross-roads, and mounds 
are raised over their remains ; and when women or girls 
pass by .such a grave, they throw grass, sticks, or dust on 
it for the purpose, so they say, of preventing the ghost of 
the child from entering into them and being reborn,® 
Finding this crude theory of conception at points so distant 
from each other, we can hardly doubt that it has been held 
by savages far more commonly than would appear from the 
few instances of it which have been recorded. As I have 
already repeatedly pointed out, such primitive theories 
probably furnish the starting-point of totemism ; and it is 
therefore not without significance that they are held in what 
may be called the classic lands of totemism, the heart of 
America, the heart of Africa, and the heart of Australia. 

A Siouan or Dacotan tribe closely akin by blood and 


*8L 


^ Washington Matthews, Ethio- J. Koscoe, who had alrea<.ly described 

^aphy and Philology^ of the Hidaisa the custom somewhat more briefly^ 

/wf/Vdr;/T (Washington^ 1877), p. 51, See his F'urther Notes on the 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 182 j//., Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 

l$S vol. ii. pp. 895^^. Journal of the Avthropologual Institute^ 

From notes famished by the Rev. xxxii. (1902) p, 30. 
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language to the Minnetarees or Hidatsas are the Upsarokas The 
or Crows. In 1804 they were found by Lewis and Clark 
on the Knife River, Unlike their kinsmen the Minnetarees, a Siouan 
who were agricultural and village Indians, the Crows were a 
roving tribe of hunters, who neither dwelt in villages nor 
tilled the ground, except that they grew a little tobacco. 

With their skin tents they moved about from place to place 
on horseback, hunting the buffaloes and every sort of game. 

They were a haughty tribe, who looked down with contempt 
on the whites. A troop of these barbarous cavaliers was a 
picturesque sight, as they sat their fine horsc.s on panther- 
skins, their bronzed faces painted with many colours, their 
long hanging hair, of which they were very proud, decked 
with flutteting feathers, their bows and arrows slung on their 
backs, and guns or spears in their hand.s. When Prince 
Ma.^imilian travelled in their country, they were reckoned 
to number four hundred tents and to muster from nine to 
ten thousand horses, some of them very fine animals. They 
roamed the prairies from the Yellowstone and Cheyenne 
Riv ers to the Big Horn River and the Rocky Mountains. 

Their foes were the Dacotas, Blackfeet, and Cheyennes ; 
their friends the Minnetarees and Mandans.^ 

According to L. H. Morgan, the Crovv^s were divided E.xogarnous 
into the following exogamous clans : — 


clans of 
the CV>ws. 


1. Prairie Dog". 2. 

3. Skunk. 4. 

5. Lost Lodges. 6. 

7. Butchers. . 8. 

9. BeaPs Paw Mountain. to. 

ri. Fish Catchers, 12, 

13, Raven. 


Bad Leggings, 
Treacherous Lodges. 
Fkid Honours. 
Moving Lodges^ 
Hlackfoot Lodges. 
Antelope. 


Only two or three of these names appear to be toternic ; 
the others resemble those of the dancing bands or societies, 


* JIhiory of the Expedition under 
the Command of Captains l^vnis and 
Clark to the Sources of the Missouri^ 
etc. (London, 1905}, i. 187 ; Maxi- 
milinn Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das 
In Here JVord^ America^ i. 395 , 398 

; L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinityy p. 185 ; 
Handbook of American Indians north 


of Mexicoj i. 367 The name 

Crow^as applied to this tribe is a trans¬ 
lation through the French gerts des 
corbeaux of their own name for them¬ 
selves, namely, Absdroke, which means 
crow, sparrow-hawk, or bird people. 

2 L. IL Morgan, Ancient Society^ 

p. 159. 
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which are common in Indian tribes. Morgan himself was 
inclined for a time to take the same view; however, he 
says that the organisation of the Crows in clans or gentes, 
as he calls them, was clearly established by their rules ot 
descent, marriage customs, and laws of inheritance with 
respect to property. His interpreter among the Crows 
was Robert Meldrum, then a factor of the American Fur 
Company, who had lived in the tribe for forty years, was 
one of their chiefs, and had mastered their language so 
perfectly that he thought in it. The rules of marriage, 
dc.scent, and inheritance among the Crows were the same 
as among the Minnetarees ; that is, no man might marry a 
woman of the same clan, children belonged to the clan of 
their mother, not of their father, and property was hereditary 
in the clan.^ 

The Grows observed a remarkable marriage custom 
which we have already met with among other Indian 
tribes." If a man married the eldest daughter of a family, 
he had a right to marry all her younger sisters when they 
grew up, even in the lifetime of bis first wife, their eldest 
sister. He might waive the right; but if he insisted, his 
claim to the women would be admitted by their clan. 
Morgan found the same custom with regard to the marriage 
of sisters practised by at least forty other Indian tribes,^ 
Such a custom, taken together with the custom of the 
levirate, which allows brothers to marry the same woman 
successively, appears to be most naturally explicable on the 
hypothesis that it has survived from a time when a group 
of brothers regularly married a group of sistens.'* 


The last tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock which 
we .shall notice here, though it does not belong to the 


i L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 
p. 159. Prince Maximilian says that 
the ( ’rows were divided into'eight 
bands or societies, each of them with 
its own dance. Among the names of 
these bimcls were Buffalo-bulls, Prairie- 
foxes, Shorn Heads, Little Dogs, and 
Bitr Dogs. See Maximilimi Prinz zu 
Wied, Reise in das Intun Nord- 
America^ i. 401. The Prince’s 


evidence is in favour of the view that 
the divisions of the Crows were not 
totemic clans, but dancing bands or 
societies. We shall deal with these 
bands or societies later on. 

See above, pp. 65, 85, 127, 136, 

148. 

L. H. Morgan, Society, 

p. tdo. 

^ See .also above, vol. ii. pp. 266 j/. 
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Missouri valley, are the Biloxi. They were a small tribe The Biloxi, 
living in the southern part of' what is now the State 
Mississippi. Formerly they were reckoned to the Musk- south, 
hogean stock, which comprised the Indian tribes occupying 
the south-east portion of the United States. But the 
researches of Me.ssrs. A. S. Gatschet and J. Owen Dorsey 
have proved that the language of the Biloxi was Siouan. 

The tribe i.s ne.arly or actually now extinct. A few 1 heir 

survivors whom J. Owen Dorsey visited in 1892 and 1893 
at Leconiptc in Louisiana gave him the names of three of 
their clans, the Deer, the Bear, and the Alligator. Descent 
was traced in the female line. Though the exogamy of 
the clan appears to have broken down, the Biloxi retained 
the classificatory system of relationship in a peculiarly elab¬ 
orate form. Thus they had terms for at least tliree degrees The classi- 
beyond grandparents ; they had distinct terms and groups 
for father’s elder sister, father’s younger sister, father’s elder of roia- 
brother, father’s younger brother, and similarly for the auiong^thf 
mothi^r’s elder and younger brothers and sisters. They wioxi. 
distinguished between the son of an elder sister and the son 
of a younger sister, and similarly between the daughter of 
an elder sister and the daughter of a younger sister. A man Marriage 
might not marry the daughter of his brother’s wife nor the 
sister of his wife’s father; but he might marry his deceased wife's sLsier 
wife’s sister, and a woman might marry her deceased 
husband’s brother.^ It is interesting, but not surprising, to husWJ's 
find the classificatory system of relationship outlasting the' 
exogamy of the totemic clans. 

I 1 I. Totemism among the Gulf Nations 

The south-eastern portion of what is now the United The OuU 
States, from the Mississippi on the west to the Atlantic on [hg'creeks, 
the east, and from the Tennessee River on the north to the Scminoics. 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, was inhabited by five principal 
Indian nations, which, following Morgan, we may call the saws, am’ 


^ The Rev, J. Owen Dorsey, 
“ Siouan Sociology,*’ Annual 

Hef t ft cf the Bureau of Ethnohgy 
(\V-!shirigton, 1897), pp. 243 sq.-. 


J, Mooney, Ihe Siouan Tribes of the 
East (Washington, 1894), pp. I4*^7 ; 
Handbook of Afucrican Indians north 
of Mexico^ i. 147 
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Gulf nations. These were the Creeks, the Semifiole.s, the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the Cherokees. Of these 
the first four belonged to the same linguistic stock, which 
has been called the Muskhogean, from Muskogee, more 
properly Maskoki, the name by which the Creeks, the lead¬ 
ing nation of the four, called themselves. The Choctaws 
and Chickasaws were subdivisions of the same people ; their 
dialects are closely allied. But the variation between the 
Creek and the Choctaw dialects is very great. The 
Seminoles are derived from the Creeks, On the other hand 
the Cherokees belonged to an entirely different linguistic 
family, being an outlying branch of the Iroquoian .stock. 
The territory occupied by the Muskhogean peoples comprised 
the present States of Mississippi and Alabama, with parts of 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. All the 
nations of this region had made considerable progress in 
culture. They were sedentary and agricultural, inhabiting 
large villages or rather towns of substantially built houses. 
Politically the Muskhogean nations were organised in con¬ 
federacies, each of which was governed by a federal council 
composed of representatives, who met annually or as occasion 
required at a place and time appointed by the chief Each 
town was in like manner ruled by a council of its own, a 
miniature of the federal council. Thus the con.stitution of 
these Indians bore some resemblance to that under which the 
same region is still governed by a white race instead of a red.' 

Among these nations the confederacy of the Creeks 
formed the large.st divi.sion of the Muskhogean family. In 
early times they occupied the greater part of Alabama and 
Georgia, and for about a century before they were finally 
removed, between 1836 and 1840, to the Indian Territory 
west of the Mississijipi, they owned sortie fifty towns." The 
confederacy included six tribes, namely the Creeks proper 
or Muskogecs {Maskokt), as they called themselves, the 
Hitchete.s, Yoochees, Alabamas, Coosatecs, and Natchez, all 


' L. H. Morgan, Systems of Co/i- 
sanytiinity and Affinity^ pp. 189 sq, ; 
Handbook of A mo it an Indians nrth 
of Mexicoy i. 245 Wm 9^1 As 

to the languages of the Muskhogean 
family, 'ee A. S. Gatschet, A Migra¬ 


tion legend of the Creek Indians, i. 
(Philadelphia, 1884) pp. 53 sqq, 

- James Adair, History of the 
American Indians (London, * 775 )? 
p« 257 ; Handbook of Anuruan 
Indians north of Mexico, i. 362 sq. 
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of whom spoke dialects of the same language, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Natchez, who were admitted to the confederacy 
after their settlement on the lower Mississippi had been 
broken up and the tribe dispersed by the P'rench in 1730.^ 
Taken altogether the Creeks were the most powerful and 
notable Indian nation in the southern territories of the 
United States.^* Their land is a pleasant one and the 
climate salubrious. The winters are soft and mild, and the 
summers sweet and wholesome. Running waters and 
constant breezes temper the heat of summer, and in the 
autumn the air is fragrant with the perfume of the ripening 
aromatic shrubbery, which abounds throughout the country. 

In the eighteenth century the towns and villages of the to 
Creeks were built along the banks of rivers, where the f^^ceks 
land was fertile, the water clear, and the air pure. The 
number of houses in them varied from twenty to two 
hundred. A distinction was drawn between the Red or 
War towns and the White or Peace towns ; the Red towns 
were governed by warriors only, and the White towns by 
civil officers. These towns were distinguished from each 
other by red and white poles respectively. In the centre 
of each town was the public square, which was the place for 
public meetings and the celebration of festivals, especially 
for the annual busk or feast of first fruits in autumn, when 
the new maize was eaten with solemn rites.® A Creek town 


^ L. JL Morgan, Ancient Society, 
pp, 160 St;, ; compare id,, Systems oj 
Consangniimy and Affinity^ p. 189; 
Handbook of American Indians north 
of /^/exieo, i. ^62 sej. As to the 
Natchez (Naktche), see A. S. Gatschet, 
A Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, i, 34 sgrj, 

^ A. S. Gatschet, op. cit, i. u8. 

3 J. Adair, History of the American 
Indians, p. 257 ; W. Bartrani, Obser¬ 
vations on the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians (1789), with prefatory and 
supplementary notes by K, G. Squicr, 
p, 61 ; A, S. Gatschet, A Migration 
Legeftd of the Creek Indians, i. 120- 
122 ; Caleb Swan, in IL R. School¬ 
craft’s Indian Tribes of the United 
States, V. 258, 262 sqq,, 279. The 
article of W. Bartram to which 1 


have referred {Observations on the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians)] is, I 
understand, an extract from the Trans¬ 
actions of the American Ethnological 
Society, vol. iii. Part i, (1853). I 

possess a copy of the article, but 
without the general title. As to the 
Creek festival 01 the new fruits at 

harvest, see J. Adair, History of the 
American Indians (London, I 77 S)> 
pp. 96-1 ir; W. Bartram, Travels 

through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, East and West Florida, etc. 
(London, 1792), pp. 507 sq, ; A. 

Hodgson, Letters from Norik America 
(London, 1824), i. 131 sq, \ B- 

Hawkins, “Sketch of the Creek 
Country,” Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, iii. (Savannah, 1848) 
pp. 75-78; A. A. M ‘Giliivray, in 
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had generally a large tract of excellent arable land adjoin¬ 
ing or near it The crops raised by the inhabitants included 
maize, rice, sweet potatoes, beans, pumpkins, and water¬ 
melons. The whole population planted their crops in one 
vast field together, yet every famil)'’ or household had its 
own plot, which was marked out from the rest by a narrow 
strip of grass or any other natural or artificial boundaiy. 
Thus the whole plantation was an assemblage of lots adjoin¬ 
ing each other, all comprised within one enclosure or general 
boundary. In the spring, after the ground had been already 
prepared, early one morning the sound of a conch shell 
summoned all the people to meet in the public square. 
Thither accordingly they repaired with their hoes and axes, 
and thence they proceeded to the fields, where they began 
to plant, not every one in his own plot, but all together 
working at one part of the field till it was finished. And 
when the rising crops were ready for dressing and cleansing, 
the people wrought all together in the same manner. . When 
the harvest was come and the busk or feast of first fruits was 
over, every man carried off the ripe grain from his own patch 
and laid it up in his own granary. But before the crops were 
brought home from the field, a large crib or granary called 
the king’s crib was set up in the plantation, and in it each 
family deposited as much or as little of the fruits of the 
earth as they thought fit. I'he grain and other fruits thus 
laid up in the king’s crib served the king or chief (mico) as 
a public treasure over which he had control for the general 
good. Besides their cereals and roots the Creeks cultivated 
peaches, oranges, plums, and figs ; several species of palni.s 
furnished them with a variety of agreeable and nourishing 
food ; and grapes they had in abundance. They extracted 
a sweet oil from acorns and made use of it in their cookery. 
And in addition to the common field or public plantation 
every householder in a town enclosed a garden next to his 
house, where he planted maize, rice, squashes and so forth ; 
and these, being planted earlier and tended more carefully, 
bore fruit before the crops in the common field were ripe.^ 


IL R. Schoolcraft’s/W/law Tribes of the festival based on the original authorities 

United States^ v. 267 Elsewhere {The Golden Bough Z'2-9 sqq,), 

I have given a description of this * W. Barlram, Travels through 
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At the head of every Creek town was a chief (mico), 
whom the whites commonly called the king. He was 
elected for life from one particular tribe or totemic clan ; 
for example, in one town he was always chosen from the 
Eagle clan. On his death, if his nephews were fit for office, 
one of them always succeeded his uncle; but if they were 
unfit, another of the next of kin was chosen, the office 
always descending in the female line. It was the king’s 
duty to convene the council and preside over its deliberations 
in the public square. The council heard complaints, judged 
disputes, and decided questions of peace and war as well 
as all other matters of public concern. The king was little 
more than its president, and though he was treated with 
profound respect he dressed like an ordinary citizen, hunted 
with his family, and even worked daily in the field with his 
axe and hoe. Mis house was distinguished from those of 
other people only by its size. The king’s body was beauti¬ 
fully tattooed in blue with figures of the sun, moon, and 
stars, animala of the chase, landscape.s, battles, and so forth. 
The royal standard, which the Creeks always carried with 
them to battle, was made from the tail feathers of a species 
of vulture. Next in dignity to the king was the War Chief, 
who commanded the army. He was appointed to office by 
the king. Further, in every town there was a Idigh Priest 
or chief Medicine-man, a person of great power and conse¬ 
quence in the state. The council never decided on an ex¬ 
pedition against an enemy without his advice and assistance. 
He foretold, and even professed to produce, rain, thunder, 
and lightning; he claimed to heal diseases, to practise witch¬ 
craft, and to invoke or exorcise evil spirits. Sometimes the 
king combined the offices of War Chief and High Priest 
with his proper regal functions, and then his power became 
very formidable and dangerous to the liberty of the citizens ; 
and he must be a very cunning man if he died in his bed 
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North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
East and IVest Florida, etc. (t*ondon, 
1792) pp. 509-511; id., Observations 
on the Creek and Cherokee Indians 
{1789), with prefatory and supplement- 
ary tioUs by E. G. Squier, pp, 39-4^1 
47-49. For a detailed account of the 


various Creek towns, their situation, 
fields and orchards, see Col. Benjamin 
Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 

Country in the years 1798 and i 799 »’* 
Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society, vol. iii. Part 2. (Savannah, 
1848) pp. 19 sqq. 
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and not by the rifle or the tomahawk.' One of the duties 
of the High Priest was to make the new fire annually at 
the I'east of the First Fruits in autumn. This he did by 
rubbing two dry sticks against each other. All the fires in 
the town or nation had previously been put out and they 
were afterwards rekindled with the new fire. A perpetual 
fire burned in a large circular building commonly called the 
Rotunda. It was guarded by piiests, and no wor.ian might 
set foot within the building under pain of death.^ 

The houses of well-to-do people among the Creeks 
consisted of four buildings arranged round a square court¬ 
yard. One of these buildings served as a kitchen and 
winter lodging-house ; another as a summer lodging-house 
and hall for receiving visitors ; a third consisted of a ware¬ 
house for storing skin.s and furs ; and the fourth, completing 
the .scpiare, was commonly in two stories and comprised a 
granary, a storeroom, a parlour, and a spacious and airy 
pavilion on the upper floor, where the head of the family 
reposed and received his guests in the hot weather. Smaller 
or less wealthy families contented themselves with houses 
composed of one, two, or three buildings.® 

'Phe Creeks were divided into more than twenty-two 


' B. Hawkins, “Sketch of the 
Creek Country/* Colkc/tons of the 
Georgia Historical Society^ vok iii. 
Tart i. (Savannah, 1848} pp. 68, 69 
•'Y*? Bart ram, Travels through 

North and South Carolina^ Georguiy 
East and JVest Flarida^ etc. (London, 
1792) pp. 149, 492-495; ut,Observa> 
t ion son the Cr:ek and Cherokee Indians 
(1789) with prefatory and supple- 
tneniary notes by E. G. Squicr^ pp. 19, 
Lalel) Swan, in H. K. School- 
craft*s Indian Irihes of the United 
States^ V. 279 ; A. S. Gatschet, A 
Migration Legend of the C^eek Indians ^ 
pp. 156 JV. 

- W. B.irtram, Ohsermtions on the 
Qreek and Cherokee Indians^ with pre¬ 
fatory and supplementary notes by 
E, G, Sijuier, pp. 26 sq,; J. Adair, 
History of the American Indians 
(London, 1775), pp. 105^108. As lo 
the Rotunda, which stood near the 
public square, see B. Hawkins, ‘ • Sketch 


of the Creek Country/* Collections of 
the Georgia Historical Society^ vok iii. 
Part i. (Savannah, 1848) pp. 71 sq,, 
from whose description we should not 
infer that any special sanctity attached 
to the fire in the Rotunda. ^ He says : 
“ In the centre of the room, on a small 
rise, the fire is made, of dry cane or 
dry old pine slabs, split fine, and laid 
in a spiral circle. This is the assemldy 
room for all people, old and young; 
they as.semble every night, and amuse 
themselves with dancing, singing, or 
conversation. And here, sometimes, 
in,very cold weather the old and naked 
sleep,’* See further Caleb Swan, in 
H. R. Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes of 
the United States^ v. 265 sq.\ A. S. 
Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the 
Creek Indians^ i. 174-176, 

W. Bartrani, Obsen^atiens on the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians^ with pre¬ 
fatory and supplementary notes by 
E, G, Squier, pp, 55 ^q. 
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exoo-amous clans, of which the following have been Exogumows 

^ clamiorihe 

recorded : — , Creeks. 


I. Wolf. 

4. Alligator. 

7. Panther. 

10. Mole. 

13, Fish. 

16. Hickory nut. 
19. Beaver. 

22. Snake, 


2, Bear. 

5. Deer. 
8, Wind. 
II, Fox. 
Maize. 
Salt. 


14. 

17. 


3 - 

6 . 

9 - 

12. 

^ 5 - 


Skunk. 

Bird. 

Toad. 
Raccoon. 
Sweet potato. 


20. Otter. 


18. Wild-cat. 
21. Buffalo. 


and several others, whose native names arc recorded, though 
their meanings have been forgotten.^ 

In the eigliteenth century James Adair rejected “the 
wild notion which some have espoused of the North 
American Indians being Prae-Adamites,” but adopted what 
lie conceived to be the rational view that they were lineally 
descended from the ancient Israelites, cither while that 
Chosen People was still a maritime power (whenever that 
may have been), or more probably after the captivity.^ He 
was personally acquainted with the Creek, Choctaw, Chikasaw, 
and Cherokee nations, and appears to have been an accurate 
observer, however little we may now be di«sposed to accept 
his genealogical theories and his attempts to resolve Indian 
words into Hebrew. On the totemism of these nations hisjiimes 
observations deserve to be quoted, though we cannot say actoum of 
how far they apply to the Creeks in particular : He says : totemism 
“ As the Israelites were divided into tribes, and had chieis 
over them, so the Indians divide themselves: each tribe tins region, 
forms a little community within the nation, and as the 
nation hath its particular symbol, so hath each tribe the 
badge from which it is denominated. The sachem of each 
tribe is a necessary party in conveyances and treaties, to 
which he afh.xes the mark of his tribe, as a corporation with 


I 


^ L. II. Morgan, Anaent Society^ 
p. 161 ; A. S. Gatschei, A 
Ijegcmi of the Creek Indians, i. 155 
The two lists given by ihese writers 
are independent and for the most part 
in agreement with each other. The 
Beaver and Otter clans are not men¬ 
tioned by Morgan ; and the Bufialo 
and Snake clan.s are mentioned neither 

VOL. IH 


by Morgan nor (iatschel. As to these 
two last, see below, pp. 162,163. Com¬ 
pare H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes 
of the United States, i, 275, where the 
Creek clans mentioned are those of the 
Tiger (Panther), Wind, Bear, Wolf, 
Bird, Fox, Root, Alligator, and Deer. 

J. Adair, History of the American 
Indians^(ljj\\<^or\, I 77 S)> W* 

M 
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us doth their public seal. If we go from nation to nation 
anaong them, we .shall not find one, who doth not lineally 
distinguish himself by his respective family. The genea¬ 
logical name.s which they assume are derived, either from 
the names of those animals, whereof the cherubim are said 
in revelation to be compounded, or from such creatures as 
are most familiar to them. They have the families of the 
eagle^ />antfier, tyger, and buffalo ; the family of the bear^ 
deer, racoon, tortoise, snake, fish, and likewise of the wind. . . . 
The Indians, however, bear no religious respect to the 
animals from which they derive the names of their tribes, 
but will kill any of the species, when opportunity serv^es. 
The wolf, indeed, several of them do not care to meddle 
with, believing it unlucky to kill them ; which is the sole 
reason that few of the Indians shoot at that creature, 
through a notion of spoiling their guns.” ^ 

Thus it appears from Adair’s account that among the 
Creeks and kindred nations men had no superstitious regard 
for their totemic animals. On the other hand, we learn 
from, him that the social tic, which knits together members 
of the same totemic clan, was strong among these nations. 
For after describing what he calls the tribes or families 
named after animals, that is, the totemic elans, he proceeds 
thus : “ 1 have observed with much inward satisfaction the 
community of goods that prevailed among them, after the 
patriarchal manner, and that of the primitive Christians ; 
especially with those of their own tribe. Though they are 
become exceedingly corrupt, in most of their ancient com¬ 
mendable qualities, yet they arc so hospitable, kind-hearted, 
and free, that they would share with those of their own 
tribe the last part of their provisions, even to a single car 
of corn. . . . When the Indians are travelling in their own 
country, they enquire for a house of their own tribe; and if 
there be any, they go to it, and are kindly received, though 
they never saw the persons before—they eat, drink, and 
regale themselves with as much freedom as at their own 
tables.” • It would seem that the relationship between 
members of the same clan, who inhabited different towns. 



' J. Adaii , History of the American Indians {London, 1775), pp* 15 sq, 
^ J. Adair, op. cit. p. 17. 
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was closer than that between members of different clans 
who inhabited the same town. For Adair tells us that 
“ when a warrior dies a natural death (which seldom 
happens) the war-drums, musical instruments, and all other 
kinds of diversion are laid aside for the space of three days 
and nights. In this time of mourning for the dead, I have 
known some of the frolicksome young sparks to ask the 
name of the deceased person’s tribe ; and once, being told it 
was a racoon (the genealogical name of the family), one of 
them scoffingly replied, ' Then let us away to another town, 
and cheer ourselves with those who have no reason to weep ; 
for why should we make our hearts weigh heavy for an 
ugly, dead racoon ? ’ But notwithstanding they are 
commonly negligent of any other tribe but their own, they 
regard their own particular lineal descent in as strict a 
manner as did the Hebrew nation.”^ 

Amongst the clans mentioned by Adair are those of the 
Buffalo and the Snake. These seem to have become extinct 
since his time, for they are not noticed by Morgan or 
Gatschet, our principal modern authorities. However, the 
Jhiffalo clan is mentioned by Major Caleb Swan, who 




Buffalo 
and Snake 
clans. 


travelled among the Creeks in the winter of lypo-iyp*- 
He says : “ On the post, or on a plank over each of the Totemic 
cabins, are painted the emblems of the family to whom it ^ 
is allotted, to wit: the buffalo family have the buffalo painted 
on their cabin ; the bear has the bear, and .so on.” 

Marriage between persons of the same clan w'as for- Kuie-s of 
bidden, and among the Creeks, as among the Seminoles and 
all the nations of the Muskhogean family, descent was in descent. 


the female line. Children took their clan from their mother, 
not from their father. Property and the office of head chief 
or king {inico') were hereditary in the clan. The king, as 
we have seen,'^ could only be chosen from one particular 
clan, but the royal clan differed in different towns. In one 
town it was the Eagle clan, in another the Raccoon clan, in 
another the Bear clan, and in another probably the Wind 
clan. In cases of adultery and murder, only the relations 


^ f. Adair, History of the A7nerica7i Indian Tribes of the C nited States^ w 
Indians, p. l8. 265. 

C. Swan, in H. R. Schoolcraft’s ^ Above, p. 159. 
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of the injured person who belonged to his clan had the 
right of judging and obtaining satisfaction : the king and 
the council were debarred from any interference.^ 

Amongst the Creeks and kindred nations it appears that 
the law of the levirate was observed in a somewhat peculiar 
form ; for James Adair, sniffing_^about for traces of Judaism 
among the Indians, thought he detected a particularly strong 
scent in the relation of a widow to her deceased husband’.s 
brother. After mentioning the Hebrew law which obliged 
a man to raise u[) seed to his deceased brother by marrying 
his childless widow, he goes on : ‘‘ The Indian custom lonk.s 
the very same way ; yet it is in this a.s in their law of 
blood—the eldest brother can redeem. Although a wdclow 
is bound, by a strict penal'law, to mourn the death of her 
husband for the space of three or four years ; yet, if she be 
known to lament her loss with a sincere heart, for the space 
of a year, and her circumstances of living are so strait as 
to need a change of her station—and the elder brother of 
her deceased husband lies with her, she is thereby exempted 
from the law of mourning, has a liberty to tie up her hair, 
anoint and paint herself in the same manner as the Hebrew 
widow, who was refused by the surviving brother of her 
deceased husband, became free to marry whom she pleased. 
The w’ann-constitutioned young widows keep their eye so 
Intent on this mild beneficent law, that they frequently 
treat their elder brothers-in-law with .spvirituous liquors till 
they intoxicate them, and thei'eby decoy them to make 
free, and so put themselves out of the reach of that 
mortifj/ing law.”" This account seems to shew that an 
old custom, which obliged an elder brother to marry the 
widow of his deceased younger brother, had dwindled away 
to a custom which allowed the widow to marry whom she 
pleased, if only the elder brother of the deceased had once 
e.xercised his marital right. 

The Creeks, like all the other Gulf nations, including 
the Cherokees, possessed the classificatory system of relation¬ 
ship, though in a form which presents certain anomalies. 


' A, S. Gatschet, A 
I^^end of the Creek Indians^ i. 153, 
154. Compare L. II. Morgan, Ancient 


Society^ p. 161. 

^ J. Adair, History of the American 
Indians, pp. 189 
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THtls among the Creeks, in the generation above his own Ciassifica- 
a man called his father's brother '' my little father '' fo^faUier 
{ChuThiVche) and his mothers sister “my little mother " and mother. 
{Chuch-kfi-ce ); but his mother’s brother lie called “ my 
uncle” {C/m-pd-wd^ and his father’s sister he called “my 
grandmother ” {Chu-pti-se), 

In his own generation he called his cousins, the children Cteifica- 
of his father’s brother, “my other brother” ( forco^^^^ 
ke-to) and “ my sister ” {Chu-'ivun^tvd) ; and he called his 
cousins, the children of his mother’s sister, “ my elder brother ” 
{Chu-hlAHid')^ “ my younger brother ” {Cliu-chu-se\ and “ my 
sister ” {Chu-tmin-tvtt)^ according to their sex and age. But, 
as usually happens under the classificatory system,his relations 
to his other cousins, the children either of his father’s sister or 
of his mother’s brother, were different. He called his male 
cousin, the son of his father's sister, “my little father” {Chuhl- 
kii-che\ and he called his female cousin, the daughter of his 
father’s sister, “ my grandmother” {Cku-pn-se), Conversely, 
he called his male cousin, the son of his mother’s brother, 

“ my .son ” {Chtip-pU-che) ; and he called his female cousin, 
the daughter of his mother’s brother, “ my daughter ” 
{Chuch-hus-te), A woman likewise called her female cousin, 
the daughter of her father’s sister, “ my grandmother ” 
[Chii-pti-se ); and, conversely, she called her female cousin, 
the daughter of her mother’s brother, “ my grandchild ” 
{Um-os-stis-zvd), But her male cousin, the son of her 
father’s sister, she called “my little father” {ChuhTku-chc)\ 
and lier male cousin, the son of her mother’s brother, she 
called “my grandchild ” {Uvi-os-sus-wd). In this treatment Preference 
of cousins, the children of a brother and sister re.spectively, 
the Creek form of the classificatory system agrees with the line. 
Minnetaree form in assigning to the cousin who is the 
child of the sister seniority of rank over the cousin who 
is the child of the brother. P^or the son of the sister is 
“ little father ” to his cousin, the son of the brother ; and 
the daughter of the sister is “grandmother” to her cousin, 
the daughter of the brother. Thus, like the Minnetaree, 
and unlike the Omaha form of the classificatory system,^ 
the Creek forin shew^s a preference for the female line; 


^ See above, pp. 115-117, 149# 
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and this is natuval enough, since the Creeks have retained 
maternal descent or mother-kin. 

In the generation below his own a Creek man calls his 
brother’s son and daughter “ my son ” {Chup^-pri-clie) and 
“my daughter” {Chu-chus 4 e) \ but his sister’s son and 
daughter he calls “my nephew^” {UnAto-prte-tmf) and “my 
niece” {Uu-hAEpuAe)^ In the generation below her own a 
woman calls her sister’s son and daughter “my little 
son ” {CuckUto^stTche) and “ my daughter ” {Chti-c/ms-wd), 
Thus far the relationships between a Creek man and 
woman and what we should call their nephews and nieces 
are normal according to the classificatory system, except 
that a woman calls her sister’s son “ my little son instead 
of “ my son.” But when we come to the relationship 
between a woman and her brother’s children, the Creek 
form of the classificatory system pre.sents an anomaly ', 
for instead of calling them “ my nephew ” and “ my niece,” 
as she would do in the normal form of the system, she 
calls them both “my grandchild” {Um-os-sm-tvA')} A 
similar anomiily occurs in tlie Choctaw form of the 
classificatory system.” 

The reader is perhaps now sufficiently familiar with 
the classificatory system of relationship to perceive fot 
himself the other points in which the Creek form of it 
diverges from the normal pattern. But it may not be 
amiss to indicate some of them. In the first place, then, 
a man distinguishes his father’s brother from his father by 
calling him “ my little father,!’ and similarly he distinguishes 
his mother’s sister from his mother by calling her my 
little mothc'r.” This change marks an advance; the 
father’s brother is no longci* confounded with the father 
nor the mother’s sister with the mother. Again, in his own 
generation, while he continues to call his male cousins, the 
sons of his mother’s sister, “ my elder brother ” and “ my 
younger brother,” according to their ages, he gives a quite 
different name (translated by Morgan “ my other brother ) to 
his male cousins, the sons of his father’.s brother. This also 

I L. n. Morgan, Systems of Con- sq, (where the system presented • 's 
sanguinity and jjinityf'VMG II. the Chomw, not the Creek), 
pp. 293 sqq. ; compare id pp. 19® ^ helow, pp. 176 
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advance ; certain cousins are no longer confounded 
with brothers. Lastly, the treatment of cousin.s, who are the 
children not of two brothers or of two sisters, but of a brother 
and a sister, also differs from that accorded to them in the 
ordinary type of the classificatory .system; for whereas 
under the ordinary form of the system these children 
would be cousins to each other, just as with us, under 
the Creek form of the system they are little father and 
son, little father and daughter, or grandmother and grand¬ 
child. Similar, but not identical, treatment of such cousins 
occurs in the Minnetaree and Choctaw forms of the 
classificatory system.* 


Sl 


The Seminole Indians of Florida are-a branch of theihe^^^^^^ 
Creeks, from whom they seceded and by whom they were 
looked down upon as outcasts. Their language does not a branch^of 
differ appreciably from the Creek. But they never 
attained the same power and importance as the parent 
stock, though they offered a stubborn resistance both to 
the Spaniards and to the troops of the United States. 

Indeed the Government of the United States, on t e 
confession of one of its citizens, has never been able 
to conciliate or to conquer these intractable Indians. I he 
mass of the Seminoles has been deported from their native 
country to the Indian Territory west of the Mississippi, 
but in 1880 more than two hundred Seminoles still 
remained in Florida, .spread in scattered settlements over 


1 See above, p. I 49 » below, 

pp. 175-f!?- 

2 As to the history of the Seminoles, 

see A. S. Gatschet, A Migration 

I^egend of the Creek Indtans, i. 66 sqq. 
The attempt of the United States 
Government in 1832 to bani.sh the 
Seminoles from Florida to the west 
of the Mississippi resulted in a war 
which raged with unabated fury for 
five years, entailing an immense 

expenditure of blood and treasure. 

As to the identity of the Seminole 
and Creek language, see A. S. 

Gatschet, op. ciL i. 73 - 

other hand it has been said that the 


Creek and Seminole dialects differ so 
widely as to be hardly intelligible ; 
hut this statement is made on the 
authority of General M‘Gillivray, who, 
although he was called their great 
chief by the Seminoles, had seldom, 
if ever, visited their country, and few 
of them had ever seen him. See 
H. R. Schoolcraft, Ihe Indian Tribes 
of ike United States, v. 260. ^ The 
Creek chief, Alexander McGillivray, 
was the .son of a Scotch trader by a 
half-breed mother. See J. Mooney, 
“ Myths of the Cherokee,” Nineteenth 
Annual Repart of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Part i. (Washington, 1900) 
pp. 209 sq. 
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an otliCiwise almost uninhabited region and rarely seeing 
The the face of a white man. Their country is a vast and 
of nearly unbroken plain, which exhibits a remarkable alterna- 

Seiuinoies. tion of the most exuberant fertility and almost absolute 
sterility. For miles the traveller may pass over low ridges 
of dry dazzling white sand interspersed with a growth of 
dwarf palmetto and of sparse pinewoods, which afford little 
or no shade from the burning rays of the nearly tropical 
sun. Then for miles again he may splash through sedgy 
swamps or shallow lakes, for so level is the country that 
the sluggish streams have no proper banks and the water 
overflows on all sides in reedy grass-fringed meres and 
morasses. Where the ground rises a few inches above the 
dead flat it is commonly covered with dark pines or oaks, 
which rise like islets above the marsh. Where it sinks a 
few inches, the swamp is generally filled with cypress trees, 
forming sombre sharply-marked thickets. Again, it is a 
far-spreading savannah of springy turf, a great expanse of 
green lawns and swelling knolls, over which the traveller 
passes with delight to rest from time to time in the shade 
of noble woods of intermingled pines and oaks, of beeches 
with massive trunks like the shafts of a cathedral aisle, of 
palms and magnolias, of luxuriant groves of oranges and 
lemons, spangled with their golden fruit, and mirrored in the 
still clear water of a glassy lake. Over all is spread the 
serenity of a sky of eternal summer ; for lying on the edge 
of the tropics the country, where it is not a sandy waste, 
is green throughout the year with a profusion of foliage, 
fruit, and dowers. It was well named by the Spaniards 
Florida, the Flowery Land.^ 

The country abounds with game, and the waters with 
fish, and the soil, where it exists, being a soft black loam, is 
of such fertility that it needs only to be cleared of trees, 
vines, and underwood and to be planted, in order to yield 
an abundant return of maize, sw’eet potatoes, melons, or 
anything else that thrives in a warm and equable climate. 


Fertility 
of the 
country. 


* W. Bartiaiii, Travels Ihrongh Invlians of P’loritla,” Fifth Annual 
North and South Carolina, Georgia^ Feport of the Bureau of Ethnology 
East and West Florida, the Cherokee (Washington, 1887), pp. All tqg.^ 
Country^ (London, 1792), pp. 168- 504, 508, 512, 527-529. 

216 ; Cloy ^^acCanley, “ The Seminole 
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i^ed nature has here been so bounteous to man and 
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made life so easy for him, that it might seem as if his 
energy, unbraced by any serious difficulties to contend with, 
must in time be sapped and he must sink into languor and 
indolence, content with the present and heedless of the 
morrow. At all events, from whatever cause, the Seminoles 
never played the conspicuous part in history which was 
sustained by their kinsfolk the Creeks. Yet a modern Character 
American observer of the remnant of the tribe in its native Seminoles. 
haunts has drawn a very favourable picture of their physical 
appearance and character. The men are tall, strong, hand¬ 
some, and well-built, the women very comely. They are 
intelligent, affectionate, and industrious, the men working 
with the women in the fields, as well as hunting and fishing 
for the support of their families. The women are virtuous 
and modest ; there are no half-breed whites among them ; 
death at the hand of her relations would be the penalty 
inflicted on the woman who gave birth to such a child. 

They dislike the Government of the United States and 
everything even remotely connected with it, and they have 
probably good reasons for doing so.^ Not less favourable w. 
is the portrait painted of the Seminoles and their country ^ 

by a traveller towards the end of the eighteenth century, at the 

a time when the tribe had not yet been conquered in war . 

and banished for the most part from its native land to a 
remote region of the West. He says: “The Siminoles are 
but a weak people with respect to numbers. . . . Yet this 
handful of people possesses a vast territory ; ail East Idorida 
and the greatest part of West Florida, which being naturally 
cut and divided into thousands of islets, knolls, and eminences 
by the innumerable rivers, lakes, swamps, vast savannas and 
ponds, form so many secure retreats and temporary dwelling 
places, that effectually guard them from any sudden invasions 
or attacks from their enemies ; and being such a swampy, 
hoinmocky country, furnishes such a plenty and variety of 
supplies for the nourishment of varieties of animals, that 1 
can venture to assert, that no part of the globe so abounds 

^ Clay MacCauley, “The Seminole (Washington, 1887), pp. 479, 481, 

Indians of Florida,.’' T/t/i Amiital 4S2, 490 504, 529-531. 

Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
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with wild game or creatures fit for the food of man. Thus 
they enjoy a superabundance of the neces-saries and con¬ 
veniences of life, with the security of person and property, 
the two great concerns of mankind. The hides of deer, 
bears, tigers and wolves, together with honey, wax and other 
productions of the country, purchase their clothing, equipage, 
and domestic utensils from the whites. They .seem to be 
free from want or desires. No cruel enemy to dread ; 
nothing to give them disquietude, but the gradual encroach¬ 
ments of the white people. Thus contented and undisturbed, 
they appear as blithe and free as the birds of the air, and 
like them as volatile and active, tuneful and vociferous. 
The visage, action, and deportment of the Siminoles form 
the most striking picture of happiness in this life; joy, 
contentment, love, and friendship, without guile or affecta¬ 
tion, seem inherent in them, or predominant in their vital 
principle, for it leaves them but with the last breath of 
life. It even seems imposing a constraint upon their ancient 
chiefs and senators, to maintain a necessary decorum and 
.solemnity, in their public councils ; not even the debility and 
decrepitude of extreme old age is .sufficient to erase from 
their visages this youthful, joyous simplicity ; but like the 
gray eve of a serene and calm day a gladdening, cheering 
blush remains on the western horizon after the sun is set.” * 
.Since Bartrarn thus wrote, the birds to which he compared 
the Seminoles are mostly flown and their nests are empty, 
rixoganious The small remnant of the tribe still living in Florida in 
1880-1881 was found to be divided into at least nine 


clans of the 
Seniintilrs. 


exogamous clans, of which the names were as follows 


I. Wind. 
4. Bird. 
7. Bear. 


2. Tiger (Panther). 
5. Deer. 

8. Wolf. 


3. Otter. 

6 . Snake. 

9. Alligator. 


Rules of 
marriage 
and 

descent. 


Thus the clans, so far as they go, agree with those of the 
Creeks.® No man is allowed to marry a woman of his own 
clan ; the children belong exclusively to the mother and 

•Indinns of Blorida,” Annual 

J\e/>ort of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1887), p. 507. 


^ W. Bartrarn, 1 ravels through North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, East and 
West Florida, the. Cherokee Country, 
etc. (London, 1792), pp. 209 sq, 

2 Clay MacCauley, “The Seminole 


3 See above, p. 161. 
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^heir clan from her, not from their father. The two 
hundred and eight persons who made up this fragment of 
the tribe consisted of thirty-seven families, and these were 
distributed into twenty-two camps, in each of which, with 
one apparent exception, all the persons but the husbands 
belonged to a single clan.^ Nothing is known as to any 
religious or magical rites practised by the totemic clans. If 
we may judge by the analogy of their kinsme a the Creeks, 
who are said to have no respect for their totemic animals,^ 
it seems probable that among the Seminoles also the 
superstitious side of totemism has long fallen into decay. 

The principal ceremony in which the native religious beliefs The Green 
of the Seminoles find exptessioui'' is the Green Corn Dance, 
held at the time when the, maize is ripe in May and June. 

It resembles the Creek Fe-ast of First Fruits, being an annual 
purification and rejoiclTig to celebrate the eating of the new 
corn. But the det;a:i 1 s of the festival are unknown.^ Maize 
is the princif)^^'" product of Seminole agriculture, but the 
people aisp liighly value an edible root called kooritiy which 
yields aVi' excellent flour. They say that when Jesus Christ 
was vnearnated on earth He came down first at Cape Florida 
and there bestowed this valuable root on the Red Man.‘ 


A more important tribe than the Seminoles were the'I'he 
Choctaws, who in the eighteenth centuiy were perhaps the 
most numerous branch of the Muskhogean stock. They of 
held the middle and southern parts of what is now the 
State of Mississippi, where they had, according to early 
authors, from fifty to seventy villages. Their territory began 
some two hundred miles north of New Orleans and extended 
from the Mississippi on the west to the Tombigbec River 
and east of it It is, or was in those days, a pleasant land 
of rich pastures, watered by numerous springs and brooks, 
broken here and there by hills, and shaded by fine timber, 
such as oak, hickory, walnut, and poplar. The climate is 


* Clay MacCauley, “The Seminole Indians of Florida,” Fifth Annual 

Indians of I'lorida,*’ Fifth Annual Report of the Burean of Ethnology 

Report of the Bnreau of Ethnohqy (Washington, 1887), pp. 499, 
(Washington, 1887), pp. 507, 508. 522 sg. 

^ Above, p. 162. Clay MacCauley, op. at. pp. 499, 

2 Clay MacCaidey, “The Seminole 504, 513 sgg., 519. 
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happy and healthy. The towns of the Choctaws, who were 
a settled and agricultural people, stood on the banks of the 
small streams which How into the Mobile River. The tribe 
waged constant war with their kinsmen the Creeks and 
Chickasaws. In the long struggle between France and 
Eng^lancl for the possession of America, the Choctaws sided 
with the French ; they received an annual subsidy from the 
French couri. The Englishman Adair paints their character 
in the darkest colours, the only virtues he allows them 
being their intense? love of their native land and their utter 
contempt of danger in the defence of it. Even the French 
traveller Bossu, while he speaks of their devotion to France 
and their warlike character, has little good to say of their 
intelligence and their morals. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, about 1832, the Choctaws migrated or 
were transferred to a rich and beautu'^il country on the Red 
River, to the west of the Mississippi.^ 

The Choctaws were divided into totemic exogvamous 
clans. The first, apparently, to observe and .record their 
totemic system was an Englishman, Adam HodgS’on, who 
travelled among them in 1820. He says : My half-forced 
Choctaw also informed me, that there were tribes or fami’Jics 
among the Indians, somewhat similar to the Scottish clans ; 
such as, the Panther Family, the Bird Family, the Racoon 
bamily, the Wolf Family. He belonged to the Racoon 
Family, but his children to the family of his wife ; families 
being perpetuated in the female line — an institution originat- 
ing, perhaps, in polygamy. By marriage, the husband is 
considered as, in some degree, adopted into the family of 
his wife; and the mothers brothers are regarded as, in 
some respects, entitled to more influence over the children 
than their own father. The suitor always consults them 
(sending them the usual propitiatory offering of a blanket) 
when he wishes to marry their niece ; and, if they approve, 

^ J. Avlair, His£o>y oj the American can Indians^ rourili Edition (London, 
(London, 1775), pp. 282-285 ; 1S44), ii. 45 Avp., 122 sq. ^ A. S. 

Ui tssii, Noin'caitx nnx hides (r-atschet, A Migratian Legend of the 

Occidcnfaks^ Seconde Edition (Paris, Creek Indians^ i. 100 sqq, ; Handbook 
1768), ii. 87 sqq,^ roo ; (L Catlin, of American Indians north of Mexico^ 
letters and Notes on the A/anners^ i. 2S8 sq. 
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(her consents, as a matter of course. I have since had 
this confirmed by information from many different sources. 

Those of the same family or clan are not allowed to inter¬ 
marry ; although no relationship, however remote, can be 
traced between them ; and although the ancestors of the two 
parties may have been living, for centuries, in different and 
distant nations. A marriage between a brother and a sister 
would not excite a stronger sensation, or be more loudly con¬ 
demned. Indeed, wherever any of the family or clan meet, 
the}'- recognise one another as brothers and sisters ; and use 
one another’s houses, though personally strangers, without 
reserve.” ^ The same traveller also tells us that “ the 
Choctaws formerly placed their dead on a scatfold, in a large 
chamber, called the House of Bone.s, a particular portion of 
which was reserved for each particular family, as the Racoon 
Family, or the Panther Family.” “ 

According to L. H. Morgan, the Choctaws were divided 
into eight exogamous clans, which were equally distributed (’iJctaw 
between two phratries as follows :— * 


Toxemic System of the Cuocr.rws 


Phratries. 


I. Divided People . 


II. Beloved People . 


ClaiTs. 


1. Reed. 

2. Lem Okla. 

3. Lulak, 

4. Linoklusha. 


1. Beloved People. 

2. Small People. 

3. Large People. 

4. Cray Fish. 


It will be ob.served that none of the totemic clans 
mentioned by Hodgson (namely, the Panther, Bird, Raccoon, 


^ Adam Hodgson, Leiters from North 
America written during a Tour in the 
United States and Canada (London, 
1824), i. 244-246. 


2 Adam Hodgson, op> cii, p[). 258 :.q. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
p. 162. 
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and Wolf clans) are noticed by Morgan ; but on the other 
hand all of them, are included in his list of the Chickasaw 
clans'.^ It is possible, therefore, that Hodgson’s informant, a 
half-blood Choctaw, whose wife was a Chickasaw and whose 
hut stood on the frontier between the two tribes/“ referred to 
the Chickasaw and not to the Choctaw clans. But it is also 
possible that the Panther, Bird, Raccoon, and Wolf clans 
among the Choctaws were overlooked by Morgan, or that 
they had become extinct before his time. 

No man might marry a woman of any clan in his own 
phratry, but he might marry a woman of any clan in the 
other phratry. Descent was in the female line. Both 
property and the office of sachem were hereditary in the 
clan. A Choctaw once expressed to Dr. Cyrus Byington, 
who laboured devotedly in the tribe as a missionary for 
forty-five years, a wish that he might be made a citizen of 
the United States in order that his children might inherit 
his property instead of his clan kindred, who would take it 
under the old clan law. For Choctaw custom distributed a 
man’s property after his death among his brothers and sisters 
and the children of his sisters, all of whom were members of 
his own clan, whereas his children belonged not to his clan 
but to their mother’s. However, a man was allowed to give 
his property in his lifetime to his own children, and if he 
did so, they could hold it against the members of their 
father’s clan. Many Indian tribes now have considerable 
property in domestic animals, houses, and lands owned by 
individuals, and in these tribes it has become a common 
practice for a father to bestow his property during his life upon 
his children in order that it may not pass from them to his 
clan kindred after his death. As property increases, the 
disinheritance of a man’s children under a rule of maternal 
descent arouses more and more opposition ; hence in some 
Indian tribes, including the Choctaw, the law of inheritance 
lias been changed and the right of succession invested ex¬ 
clusively in the children of the deceased owner.® Thus the 
growth of private property has been a powerful agent 

' See below, p. 179. ^ L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 

^ Adam Hodgson, pp. 162 .9^. 

Amenca^ i. 240. 
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ting descent from the female to the male line, and 
tli^by substituting father-kin for mother-kin. 

The Choctaws tell a story to account for the origin of their 
Cray-fish clan. They say that the ancestors of the clan were 
a species of cray-fish who lived long ago under ground, going 
on their hands and feet in a great cave where there was no 
light for miles. They neither spoke nor understood any 
language, but they used to come up through the mud into 
the sunshine. The Choctaws watched for them and tried 
to talk to them and to strike up an acquaintance, but the 
cray-fish escaped back into their cave. However, one day 
the Choctaws contrived to smoke a parcel of them out of 
tlxeir den, and treated them kindly, taught them the Choctaw 
language, taught them to w^alk on two legs, made them cut 
off their toe nails, and pluck the hair from their bodies, and 
after that they adopted them into the Choctaw nation. 
But the rest of the cray-fish are still cray-fish under 
ground.^ 

The Choctaws possess the clas.sificatory .system of 
relationship in a form closely similar to that of their kinsmen 
the Creeks. Thus, in the generation above his own a man 
calls his fathers brother '‘my father^' (A-/iL) and his mother’s 
sister “ my mother ” ( Ush-kt) ; but his mother’s brother he 
calls “my uncle” {JJm-ush-t') and his father’s sister he 
calls “my aunt” (AAmk-rie). 

In his own generation a Choctaw man calls his cousins, 
the children either of his father's brother or of his 
mother’s sister, “my elder brother” {Urn-H)i’nl\ “my 
younger brother” {Suh-nAk-fisJi\ and “my sister” {An-take\ 
according to. their age and sex ; whereby it is to be 
observed that, as in some other forms of the classificatory 
system, while there are two quite distinct words for “ elder 
brother ” and “ younger brother,” there is only one word for 
“ sister,” whether elder or younger. But as usual the 
relationship between cousins, who are the children of a 
brother and sister respectively, differs from that between 
cousins, who are the children of two brothers or of two sisters. 
Thus, a Choctaw man calls his male cousin, the son of his 

’ Geo. Gatlin, Letters and Notes on of the North American Indians^ Fourth 
the Manners^ Customs, and Condition Edition (London, 1844), ii. 12S. 
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father’s sister, not “ my brother ” nor yet “ my cousin,” hut 
“ iny father ” (^ANd '); and, similarly, a woman calls her male 
cousin, the son of her father’s sister, “my fiither” {A-kT). 
A man calls his female cousin, the daughter of his father.s 
sister, not “ my sister” nor yet “my cousin,” but “ my aunt” 
{Adiuc-ne) or “my mother ”(a woman 
calls her female cousin, the daughter of her father’s sister, 
“my grandmother” {Vp-puk- 7 ie) or “my mother” 
Conversely, a man calls his cousins, the children of his 
mother’s brother, “ my son ” and “ my daughter ” 

{Suh-suh-take), according to their sex; and, similarly, a woman 
calls her cousins, the chihlren of her mother’s brother, “ my 
son” {Stih-sUh') and “my daughter” (^Snli-suh-take). Thus 
in the Choctaw as in the Creek form of the classificatory 
.system a preference is shewn for the female line by making 
the cousin who is the son or daughter of the sister senior 
in rank to the cousin who is the son or daughter of the 
brother. For the son of the sister ranks as “father” to. 
his cousins, the son and daughter of the brother ; and 
the daughter of the sister ranks as “ aunt ” or “ mother ” to 
her male cousin, the son of the brother, and she ranks as 
“grandmother” or “mother” to her female cousin, the daughter 
of the brother. And on the other hand, the son and daughter 
of the brother rank as “ son ” and “ daughter ” to their male 
and female cousins, the son and daughter of the sisterd 

In the generation below his own a Choctaw man calls 
his brother’s son and daughter “ my son ” {SuJi-sfili) and 
“ my daughter ” {Suh-suhdake) ; but his sister’s son and 
daughter he calls “ my nephew ” {SuNaTyih) and “ my 
niece ” (^Suh-bthdake), A woman calls her sister’s son and 
daughter “ my son ” {Siih-snh) and “ my daughter” {Suh-slih- 
take). So far the relationships of a Choctaw man and 
woman to what we should call their nephews and nieces are 
entirely normal according to the classificatory system ; but 

^ The folhming tree will maki. the relationships of these cousins clear :— 
Brothek Sister 

, .- .n f .. ' -I 

a ^ " 

son daughter son daughter 

fson to t- ami /O (daughter to c and cf) (father to a and /') (aunt <1 mother to a 

' ' * grandmother or 

nuithcr to fi) 
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nr^lationshlp between a woman and the children of her 
brother is anomalous, for whereas according to tlie normal 
type of the classificatory system she should call them my 
nephew'' and “ my niece ” she actually calls them “ my 
grandson ” (Sup-ttk *• nbk- ne) and my granddaughter ” 
{Stip-uk)} We have seen that a similar anomaly occurs in 
the Creek form of the classificatory system.^ 


To the north of the Choctaws lay the territory of their The 
kinsmen but enemies the Chickasaws, a still more w^^'hke 
tribe, who were as steady in their loyalty to England as the 
Choctaws in their devotion to France. The dialects of the 
two tribes were closely allied and they differed little in their 
manners and customs, except that the Choctaws were more 
sedentary and devoted to agriculture, the Chickasaws more 
restless and turbulent.^ But if the Chickasaws paid less 
attention to their fields, they seem to have paid more to 
their persons. A traveller passing from the Choctaws to 
the Chickasaws noticed the greater magnificence ot dress 
among the latter tribe and the far greater profusion of silver 
ornaments which they wore. Thus adorned, he says, they 
cut a splendid figure as they galloped through the woods.‘ 
Their country was situated in the north of what is now the 
State of Mississippi. The Chikkasah/* says Adair, live The 
in as happy a region as any under the sun. It is temperate ; 
as cool in summer as can be wished, and but moderately saws, 
cold in winter. There is frost enough to purify the air, but 
not to chill the blood ; and the snow does not lie four-and- 
twenty hours togetlier. This extraordinary benefit is not 


^ 1 .. H, Morgan, Systems of i'.on- 
sanguinity and Aphiityy pp. 190 sq.^ 
and Table IT. pp. 293 sqq. Morgan 
here give.s two forms of the Choctaw 
system, whicli clitTer somewhat from 
each other. Thus in one form a 
father’s sister’s daughter ranks as 
“ mother ” to her cousins, the son and 
daughter of her mother’s brother ; in 
the other form she ranks as “ aunt” to 
her male cousin, the son of her mother’s 
brother ard as “grandmother” to her 
female cousin, the daughter of her 
mother’s brother. In the text I have 
not noted all the variations of the two 


forms. 

2 Above, p. 176. 

3 J. Adair, History of the American 
Indians (Ixjndon, I 775 )> PP* 35 ^ W*» 
358 ; Le Page du Pratz, Ilistoy of 
Louisiana (London, I 774 )i P- . 3 ^® 5 
L. II. Morgan, Systems of Coitsan- 
guinity and Affinity^ p. 189; A. S. 
Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the 
Creek Indians, i. 90 sqq. ; ILmdhook 
of American Indians north of Jllexico, 
i. 260 sqq. 

* Adam Hodgson, Letters from 
North America (Loudon, 1824), i. 
255 sq. 
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from its situation to the equator, for the Cheerake couf 
among the Apalahche mountains is colder in a surprising 
degree, but from the nature and levelness of the extensive 
circumjacent lands, which in general are very fertile.”' A 
traveller passing through the Chickasaw country on the borders 
of Mississippi and Alabama describes with delight the prospect 
which suddenly opened out when, after journeying for days 


through dense forests, he at last emerged on the brow of a 
hill and saw spread out below and beyond him a wide 
expanse of wooded and broken country with a romantic 
river winding through it. All was .solitude and silence 
except for the warbling of birds in the branches ; the only 
signs of human habitation were a solitary hut and a patch 
of Indian corn. Yet the fragrance of the woods, the mag¬ 
nificence of the forest-trees, the cooing of doves, and the 
ethereal charm of the delicious climate of Mississippi softened 
or dissipated the impression of melancholy which the sight 
of this savage wilderness, stretching away to the horizon, 
naturally made upon the mind ; and it was with regret that 
towards evening the traveller pa.ssed from the land of the 
Chickasaws into the settlements of the white.s.'' 

Totemic Like their kinsmen but hereditary foes, the Creeks and 

Choctaws, the Chickasaws were divided into totemic and 
clansof the exogamous clatis, and these clans were distributed into two 
phratries. The social organisation of the tribe, according 
to L. H. Morgan, was as follows :— ^ 


^ J . Adair. History of the American 
Indian r (Lor don, 17 7 5 ) > P. 357 * 

Adam Hodgson, Letters from 
Horth America (London, 1824), i. 
262-266. Afterwards the Chickasaws 
were removed to a fertile and well- 


watered district in the Indian Territory 
west of the Mississippi. See IL R. 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the 
United Statesy i. 312. 

^ L. TI. Morgan, Ancient Society^ 
p. 163. 
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Phratries. 

Clans. 

( 

1. Wild Cat. 

2. .Bird. 

I. Panther . . . | 

3. Fish. 

4. Deer. 


r. Raccoon. 

II. Spanish . 

2. Spanish. 

3. Royal. 

4. Hush-ko-ni. 

5. Squirrel. 

6. Alligator. 

7. Wolf. 



1 8. Blackbird. 

This list of the Chickasaw clans was obtained by Morgan 


from the Rev. Chas. C. Copeland, an American missionary 
residing with the tribe. Another list, which omits some of 
the foregoing clans, mentions in addition a Tiger clan, a 
Catamount clan, and a Skunk clan, the last being the least 
respected of all.^ No man was allowed to marry a woman Rules of 
of his own clan ; descent was in the female line, cliildrcn 
belonging to the clan of their mother, not of their father; descent, 
and both property and the office of sachem were hereditary 
in the clan.^ The head chief, or king {ininkd)y as he has 
been called, was always chosen from the Royal clan ; the 
office was hereditary in the female line.^ 

The Chickasaws possess the classificatory system of The 
relationship in a form like that of their near kinsmen the 
Choctaws ; many of the terms of relationship are verbally system of 
the same."* It would be needless, therefore, to repeat the 
account of the system which has been given above.'”' 

* A. S. Gatschet, A Migrathn applied to the chief or king of the 
Legend of the Creek Indians^ i. <)(> sq,^ Chickasaws is clearly identical with 
on the authority of Gibbs. mteo^ the title which the Creeks 

2 L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society ^ bestowed on their head chiefs or kings. 

P* ^ ^ ^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 

/ “• Schoolcraft /«(//«« Tnbes and Affinity, Table II. pp. 

of the United Stales,-^\l N 9 ,. saa. 

Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the 

Creek Indians, i. 97. The title rninko ^ See above, pp. 175 "J 77 - 
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The Caddos, a name contracted from Kadohadacho^ that 
is, “ the real Caddo,’' foniied one of the chief tribes of a 
confederacy, which embraced about a dozen tribes and 
claimed as their original territory the whole of the lower 
Red River and adjacent country in Louisiana, Eastern Texas, 
and Southern Arkansas. They formed the southern group 
of a linguistic family, of which the northern group included 
the Arickarees of North Dakota, and the middle group the 
P^iwnees.^ The charm and beauty of the old homes of the 
Caddos on the Red River in Texas are described in en¬ 
thusiastic terms by the painter Catlin. He says that as he 
and his companions sat their horses on a bluff in the prairie 
and drank in with their e>'es the landscape, as it rolled away 
before them till its swelling waves of deepest green melted 
into the blue of the mountains which rimmed the horizon, 
far far away, the very horses on which they rode seemed 
sensible of the beauty of the scene and forgot to graze, as 
with deep-drawn sighs, high-arched necks, and starting eye¬ 
balls the}’gazed into the distance. For days they had been 
travelling, now over ridges sprinkled with oak-woods, where 
the ground was mantled with vines laden with clusters of 
delicious grapes ; now they would be trailing through verdant 
valleys where the way was often blocked by tangled thickets 
of plum-trees bent to the earth with the weight of their 
purple fruit, while the intervening ground was variegated by 
beds of wild roses, wild currants, and gooseberries, interlaced 
here and there with huge masses of prickly pears.^ 

The Caddos early came into contact with the Spaniards 
and the French, and from the oldest records and traditions 
it would seem that so far as memory goes back they and 
the kindred tribes of the confederacy have always been 
tillers of the soil. Their fields extended round their villages 
and yielded them large crops of maize, pumpkins, and 


^ Handbook of Amcriian Indian!: 
north cf Mt'xicoy i. 179, 182, 63S ; 
[. Mooney, “The Ghost-Dance Re¬ 
ligion,” Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnolos^y. Vart ii, 
(Washington, 1896) p. 1092. As 
to the Arickaree language, see above, 
p. 146. 

2 Geo. Catiin, Letters and Notes on 


the Manners^ Cusfo/ns, and Condition 
of the North American Indiaois^ Fourth 
Edition (Limdon, 1844), ii* 45 
The point where Catlin was especially 
struck by the beauty of the landscape 
was at the meeting of the waters of 
the Reil and False Washita rivers, with 
Texas on the opposite bank. 
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ns, their staple foods. They lived in conical huts 
thatched with grass and grouped round an open space 
which served for social and ceremonial gatherings. Couches 
covered with mats ran round the interior of the house, 
serving as seats by day and as beds by night. The fire 
was in the centre. They cooked their food in earthenware 
vessels, made baskets, and wove cloth of vegetable fibres. 

Their mantles adorned with feathers were much admired by 
the French. Besides bracelets, necklaces, and 'ear-rings, 
they wore rings in their noses, which earned for them the 
epithet of Pierced Noses.” They did not hunt the buffalo 
until they came out into the plains. Though they were a 
brave people, they boasted that they had never shed a white 
man’s bloodd 

The Caddo or, to give them their full name, the Kado- The 
hadacho, are divided into ten totemic clans, which are 
^named as follows :— Caddo -. 


I. i^Nawotsi), 2. Wolf ( 7 k 9 ^/!). 3 - buffalo (.7 

4. Beaver {Tao). 5. Eagle {hvi\ 6. Raccoon {Odt), 

7. Qx(y<N 8. 'Thuncler 9* Rantber 

10. Sun (Sitko). Jidnhi), 

Of these the Bear clan is the most numerous. The 
Buffalo chin is sometimes called the Alligator (Kolw), 
because both animals bellow in the same way. Members of Respect of 
a clan will not kill the animal from which their clan takes peoplrfoi 
its nanie.^ The writer to whom we are indebted for these their 
particulars says nothing as to the rules of marriage and 
descent in the clans. But we may perhaps assume that the 
clans are, or were, exogamous, and that descent is in the 
female line; in other words, that no man may marrj^ a woman 
of his own clan, and that children take their clan from their 
mother, not from their father. That amongst the Caddos 
descent was traced through the mother is expressly 
mentioned by another writer.^ 

While no Caddo would kill an animal of his own 
particular totemic species, all Caddos without distinction of 


^ Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 179 sqq., 182 ; J. 
Mooney, “The Ghost-Dance Re¬ 
ligion,” Fourteenth Annual Fefort 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Part li. 


(Washington, 1896) pp. 1094 '‘ 7 - 
- J. Mooney, op, cit, p. 1093. 

^ Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 181. 
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_>of totemic clan abstained from killing eagles and panthers, 

fo^hf'’“With them, as with other Indian tribes, the eagle was a 
eTgie^ sacred bird, and in the old times only a few medicine-men, 
obTem?” who knew the sacred formula, would dare to kill an eagle 
at killing for the sake of its feathers. Were any one else to slay an 
the rake of eagle, it was believed that his family would die or some 
its feathers, other great misfortune would befall him. The formula con¬ 
sisted of certain secret prayers and rites. The eagle-killer 
always took a robe or some other valuable offering with 
him, and after he had shot the eagle, he recited the prayer, 
pulled out the tail and wing feathers, and covered the body 
of the dead bird with the robe, which he left there as a peace 
offering to the spirit of the eagle.’ This general respect for 
the eagle is not totemic, becau.se it is shared by the whole 
tribe instead of being confined to the members of a particular 
clan. Totemism implies that within the tribe there are 
groups of kinsfolk, each group respecting its own species of 
natural or occasionally artificial object.s, that is, its totem, 


but not respecting the totems of the other groups. Hence 
an animal which is revered by all the members of a tribe 
without distinction is not strictly speaking a totem at all, 
and ought not to be so designated. It may indeed have 
been originally a totem, that is, the sacred animal of a 
particular clan within the tribe. But there is no necessity 
that it should ever have been so ; the respect for the animal 
may have sprung from causes quite independent of totemism. 


The The Cherokee were the mountaineers, the Indian Swiss, 

Cherokfo South. They held the whole region of the Alleghany 

'mountain Mountains, from the head-streams of the Kanawha and the 
country. Tennessee southward almost to the site of Atlanta, and from 
the Blue Ridge on the cast to the Cumberland Range on 
the west. The country, comprising an area of 40,000 
square miles, is now included in the States of Virginia, 
Tennes.sec, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama.” The Cherokee divided their territory into two, 

» ]. Mooney, “ I'he Ghost-Dance to eagles, see below, pp. 187 
Religion,” Fourteenth Annual Report ^ J. Mooney, ‘‘ Myths of the 
oj the Bureau of Fthnohg)', Part ii. Nineteenth Annual Report 

( Washington, 1896) pp. 1093, iioo. of the Bureau of American Ethnolo^, 
As to the Cherokee praclice in regard Part i. (Washington, 1900) p. 14* 
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|J?e^'lands and the highlands, the former intersected by the 
head-waters of the beautiful meandering Savannah River, the 
latter by the streams that flow westward to join the Mississippi, 

The climate even of the lowlands strikes a native of Carolina 
as sharp and cold in winter, but that of the highlands is much 
more severe. For there the mountains are high, and on 
their northern slopes the ice and snow last till late in the 
spring. In this lofty rugged chilly country the towns of 
the Cherokee were widely scattered, being built for the 
most part on stretches of level and fertile latKl beside .some 
river or creek sluit in by frowning mountains, whose toi)S 
were veiled in black and blue clouds or lit up fitfully by 
scattered rays of sunshine. The Indian paths wound along 
the foot of the mountains, following the beds of the streams, 
and were so steep in places that horses often pitched and 
reared in the attempt to scramble, up them. Yet there is 
not, says an old writer, a more healthful region under the 
sun than this country ; for the air is commonly open and 
clear, and abundance of wholesome water gushes from evciy 
hillside to join the cold crystalline rivers. For the most 
part the rivers are very shallow and pleasant to the eye, 
their limpid streams flowing swiftly along without over¬ 
flowing their banks. But when heavy rain has fallen on the 
snow of the high mountains, the swollen torrents, whirling 
blocks of ice in their current, come rushing down the crags 
with tremendous violence, and sweep away rocks, pinewoods, 
and oakwoods in their impetuous career.' 

The Cherokee belong to the stock of the. Iroquois, as 
is proved by their language, which is spoken m several 
dialects." They are amongst the most civilised of American 
Indians. Like the Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, they ,,mong.st 
lived in settled villages or towns and practised agriculture,nhp most^^ 
raising crops of maize and beans. Their houses were American 
oblong in shape, built of logs and plastered with clay both mu.ans, 

^ T. KA'QAX, Ilistorv of the Amencan pp. 306 iqq., especially pp. 328 sq,^ 
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outside and inside, the whole being roofed with bark or 
.shingles. Each house was partitioned transversely into 
three apartments, and had besides a small conical hut, 
called the winter or hot house, distant a few yards from the 
front door. The town-house or council-house was a rotunda 
built of wood and sometimes raised on an artificial mound. 
In the middle of the town-house was a fire-pit in which 
burned or smouldered a perpetual fire in charge of a fire- 
maker. All the fires in the town were obtained from the 
one in the town-house. The council of the village or town 
held its meetings in this circular building, and here too the 
annual Green -Corn Dance and other national ceremonials 
were celebrated. Couches or seats ran round the inside of the 
building for the accommodation of spectators. The only 
entrance to the edifice was a narrow door; window or 
chimney there was none. The smoke escaped by <he door.^ 
In the early part of the nineteenth century a Cherokee 
of mixed blood named Sequoya, or, as the whites called 
him, George Gist, after years of patient stud}/ invented a 
.syllabary or alphabet to represent the sounds of the 
Cherokee language. It was adopted by his nation, whom 
it at once raised to the rank of a literary people. In the 
course of a few months the Cherokee were able to read and 
write in their own language. Types were cast and books 
and nevvspa{)ers printed in the native tongue. One of the 
newspapers was published in English and Cherokee and dis¬ 
tributed free at the expense of the nation. Simultaneously 
witli the institution of a national press the Cherokee, in 
a general convention of delegates held for that purpose 
in 1827, adopted a national constitution based on the 
assumption of a distinct and independent Cherokee 
nationality. Thus with a political constitution, a national 
press, a well-developed system of industries and home 
education, and a government administered by educated 
Christian men, the Cherokee were now justly entitled to 

J 'SS. Travels through N‘o?'ih Bureau of Amerii'an Ethnolos^y^ Part 

and South Carolina^ Georgia^ East aftd i. (Washington, I900)pp. 395^5^., 502 
West Florida^ the Cherokee f 'ouutry^ sq. \ id. “ Cherokee Mound-building,” 
etc. (London, 1792), pp. 365-367; Amertean Anthropologist^ ii. (1889) 
T. Mooney, “ Myths of the Cherokee,” pp. 167-171. 
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5 j^*l^considerecl a civilised people.^ The prospect was fair, 
but it was soon clouded. 

The neighbouring States, and Georgia in particular, Kxputsion 
coveted the territory of the Cherokee, and when violence Cherokee 
and chicanery alike failed to shake the attachment of the 
patriots to their native land, the United States Government United 
in i 8 s 3 sent troops, drove the Indians from their homes f^ates 
at the point of the bayonet, and forced them to emigrate 
on foot and in waggons, in the dead of, the winter, to the 
lands which had been assigned to them in the Indian 
Territory beyond the Mississippi. On that march of death, 
as it has been called by an American writer, the exiles 
perished by the hundred and the thousand. In their new 
home they set themselves bravely to retrieve their shattered 
fortunes. The national government was reorganised, the 
national press restored, the inission.s revived, and the work 
of civilisation again taken up. At the close of 
War, in which the Cherokee suffered severely for their 
adhesion to the South, the Government of the United States states 
pledged its faith to leave them in undisturbed possession 
of their lands and to guard them against intrusion. The 
pledge was not kept The whites again encroached, and 
again, after long but vain resistance the Indians yielded- 
to the inevitable. Only a few years ago — in 1906— 
national government of the Cherokee was abolished and (j^erokee 
their lands divided. The Cherokee nation as such ceased 
to exist The despoiled Indians dream of quitting the division of 
country of their fathers and seeking in some foreign land, their lands, 
in Mexico or South America, a haven of rest, where the 
loner arm of the United States can reacli and harass them 
no more. A remnant of the tribe, who fled to the 
mountains in 1838, contrived to elude the man-hunt of the 
sdldiers, and their descendants still cling to the old ancestral 
home among the mountains, the woods, and waters of the 
Alleghanies. They are a peaceable, law-abiding folk, kindly 
and hospitable, providing for their simple wants by their 
industry and neither asking nor receiving help from Govern- 

^ J. Mooney, “ Mylhs of the Chero* Tart i. (Washington, 1900) PP* 108* 
kee,” Nimteaith Annual Report of 113. 
ihe Bureau of Ame7‘icaii Jlthfiolo^y^ 
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ment. Their fields, orchards, and fish-traps, with a few 
domestic animals and a little hunting, supply them with 
food, while, by the sale of ginseng and other simples 
gathered in the mountains, as well as by fruit and honey 
of their own raising, they procure what additional comforts 
they need from the traders. The old folk still cleave to 
their ancient rites and sacred traditions, but the dance and 
the once favourite ball-play are neglected, and the long 
Indian day draws fast to evening.^ 

According to L. H. Morgan, the Clierokee were 
anciently divided into ten exogainous clans, which were 
named as follows : — 


I, Wolf. 2. Red Paint. 3. Long Prairie. 4 - Loaf (a bird). 

5. Holly. 6. Deer. 7. Blue. 8. Long Hair, 

9. Acorn. 10. Bird. 

Of these ten clans the tw^o last were extinct when 
Morgan wrote. Marriage within the clan was forbidden. 

The d.issi- Descent was in the female line,- The Cherokee possess 
^Tten7of classificator}' system of relationship in a form agreeing 
so closely with that of the Choctaws that it need not be 
considered separately/ 

The While the clans of the Cherokee had animals and plants 

Sve totems, it should be observed that these Indians 

super- entertained many superstitious beliefs and observed many 

bS^and superstitious practices in reference to animals and plants 

customs in which had no connection whatever with totemism. This 

anfmab° observation is the more necessary because with some writers 

and plants, there appears to be a tendency, whenever they find super- 

indepen^- stitious beliefs and practices concerned with animals and 

plants, to derive them all from totemism, actual or hypo- 
totemism. ^ 


1 Charles C. Royce, “ The Cherokee 

Nation of Indians,” Annnal 

Rcl>oyt of the. Burean of Ethnolo^^y 
(Washington, 18S7), PP* ^^9 W > J- 
Mooncy, “ Myths of the ('herokee,” 
Nineteenth Amiital Report of the 
Biirean of Amo ii an Ethnology^ Part i. 
(Washington, 1900) pp. 114-181; 
Mandbook of American hidinns north 
of AJexiio., i. 246 s(j, 

2 L. If. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
p. 164. A list of seven Cherokee 


clans is given l»y Mr. A. S. Gatschet 
on the authority of Mr. Richard W< 51 f, 
a delegate of the Cherokee people to 
the United .States Government. So 
far as this list goes, it seems to agree 
with ihiU of Morgan. See A. S. 
Gatschet, A Migration Legend of 
the Creek Indians^ i. 27. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systents of Con- 
sangninily and Affinity^ p, 192, Table 
II. pp. 293 sqq. 
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Heal Such a derivation is b}^ no means necessary. 

There appears to be no reason why even among’ totemic 
peoples there should not be many superstitions connected 
with animals and plants which are and always have been 
quite independent of totemism. If we doubted this, the 
example of the Cherokee might suffice to satisfy us. Thus, Cherokee 
for instance, the eagle and the snake were not totems 
the Cherokee, yet these Indians regarded eagles and snakes about the 
as sacred or supernatural beings and treated them 
accordingly. The eagle, we are told, is the great sacred 
bird of the Cherokee, as of nearly all the Indian tribes, and 
it figures prominently in their ritual, especially in everything 
that pertains to wan The particular species on whicli so 
high a value was set was the golden or war eagle {Aqidla 
chrysoetus)^ called by the Cherokee the “ pretty-feathered 
eagle,’* on account of its beautiful tail feathens, white 
tipped with black, which were in great demand for 
ceremonial and decorative purposes. Among the Cherokee Ceremonies 
in old times the killing of an eagle was an event which 
concerned the whole settlement and could be undertaken its feathers, 
only by the professional eagle-killer, who was chosen for 
the work because he was an adept in eagle-lore, having 
learned the ceremonies which had to be observed and 
the prayers which had to he said in order to obtain pardon 
for the sacrilege and ward off vengeance from the tribe. 

The eagle might be killed only in the winter or the late 
autumn, when the crops were gathered in and the snakes 
had retired to their dens for their winter sleep. They 
thought that if an eagle were slain in summer, a frost 
would blight the maize, and the songs of the Eagle dance, 
danced when the feathers were brought home, would so 
anger the snakes that they would become doubly dangerous. 

So the Eagle songs were never sung till the snakes had 
gone to sleep for the winter and could not hear them. 

When the people of a Cherokee town decided to hold an 
Eagle dance, they hired a professional eagle-killer to procure 
the feathers for the occasion, ffe repaired alone to the 
mountains with his gun or bow and arrows, and there, 
after a long vigil of prayer and fasting, he hunted till he 
had killed a deer. Having exposed the carcase in a 
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prominent place on one of the highest cliffs, he hid himself 
hard by and sang in a low undertone songs to draw down 
eagles from the sky. When an eagle had swooped on the 
carrion, he shot the bird and standing by its dead body 
prayed that it would not wreak its vengeance on his tribe, 
because it was not a Cherokee but a Spaniard who had 
done the foul deed. Then leaving the dead eagle on the 
ground, he hastened to the town and announced that a 
snowbird had died. This he did to deceive the eagles, 
in order that they might think he had only killed a poor 
little snowbird and not one of their fierce and majestic 
selves. Four days later hunters went out and brought 
back the eagle feathers to the town, where a dish of venison 
and corn was set on tlie ground before them and they were 
invited to eat, because it was thought that they must be 
hungry after their journey. And the carcase of the deer, 
which the eagle-killer had shot, was left lying on the 
ground beside the carcase of the eagle as a sacrifice to 
the eagle-spirits. The same day ota which the feathers 
w'ere brought in, the Indians danced the Eagle dance,^ 

Again, snakes are not totems of the Cherokee, yet these 
Indians hold the creatures in awe and are very careful 
not to offend them. All snakes are regarded by them 
as supernatural {aiiida'zvefit) and as endowed with a certain 
influence over the other animals and plants. It is said 
that the snakes, the deer, and the ginseng are allies, and 
that an injury done to any one of them is avenged by all. 
He who kills snakes will see, or fancy he sees, them swarm¬ 
ing about him with glistering eyes and darting tongues, 
till the sight drives him crazy and he roams the woods 
unable to find the way out. Certain songs, such as those 
of the Townhouse dance, are offensive to snakes, therefore 
they are not danced till late in the autumn when the 
snakes have withdrawn to their dens for the winter. And 
for fear of hurting the feelings of the reptiles, it is never 
said that a man has been bitten by a snake, but only 
that he has been scratched by a brier. Moreover, when 

1 J. Mooney, “Myths of the Fart i. (Washington, 1900) pp. 281* 
('herokee,” Ninetecnlh Annual Report 283. 
of the Bureau of Atnerican Ethnology, 
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merely dreams that he has been bitten by a snake, 
he must be treated in exactly the same way as if he had 
been actually bitten ; for in fact a snake ghost has stung 
him, and if the sufferer were not so treated, the place would 
certainly swell and ulcerate, not perhaps at the time, but 
sooner or later, it may be years afterwards. The rattlesnake 
is deemed by the Cherokee to be the chief of the snake 
tribe, and they fear and respect him accordingly. Few 
Cherokee will dare to kill a rattlesnake, unless they are 
actually compelled to do so, and even then they will atone 
for the crime by begging pardon of its ghost, either in 
their own person or through the medium of a priest. 
Otherwise the kinsfolk of the slain rattlesnake would send 
one of their number to track down the murderer and sting 
him to death. Nevertheless, rattlesnakes are killed by the 
Cherokee for the sake of their rattles, teeth, flesh, and oil, 
which are greatly prized for occult or medical uses. Ihit 
the slaughter is done only by certain priests who know the 
rites and prayers necessary for obtaining pardon from the 
victim and his injured fellow-snakes. Whenever a rattle¬ 
snake is killed, its head must be cut off and buried in the 
ground and the body must be buried in a hollow log. 
P'or if the remains were left exposed to the weather, the 
angry snakes would send such torrents of rain that all the 
streams would overflow their banks. Moreover, they would 
tell their friends the deer and the ginseng in the mountains 
what had been done, so that the deer and the ginseng would 
hide themselves, and the hunter would seek for them in vain.^ 

The respect and fear naturally entertained for such 
powerful and dangerous creatures as the eagle and the 
rattlesnake are quite sufficient to explain these superstitious 
beliefs and practices of the Cherokee ; we need not resort 
to an hypothesis that the eagle and the rattlesnake were 
once totems of the Cherokee^ of which there is no record or 
evidence whatever. 

Further, it may be observed that while the deer and 
the wolf are certainly Cherokee totems, certain superstitions 
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attaching' to these animals are not limited to members of 
Wolf clans, but appear to be shared by all 
aistoms members of the tribe. Thus, the deer, which still ranges 
Chlrokee mountains, was the main stand-by of the Cherokee 

about deor. hunter and consequently figures prominently in Cherokee 
myth, folk-lore, and ceremonial. Rheumatic pains were 
supposed to be inflicted by the ghosts of angry deer, 
which the heedless hunter had omitted to appease.. For 
the deer tribe is ruled by a powerful chief called Little Deer, 
who watches over his people and takes care that none of 
them is wantonly put to death. Though none but the 
greatest masters of the huntsman’s craft can see him, this 
chief of the deer tribe hastens to the spot where a deer has 
been killed, and bending low asks the blood stains on the 
ground wliether they have heard, that is, whether the hunter 
has begged pardon for the life which he has taken, if the 
blood stains say yes, all is well : the hunter has recited the 
necessary formula and so atoned for his crime. But if the 
blood stains say no, then Little Deer tracks the huntsman 
to his house by the blood drops on the trail, and unseen and 
unsuspected he insinuates into the rash man’s body the 
spirit of rheumatism which will rack him with aches and 
pains from that time forth.^ 

Again, though the wolf is the totem of the largest 
Cherokee clan, the reverence for the formidable animal is 
not restricted to members of the Wolf clan, but is shared by 
Cherokee hunters generally. The ordinary Cherokee will 
never kill a wolf if he can help it, but will let the beast 
go unscathed, believing that the kindred of a slain wolf 
would surely avenge his death, and that the weapon with 
which the deed had been done would never shoot straight 
again till it had been cleaned and exorcised by a medicine¬ 
man. However, when a man’s fish-traps or cattle have 
suffered much from the raids of wolves, he will sometimes 
hire a professional wolf-killer to abate the nuisance. This 
man of skill can slaughter wolves with impunity, because he 
knows the proper rites of atonement After he has killed 
a wolf, he prays the animal not to avenge his death on the 

^ J. Moonoy, ‘’Myths of the Ojf the Jiureaii of AmeHcan Ethnology^ 
Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Neport Part i. (Washington, 1900) pp. 263 sq. 
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^because the burden of guilt really rests on other people. 
And he cleanses the gun which has shot the wolf by un¬ 
screwing the barrel, inserting seven small sour-wood rods in 
it, and leaving it overnight in a running stream.^ 

Further, the Cherokee ascribe mysterious properties and 
perform curious rites to plants which are not and, so far as 
we know, never have been their totems. The Cherokee are 
an agricultural tribe, and accordingly of all vegetables the 
one which holds the first place in their domestic economy 
and ceremonial observances is maize {sehi). In their sacred 
formulas they invoke the plant under the name of the Old 
Woman, becau.se they have a legend that maize sprang from 
the blood of an old woman .slain by her disobedient sons. 


Super¬ 
stitious 
veneration 
of the 
Cherokee 
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Formerly the most solemn ceremony of the tribe was the The Green- 
annual Green-corn dance, celebrated as a preliminary to 
eating the new corn. It was at once an expiation for the ceremony 
sins of the past year, an amnesty for public criminals, and a 
prayer for happiness and prosperity in the year to come, eating the 
Only such as had duly prepared themselves by prayer, fast- 
ing and purification were allowed to partake of this solemn 
sacrament ; and till then no one dared to taste the new 
corn. Seven ears from the last year’s crop were always put 
carefully aside in order to “ attract the corn” until the new 
crop had ripened ; and when the harvest was come and the 
Green-corn dance was danced, these seven ears were eaten 
with the rest‘d At the Green-Corn Dance in ancient 
times it was customary for each household to procure 
fresh fire from a new^ fire kindled in the town-house.^ 

Much ceremony also attended the planting and tending Ceremonies 
of the maize. Thus, when the corn was growing, a priest 

went into the field with the owner and built a small ami 

inclosure in the middle of it. There the two sat 

themselves on the ground, and the priest, rattle in hand, 

sang songs of invocation to the spirit of the corn. Soon 
a loud rustling sound would be heard. It was the Old 
Woman bringing the corn into the field ; but neither of the 


1 J. Mooney, “Myths of the ^ J. Mooney, op, cit. pp. 242 sqq.^ 
Clierokee/’ Nineteenth Annual Refi>ri 423. 

£>f the Bureau of American Ethnology^ ^ J. IMooney, “ Cherokcfc Mound- 
Part i. (Washington, 1900) pp. building,'' American Anthropologist, 
264 sq. ii. (1889) p. 167. 
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men crouching among the corn might look up til) the song 
was finished. This ceremony was repeated on four successive 
nights; then when seven more nights had gone by, during 
which no one might enter the field, the priest himself would 
come to it and, lo 1 the young ears would be upon the 
stalks. Moreover, care was always taken to keep a clean 
trail from the field to the house, so that the corn might be 
encouraged to stay at home and not go wandering, else¬ 
where. Again, soon after the maize had been sown, the 
owner, or a priest, would stand at each corner of the field, 
one after the other, and weep and wail loudly ; but why 
they did so, the priests cannot now say. It was perhaps, 
as has been suggested, a lament for the bloody death of the 
corn-goddess, the Old Woman who had been slain by her 
sons.' 

The story of her death was this. Once upon a time 
there was a woman and her name was Corn (sehi). She 
was the wife of a hunter and lived with him at Pilot Knob. 
They had an only child, a little boy. But the boy had a 
playmate, a Wild Boy, who sprang from the blood of some 
game which the woman had washed beside the livei. The 
Wild Boy called him.sclf the little boy’s elder brother. 
Well, one day it happened that the two boys were very 
tired and hungry and asked their mother for something to 
eat. She told them to wait and she would fetch it. So 
off she went with a basket to the storehouse. The store- 
hou.se stood on poles high above the ground to keep it out 
of reach of the animals, and there was a ladder to climb up 
to it, and a door, but no other opening. Every day when 
Corn, which was the woman’s name, made ready to cook 
the dinner she would go to the storehouse with a basket, 
and bring it back full of corn and beans. The storehouse 
was not large, and the boys, who had nev'er been in it, 
wondered where all the corn and beans could come from. 
So no sooner was their mother’s back turned than the Wild 
Boy said to his brother, “ Let us go and see what she does.” 
They ran and climbed up at the back of the storehouse, 
pulled out a piece of clay from between the logs, and peeped 

1 J. Mooney, “ Myths of the Chero- Bureau of Ainerican Ethnologyy Part 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the i. (Washington, 1900} pp. 423 
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/Vhat should they see but their mother standing in the 
middle of the room with the basket in front of her on the 
floor ; and there she was rubbing her stomach, so, and then 
the basket was half full of corn ; and then she rubbed under 
her armpits, so, and the basket was now full to the brim 
with beans. The two boys looked at each other and said, 
“ This will never do. Our mother is a witch. If we eat 
any of that stuff, it will poison us. We must kill her/' 
When the boys came back to the house, their mother read 
their thoughts and said, “ So you are going to kill me ? " 
“ That we are,” said the boys ; “ you are a witch.” “ Well,” 
said the mother, when you have killed me, clear a large 
piece of ground in front of the house and drag my body 
seven times round the circle. Then drag me seven times 
over the ground inside the circle, and stay up all night and 
watch, and in the morning you will have plenty of corn. 
The boys killed her with their clubs, cut off her head, put it 
on the roof of the house with her face to the west, and told 
her, with cutting sarcasm, to look for her husband. Then 
they set to work to clear the ground in front of the liouse, 
but in.stead of clearing the whole piece they only cleared 
seven little spots. That is why corn now grows only in a 
fevv places instead of over the whole wide world. They 
dragged the body of their mother Corn round the circle, 
and wherever her blood fell on the ground, corn sprang up. 
But instead of dragging her body seven times across the 
ground, they dragged it only twice, and that is why the 
Indians still hoe dieir fields only twice. The two brothers, 
having disposed of their mother, sat up and watched their corn 
all night, and in the morning it was full-grown and ripe.^ 

In this story and these customs we may see in germ a 
myth and ritual of a mother goddess of the corn ; yet 
although the story and the customs are found among a 
totcmic people, there is no ground whatever for connecting 
them with totemism. 

Again, the Cherokee have many superstitious beliefs and 
practices connected with ginseng, yet the plant is not one 
of their totems. They gather it on the mountains, use it in 
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medicine, and sell large quantities of it to the tradeis. Ihe 
priests address the plant as “ Little Man ” or “ Little Man, 
Most Powerful Magician” on account of the resemblance 
which the root often bears to a man’s body. The doctor 
speaks constantly of it as of a sentient being, and it is 
thought to be able to make itself invisible to such as are 
unworthy to gather it. In the search for it the first 
three plants are passed by and the fourth is taken, but not 
until the doctor has humbly entreated the Great Magician 
to let him take a small piece of his flesh. Having dug up 
the plant he drops a bead into the hole ,aiid covers it up, 
leaving it there by way of payment to the plant spirit. 
After that he gathers the other ginseng plants as he finds 
them without further ceremony.* 

Again, witli the Cherokee, as with nearly all Indian 
tribes, the cedar is a sacred tree, but it is not a totem. 
They burn the small green twigs as incense in certain cere¬ 
monies, especially to counteract the effect of evil dreams ; 
for tl:\ey think that the malicious demons who cause such 
dreams cannot endure the smell of burning cedar. But 
cedar-wood is too sacred to be used as fuel. They say that 
the red tinge of the wood comes from the blood of a wicked 
magician whose head was hung on the top cjI a tall cedar. 
Again, the Cherokee never burn the laurel, yet it is not one 
of their totems. They use it in medicine and carve spoons 
and combs out of its close-grained wood. The reason why 
they will not burn it is simply that in the fire laurel leaves 
make a hissing, sputtering sound like winter winds or tailing 
snow ; so the Cherokee think that to burn them would 
bring on cold weather.” Thus the ground of their objection 
to putting laurel in the fire is not totemism, but the fallacy 

]. Mooney, “Myth.-, of the Chero¬ 
kee,” NinAUciith Afinital Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Pari i. 

(Wa.shinfjton, 1900) 425. 

2 I. Mooney, op. cit. p. 421. In 
order to drive away gh'.ists from sick 
people, the Tetons make a smoke with 
cedar-wood, or they will fasten the 
M'ood at the smoke-hole, or lay it down 
outside the hut.' See the Uev. J. 

Owen Dorsey, “Teton Folk-lore,” 

American Anthropologist, ii. (Wash¬ 


ington, 1889) p. 144- 
mythical explanation of the redness 
of cedar-wood which is given by the 
Cherokee i.s alleged also by the Yuchi 
Indians. See A. S. Gatschet, “ Some 
Mythic Stories of the Vuchi Indians,’ 
American Anchropologist, vi. (1893) 
pp. 281 S(/. 

2 J. Mooney, “Myths of the Chero¬ 
kee,” Nineteenth Anmial Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Part i. 
(Washington, 1900) p. 422.- 
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which underlies hornc^aopathic magic, namely, the assumption 
that effects resemble their causes. 

With these instances before us—and instances of the 
same sort might be multiplied indefinitely—we must beware 
of reducing to totemism all the superstitious beliefs and 
practices which even a really toternic people entertain and 
observe in regard to animals and plants, Totemism in 
fact, as I have said before, is only one of the multitudinous 
forms in which such superstitions have crystallised. It is 
indeed a common crystal, but there are many others of 
diverse shapes and colours. In a treatise on totemism 
it is legitimate and even necessary to emphasise the dis¬ 
tinction, because there is a common tendency to confound 
all sacred animals and plants with totems. The example 
of the Cherokee, to which I have just called attention, may 
serve as a warning against this confusion. 


§ 12, Totemism among the Pueblo Indians 

Amongst the most interesting and important aborigines 
of North America are the Pueblo or Village Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico. Their importance arises neither 
from their numbers nor the part which they have played in 
history ; for their numbers are inconsiderable and they have 
always been a cjuict pacific people, more concerned to support 
themselves by their pwn industry than to overrun and 
•conquer their neighbours. But in their institutions they 
form a link or intermediate stage between the barbarous 
tribes to the north and the civilised Indians of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru. They are settled in substantially 
built villages or towns, to which the Spaniards gave the 
name of pueblos ; they subsist mainly by agriculture ; and 
they exhibit some degree of skill and taste in the arts of 
pottery and weaving. The material basis of their indigenous 
civilisation was supplied by a single cereal, maize ; by a 
single textile plant, cotton ; and by the sandstone or the 
sun-dried bricks of which they constructed their two-, three-, 
or four-storied dwellings.’- 

^ L. IJ. Morgan, Systems of Con- h. convenient summary of information 
sangtiinity and pp. 254 sqq. on the Pueblo Indians, compiled from 
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Although the Pueblo Indians are now confined to a 
limited area in Arizona and New Mexico, the abundant 
ruins of their deserted towns and villages prove that at 
one time or another they must have occupied the whole 
region from the Great Salt Lake in Utah southward into 
Mexico, and from the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
eastward to the prairies beyond the Rio Cjrande. Within 
this great area, covering about a hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, the ruined Pueblos may be numbered 
almost by thousands/ 

The natural features of the Pueblo country are very 
remarkable paid have done much to mould the character and 
institutions of the natives. For the most part the land is 
an arid wilderness, almost a desert, where animal life is very 
scarce and vegetation sparse and stunted. These character¬ 
istics it owes partly to its great elevation, v;hich varies from 
six to eight or even nine thousand feet above the sea, and 
partly to the lack of rain and running water, an effect of the 
extreme dryness of the air. The surface is generally smooth 
or slightly undulating. Were a traveller suddenly set down 
in the midst of one of these high tablelands, he might at 
first sight imagine it an ideal country for journeying in. 
But he could not go far without being undeceived. P'or 
sooner or later he would find himself on the brink of a 
yawning chasm which opened suddenly at his feet ; or 
mounting to higher ground he would see, spread out below 
him, a bewildering network of jagged ravines, a confused 
tangle of cliffs and gorges, barring his progress. In fact the 
apparent level of the plateau is gashed and seamed at 
frequent intervals by tremendous gullies or canyons, as they 
are called in the country, which nature has scooped and 
carved to giddy depths out of the sandstone rock. To put 

the original sources, is furnished by Dance of the Moqtm of Arizona^ 
Mr. Fritz Krau.‘'>e, ‘‘Die Pueblo- London, 1884) may be recommended. 
Indianer, eine historisch-ethnograph- ^ Victor Mindeleff, “A vStiidy of 
ische Studie,’’ Noz^a Acia^ Abhand- Pueblo Architecture in Tusayan and 


lungen der /uiiser, Leofoldin.-Carohn. 
Dcutsch, Akademie der Nainr/orstdier, 
Ixxxvii. (Halle, 1907) pp. 1-218. 
I’or a graphic picture by an eye¬ 
witness of the country and life of 
the Pueblo Indians a book of the 
late CupUiii J, G. Boivrke {The Snake- 


Cibola,” Eighth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1891), I-). 13 ; Cosmos Mindeleff, 

“Localisation of Tusay.in Clans,” 
Ninteenth Annual Re.port of the 
Bureau of American Rthnolcgy, Part 
ii. (Washington, 1900) p. 639. 
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the country consists of an endless series of 
isolated tablelands, of no great extent, each terminating in 
steep rugged slopes or sheer precipices and divided from its 
neighbours, sometimes merely by a deep and narrow ravine, 
sometimes by a broad stretch of flat ground. These table¬ 
lands are what the Spaniards, the former lords of the land, 
used to call the mesas^ and the name still survives in the 
common speech of the inhabitants. The cliffs whicli bound 
the tablelands sometimes run in the same general direction 
for miles, winding in and out so as to form a long succession 
of bays and capes, of alcoves and bastions, in the wall of 
precipice. For the most part the soil is utterly barren. 
Even near the villages, which are commonly built for vSafety 
on the summit of some beetling crag or jutting ledge of 
rock, there are wide expanses where not a green blade is to 
be seen, nothing but a waste of drifting sand or a labyrinth 
of rugged rocks piled in confusion at the foot of the cliffs. 
The beds of the rivers themselves, except after heavy rain, 
are generally dry, consisting merely of sandy stony hollows, 
like the wadies of the Arabian desert. Such scanty vegeta ¬ 
tion as contrives to find a foothold in the thirsty soil has 
little in it to relieve the dreary monotony of the landscape ; 
for it consists usually of scrubby dwarf pines and cedars, 
gnarled bushes of prickly greasewood, or clumps of sad- 
coloured sagebrush. Yet desolate as the scenery undoubtedly 
is, it posses.scs nevertheless a certain charm of its own. The 
sandstone rocks, of which the country is chiefly composed, 
are of many tints, most commonly of a bright red ; and in 
the clear desert air, under a sky of the deepest blue, their 
mighty precipices, soaring pinnacles, and swelling buttresses 
present a wonderful spectacle as they recede, crag beyond 
crag, till they melt away in the distance. But the character¬ 
istic landscape of the Pueblo region is a dull monotonous 
expanse of plains bounded only far away by cliPs of 
gorgeous colours ; in the foreground a soil of bright yellow 
ashy grey; and over all the most brilliant sunshine, 
Miile distant features are softened by a blue haze. Tor a 
fev weeks in early summer the tablelands are seen at their 
The open stretches are then carpeted with verdure 
almost hidden under a profusion of flowers. Then, too, the 
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i grey and dusty sagebrush takes on a tinge of green : even 
the furzy greasewood drapes itself in flakes of golden bloom ; 
and every thorny green tablet of the prickly pear seems- 
grafted with rosebuds. Fantastic cactuses of many kinds vie 
with each other in putting forth the gayest flowers, scentless 
but gorgeous. But soon all this brightness fades, and the 
country resunaes its habitual aspect of sterile monotony,^ 
Very different, however, is the appearance which the 
landscape wears in mid-winter, especially if we view it on a 
day when the Indians of some high-perched village are busy 
celebrating one of those elaborate religious rites, to which in 
the dead .season of the year the natives of these bleak 
uplands devote much time and thought. Snow then covers 
the earth with a mantle of dazzling white ; the valley below 
is white; and white without a speck are the slopes of the 
tablelands, except where a solitary clump of pines, seen 
through the distant haze, shews like a blue stain on the 
blanched hillside. In the foreground the bands of Indians 
intent on their sacred mission, as they flit about in their 
bright dresses across the snow, present a constantly shifting 
kaleidoscope of colours, the effect of which is heightened by 
the crisp frosty air. The gay scene lasts all the winter day, 
till the stars begin to sparkle overhead, and in the west the 
orange light of evening dies away.^ 

^ Victor Alindeleff, “ A Study of 
Pueblo Architecture in Tusayan and 
Cibola,” Eighik Annual jReport of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 

1891), pp. 42-44; A. M. Stephen, 

“The iVavabo,” American Anthro¬ 
pologist vi. {1893) PP- 345-347 ; 

Cosmos MindelelT, The Cliff Ruins 
of Canyon de Chelly, Arizona,” Six- 
ieetilh Annual Beport of the Bureau 
of Amertcaii Ethnology (Wasliinglon, 

PP* 82-84; lE “ Navaho 
Houses,” Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of A merican Ethnology ^ Part 
ii. (Washington, 1S98) pp. 477-481 ; 
id. Localization of Tusayan Clans,” 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology^ Part 
ii. (Washington, 1900) pp. 640-642 ; 

Walter Hough, The Hopi in relation 
to their Plant Environment,” American 


Anthropologist, x. (1897) pp. 33 sq. 
The monotony of llie landscape is even 
more marked in Tusayan, the home of 
the Hopi Indians, because there the 
sandstones are mostly of a neutral tint, 
and consequently there is less of that 
warmth and play of colour which else¬ 
where in the Pueblo country goes far 
to relieve the dullness of the scenery. 

2 Mrs., Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“ The Zii'ni Indians,” Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Anieriam Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), p. 1 1 9. I have borrowed 
from Wordsworth the description 
a winter sunset;— 

the stars 

Eastward were spKirkling clear^ ^•‘td in 
the west 

7 he orange sky of evening du^ 
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^'.he great lack of the Pueblo country is water. The Scarcity of 
rainfall, in years when it rains at all, is less than ten inches 
and clew is rare. Great tracts in the mountains would be country, 
utterly uninhabitable for want of water if it were not for 
tlie snow which lies deep in winter and percolating through 
tlie porous sandstone soil issues in small sj^rings at the foot 
of the tablelands or in the recesses of the ravines. But such 
springs are few and far between ; they are reached by 
tortuous trails often known only to the Indians ; and they 
fail in the hot summer days, when the withered grass is dry 
and brittle and the whole country is parched. In winter 
the Navaho shepherds and their sheep depend wholly on 
snow water; and it is the melting snow in spring which 
causes the grass to grow and vegetation to sprout. Yet 
meagre as plant life is in this arid region, the Pueblo Incliarus, 
till they obtained some sheep and cattle from the whites, 


supported themselves entirely by agriculture or horticulture ; 


cuUurc. 


» entirely 

for they are gardeners rather than farmers. Indeed they *^8“ 
had no alternative. They could not be hunters, because 
there is little game to hunt; they could not be fisher¬ 
men, because there is little fish to catch. Accordingly 
in their natural state these Indians subsisted almost wholly 
on vegetable food except for a stray rat, rabbit, or prairie- 
dog which occasionally went to the pot. A religious 
fraternity of the PTopi Indians did indeed solemnly turn out 
once a year and hunt the neighbourhood ; but tw^enty-five 
men on horseback and many men on foot have been known 
to scour the country for miles and knock down one rabbit. 

It seems clear that in such regions man could not live by 
rabbits nor yet by rats and dogs alone ; he must have some¬ 
thing else to eat or perish. Pie found the staple of life in 


maize. 

^ Walter Hough, “ The Hopi in 
relation to their Plant Environment,” 
.America}/. Anthropologist^ x. (1897) 
PP* 33 \ Victor Mindelefi', 

8tu(ly of ITiebio Architecture inTusayan 
and Cibola,” Eighth Annual Export of 
the Btireatt of Ethnology (Washington, 
1S91), pp. 42 sq. ; Cpsmos Mindeleff, 

‘‘ Navaho Houses,” Sevenleenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnologyy Part ii. (Washington, 1898) 


pp. 478-4S2; id. “Localization of 
'I'lisayan Clans,” Nineteoith Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnologyy Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 
pp. 640-643 ; Jesse Walter Fewkes, 
“Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo 
Ruins,” Twenty-second Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology'y 
Farr i. (Washington, I904)p. 194. As 
to sheep and cattle of theZuiii Indians, 
see Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
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Thus the prime necessity of these tribes, when they first 
migrated or were driven by foes into their present country, 
was to discover arable land and to settle near it. Except 
in the valleys of the so-called rivers or rather wadies such 
land is to be found only here and there in small patches, 
little sheltered nooks of the tablelands or fertile bottoms of 
rich alluvial soil in the depth of the canyons. Beside or 
within reach of tliese favcmred spots the Indians were com¬ 
pelled to fix their abodes. They had no choice. Whatever 
happened, the crops must be sown and reaped; their failure 
involved the death of the people. At first, perhaps, when 
the Indians entered the country they may have lived dis¬ 
persed in small groups wherever they met with a plot of 
arable land sufficient for their wants ; for it is likely enough 
that they moved into these deserts only under the pressure of 
stronger tribes, and that for a while they had no formidable 
rivals to dispute the possession of the steppes. But as time 
went on their enemies would follow on their heels, and the need 
of protecting themselves and their fields from raids and depre¬ 
dations would be more and more felt. I hus they would 
naturally gather for mutual defence in large fortified villages or 
towns. Such were in all probability the circumstances which 
created the peculiar type of Indian village or town known 
as a Pueblo. These villages were built for safety in positions 
of great natural strength such as in that rugged and broken 
country can cvcry\vhere be found, whether on the projecting 
spur of a tableland with access from one side only, or on a 
pinnacle wholly surrounded by precipices and steep slopes, 
which could be reached only by a long and arduous climb 
up a winding and difficult path.’ For example, the Hopi 


“The Ziini Indian.s,” Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), p. 368. The Navahoes are 
not Pueblo Indians, but their country 
adjoins the Pueblo country on the 
north and partakes of it.s character. 
As to the annual rabbit-hunt of the 
Pueblo Indians, see Dr. P. G. S. Ten 
Broeck, in H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian 
Tribes of the United States^ iv. 78; 
Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, “The 
Zuni Indians,” TwentyAhird Annual 


Report of the Btereau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1904), pp. 
89-94. From the detailed account 
given by Mrs. Stevenson it would seem 
that the hunt is a religious or magical 
Kite specially designed to bestow fertility 
on women as well as to ensure a supply 
of game and rain. According to her, 
the ceremony is celebrated quadrenni¬ 
ally, but may be held oftener in time 
of great drought. 

^ Cosmos Miiideleff, ‘‘ The Localiza¬ 
tion of Tusayan Clans,” Nineteenth 
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foqui villages are built like eagles^ eyries on the crests 
of perpendicular sandstone bluffs at a height of from five 
hundred to eight hundred feet above the springs on which 
the villagers depend for their supply of water. All the 
water used in such a village is carried on the backs of 
women who patiently trudge up and down the steep and 
giddy tracks cut in the side of the precipiccj each bearing 
a brimming or an empty pot on her shoulders. It is a 
common sight to see them toiling slowly up the almost 
vertical face of the cliff wrapped in their faded blue blankets 
and bending under a weiglit of which the strongest man 
would soon grow weary.^ 

The plan of a Pueblo village differs from that of all The plan 
other Indian villages in North America. It consists of long 
rows of quadrangular flat-roofed chambers rising in a series a Pueblo 
of terraces, one row of chambers above the other, to a height 
of two, three, four or even five stories, in such a way that 


The 
terraced, 


each story recedes by a space of ton feet or more fi'om the 
front wall of the story immediately below it, and hence the above each 
inmates of the upper stories can walk out on the flat roofs in 
of the houses below them and use them as promenades, the steps of 
The whole structure viewed from the front thus presents the 
appearance of a gigantic staircase; viewed from the back it 
is one perpendicular wall. Such rows of chambers, each 
chamber forming a separate house with its own fire-place 
and chimney, may be two or three hundred feet long ; and 
the ground floor, on which all the receding upper stories rest, 
may be a hundred feet deep. Access from one story to 
another is obtained by ladders placed against the outside 
walls ; sometimes the upper stories are connected by stair¬ 
cases. In the old villages the ground-floor rooms had no 
doors opening on the street or public square ; the only 
entrance was a hole in the roof, so that in order to enter 
one of them it was necessary first to ascend a ladder to the 
roof and then to descend another ladder into the chamber. 


Afinual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology^ F.irt ii. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1900) pp. 639-646: compare 
id. *‘The Cliff Ruins in the Canyon 
cle Chelly, Arizona/’ Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Biweaii op American 


Ethnology (Washington, 1897), p. 
194 ' 

^ J. C. Bourke, The Snake-Dance of 
the Moqiiis of Arizona (London, 1884), 
pp. 104, 155, 272. 
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This arrangeitient was adopted for the purpose of defence , 
for it enabled the inmates, on the approach of an enemy, to 
retire to the upper stories, draw up the ladders behind them, 
and then aissail the attacking party with a shower of missiles 
from a position of comparative safety. For a .similar reason 
the tiers of houses were arranged round a square or court¬ 
yard in such a way that they presented their terraced front 
to. the sciuare and turned their perpendicular back walls to 
the open country, thus offering a formidable obstacle to 
assailants possessed of no better artillery than bows and 
arrows. But in positions where the nature of the ground 
furnished a sufficient defence, the tiers of houses were some¬ 
times arranged not in a .square but in streets. However, 
now that the strong arm of the United States Government 
protects these peaceful Indians from the dep.redations of 
their fiercer neighbours, the Navahoes and Apaches, the old 
type of a fortified village has undergone some modifications, 
and the population shews a tendency to disperse into a 
number of lesser settlement.s planted more conveniently on 
lower ground near the cultivated lands.’ 

Nearly all the ancient Pueblo villages, at least in the 
provinces of Tusayan and Cibola, were built of the native 
limestone, a stone which readily breaks into small pieces of 
regular shape suitable for u.se in simple masonry without the 
need of being artificially dressed. The chinks were filled 


I lu li. Morgan, Syatems of C'on- 
san^wvity and Ajfinity^ p. 262; 
Victor ' MindelefT, “A Study of 
I’ueblo Architecture,” Eighth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washj ngton, 1891), passim ; Cosmo.s 
MindelefT, “ Localiztition of Tusayan 
Clans,” Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 
pp. 639-646 ; Mrs. Matilda Coxc 
Stevenson, “The Zuni Indians,” 
TivenfV‘third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1904 st/.), pp. 349 
Fritz Krause, “ Die Pueblo-Indianer,” 
Nova Acta, Abhandhmgen der Kaiserl. 
Leopold. Carol. Deutschen Alcademie 
der Naturforscher, Ixvii. No. i (llalle, 
1907), pp. 40 sqq. With reference to 
the pacific character of the Pueblo 


Indians I may cite what Captain 
.Bourke says of the Hopis or Moquis ; 
“ They are avaricious in the extreme, 
vacillating and timid, and generally do 
not impre.ss one as being so reliable 
as their immediate neighbours, the 
Apaches and "N avajoes. They have riot 
been known to engage in. hostilities 
with the whiles or Indians since the 
date of American occupation” (J. G. 
Bourke, The Snake-Dance of the 
Moquis of Arhona, p. 255). Anothe r 
writer observes of the Hopis that 
“they are an undensized puny race, 
content with what they have and a.sking 
only to be left alone ” (Cosmos 
MindelefT, “ Navaho Houses,” 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, T'art ii- 
(Washington, 1898) p. 486). 



with smaller stones and a mortar of mud. The practice of 
building with sun-dried bricks instead of stone is now 
common, but it appears to be comparatively recent, and 
was perhaps learned by the Indians from the Spaniards. 

As the bricks which the Indians make are of inferior quality 
and the w^alls too thin to bear the weight of the upper 
stories, houses constructed of this material are apt to fall 
into ruinsd 

An interesting feature in the architecture of a Pueblo The sacred 
village is the kivay or the estufa^ as it used to be called by 
the Spaniards. This is a sacred chamber in which the civil estufas) oi 
and religious affairs of the people are transacted. It also 
forms a place of resort, a club, or loinige for the men. No 
women frequent these sacred chambers ; indeed they never 
enter them except to plaster the walls at customary periods 
or during the celebration of certain ceremonies. A village 
may have several hvas ; for example, the village of Walpi 
(Flualpi) has five, and the large village of Oraibi has ten. 

Some of these sSacred chambers belong each to a particular 
totemic clan ; thus among the Hopis or Moquis we hear of 
hvas of the Butterfly, Rabbit, Oak, Corn, and Eagle clans. 

Many of them have been built by religious societies, w^hich 
hold their stated observances there ; but no kiva now serves 
exclusively for religious purposes. In the province of 
Tusayan the ^was are quadrangular, like the rest of the 
chambers ; but elsewhere they are spnietimes circular, as in Thes(' 
the village of Taos; and in many of the older ruins the 
same shape is found. This circular Jtway differing from all are some- 
the other rooms of the village, which are regularly quad- circular, 
rangular, is probably a survival from the time when the and prob^ 
ancestors of the Pueblo Indians dwelt in circular huts or ^yns thir 
tents. Religious conservatism has retained the ancient 
form for the sacred buildings long after considerations of 
utility had abolished it from purely secular edifices. For a 
similar reason, probably, the entrance to a /iwa is never by 
a door but always by a hole in the roof, through which you 
descend into the room by a ladder. Further, it seems to 
have been a common requirement throughout the Pueblo 

^ Cosmos Mindeleff, “ A Study of Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
Tueblo Architecture,’' Eighth Annual (Washington, 1891), pj). 137-T40. 
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country that the kwa should be wholly or partially under¬ 
ground, as it still is in Ttisayan.^ 

The population of a large Pueblo village often numbered 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred persons.^ In 1852 the 
seven Hopi or Moqui villages were estimated to contain 
eight thousand inhabitants ; and the population of a single 
large village, Zuhi, was put as high as four thousand.^ If 
these estimates were correct, the Pueblo Indians have since 
diminished in number p for in 1896 the population of the 
village of Zuhi was given at 1621 persons, and the total 
number of Pueblo Indians in Arizona and New Mexico was 
said to be 10,287*'^ 

The principal crop raised by the Puebla Indians is 
maize, and they cultivate several varieties of this cereal. 
The fields, of which some are artificially irrigated by water 
led to them in channels from springs, often lie at coiisider- 
iible distances from the main settlement; hence many of 
the Indians have been accustomed to leave their villages in 
summer and take up a temporary abode in farm-steadings 
near their fields. In peaceful times such as the present 
these summer farm-steadings tend to develop into permanent 
villages. The soil is hoed with primitive implements, and 
when the corn has been gathered and brought home, it is 
sprccid on the terraced roofs of the houses to dry before it is 
husked and stacked in the store-rooms. Ikxpericnce has 
taught the Pueblo Indians to store corn as a provision 
against a possible failure of crops. The harvests of one or 
even two years may sometimes be seen piled in large 
granaries. The corn is ground into flour between millstones, 
kneaded into a paste, and baked on flat stones into wafers 
no thicker than sheets of paper, and of interminable length. 
Besides maize the Indians also grow large quantities of 


^ Cosmos Mindeleft, “ A Study of 
Pueblo Architecture,” Eighth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(\Vashington, 1891), pp. Ill sqq. j 
id. “ The Cliff Ruins of Canyon de 
Chelly,” Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (W'ash- 
ington, 1897), pp. 174 ; J- G. 

Boiirke, d'hc Snake-Dance of the 
Aloquis of Arizona (London, 18S4), 
pp. 119.133, 151, 332. 


2 Cosmos Mindeleff, “ Loc:alization 
of Tusayan Clans,” Ninetemth ylnnual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnologyf Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 

p- 643. 

S Dr. P. G. a Ten Broeck, in H. 
R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the 
United .States^ iv. 80, 85. 

F. \V. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) p. 346. 
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melons, pumpkins, and onions, and these they also 
Itofe for winter use. From the whites they have obtained 
wheat, peaches, apricots, and other plants, ^vhich they 
cultivate to some extent. Of peaches they are extravagantly 
fond, and every village has its peach orchards. When the 
fruit is ripe, people who have orchards move to them and 
live there in temporary or permanent huts till the peaches 
are gathered and sometimes dried. It is a happy season 
for the Indians, and e.specially for the children, who spend 
their days eating peaches and rolling on the sandhills. 
Cotton and tobacco are raised in small quantities ; in old 
days the cultivation of native cottoh was much more 
extensive.^ 

In modern times the Pueblo Indians, having acquired 
sheep, goats, and cattle from the whites, have become to 
some extent a pastoral people. They eat the flesh of these 
animals and weave the woo! of the sheep into blankets, 
which they adorn with parti-coloured patterns. Their woven 
stuffs are durable and shew a considerable variety of fabric. 
Pottery is made by the women without the use of the wiieel. 
In many villages the pots are undecorated, the surface being 
finished in plain black or red. But in other villages the 
pottery is adorned with paintings of animals, plants, flowers, 
and so forth. Some of the designs are said to be totcmic. 
The vessels themselves are sometimes moulded in the form 
of animals. On ancient vases the figures of beasts and 
birds are sometimes executed in so purely conventional a 
style that only the initiated can decipher them. Cettain 
superstitions attend the making of pottery ; for example, a 
bit of wafer bread is deposited in each pot, that the spirit of 
the, pot may consume its spiritual es.sence.^ 


.§L 
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^ Dr. P. G. S. Ten Broeck, in IT. 
K. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the 
United States, iv. 76, 86 ; Walter 
Hough, ‘<The Hopi in relation to 
their Plant Environment,” American 
Anthropologist, x. (1897) p- 35 > 
Matilda Coxe Stevensim, “The Zuhi 
Indians,” Twenty-third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnolog)' 
(Washington, 1904), p> 35 o- 354 » 3 ^^ 
sqq. ; Cosmos Mindeleff, “Localization 
of Tusayan Clans,” Nineteenth Annual 


Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 
pp. 640 sqq. ; Handbook of American 
Indians north of Mexico, i. 5^5 

2 Dr. P. G. S. Ten Brocck, in 
II. TC Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes 
of the United States, iv. 72 ; J. G. 
Boiirke, The Snake-Dance of the 
Moquis of Arizona (London, 1884), 
pp. 262 sqq, ; Mrs. Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson, “The Zimi Indians,” 
I went}'-third Annual Report of the 
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Among'the Hopi or Moqui Indians, one of the principal 
branches of the Pueblo peoples, the governing body is com¬ 
posed of a council of hereditary clan-elders and chiefs of 
religious fraternities. Of these officials one is a speaker- 
chief and another a war-chief; but there has never been a 
supreme chief among the Hopis. Each village has its own 
hereditary chief who directs certain communal works, such 
as. the cleaning of springs.^ The government of Zuni is 
described as hierarchical, being in the hands of various 
priesthoods and other religious fraternities, of whom the 
Rain Priests, eight men and one woman, form the. dominant 
body. The civil branch of the government consists of a 
governor with four assistants, and a lieutenant-governor, also 
with four deputiejs, These men are all nominated by the 
Rain Priests. The governor is elected for one year, but 
he may be re-elected. He and his staff attend to such 
secular affcilrs as do not require the intervention of the 
priests.^ 

While Indians of the Pueblo type of culture appear from 
the ruins of their villages to have at one time occupied the 
great region of arid plateaus wffiich stretches from central 
Utah on the north to the Mexican boundary and beyond it 
to the south, their descendants or successors are now restricted 
to a comparatively small area in Western New Mexico and 
Eastern Arizona, over which their villages, about thirty in 
number, are irregularly distributed. Most of them are 
scattered along the upper course of the Rio Grande and its 
tributaries in New Mexico; and a few of them, situated 
partly in Western New Mexico and partly in Eastern 
Arizona, lie in the ancient provinces of Cibola and Tusayan, 
which are drained by the Little Colorado. Locally, the 
I'ueblo villages may be said to fall into three group.s, an 
eastern group on the Rio Grande, a central group on the 


Bunau of A fnerican Ethnoh\s^y (Wash- 
inston, 1904), pp. 368, 372-377; 
Handbook of American Indians north 
of Mexico^ i. 566. Sheep and cattle 
were obtained by the Ihieblo Indians 
from the Spaniards in the seventeenth 
century. See Victor Mindeleii, “ A 
Study of Pueblo Architecture,” Eij^hth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 


Etknolnc^ (Washington, 1891), p. 
22. 

1 Handbook of Ameruan Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 565. 

^ Mrs. Matilda Coxe .Stevenson, 
“ 'Phe Zuhi IiKlians,” Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), pp. 289 sq. 
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plateau, and a western gt'oup in Tusayan.^ But 
though the Pueblo Indians inhabit contiguous districts, and 
though their general character and type of culture are the 
same, it is remarkable that they speak languages of four 
different stocks, and thcrefbre presumably belong to four 
different families. The four stock languages spoken by 
these people are the Tanoan, Keresan, Zufiian, and 
Shoshonean; and of these the Tanoan language is, or 
rather used to.be, spoken in five different dialects, the Tano, 
the Tewa, the Tiwa, the Jemez, and the Piro. The Tano 
are now extinct as a tribe, but their descendants are still 
scattered throughout the other Pueblo villages, most of them 
being at Santo Domingo on the Eio Grande. The Tewa 
occupy the villages of San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, 
Pojoaque, Nambe, and Tesuque, all on or near the Rio 
Grande, together with the village of Hano among the Plopi 
in Tusayan.^ The Tiwa, called by the Spaniards Tigua, 
inhabit the villages of Taos, Ficuris, Sandia, and Isleta, all 
in the valley of the Rio Grande. I'he Jernez live in the 
single village of that name, which stands on a small western 
tributary of the Rio Grande. The Piros, who are now 
almost completely Mexicanised, are found, mixed with some 
Tiwa, at the villages of Senecu and Isleta del Sur, below El 
Paso, on the Rio Grande in Texas and Chihuahua. The 
Indians who speak the Keres or Keresan language occupy 
the villages of Acoma, Laguna, Sia, Santa Ana, San Felipe, 
Santo Domingo, and Cochiti, all in the Rio Grande valley. 
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^ Victor Mindeleff, “A Study of 
Pueblo Architecture in Tirsayan and 
Cibola,” Eighth Anmial Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1891), p, 13, with the map. 

^ The differeiiCe of language between 
the people of .Hano or Ilarno and the 
riopi or Moqui by whom they were 
surrounded was long ago noted by Dr. 
P. G. S. Ten Procck, who, writing of 
the liopi or Moqui villages, observes 
that they all speak the same language 
except Ilarno, the most northern town 
of the three, which has a different 
language and srnne custorns peculiar to 
itself. It is, however, considered one 
of the towns of ;he confederation, and 


join.s in all the feasts. It seem.s a 
very singular fact that, being within 
i50y.ardsof the middle town, fiarno 
should have preserved for so long a 
period its own language and customs. 
The otlier Moquis say the inhabitants 
of this town have a great advantage 
over them, as they perfectly understand 
the common language, and none but 
the people of Hamo understand their 
dialect ” (Dr. P, G. S. Ten Broeck, in 
If. K. Schoolcraft’s Indian 7 riles of 
the United States^ iv. 87 iy.). Com¬ 
pare J. W. Fewkes, “ The Kinship 
of a Tanoan-speaking Community in 
Tusayan,” American Antkropologisiy 
vii. (1894) pp. 162 sqq. 
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The people who speak the Zuhi language are confined 
the single large village of that name, situated about midway 
between the Pueblos on the Rio Grande and the Pueblos of 
the Plopis or Moquis in Arizona. Lastty, the Shoshonean 
language is spoken by the Plopis or Moquis who occupy the 
ancient province of Tiisayan in North-eastern Arizona : their 
villages or towns are Oraibi, Walpi, Sichimovi, Mishongnovi, 
Shupaulovi, and Shongopovi.^ This diversity of tongues 
among groups of Indians, all living side by side within a 
comparatively small area and characterised by the same 
general type of culture, seems to shew that these groups 
are descendants of different races who have been driven, 
probably by the pressure of stronger tribes, into these arid 
and semi-desert regions ; and that the similarity of their 
civilisSation is to be ascribed, not to derivation from common 
ancestors, but to the effect of peculiar natural surroundings 
acting alike upon them all, and aided, no doubt, by inter¬ 
communication between them.'^ 

The Pueblo Indians are divided into a large number of 
totemic and exogarnous clans, and the clans are further 
grouped in phratries. In former times marriage within the 
clan, and sometimes within the phratry, was rigorously 
forbidden ; members of the same clan were regarded as 
brothers and sisters. But nowadays the old rule of exogamy 
has to some extent broken clown and in many villages a 
man may marry any woman who will have him, without regard 
to her clan or her phratry. The Pueblo Indians are mono¬ 
gamists. When a man marries, he goes to live in his wife^s 
house. Descent and inheritance are in the female line , 
children belong to the clan of their mother, not to that of 
their father. Women own the houses, crops, sheep, and 
orchards, all in fact that pertains to the comfort of the 
family. The men own the horses and donkeys. No man 


I F. AV. Hodge, Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) pp. 345 sq,, with Mr. Victor 
Mindcleffs map (Plate I.), in Eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth¬ 
nology (Wac^mgtoi), 1891), prefixed to 
page 13. Authorities differ in their 
spelling of the names of the Hopi 
villages. I follow Mr. J. W. Fewkes, 


in the Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 561 sq. 

^ Compare Fritz Krause, “Die 
Pueblo-Intlianer,” Nava Acta, Abhand- 
lungen der Kctiserl. Leopold, Carol. 
Deuische?i Akademie der Naturforscher, 
Ixxxvii. No. I (Halle, 1907), pp. 
108 sqq. 


MIN/Sr^^ 
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anything in a hcuse without his wife’s consent, and 
\^ien anything is sold the price received belongs to her. At 
a woman’s death her property descends to her daughters.^ 
The most westerly group of Pueblo Indians are the 
Hopis or, as they used to be called, the Moquis. The name 
Hopi is a contraction of Hopitu, “ peaceful ones,” or Hopitu- 
shinunm, “ peaceful all people,” the name by which they call 
themselves. The origin of the name Moqui or Moki, by 
which these Indians have been popularly known, is uncertain.® 
Their country lies just west of the boundary between New 
Mexico and Arizona, north and east of the I.ittle Colorado 
River, and some sixty or seventy miles south of the Grand 
Colorado, The Hopi villages are seven in number, each 
built on the crest of a sandstone precipice in a position 
vyhich must have rendered it practically impregnable to 
aboriginal foes. They fall into three groups, an eastern, a 
central, and a western. 'Phe eastern group comprises three 
villages all situated very close together on what is called the 
Eastern Tableland (Mesa). The names of the three villages, 
beginning at the east, are Plano (or Tegua), Sichornovi 
(Suchongnevvy), and Walpi (Plualpi). Ofthe.se three Plano, 
as we have seen,'^ is not strictly speaking a Plopi village, 
being inhabited by Indians who speak a different language, 
A broad valley of seven miles of sand, interspersed with the 
corn, bean, and melon patches of these Indian farmers, 
divides the Plastern Tableland from the abrupt promontory 
on which perches, first, the romantic village of Mishongnovi 

^ The Rev. Samuel Gorman, quoted Zuni) ; F. IT. Cushing, “Outlines of 
by L. IF Morgan, Jnc/ent Society^ 
p. I So (as 10 the Laguna Indians) ; 

J. G. Bourke, The Snakt>.Dance of the 
Moquh of Arizona (London, 1884), 

PP* 1^35 H-y 230, 248 (as to the 
Moquis or Hopis) ; Victor MindelefF, 

“ A Study of Pueblo Architecture,’’ 

Eighth Annnai Report of the Rureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 189X), 
p. 24 (as to the liopis); Mrs. Matilda 
Coxe Stevenson, “ The Sia,” EEvmth 
Annual Report of the flureau of Eth~ 
nohgy (Washington, 1894), pp. 19-21 
(as to the Sia); id. “ d'he Zuni 
Indians,” 7 wcniy-ihird Animal Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1904), p. 291 (as to the 
VOL. Ill 
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Zuni Creation Myths,” 'Ilnrieenth 
Annual Report of the Ihtreati of Eth¬ 
nology (Washington, 1896), p. 368 
(ns to the Zurli) : Cosmos Mindeleff, 
•‘Localization of Tusayan Clans,” 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology^ Partii. (Wash¬ 
ington 1900), p. 647. Compare Fritz 
Krause, “ Ldc F^iieblo-Indianer,” Nova 
Acta, Abhandlungcn der TCaiserl. I.-co- 
pold. Carol. Dezihche.n Akadernie der 
Nat urfor sc her, Ixxxvii. No. l (Halle, 
1907), pp. 84 

^ Plandbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 560. 

^ Above, p. 207, note-. 
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(Mushangnewy) ; above it, looking like the stronghold of 
a German robber-baron of the Middle Ages, appear the 
masonry walls of Shnpaiilovi (Shupowlewy); and three 
miles away, on the other wall of a wide and deep ravine, 
the fortress of Shongopovi (Sumopowy). Nearly ten miles 
west of Shongopovi is the solitary village or rather town of 
Oraibi (Oraybe), the largest and most westerly of the Hopi 
settlements. It occupies a strong position on the summit 
of a lofty bluff*. The inhabitants studiously hold aloof from 
their kinsmen in the other villages, and their pronunciation 
of the common Hopi language differs somewhat from 
that of their fellows. The village of Walpi (Hiialpi or 
Gualpe, as the Spaniards called it) is regarded as the 
most ancient of the Hopi settlements in Tusayan : it 
dates from before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Some thirty years ago the population of Oraibi was 
estimated at not less than fifteen hundred.^ 

The Indians of Walpi and its neighbour village of 
Sichomovi are or were divided into twelve phratries, and 
each of these phratries is subdivided into a number of 
totemic clans. The names of these phratries and clans are 
as follows :— 

Fewkes, The Kinship of the Tusayan 
Villages,” American Anthropologist ^ 

vii. (1894) pp. 394 sqq - 

iS j, Fewkes, in Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico^ i. 
562. Iliis is the Latest and presum¬ 
ably the most complete list. for 
earlier lists of Hopi (Moqui) clans, see 
Dr. P. G. S, Ten Broeck, in H. K- 
Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the 
United States^ iv. 86 (repeated by T- 
H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ p. i 79 ) J 
J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance of the 
Moquis of Arizona (London, 1884), 
pp. 116 sq., 335 sq. ; Victor Mindeleff, 
‘‘ A Study of Pueblo Architecture,” 
Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau 
(Wa.shington, 1891), PP- 
38 J. W. Fewkes, “The Kinship of 
the Tusayan Villages,” American An- 
thropologistj vii. (1894) pp. 400 sqq .; id. 
“Tusayan Migration Traditions,” Nine¬ 
teenth Atirmal Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology^ Part ii. ( Washing¬ 
ton, 1900), pp. 582 sqq. ; Cosmos 


1 J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona (London, 1884), 
pp. 226 sq.y 329 sq. ; J. W. Fewkes, 
“ Tusayan Migration Traditions,” 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau af American Ethnology^ Part ii. 
(Washington, 1900) pp. 579 
in Handbook of Ameriam Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 560 sqq. Tlie 
forms of the names in brackets 
are those given by Captain Bourke. 
For a detailed description of the 
Hopi (Moqui) villages, with illustra¬ 
tions and plans, see Victor Mindelelf, 
“A Study of Pueblo Architecture 
in d'usayan and Cibola,” Eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1891), pp. 45 The date assigned 

to Walpi in the text rests on the 
authority of Mr. J. W. Fewkes 
(“Tusayan Migration Traditions,” p. 
579), Elsewhere Mr. Fewkes argues 
that Walpi was not founded on its 
present site till about 1700. SeeJ. W, 
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Social Organization of the Hopi at Walpi and Stchomovi 


Phratries. 


Clans. 


I. Horn*flute { Ala- 
Lengya) 


11. Waterhouse or 
Cloud {PitikC) 


in. Snake {Chua) 


IV. Reed {Pakab) 


I I. Horn(^4?); 2. Mountain sheep; 3. Deer; 
I 4. Antelope ; 5. Elk ; 6. Seed grass ; V- Ant ; 
I S. Red ant; 9. Black ant; jo. Great ant; ir. 

I Tiny ant; i Blue flute; 13. Drab or All- 
I colours flute. 

I I. Water-house {Pa/h‘); 2, Corn; 3. Rain- 
cloud ; 4. Rainbow ; 5. Lightning; 6. Agave ; 
7. Rabbit-brush ; 8. Aquatic animal [Duck] ; 

I 9. Frog; 10. Tadpole; ii. Bean; 12. Water¬ 
melon ; 13, Rain. 

I. Snake (Chua) ; 2. l^uina ; 3. Dove; 4. 
Columnar cactus ; 5. Cactus fruit ; 6. Opuiitia ; 
7. Opunlia frutescens ; 8. Marmot ; 9. Skunk ; 
10. Raccoon; 11. Sorrow; 12. Squash; 13. 
Crane; 14. Pigeon-hawk; 15. Thistle. The 

last five of these clans are extinct. 

I. Reed (Pakab)\ 2. Eagle; 3. Hawk; 4. 
Turkey; 5. Sun; 6. Paluna (Twin-brother of 
Puhukonghoya); 7. Star; 8. Chicken-hawk ; 
9. Willow; 10. Greasewood. 

IConfintied on p. 212. 


Mindeleff, “Localization of Tusayan 
Clans,” ibid. p. 651. I'he earliest of 
these lists (that of Di. Ten Broeck) 
comprised only seven clans, namely, 
the Deer, Sand, Water, Bear, Hare, 
Prairie-wolf, Rattlesnake, Tobacco- 


plant, and Reed-grass clans. Captain 
Bourke enlarged the list to twenty- 
three, arranged in ten phratries with one 
clan over. His list { T/ie Snake-JJance 
of ike Moijuis of Arizona (London, 
1S84), p. 336) is as follows :— 


Phratries. 

Clans. 

1 

1 1 Phratries. 

!| 

( 

r. Parrot. 

r 

Ii ^T. Phratry - 

1 I 

I. Pkra/rjA^ 

2. Cottonwood. 

3 * Macaw. 

II. Phratry 

f 

4. Corn. ' 

1 Vir. Phratry -[ 

I ; 

5. Frog. 1 

6. 'l urkey. ) 

[VIIJ. Phratry i 

HI. Pkrairy l^ 

7- Eagle. j 

8. Sun. I 

IV. Phratry / 

9. Badger. 

^ IX. Phratry | 

V, Phratry 

ro. Butterfly. 

11. Coyote. 

12. Skeleton. 

! X. Phratry -j | 


Clans. 


22 . 

25. 


Bear. 

Hemlock. 

Rattlesnake. 

Dove. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton-tail R.ibbit. 

Bliie-seed-grass. 

Buck-gras.s. 

Deer. 

Yedow Wood. 
Squash. 
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Phratries. 





V- Wood 
{Kokop) 


VI. Cottontail ) 
ral:)bit ( 'I'abo) J 

VI I. Sand or Earth 
( Tmva) 


VI11. Bear (I/onau) | 

IX. Sacred Dance^rj 

(/Cackvta) j 


. 1 ! 


X. Eansy inus 
lard (Asa) 


XI. lobacco {Film) \ 


{Honani) 1 1 


Xll. Badger 


I. Wood {Kokop ) ; 2. Coyote; 3. Wolf; 4 * 
Yellow fox; 5. Grey fox ; 6. Zrokona (small 
mammal); 7. Masi {Masamt, dead, skeleton, 
Ruler of the Dead) ; 8. Pihon; 9. Juniper; to. 
Bow; ii, Sikyacki (sniall yellow bird); 12. 
Tuvuchi (small red bird). 

I. Cottontail ralfoit {TabQ)\ 2. Jackrabbit. 

I. Kukitch (kind of lizard) ; 2. Bachipkwasi 
(kind of lizard) ; 3. Nananaivi (kind of lizard) ; 
4. Mornobi (kind of lizard) ; 5 * White sand ; 6. 
Red sand {Tiiwa)\ 7. Mud; 8. Flower; 9* 
Small striped squirrel. 

I. {Honati) ] 2, Wild-cat ; 3. Blue-bird; 
4. Spider ; 5. Fir. 

1. Sacred Dancer {Kachina) ] 2. Paroquet; 
3. Raven ; 4. Yellow bird; 5 * Blackbird; 6. 
Spruce ; 7. Cottonwood. 

i. Tansy mustard {Asa)\ 2. Blackeartb 
Sacred Dancer {Kachino) ; 3. Oak ; 4- Chap- 
paral cock; 5. Magpie; 6. Snow - bunting ; 
7. Boomerang rabbit-stick ; 8. Field-mouse, 
r. Tobacco ; 2. Pipe. 

I. Badger {Honam)\ 2. Porcupine; 3. Turkey- 
buzzard; 4. Butterfly; 5. Evening primrose ; 6. 
Sacred Dancer {KachincC) 


Small size This gives a total of one hundred and two, or rather one 
hundred and one clans for the two villages of Walpi and 
Sichomovi, one of the clans (Sacred Dancer, Kachind) 
occurring in two phratries. But of these clans five are 
now extinct, so that the number of existing clans in these 
two villages seems to be ninety*-six. As the total population 
of the two villages at the census of 1900 was only 324/ 
it follows that the average strength, or rather weakness, of 
each clan in these villages was three persons and a fraction, 
all told. These very remarkable figures deserve to be 
borne in mind in considering the present state of toternism 


1 J. W. Fewkes, in Handbook of claimed two hundred and five, and 
Aitnerican Indians norih of Mexico^ Sichomovi had to be content with, 
i. 562. Of this grand total Walpi one hundred and nineteen. 
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ig the Hopis. No wonder the Hopi clans are exo- 
garnous. A man could not have a very large choice of 
wives in his own clan, when the rest of it, exclusive of 
himself, is composed of two whole persons and a fragment 
of a third, all, or rather both, of whom may possibly be 
males. 

Most of these clans occur in the other Hopi villages, Distri- 
though not in Hiino. The Bear clan is supposed to be the 
oldest in Tusayan, and the Snake clan is said to have been dans in 
among the first to settle in the district Together, the 
Snake and Horn people control the Antelope and Snake 
fraternities and possess the fetishes and other paraphernalia 
of the famous Snake dance. The palladium of this people 
is kept at Walpi. The Flute people, once very numerous, The Flute 
are now nearly extinct in the Hopi villages of the Eastern 
Tableland. The chief of the Flute priesthood controls the 
Flute ceremony, which occurs biennially, alternating with 
the Snake dance. There are two divisions of the Flute 
fraternity, one known as the Drab f lute and the other as 
the Blue Flute. There are Horn people in most of the The iiom 
Hopi villages, and clans belonging to this phratry are 
generally named after horned animals. They now join the 
Snake priest in the Antelope rites of the Snake dance. The 'I’he Cloud 
Water-house cr Cloud {Patki) phratry includes a number of 
clans which came to the Hopi country from the south, 
bringing with them a high form of sun and serpent worship, 
which is still prominent at the Winter Solstice ceremony. 

The Sun priests, who are found in most Hopi villages 
and are especially strong at Walpi, accompanied the Cloud 
people.^ The Snake clan at Walpi is said to be descended The Snake 
from a Snake-woman, who had the power of changing from 


a snake into a woman. 


descended 

She married a man and gave birth 
first to snakes but afterwards to human beings, from whom woman, 
the Snake clan is descended. They established the Snake 
worship at Walpi, from which it spread to the other Hopi snakes!^ 
villages." 


* J. W. Fewkes, in Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexicoy 
i. 562 sq, 

^ J. G. Boiirke, 7 'he Snake-Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona 1884), 


p. 177 ; H. K. Voth, The Traditions of 
the Hopi (Chicago, 1905), pp. 30-35 
(Field Colinnoian Museum, I'ublicatioii 
96). A considerable numljer of other 
traditions relating to the Hopi clans 
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The village of Hano, though it ranks with the Hopi 
Pueblos, is inhabited, as we have seen, by Indians of a 
different stock. In 1S93 the native population of the 
village of Hano, exclusive of twenty-three husbands of Hano 
w’omen, numbered one hundred and forty persons. These were 
divided into eight clans, namely, the Bear, Corn, Tobacco, Pine, 
Cloud, Earth, Sacred Dancer (Kachim), and Sun. Formerly, 
they included also the Crane, Timber, Pink Conch, Herb, 
Turc^uoise Ear Pendant, Stone, and Grass clans ; but these 
have died out since the Hano people settled in Tusayan.^ 

PTom the table of the Hopi phratries and clans given 
above it will be seen that each phratry bears a name which 
is also that of a clan included within it. This points to the 
subdivision of an original clan of fhat name into a number 
of new clans, all but one of which took new names for the 
sake of distinction. On this subject the remarks of Mr, 
Cosmos Mindeleff deserve to be quoted. Speaking of the 
I-Iopi clans he says that under the rule of female descent, by 
which children belonged to their mother’s clan, not to their 
father’s, “a clan in which there were many girls would grow 


have been recorded ; but as they appear 
to relate mainly to the migrations of 
the people and to throw little or no 
light on totemism, that is, on the 
relation of the people to their totems, 
they need not be considered in this 
work. See Victor MindelelT, “ A 
Study of Piieblo Architecture,” Eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau- of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1891), pp. 
16 sqq, ; J. W. Fewkes, “ Tusayan 
ISfigration Legends,” Nineteenth An-’ 
nual Report of the. Bureau of 
Amencan Ethnology^ Part ii. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1900) pp. 577 sqq.-i ; H. R. 
Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi 
(Chicago, 1905), pp. 16-48. P'rom 
Mr. VotliVs book we gather that the 
clans at the village of Oraibi include 
the Bear, Spider, Lizard, Sand, 
Rattlesnake, Badger, Buttertly, and 
^Divided Spring (Bat/ci) clans; and 
that the clans in the village of 
Mishongnovi include the Divided 
Spring {BatH), Sand, Bear, Parrot, 
Crow, Crane, Eagle, Corn-Ear, and 
Sacred Dancer { Aachina) clans. P'or 
a list of clans in these and the other 


PTopi villages, as they existed about 
1883, .sec Cosmos Mindeleff, “Local¬ 
ization of Tusayan Clans,” Nineteenth 
Annua/ .Report of the .Bureau of 
American Ethnology^ Part ii. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1900) p. 651. 

1 Handbook of American Indians 
7 torth of Mexico., i. 531. Captain J. 
G. Bourke, writing in 1884, says that 
the Tegua (Tewa) Indians of Hano 
were divided into nine clans named as 
follows : Sun, Corn, Snake, Tobacco, 
Cottonwood, Pine, Cloud, Bear, and 
Parrot. See J. C. Bourke, I'he Snake- 
Dance of the Moquis of Arizona 
(London, 1884), p. 335. According 
to Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff, about the 
year 1883 there were at Hano families 
belonging to the following dans : Bear, 
Eagle, Sun, Cottonwood, Tansy 
Mustard {Asa)^ Water (Corn), Water 
(Cloud), lizard, Tobacco, and Coyob*. 
See Cosmos Mindelefl', “ Localization 
of Tusayan Chnsf ATneteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 
P* 651. 

See pp. 211 sq. 
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crease in importance, while one in which the children 
were all boys would become extinct. There was thus a 
constant ebb and flow of population within each clan and 
consequently in the home or houses of each clan. The 
clans themselves were not fixed units; new ones were born 
and old ones died, as children of one sex or the other 
predominated. The creation of clans was a continuous 
process. Thus, in the Corn clan of Tusayan, under favour¬ 
able conditions there grew up subclans claiming connection 
with the root, stem, leaves, blossom, pollen, etc.'' ^ Thus, we 
can understand why lists of totemic clans drawn up at 
different times among the same people may differ from each 
other considerably, and yet all of them be correct for the 
time to which they refer. 

The Pueblo Indians of the Zufnan stock are comprised 
within the single large village of Zuni, which in rSpd was 
reported to contain 1621 inhabitants.’^ I'heir country lies 
between Tusayan, the land of the Hopi Indians, on the west 
and the Rio Grande valley, the home of the E.astern group 
of Pueblo Indians. It appears to correspond to the ancient 
province of Cibola.^ The present village of Zuhi, which is 
the largest of all modern Pueblo villages, stands on a knoll 
beside the Zuni River, The position is not naturally a 
strong one, and appears to have been chosen merely because 
it is conveniently near to a large stretch of arable land 
watered by what is rare in the land of the Pueblos, a perennial 
stream. Three miles to the east of it rises the conspicuous 
and beautiful tableland of red and white sandstone known as 
Thunder Mountain, on the summit of which lie the ruins of 




riie Ziiuf 
Indians. 


'I'he 
present 
village of 
Zuni. 


'rhe ruins 
of the old 
village of 
Zuni. 


^ Co.smos MindelefT, “Localization’ 
of Tusayan Clans,” Nineteenth Annual 
Eeport of the Bureau of American 
Einuolo^y^ Part ii. (Washington, 
1900) p. 647. Similarly, .speaking of 
the old Hopi gentes (clans), Mr. Victor 
Mindeleff observe.s : “There are, 
moreover, in addition to these, iruiny 
other gentes and sub-gentes of more 
recent origin. The subdivision, or 
rather the multiplication of gentes may 
be said to be a continuous proce.ss ; as, 
for example, in '■corn ’ can be found 
families claiming to be of the root, 
stem, leaf, ear, blossom, etc., all be¬ 


longing to corn; but there may be 
several families of each of these com¬ 
ponents constituting di.strict sub- 
gentes.” See \^ictor Mindeleff, “ A 
.Stutiy of Pueblo Architecture,” Eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1891) p. 38. 

^ F. W, 1 lodge, “ Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) pp. 346, 34S. 

Victor Mindeleff, “A Study of 
P'ueblo Architecture,” Eighth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), p. 80. 
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old Zufii. Its situation, unlike that of the modern village, 
is impregnable; for the tableland is a thousand feet above 
the plain and almost inaccessible, the sides being for the 
most part too precipitous to be scaled. Two foot-paths 
traversing abrupt slopes, where holds for hands and feet 
have been chipped out of the rock, furnish a precarious 
approach to the summit. Many legends and superstitions 
of the Zufii cluster round these airy ruins; and amongst the 
crags, hidden away in secluded nooks or perched on nearly 
unapproachable pinnacles and slopes, are many shrines and 
sacred objects to which the Indians go on pilgrimage.^ 

The Indians of Zufii are or were till lately divided into 
twenty-four totemic clans, of which the names are as 
follows :—^ 


I. Crane or Pelican. 

2. 

Grouse or Sagecock (Chap- 
paral Cock). 

3. Yellow-wood or Evergreen-oak. 

4- 

Bear. 

5, Coyote. 

6. 

Red-top plant or Spring-herb. 

7. Tobacco. 

8. 

Maize-plant. 

9. Badger. 

10. 

Deer. 

I I. Antelope. 

12. 

Turkey. 

13. Sun. 

14. 

Sky. 

I 5, Eagle, 

16. 

Toad or Frog. 

17. Water, 

18. 

Rattlesnake. 

19. Parrot-Macaw. 

20. 

Wood. 

21, CoUon-iail rabbit. 

22, 

Black Corn, 

23. Tortoise. 

24. 

Sun Flower. 


1 Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson, “ The 
Religions Life of the Zuhi Child,” 
Fifth Amtual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington), 1887), pp, 
539 ‘'V* 5 Victor Mindeleff, “A Study 
of Pueblo Architecture,” Eighth 
Annual Repoii of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1891), pp. 80, 
89 .fry., 97 

2 F. li. Cu.shing, “ Outlines of 
Zuhi Creation Myths,” Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 

(Washington, 1896), p. 368 
Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, “The 
Zuhi Indians,” Twenty-third Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
(Washington, 1904), p. 292 ; 
J. G. Bourke, “Notes upon the 
Gentile Organization of the Apaches 
of Arizona,” Journal of American 


Folk-lore, iii. (1890) p. 116. Mrs. 
Stevenson gives a list of sixteen, exist¬ 
ing and four extinct clans, which agrees 
with that of Mr. Cushing except that 
(i) she omits the Water and Rattle¬ 
snake clan ; (2) .she adds the Wood, 
Cotton-tail rabbit, and Black corn 
clans ; (3) she translates the native 
word Pichilrwc iss, “Dogwood,” whereas 
Cushing translatesit “ Parrot-Macaw.’’ 
Eksewhere Mrs. Stevenson records a 
tradition that the Uchihwe (Dogwood 
clan) was divided into a Macaw {Mula) 
section and a Raven {Kdkil.) section 
{op. cit, p. 40). Captain Bourke gives 
a list of fourteen clans. In the text 
the first nineteen clans are taken from 
Mr. Cushing’s list, the next three from 
Mrs. Stevenson’s, and the last two 
from Captain Bourke’s. 
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/ith regard to the rules of marriage in Zuhi we liave 
unfortunately no information ; but we may presume that 
the Zufti clans, like those of other Pueblo Indians, are or 
once were exogarnous, that is, that no man was allowed tc^ 
marry a woman of his own clan. We are told that descent Descent 
and inheritance are in the female line/which implies that 
children belong to the clan of their mother, not to that of linT'' 
their father. But while descent is through the maternal 
side, the offspring is also closely allied to the father’s clan. 

I he child is always referred to as belonging to the mother’s 
clan and as being ‘ the child ’ of the father s clan.” Further, 
the Zuni ckns, says Mr Cushing, are ‘‘totemic; that is, 
they bear the names and are supposed to have intimate 
relationship with various animals, plants, and objects or 
elements.’ ^ But what precisely the relatioiji.ship is supposed 
to be between a person and his or her totem, Mr. Cushing 
omits to say, nor is the omission, so far as 1 know, supplied 
by any other writer. Here, as in the case of most of the 
tribes within the area of the United States, we are left 
without exact information as to the essence of toternism, 
that is, the nature of the relation which is supposed to exist 
between a totemic clan and its totem. 

The Eastern group of Pueblo Indians occupy, as we'i he 
have seen,'^ a considerable number of villages scattered 
about in the valley of the Rio Grande, and they belong to Pueblo 
two linguistic stocks, the Tanoan and the Keresan. Like 
their western brethren in Zuhi and Tusayan, they are of'tbe Rio 
divided into totemic clans, of which the names, if little else, 
have been recorded. One of tlie villages inhabited by The 
Indians of the Keresan stock is i^coma, strongly situated on 
a high rock in New Mexico, about sixty miles west of the Acoma. 
Rio Grande. It is said to enjoy the di.stinction of being 
the oldest inhabited settlement within the United States. 

The Spaniards, who visited it in 15^3) and estimated its 

„ . (wishing, “Outlines ot AiHerican Eihnoloqy (Washington, 

^uni Creation Myths,” fhirtecnth 1904), p. 291. 

of the Bureau of ^ Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Lc. 

(Washington, 1S91), j). The statement is obscure, but I liave 

3 > Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, no means of elucidating it. 

* The Zuni Indians,” Twenty-third M. Cushing, 

Annual Report of the Bureau of ^ Above, pp. 206 
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population at six thousand persons, speak of the dizzy path 
that leads up to the town and mention the cultivated fields 
two leagues away. The number of inhabitants in 1902 had 
dwindled to five hundred and sixty-six. They were divided 
into twenty clans named a.s follows:— 


Water, 
lirown corn. 
Sun. 

Bear. 


J 7 - Sky. 


Yellow corn. 
6. White corn. 
10. Road-runner. 
14. Turkey, 
id. Buffalo. 


3. Red corn. 
Eagle. 
Oak. 

Calabash. 
Fire. 


7. 

11 . 
15 - 
19. 


4. Blue corn. 

8. Parrot. 

12. Rattlesnake. 
16. Antelope. 
20. Ant. 


I-OLir of these clans (namely, Blue corn, Brown corn, 
Buffalo, and Fire) were extinct in 1902. Nothing is said 
as to the rules of marriage and descent, and nothing as 
to the relation of people to their totems,^ On the analogy 
of those Pueblo Indians as to whose social system we are 
better informed, we may perhaps assume that the Acoma 
clans are or were once exogamous, and that the children 
belong to their mother’s clan. 

Laguna is the name of another tribe of Pueblo Indians 
speaking the Keresan language. 'Fhey have their principal 
village on the bank of the San Josd River in New Mexico, 
about forty-five miles west of Albuquerque. In 1851 the 
population of the village was estimated at nine hundred 
persons;’' in 1905 the whole tribe numbered 1384 souls, 
divided into twenty clans, which were named as follows — 


I. Bear. 

4. Eagle. 
7. Coyote. 


II, Turkey. 

14. Mountain lion, 
17. Chapparral-cock. 
20. Oak. 


2. Sun. 

5. Watersnake. 

8. Corn (di\dded 

8. Yellow corn 

9. Red corn). 

12. Wolf. 

15. Parrot. 

18, Antelope. 


into 

and 


3, Badger. 

6 . Ritttlesnakft, 
I o. Water. 


13. Earth. 

16. Turquoise. 
19. Lizard. 


Two of these clans (namely, Plarth and Mountain lion) 
were extinct in 1905. Most of the clans were grouped 

1 F. W. Hodge, in Handbook of - Dr. P. G. S. Ten Broeck, in 
American Indians norih of Meocico, H. R. SchoolcrnlVs Indian Tribes of 
i. 10 sq. United States, iv. 75 sq> 
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together in phratries, of which the following have been Grouping 

of thn 


recorded :— 


Phrati'ies. 

..Clans, j 

Phiatries. 

Clans. 

I. Phratry 

H. Phratry | 

1. Bear. 

2. Badger. | 

3. Coyote. 1 

4. Wolf. 

1. Mountain-lion. 

2. (')ak. 

i 

III. rhratry | 

1 IV. Phratry { 

j 

1. Water-snake. 

2. Rattlesnake. 

3. Lizard. 

4. Earth. 

1. - Antelope. 

2. Water. 


Laguna 
clans in 
phratries. 


The writer who gives us this information says nothing 
as to the rules of marriage and descent in the tribe.^ 
P'ortiinately in the case of the Laguna people we are 
not left merely to conjecture. An older writer, the Rev. 
Samuel Gorman, has supplied the requisite information. 
Writing of the Pueblo Indians in i860, he says: “ Eiach 
town is classed into tribes or families, and each of these 
groups is named after some animal, bird, herb, timber, 
planet, or one of the four elements. In the pueblo of 
Laguna, which is one of above one thousand inhabitants, 
there are seventeen of these tribes ; some are called bear, 
some deer, some rattlesnake, some corn, some wolf, some 
water, etc. etc. The children are of the same tribe as their 
mother. And, according to ancient custom, two persons of 
the same tribe are forbidden to marry ; but, recently, this 
custom begins to be ICss rigorously observed than anciently.”^ 
Thus the totemic clans of the Laguna Indians are or were 
exogamous, with descent in the female line ; which agrees 
with the few statements on that subject whicli have been 
vouchsafed with reference to the other Pueblo Indians. 

The Sia are another Pueblo people of the Keresan 
stock,^ Their village stands on high ground beside the 
Jemez River, a western tributary of the Rio Grande. 1 he 
people are poor and shrunken in numbers, inhabiting only a 
small group of houses among the extensive ruins of what 

^ F. W. Hodge, in Handbook of of New Mexico, quoted by L. H. 
American Indians ?wrth of Mexico ^ Morgan, Ancient Society p. 180. 

i. 752 sq. ^ F. W. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian 

The Rev. Samuel Gorman, in Clans,” American Anthropologist, ix. 
an address to tlie Historical Society (1896) p. 346. 
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was formerly one of the largest towns of this region. 
According to the censx,is of 1890 they numbered only one 
hundred and six persons. So scanty is the supply of water 
that the Sia cannot grow enough grain to supply their 
needs ; but the women labour industriously at the manu¬ 
facture of pottery, and the men barter their wares for corn 
and wheat with their neighbours/ The Sia were formerly 
divided into at least twenty-three totemic and exogamous 
clans, of which the names have been recorded as 
follows : —“ 


I. Corn. 

2. Coyote, 

3. Squash. 

4. Tobacco. 

5. Bear. 

6 . Eagle. 

7. Star. 

8. Moon. 

9. Sun, 

TO. Deer. 

1Antelope. 

12. Cougar. 

13. Cloud. 

1 4. Crane. 

15. Oak. 

16. Fire. 

17. Parrot. 

18. White shell bead. 

1 9. Ant. 

20. Granite. 

21. Cactus, 

22. Turtle Dove. 

23. Sage Brush, 



Marriage, 
customs of 
the Sia. 


However, by 1890 all but the first six of these clans 
were extinct, and even of the first six the Eagle, Bear, and 
Squash clans were almost extinct, being represented only by 
one old man each, though the Squash clan had in addition a 
second man from Tusayan, The Tobacco clan was repre¬ 
sented by a single family. The only two clans numerically 
well represented were the Corn and the Coyote/ The old 
custom of the tribe forbade a man to marry a woman either 
of his father’s or of his mother’s clan ; but in 1890, when 


^ Mrs. Mnlikla Coxe Stevenson, 
“The Sia,” Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Wu.sh- 
ington, 1894), pp. 9-11. 

Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
op. cit. p. ?9; J. G. Eourke, 
Notes upon the Gentile Organiza¬ 
tion of the Apaches of Arizona,” 
fournal of American Folk-lore.^ iii. 
{1890) p. 117. Captain Tourke, 
wdio visited Zia (Sia) in 1881, gives a 
list of eight clans (Turtle Dove, Native 
Tobacco, Bear, Corn, Eagle, Coyote, 
Sage Brush, Pumpkin). JMrs. Steven¬ 
son, who visited Sia in 1890, gives a 
list of twenty*one, of which, however, 
all but six (Corn, Coyote, Scptash, 
Tobacco, Bear, Eagle) were extinct. 


At the time of Captain Bourke’s visit 
there were only fifteen families living 
at Sia, so that the number of members 
of each clan must have been very 
small. 

Mr>. Matilda Coxe Steven-son, 
“ 'j'he Sia,” Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnolog)f (Washing¬ 
ton, 1894), p. 19. Mrs. Coxe left 
Washington in March 1890 to study 
the Sia and continued her researches 
among them to the end of tlie fiscal 
year {op. cit, j). xxx.). Six years later, 
in 1895, reported a 

somewhat different state of things at 
Sia. According to him there were then 
sixteen clans in existence, while twenty- 
one had become extinct. As the 
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& remnant of the tribe was investigated, the numbers were 
so shrunken that the Sia had to break through the old 
exogamous rules or perish. Accordingly marriages with 
the forbidden clans were looked upon with disfavour but 
tolerated. The older men watched jealously over the 
younger men, lest they should seek brides among other 
tribes ; and beautiful as the Sia maidens are esteemed, few 
suitors came awooing them from other villages ; for accord¬ 
ing to tribal custom a husband takes up his abode in his 
wife’s home, and there is little to attract well-to-do Indians 
to the ruinous, poverty-stricken village of Sia. “ Though 
the Sia are monogamists, it is common for the married, as 
well as the unmarried, to live promiscuously with one 
another ; the husband being as fond of his wife’s children as 
if he were sure of the paternal parentage. That these people, 
however, have their share of latent jealousy is evident from 
the secrecy observed on the part of a married man or woman 
to prevent the anger of the spouse. Parents are quite as 
fond of their daughter’s illegitimate offspring, and as proud 
of them, as if they had been born in wedlock ; and the man 
who marries a woman having one or more illegitimate 
children apparently feels the same attachment for these 
children as for those his wife bears him. . . . These loose 
marriage customs doubtless arise from the fact that the Sia 
are now numerically few and their increase is desired, and 
that, as many of the clans are now extinct, it is impossible 
to intermarry in obedience to ancient rule.” ^ 

Another Pueblo tribe of the Keresan stock are the 
Cochiti. Their village of the same name stands on the 
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average nnniber of meml>srs in each 
of the existing clans was 6’62, the 
population of the village had i)ractically 
remained stationary since Mrs. Steven¬ 
son’s visit, though there had been 
apparently a curious revival of extinct 
clans, due perhaps to the importation 
of fresh Idood from other villages. At 
the time of Mr. Hodge’s visit the 
existing clans were the Antelope, 
Badger, Bear, Calabash, Chapparal 
Cock, Corn, Coyote, Deer, Eagle, Fire, 
Parrot, Rattlesnake, Sun, Tobacco, 
Turkey, and Water; and the extinct 
clans were Ant, Arrow, Buffalo, 


Cloud, Crane, Crow, Dance - Kilt, 
Dove, Hawk, Ivy, Lizard, Moon, 
Mountain Lion, Oak, Pegwood (?), 
Piiloii, Salt, Shell bead, Star, Stone, 
Tvirciuoise. Mr. Hodge visited the 
Pueblo villages of New Mexico in llio 
summer and autumn of 1895. 

W. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian Clans,” 
American AnthropoE,p ^ ix. (1896) pp. 
345) 347’ 348 W*) "'idi the table. 

• Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“I'he Sia,” Annual Peport 

of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1894), pp. 19-21. 
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west bank of the Rio Grande in New Mexico, twenty-seven 
miles south-west of Santa Fe. In 1907 they numbered 
three hundred persons and were divided into clans, of which 
the following nineteen names have been recorded :— 


I. Sun. 

4. Turquoise. 

7. Calabash. 

10. Corn. 

13. Turkey. 

16. Dance-Kilt. 

19. Mexican Sage. 


2. Water. 

5. Mountain Lion. 
8. Coyote. 

II. Fire. 

14. Antelope. 

17. Reindeer (?), 


3. Cottonwood. 
6, Bear. 

9. Oak. 

12. Eagle. 

15. Rattlesnake. 
18. Ivy. 


The la.st eight of these clans w^ere extinct in 1907, 
Nothing is said as to the rules of marriage and descent in 
the tribe.^ We may conjecture that the clans are or were 
exogamoLis, and that descent was In the female line. 

Another Pueblo village inhabited by Indians speaking 
the Keresan language is Santo Domingo^ on the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. It was visited in 1S81 by Captain 
J. G. Bourke, who found the inhabitants divided into eighteen 
clans, bearing the following names :— 


I. Eagle. 

4. Macaw-Parrot. 

7. Bear. 

10. Yucca or Soap-weed. 
13. Buffalo. 

16. Tortoise. 


2. Water. 

5. Snake. 

8. Mountain Lion. 
IT. Sage Brush. 

14. Coyote. 

17. Evergreen Oak. 


3. Toad. 

6. Sun. 

9. Crane. 

12, Badger. 

15. Antelope. 

18. Maiz (Corn). 


Some of these clans were represented by only two or 
three survivors. Though he does not expressly record the 
rules of marriage and descent among these Indians, Captain 
Bourke makes a statement from which we may infer that the 
clans are, as appears to be usual with the Pueblo Indian.s, 
exogamous, with descent in the female line. He says that 


^ F. W. libdge, in Handbook of 
Ameriran Jndmis north of Mexico^ i. 
317 sq. Captain J. G. Bourke visited 
Cochiti in 1881 or 1882 and has 
recorded the names of twelve clans as 
follows : I. Macaw; 2. Melon ; 3. 
Eagle ; 4. Sun ; 5. Water ; 6. Ever¬ 
green Oak; 7. Antelope; 8. Badger; 
9. Corn ; 10. Bear ; il. Turkey ; 12. 


Coyote. See J. G. Bourke, '‘Notes 
upon the Gentile Organization of the 
Apaches of Arizona.,” Journal of 
American Folk-lore^ iii. (1S90) p. 117. 

^ F. W. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) p. 346; id. in Handbook of 
American Indians 7 iorth of Mexico^ 
^ 75 - 
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of Santo Domingo asserted that he was a 


.... Indian _ ^ „ „ 

member of the Chamim or Sage Brush clan, his father was 
of the Maize or Corn clan, his wife and children of the 
Coyote, and his wife’s father of the Aguila or Eagle.” ^ 

The remaining two Pueblo villages of Indians speaking of 
the Ket'esan languages are Santa Ana and San Felipe, the 
latter situated on the Rio Grande and the former on its 
western tributary the Jemez River.^ In :i88i or 1882 the 
Indians of Santa Ana were divided into ten clans, of which 
the names were these :—^ 


Santa Ai.'a. 


I. Turkey. 
4. Coyote. 
7. Eagle. 
10. Bear. 


2. ChalchihiiitL 
5. Macaw. 

8, Snake. 


3. Turtle Dove. 
6. Corn. 

9. Badger. 


In the year 1895 the Indians of San Felipe were divided 
into twenty-one clans, of which three were nearly extinct ; 
and they remembered nine more clans which had become 
extinct. The names of these clans are as follows :— 


I. Ant. 

4. Bear. 

7. Coral. 
10. Crow.* 


2. Antelope. 
5. Calabash. 
8. Corn. 

II. Deer.* 


3. Arrow.* 

6. Chapparal Cock.* 
9. Coyote. 

12. Dove. 


' J. G. Rourke, T/ie Snake-Dance 
of the Moqtih of Arizona (London, 


1884), pp. 49.^77. 

F. W. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” Amencan Anth 7 Vpologui^ ix. 
(1896) p. 346, with the map of the 
Ihieblo country, in Eighth Atinual 
Eeport of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), Plate I., facing 
D ^3- 

^ J. G. Bourke, “Notes upon the 
Gentile Organization of the Apaches of 
Arizona,” Journal of A met ican Folk¬ 
lore^ iii. (1890) p. 116. In 1895 
Mr. F. W. Dodge recorded only seven 
clans at Santa Ana, as follows : i. 
Corn; 2. Coyote; 3. Dove; .4. Eagle; 
5. Fire; 6. Parrot; 7. Turkey. See 
F. \V. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian Clans,” 
American Anthropologist^ ix. (1896) 
pp. 348 sqq.^ with the table, Plate \TI. 

F. AV. I lodge, op. clL pp. 348 sqq ,, 
with the table, Plate VII. The clans 


whose names are distinguished by an 
asterisk w'ere extinct at the lime when 
Mr. Hodge wrote. Captain Bourke 
visited San Felipe in 1881 or 1S82 and 
has recorded sixteen clans as follows ; 
i. F.agle; 2. Sun (almost extinct); 3. 
Water; 4. Antelope ; 5. Corn ; 6. 

Frog; 7. Turkey; 8. Coyote; 9. 
Turtle l^ove; 10. Bunchi (native 

tobacco); ii. Chalthihuitl; 12, Snake 
(extinct); 13. Evergreen Oak (ex¬ 
tinct); 14. Badger (e.xtinct) ; 15. 

Macaw (extinct) ; 16. Bear (extinct). 
See J. G. Bourke, “ Notes upon the 
Gentile Organization of the Apaches of 
Arizona,” Journal of American- B'olk- 
lore^ iii. (1890) p. 116. In regard 
to these and other discrepancies f)etw'ecn 
lists of totem clans reco'rded at different 
til,lies we must always bear in mind the 
more or less constant flux to which 
totem clans arc subject. See above, 
pp. 214 sq. 
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13. Duck. 
16. Fire. 


14. Eagle. 

17, Flower (ted and 


15. Earth.* 

18. Frog or Toad. 




white). 



19. Humming-bird. 

20, 

Ivy. 

21. 

Moon.* 

22. Mountain I.ion.* 

23 * 

Oak. 

24. 

Parrot. 

25. Salt.* 

26. 

Sun. 

27. 

Sw»al]ow. 

28. Tobacco. 

3 r, Water. 

29. 

T urkey. 

30. 

Turquoise.* 


Clans of 
the Pueblo 
Indians 
of the 
Tanoan 
stock. 


The writer who has recorded the names of these clans 
says nothing as to the rules of marriage and descent But 
on the analogy of the other Pueblo Indians, about whom 
these particulars have been given, we may conjecture that 
the clans of Santa Ana and San Felipe are or were at one 
time exoganious, and that children belong to their mother’s 
clan. 

Lastly, the Pueblo Indians who speak dialects of the 
Tanoan language, and occupy a considerable number of 
villages in the valley of the Rio Grande,^ are or have been 
divided into many clans, of which not a few are now extinct. 
The following names of their clans, existing or extinct, have 
been recorded by Mr. F. W. Hodge : —^ 


I. Ant. 2, 

4. Badger. 5. 

7. Buffalo. 8. 

10. Coral. II. 

13, Corn (blue). 14. 

16. Corn (white). 17. 

19. Coyote. 20. 

22. Deer. 23. 

25. Earth. 26. 


Antelope. 

Bear. 

Calabash. 

Corn. 

Corn (red). 

Corn (Yellow). 
Crane or Heron. 
Eagle. 

Feather. 


3. Axe. 


6. 

9 * 

12. 

15. 

r S, 
21. 
24. 
27. 


Bluebird. 

Cloud. 

Corn (black). 
Corn (sweet). 
Cottonwood. 
Crow, 

Eagle (painted). 
Fire, 


^ For the name.s of their villages, see 
above, {). 207. 

^ F. W. Ilodge, “ Pueldo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) pp, 348 sqq,^ with the table, 
Plate VII. Two of these villages, 
namely, Jemez on the Jeinez River in 
New Mexico and Isleta in Texas, were 
visited by Captain Bourke in 1881, and 
he has recorded the names of their clans. 
In Jemez, of which the population was 
401 in i88r, Captain Bourke recorded 
the names of ten clams as follows : l, 
Chalchihuitl ; 2. Coyote ; 3. Corn ; 
4, Pine ; 5. Evergreen Oak; 6. Sun ; 


7. Eagle ; 8. Badger; 9. Pumpkin ; 
10. Crow (only one man left). In 
Isleta, which in 18S1 was almost com¬ 
pletely Mexicanised and contained 
thirty-six families and four widows, 
Captain Bourke recorded the names of 
twelve clans, as follow.s : i. Corn ; 
2. Eagle ; 3. Sun ; 4. Water: 3, 
Chalchihuitl ; 6. Bear ; 7. Turtle 

Dove; 8. Rabbit; 9. Watermelon, or 
Pumpkin; 10. Goose, or Turkey ; H. 
Coyote (extinct) ; 12. Snake (extinct). 
See J. G. Bourke, “ Notes upon the 
Gentile Organization of the Apaches of 
Arizona,” Jotirnal of American Folk¬ 
lore^ hi. (1890) p. 117. 
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iSnrewood or Timber. 

29. 

Flower (genus 

30. 

Goose. 

3 t- 

Gopher. 

32. 

Dandelion). 

Grass. 

33 - 

Hawk. 

34. 

Plerb (species 

33 * 

Knife. 

36. 

Lkard. 

37. 

unknown). 

Marten. 

38. 

Mole. 

39 * 

Moon, 

40. 

Mountain Lion. 

41. 

Oak. 

4^. 

l^arrot. 

43 - 

Pine. 

44. 

Sacred Dancer, 

45 - 

Shell (pink 

46. 

Shell Head. 

47. 

Stone. 

48. 

conch). 

Sun. 

49. 

Tobacco. 

50. 

Tree (probably 

5 ^- 

Tree (proba 

52. 

T urkey. 

53 - 

birch). 

Turquoise. 

54 - 

spruce). 

Water, 

5 5 * 

Water Pebble (boulder). 

56. 

Willow. 

57. 

Wolf 


These clans are variously distributed among the villages 
of the Tanoan-speaking Indiatis. Some of them are repre¬ 
sented only in a single village, others in two, three, four, and 
soon. The total population of the Tanoan-speaking villages, 
including the village of Hano, was reported in 1896 to 
number three thousand two hundred and sixty-sixd The 
writer who has recorded the names of the Tanoan clans says 
nothing as to their rules of marriage and descent But on 
the analogy of other Pueblo Indians we may conjecture that 
the clans are or were at one time exogamoiis, anrl that 
children belong to their mother’s clan. 

Amongst the Ilopis, and perhaps among the other Pueblo 
Indians, though as to them we have no information, personal 
names regularly refer to the clan totem of the giver, not the 
bearer, of the name. When a child is twenty days old, it 
receives its first names from the grandmother or, if she be 
not living, from some aunt or other near relative on the 
mothers side, and from other women. All these women 
must belong to the clan of the mother and child. Of the 
names thus bestowed one usually sticks and is called the 
‘‘child-name.” It is retained until the child is initiated into 
some order or society, when it receives a new name from 
the godfather or godmother who presents it for initiation. 
Sometimes a new name is also given at these initiations by 


Among 
the Hopi 
Indians 
personal 
names refer 
to llie 
totem of 
th(' giver, 
not the 
bearer, of 
the name. 


^ F. W. Hodge, “ Pueblo Indian 
Clans,” American Anthropologist^ ix. 
(1896) p. 346, with the table, Plate 
VII. As to the village of Mano. 
VOL. Ill 


w'hich is situated among the Ilopis 
(Moquis) Indians in Tusayan, see 
above, p. 207 note 
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Mer.ibe!rs 

of each 

clan and 

pljratry 

seem 

formerly 

10 have 

dwelt 

together 

in the 

viJliiges. 


the leaders of the ceremony. Such initiations, however, ai e 
by no means confined to the age of childhood, but may 
take place at any time. A few specimens will illustrate the 
relation of Hopi personal names to the clan totems of the 
persons who bestow them. Thus a member of the Bow 
clan may bestow the personal name of “ Arrow,” A member 
of the Crane clan may give the name of Crane/’ A member 
of the Squash clan may give the name of The one that 
figures a Blossom ; a member of the Bluebird clan may give 
the names of Bluebird,” '' Idttle Bluebird,” “ Follow the Blue¬ 
bird,” “Bluebird Walk,” “ Bluebird Hunt,” and so forth. A 
member of the Bear clan may give the names of “Bear,” 
“ Little Bear,” “ Bear Maiden,” “ Bear Claw,” A member of 
the Parrot or Macaw clan may give the names of “ Parrot 
Maiden,” “ Parrot Tail,” “Parrots Alighted,” “ Parrots Flown 
Away, ’ and so on. A member of the Spider clan may give 
the name of “ Spider Web.” A member of the Eagle clan 
may give the names of “ Eagle Man,” “ Pr.agle Sits,” “Eagles 
Stand,” and so on. And similarly with other clans.^ 

In old days apparently each clan and each group of 
clans, which we call a phratry, dwelt by itself in its own 
cluster or row of houses in the common Pueblo village ; and 
to some ej^tent this local grouping of kins may still be 
traced in the villages and towns of these Indians. “ Re¬ 
lated clans,” we are told, “commonly built together, the 
newcomers seeking and usually obtaining permission to 
build with their kindred ; thus clusters of rooms were 
formed, each inhabited by a clan or a phratry. As occu¬ 
pancy continued over long periods, these clusters became 
more or less joined together, and the lines of division on 
the ground became more or less obliterated in cases, but the 
actual division of the people remained the same and the 
quarters were just as much separated and divided to those 
who knew where the lines fell. But as a rule the separation 
of the clusters is apparent to every one ; it can nearly 
always be traced in the ground plans of ruins, and even in 
the great valley pueblos, which were probably inhabited 
continuously for several centuries, the principal divisions 

1 H. R. Voth, Hopi' Proper Names So sq,^ 8l sqq.^ 88, 91 sq. (Field 
(Chicago, 1905), pp. 67 sq., 74, Columbian Museum, Publication roo). 
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:y Still be made out. In the simpler plans the clusters 
are usually well separated” ^ At the present time the house 
of the priestess of the clan is considered the home of that 
clan, and she has much to say about proposed marriages 
and other social functions.”*'^ 

Kach Pueblo clan has its totemic badge, which consists 
of a conventional representation or symbol of the clan 
totem. Such badges or crests serve members of the clan as 
sigiiatures, and the}/ are worn by persons who represent’the 
clan at foot-races and other ceremonies. For example, if a 


'rotemic 
badges of 
the Pueblo 
Indians, 


dancer is of the Tfagle clan, he will be decorated on his 


breast or back with an eagle or with some conventional 
mark which everybody knows to be the badge of the Eagles. 
Similarly with representatives of the Corn, Tobacco, Bear, 
Badger, and other clans,^ 

The Pueblo Indians are an eminently religious people, 
and devote much time, especially in winter, to the perform¬ 
ance of complicated rites intended to ensure an adequate 
supply of rain, the growth of corn, and other blessings. 
Many of these ceremonies are dramas in which the parts of 
gods and goddesses or other supernatural beings are played 
by masked men and women, or by men disguised as women. 
Such mystery plays are acted in the piazza or square of the 
village and are watched with enthusiasm by the inhabitants 
of both sexes seated on the terraced roofs of the houses, as 
on the tiers of a great theatre or amphitheatre. If an}^ 
doubt existed as to the essentially religious or rather perhaps 
magical origin of the drama, the elaborate ritual of the 
Pueblo Indians, with its personation of gods and goddesses 
by ma.sked men, might help to dissipate the doubt. Such 
maskers and masquerades are known among the Hopis as 


Religious 
or magical 
cl nun as of 
the I’uf^blo 
Indians, 
in wliicn 
masked 
actors 
personate 
gods. 


^ Cosmoi: Miudeleff, “ Localization 
of Tusayan Clans,” Ninetf^enth Annual 
Report oj the. Bureati of American 
Ethnolo^iy, Part ii. (Washington, 1900) 
p. 648 ; compare the same writer’s 
whole discussion of the subject, pp. 

Captain Bourke also ob¬ 
serves that each clan lives in its own 
section or ward of the village [The 
t)uake-I)antc op the Aloquis of Arizona y, 
p. 229). 


Cosmos Mindeleh, “ I,.ocalization 
of Tusayan Clans,” Nineteeizih Annual 
Riport of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part ii, (Washington, 
1900) p, 653. 

^ J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance 
of the Moquis of Arizona (l.ondor, 
1884), p. 229; J. W. Fewkes, 
“ Tusayan Totemic Sgnatures,” 
American Anthropologist, :i. 11897) pp. 
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kachinas, and the same name is applied by them to the 
supernatural beings themselves who are personated. '' By 
the use of these masks or helmets," we are told, “the parti¬ 
cipant is supposed to be transformed into the deity repre¬ 
sented.” But when we speak of gods, deities, and worship 
in this connection it should be borne in mind that “ we 
undoubtedly endow the subject with conceptions which do 
not exist in the Indian mind, but spring from philosophic 
ideas resulting from our higher culture. For the first two 
the more cumbersome term ‘ supernatural beings ’ is more 
expressive, and the word ‘ spirit' is perhaps more convenient, 
except from the fact that it likewise has come to have a 
definite meaning unknowri to the primitive mind. Worship, 
as we understand it, is not a proper term to use in the 
Indian’s methods of aj^proaching his 
involves much which is unknown to 
him, and implies the existence of that which is foreign to his 
conceptions. Still, until some better nomenclature, more 
exactly defining his methods, is suggested, these terms from 
their convenience will still continue in common use.” ’ 
“The Hopi ritual is extraordinarily complex and time- 
consuming, and the paraphernalia required is extensive. 
Although the Hopi cultus has become highly modified by a 
semi-arid environment, it consisted originally of ancestor- 
worship, embracing worship of the great powers of nature— 
sky, sun, moon, fire, rain, and earth. A confusion of effect 


description of the 
supernal beings. It 


and cause and an elaboration of the doctrine of signatures 
pervade all their rites, which 
as sympathetic magic.” 


in 


the main may be regarded 


1 Jesse Walter 1 ^'ewkes, The Group 
of Tusayan Ceremonials called Kat¬ 
anas Fifteenth Kepo7't of the Bureau 
of Kthnology (Washington, 1897), pp. 
251-263, etc. ; the quotations in the 
text are taken from pp. 263 and 253 
respectively. Elsewhere Mr. Fewkes 
has argued that the maskers called 
Kuchinas {Kcdcinas) “ represent the 
dead or the totemic ancients of clans ; 
or, in other words; the spirits of deceased 
members of the clan with totemic 
symbolic paraphernalia cbanicteristic 
of the ancients.” See his article, “ An 
Interpretation of Katana Worship,” 


Journal of Al/nerzcan Folk-lore^ xiv. 
(1901) pp. 81-9.1.. As to the Hopi 
religion in general and the /uuhinas (or 
F’atdnas) in particular see also J. W. 
Fewkes, in Handbook of Amertcazt 
Indians north of Mexico^ i. 5^^ 

The masked dances of the Pueblo 
Indians were first described by Dr. 
P. G. S. Ten Broeck in 1852. See 
H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of 
the Unilt'd States, iv. 83-85. 

T* W. Fewkc.s, in Handbook of 
American hidians north of Mexico, i- 

567- 
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the present day the religious or rather perhaps 
magical rites of the Pueblo Indians appear to be performed 
for the most part by religious fraternities, the members 
of which are not restricted to any particular totem ic 
clan. Accordingly a full consideration of the elaborate 
ritual of these people does not fall within the scope of a 
treatise on totemism, and I shall not attempt it But it 
may be remarked that many of these rites, though now 
no longer totemic, may have been so originally ; in other 
words, they may in former times have been performed only 
by members of a particular totemic clan and the intention 
of the ceremonies may have been to multiply or otherwise 
influence the totem for the common good. There is a 
certain amount of evidence that this was so. For example, 
in regard to the most famous of all the Pueblo ceremonies, 
the Snake Dance, we are told by the chief authority on 
the subject, Mr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, that “ no one can 
now doubt that the Snake dance was primarily a part 
of the ritual of the Snake clan, and that ancestor worship 
is very prominent in it. We need only look to the clan 
relation of the majority of priests in the celebration to 
show its intimate connection with the Snake clan, for the 
Snake chief, the x'\ntelope chief, and all tlie adult men of 
the Snake family participate in it. The reverence with 
which the ance.stor, and particularly the ancestress, of the 
Snake clan, viz., Tcuamana, is regarded, and the personation 
of these beings in kiva rites, certainly gives strong support 
to a theory of totcmistic ancestor worship,” ^ 

The Snake Dance was witnessed by Captain J. G. Bourke 
of the United States Army at the Hopi village of PTualpi 
(Walpi) on the twelfth of August 1881 ; and his description 
was the first to attract general attention to the rite. The 
ceremony, which is not confined to the llopis or Moqiiis, 
though perhaps it originated with them, has since been often 
described. Its main feature is a dance performed by men, 
each of whom holds a live serpent between his teeth. It is 

^ Jesse Walter Fewkes, ‘‘Notes on ii. (Washington, 1900) p. 965 : com- 
Tnsayan Snake and Fhtte Ceremonies,” pare id. “The Growth of the Hopi 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Ritual,” of American Folkdorc^ 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Part xi. (1898) ])p. 190 
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said that most of the serpents used in the rite are venomous, 
and that nothing is done to render them innocuous, though 
men distract the attention of the reptiles from the dancers 
by tickling them with sacred wands, which have incised on 
them the figure of a long green snake and are tipped with 
eagle feathers. The weird procession of the dancers marches 
round and round a sacred rock which rises from the ground 
in the piazza at Walpi. Women, both maidens and matrons, 
scatter sacred corn-meal on the serpents and on the danders 
from beautifully decorated baskets which they carry in their 
hands, till the air is misty with the flour and the ground is 
white as driven snow. This scattering of the coin-ineal has 
a sacred significance ; and the lips of the women engaged in 
it may be seen moving in prayer. After the serpents have 
been spat out on the ground by the dancers and sprinkled 
with meal by the women, most of them are placed for a 
moment or two in the hands of little boys, who handle them 
apparently without fear. Finally, the serpents are carried 
by runners at full speed clown the precipitous path which 
leads from the village to the plain, where the reptiles are set 
at liberty. All the time the men are racing down the steep 
slope with their wriggling burdens, an old man whirls a 
bull-roarer so as to .produce a humming, whirring sound like 
that of rain driven by the wind. The same sound is made 
in the same way when the head of the sacred procession 
first emerges to view on the piazza.^ A medicine - man 
informed Captain Bourke that by making this sound they 
compelled the wind and rain to come to the aid of the 
crops. At a later time the same officer found the bull-roarer 


^ J. G. Bourke, 7 'Afl Snake-Dance 
of the Moquis of Arizona (London, 
1884), pp, 122, 151*169, with Plate 
II. at the end. For other accounts of 
the Snake Dance and other ceremonies 
with snakes among the Pueblo Indian.s, 
see Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
‘‘ The Sia,” Eleiienth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1S94), pp. 86 i-yy.; J. Walter 
Fewkes, “ A Comparison of Sia and 
Tusayan Snake American 

Anthropologist^ \dii. (1895) pp. 137 
sqq.', id. “ The Oraibi Flute Altar,’’ 


Journal of American Polk-lort\ viii. 
(1895) pp. 273-282; id. “ T'usayan 
Snake Ceremonies,” Sixteenth Annifal 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1897), PP* ^7 3 “ 
312; id. Notes on Tusayan F'lute 
and Snake CereTnonie.s,” Ni^ieteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology., Part ii. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1900) pp. 963-9S6 ; F. W. 
Hodge, “ Pueblo Snake Ceremonials,” 
American Anthropologist^ ix. (1896) 
PP- T 33 -136* 
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the Apaches for the same purpose.^ The time 
occupied by the whole ceremony was not more than half or 
three*-quarters of an hour. More than a hundred snakes 
were used in it." The ceremony appears to take place 
regularly in August, but the days on which it is held are 
known to have varied at the village of Walpi in different 
years from the 12 th to the 21 st of the rnonth.^ The meaning 
of the Snake Dance is very uncertain. Mr. J. W. Fewkes, 
who has studied it carefully, inclines to believe that the 
dance “ has two rhain purposes, the making of rain and the 
growth of corn, and renewed research confirms my belief, 
elsewhere expressed, that ophiolatry has little or nothing 
to do with it.'’^ In this connection it deserves to be 
noted that a part of the Snake Dance, as it was Witnessed 
by Captain Bourke, who had no such theory of its meaning, 
consisted in an imitation of corn-planting performed by the 
dancers as they slowly pranced by twos, arm in arm, round 
the sacred rock.^ 

The theory that the Snake Dance was originally a 
totemic ceremony performed by persons of the Snake clan and 
by them alone is confirmed by a statement of Nanahe, a Hopi 
(Moqui) Indian, an intelligent, quiet, and wellbehaved man, 
whose evidence was interpreted to Captain Bourke by Mr. 
Frank Cushing, This man said that he was a member of 
the Maize or Corn clan of the Moquis, but also a member of 
the Snake Order, a secret society to which is entrusted the 
preparation and care of the dance. By a rule of the Moquis 
none but a member of the Snake clan may belong to the 
Snake Order; only when a member of the Snake clan dies, 




Theory 
that the 
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^ J. G. Bourke, “The Medicine¬ 
men of the Apache,” Ninih Annual 
Repoi^f oj the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1892), pp. 476 
^ J. G, Bourke, The Snake-Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona^ p. 169. 

Captain Bourke witnessed it on the 
12th of August 1881 {The S?iake- 
Dance of the Moquis of Arizona^ p. 
156); in 1891 the dance took place on 
August 2ist, in 1893 on August I4lh, 
and in 1895 on August 18th. SeeJ. 
W. Fewkes, “ The Oraibi FUUe Altar,” 
Journal of Ame 7 ’ican Folk-lore^ viii. 


(189s) p. 277. At other Pueblo 
villages the snake ceremonies of 1896, 
spread over nine days, lasted variously 
from the iith to the 24th of August. 
See J. W. Fewkes, “Tusayan Snake 
Ceremonies,” Sixteenth Annuaf I^eport 
of the Bu}yau of Ethnoloq^ (Washing¬ 
ton, 1897), p. 275- 

J. W. Fewkes, “ Tusayan Snake 
Ceremonies,” Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1897), p. 307. 

® J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance of 
the Moqtds of Ari%ona^ p. 161.. 
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his son is allowed to participate in the sacred drama. On 
the subject of the Snake Order and its relation to the Snake 
clan the Indian’s evidence ran thus: You must not ask me 
to give you any information about that order. I am a 
member of it It is a secret order, and under no circum¬ 
stances can any of its secrets be made known. Very few 
people, even among the Moquis, know anything about it, 
and its members would be more careful to keep its affairs 
from the knowledge of the Moquis, not members, than they 
would from you. This order was first organised in the 
Grand Cafton of the Rattlesnakes, the Grand Canon of the 
Cohoninos, the Caflon of the Ava-Supais, and our people in 
their migration from that point eastward brought the secret 
with them.. At first all members of the order were members 
of the Rattlesnake gens [clan], but as time passed the 
descendants of that clan became too numerous and were 
mixed up with all the other gentes [clans] of our people. 
To keep the order from getting too big, no members were 
taken in unless they were members of the Rattlesnake gens, 
or sons of the members of that gens, as in my case. But 
if a man had no other claim than by inheritance, and did 
not possess the qualifications demanded of aspirants, he 
would surely be rejected ; while I think that a man of 
brave heart and good character, willing to comply with all 
the rules imposed, would be likely to be admitted without 
consideration of his father’s or his mother’s w'ant of connec¬ 
tion with the Rattlesnake gens. From the Moqui villages 
the order spread to other villages ; the headquarters, how¬ 
ever, always remained among the Moquis.”^ This account 
of the manner in which the rites of the Snake clan 
gradually passed out of the exclusive possession of the clan 
and were transferred to a secret society known as the Snake 
Order may very well apply, with the necessary modifications, 
to the development of many secret societies out of totem 
clans. 

Again, the Frog clan of the Zuhi Indians performs an 
annual, ceremony, which reminds us of the ititichiuma or 
magical rites performed by totem clans in Central Australia 

1 J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance'of the Aloqttis of Arizona (London, 1884), 
pp. 180 jij. 
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loTthe multiplication of their totems. In the arid land of ti^ejuni 
inhabited by the Pueblo Indians the great want is water ; ^hVmaling 
accordingly rain is the prime object of their prayers and of rain, 
ceremonies, the con.stant preoccupation ol their minds.^ Now 
the frog is an animal associated with water ; hence the Frog- 
clan is naturally charged with the performance of ceremonies 
for the procuring of rain. About fi-ve miles to the east of 
the present village of Zuni there is a spring of water which 
flows into a rocky basin some twenty feet long. Terraced 
ledges, whether natural or artificial is uncertain, run round 
the basin under the surface of the water. This spring is 
cleaned out by members of the hrog clan after the installa¬ 
tion of a new Sun Priest {pekwin) and at such other times 
as may be deemed necessary. On the day appointed the 
Sun Priest, accompanied by men and women of the P'rog 
clan, repairs to the pool. There the Frog men, descending 
into the pool, scoop up the water in bowls and pass it to 
the women, who pour it out. When the basin has thus 
been nearly emptied, feathers are attached to the bowls, 
and the Sun Priest then depo.sits them on the ledges of 
rock. These ledges are literally covered with bowls which 
have been thus deposited from time immemorial. After 
that the Sun Priest takes a bunch of feathers or prayer- 
plumes {telikinctive), weights them with a stone, and thiows 
the feathers and stone together into the water of the spiing, 
now only a few inches deep. As he does so, he utters Prayer to 
the following prayer : “ We pray that ' the Rain-makers 
(tiwannami) will work for us, that our crops and the crops 
of all the world may be watered and be plentiful, that our 
people and all people may be happy, that our people may 
not die but sleep to awake in Kothluwalawa.’ ^ The 


^ Mrs, Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“The Zuni Indians,” Twmty-third 
Ammal Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), pp, 21, 175. Compare the 
observations of Mr, Waiter Hough : 
“The aridity of the climate has had a 
profound effect on the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Hopi; To the 
traveler going for the first time among 
the white people experiencing the 
.severe probation of this region, water 


would seem to be the chief good. One 
might think that no conversation wa-s 
ever carried on in Arizona in which the 
subject of the lack of water was not a 
primary topic” (“The Hopi in relation 
to their Plant Ameruan 

Anthropoiogist, x. (I-89 7 ) PP- 33 
2 Mrs. Matilda- Coxe Stevenson, 
“The Zuni Indians,” Tioentyd/iird 
Annual Report of the Bweau off 
AmeBcan Ethnology (Wa.shington, 
1904), pp. 58-60, Kothluwalawa is 
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prayer-plumes itelikinawe) are supposed to waft the prayers 
to the supernatural beings to whom they are addressed. 
Such plumes play a great part in Ziihi myth and ritual 
Thousands of them are offered every year to the various 
gods and goddesses of the Zuili pantheona^ The Rain-^ 
makers thus invoked by the Sun Priest are the spirits 
of the dead Zuhi. men and women and children, who are 
supposed to pass to and fro in the upper air, hidden from 
the sight of the living by cloud masks, but carrying vases 
if;ind gourds full of water, which they pour down on earth 
in the form of rain. The clouds are produced by the breath 
of the gods and by smoke ; hence smoking as a means of 
producing clouds and rain is a conspicuous feature in Zuhi 
ritual There is a time at the summer solstice when torch- 
bearers set fire to grass, trees, or whatever comes in their 
way in order to make a great cloud of smoke, while two 
men whirl bull-roarers with a bdorning sound like rain or 
thunder, imploring the Rain-makers to water the earthf'^ 
This attempt to produce rain-clouds by smoke is clearly a 
case of sympathetic or imitative magic: the desired effect 
is supposed to be produced by imitating it. d akeri with 
the prayers, which are purely religious, this smoke-making 
ceremony shews that the Zufiis, like so many other peoples 
who have risen above the lowest level of savagery, seek to 
compass their ends by combining magic with religion. 

But while the Frog clan of the Zuhis performs a ceremony 
of which the intention seems to be to ensure rain for the 
crops, the function of procuring the necessary sbovvers is 
committed by the Ziifiis mainly to a body of Rain Priests 
(^AshiiiHxnni^^ whose business it is to fast and pray for rain, 
but who are not drawn from any one totem clan. It is 
possible that just as the Snake Order among the Hopis 
appears to have been developed out cT the Snake clan, so 
the Rain Priests of the Zuflis have been developed out of 

Twenty - third Annual Report oj the 
Bureau of American Ethnohgy (Wash¬ 
ington, 1904), pp. 20, 153 sqq. 

I Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 


i salt lake at some distance from Zuiii, 
to which the souls of the dead are 
supposed to go immediately after their 
decease. A solemn pilgrimage is 
made to the lake by some of the 
Ziifiis every year about the summer 
solstice. See Mr.s, Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson, ' The Zuhi Indians,’ 


op. cit. pp. 171 sq. 

2 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
op. cit. pp. 20 sq., 158. 


UlNIST^y 



tBcKain or the Cloud clan ; but this is merely a conjecture, 

I know of no evidence in support of it. The Rain priest¬ 
hood is indeed confined to certain families, but these families 
belong to several clans, among which the Rain and Cloud 
clans appear not to be included. The methods adopted by 
the Rain Priests to procure rain for the people combine the 
principles of magic and religion. No secular work is done 
by these men ; they are set apart for the discharge of their 
solemn duties, and their daily life must be such as not to 
offend the Council of the Gods, who control and direct the 
Rain-makers. Each of these priests possesses certain fetishes Fetishes , 
or sacred instruments which he uses in 'his professional 

business. They are hollow reeds, some filled with Water Priests, 
^and others with edible seeds of all the kinds known to the 
Zuftis. In one of the water-filled reeds there is kept a small 
toad {Bufo pimctattis)^ wliich seems to thrive in its cramped 
quarters. These fetishes are said to symbolise the .l£arth 
Mother, rain, vegetation, and everything that nourishes man¬ 
kind. At a rain-making ceremony in winter the priest draws 
a picture of a cloud with pollen and meal on the ground 
and places the water-filled and seed-filled reeds on the 
picture. This is the most solemn part of the ceremony ; 
the hearts and minds of all concerned are now filled with 
adoring wonder at these holiest of fetishes and with a 
trembling hope that the gods will thus be moved to water 
the earth. It is a supreme moment with the Zuilis and has 
been compared by an eyewitness to the administration of 
the Holy Elucharist in the Catholic Church. Afterwards 
the priest with the assistance of a female associate conse¬ 
crates a mixture of water, meal, and a powdered root in a 
bowl, and standing up whirls a bull-roarer, while the associate 
whips the contents of the bowl into frothy suds .symbolic of 
clouds, and another associate plays the flute. '‘All this/’ 
we are told, “ is an invocation to the gods for rain — the one 
great and perpetual prayer of the people of this arid land.” 

Next the priest, laying aside the bull -roarer, dips two eagle 
feathers in the holy water and with it sprinkles the offering.s. 

All night long the appeal to the god.s is crooned in low, prayer to 
weird, yet musical tones. It runs in a set form, of which 
the following is part :— 
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“All come out and give us your showers and great rains ; all come 
“ Tliat the seeds may be strong and come up, that all seed plants may 
come up and be strong, 

“ Come you that all trees and seeds may come up and be strong. 

“ Come you hither ; all come. 

“ Cover my Earth Mother four times with many dowers. 

“ Let the heavens be covered, with the banked-up clouds. 

“ Let the earth be covered with fog ; cover the earth with rains. 

Great waters, rains, cover the earth. Lightning cover the earth. 

“ Let thunder be heard over the earth; let thunder be heard ; 

“■ Let thunder be heard over the six regions of the earth. 

“ Rain-makers, come out from all roads that great rivers may cover the 
earth ; 

“That stones may he moved by the torrents; 

“That trees may be uprooted and moved by the torrents. 

“ Great rain-makers, come out from all roads, carry the sands of our 
Earth Mother of the place. 

“ Cover the earth with her heart, that all seeds may develop, 

“That my children may have all things to eat and be happy ; 

“That the people of the outlying villages may all laugh and be happy ; 
“That the growing children may all have things to eat and be happy.” 

In a summer ceremony for the making of rain the Rain 
Priest and his associates roll thunder-stones along the ground 
from a cloud-picture made of meal to a disk of corn pollen, 
which is called the house of the thunder-stones. At the 
same time the invocation to the Rain-makers is chanted. 
The stones called thunder-stones are amongst the most 
sacred possessions of the Zurlis, who believe that thej^ were 
dropped to earth by the Rain-makers at their sports in the 
upper air.^ The rolling of these stones is clearly an imita¬ 
tion of thunder, and the ceremony thus partakes of the 
nature of imitative or homeopathic magic, the performers 
mimicking the result which they wish to produce. It is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that such magical rites were 
once the special function of a Rain or Water clan, like the 
similar rites called intichiuma by the Arunta in Central 
Australia. 

Every four years in August, when the corn is a foot 
high, two bands of Zuhi maidens, ten in each band, personate 
the mythical Corn Maidens, carrying baskets of corn and 

^ Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, America)? Ethnology (Washington, 
‘'The Zufii Indians,” Iwenly-third 1904), pp. 21, 163*177, 416. 

A)mual Repo)'t of the Bureau of 
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_5r seeds on their heads, and dancing to the music of two a ~ny 
choirs in order that the rains may fall and the corn may 


grow. 

youths 


assisted in this solemn rite by various ram ami 


They are assistea in vnm auicii... 

maidens, including water-sprinklers, a man o*crop. 
■ ■ - _ ":itner corii- 


and 


the Frog clan, and another who personates the Great ^vuner 
of Corn and dances in order that the ears ot ‘7 

perfect In his dance this man \vear« 


sing songs to the 
give many of her 


of Corn and dances in order that the ears 
oi c-uiu anu u ^ ear of corn 

V . 1 • hack of his belt. 

(not a grain of it may be miss'.-^ 

While the dancejgi, jfnpiQrfng jigi- .q 
G riWen’' 1 n the coming year, and also entreating the Sun 
Father to embrace the Karth Mother, that she may bestow 
the fruits of her being. The irian of the Frog clan smokes 
a cigarette of native tobacco over vessels of water i»nd stalks 
of green corn, while both choirs sing that the earth may be 
abundantly watered. After that the water-sprinklers sprinkle 
water over a symbolic cloud, baskets of corn, an J all persons 
present The corn from the baskets is finally put away, 
kept separate from all the other corn in the house and 
planted as seed the following year. The whole ritual is 
elaborate and aims at ensuring a supply of rain and the 
growth of corn by a combination of religion and magic,* 

We may siirmi.se that originally such rites were the exclusive 
property of the Corn clan, though there is now no such 
restriction. Here, as in the case of the Snake Order and 
the Rain Priests, the magical rites of one totemic clan have 
perhaps broadened out into a religion of the whole tribe. 

The Indians of Zuhi celebrate elaborate rites at both the The Zufli 
solstices, which the Sun Priest determines by observing the 
points of the mountains where the sun rises on the shortest new fire 
and sets on the longest day. Tht ceremonies include at 
both seasons the kindling of new fire by the friction of wood nt 
wood. At the winter solstice the chosen fire-maker collects n^d^winteT 
a faggot of cedar-wood from every house in the village, and ^’Gistices. 
each person, as he gives the fire-maker the wood, prays that 
the crops may be bountiful In the coming year. P'or several 
days before the fire is kindled, no ashes or sweepings may 

^ Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, A/nerican Ethnology (Washington, 

“ ThF Zuni Indians,’’ Twenty-third 1904), pp. 31 sq,^ 48 51-57, 

Annual Repofi of the Bureau of 180-204. 
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be renaoved from the houses and no artificial li^'ht may 
appear outside of them, not even a burning* cigarette or the 


flash of fire-arms. 


The liiahcrs 
of the new 
fire. 


burning cigarette or the 
is the belief of these Indians that no 
rain will fall on the fields of the man outside of whose 
a light has been seen at this season. The exact 
moment^for the kindling of the new fire is fixed by the 
rising ot t lyTorning Star. The flame is produced by 
twirling bnlwenn the hands on a horiaon.a^ 

being caught by a tinder „f VuS';'' 

blowup the smouldering tinder with tJit ■ t®,.rprbiddcu to 
would offend the gods. After the fire has been thiTs that 
monially kindled, the women and girls of all tue families in 
the village clean out their houses. They carry the sweepings 
and ashes in baskets or bowls to the fields and there depo.sit 
them. To the sweepings the woman says : “ I now deposit 
you as sweepings, but in one year you will return to me as 
corn.” To the ashes she says : “ I now deposit you as 
ashes, but in one year you will return to me as meal.” At 
the summer solstice the sacred fire which has been obtained 
by the friction of wood used to kindle the grass and trees, 
that there may be a great cloud of smoke, while buU-roaiers 
are swung and prayers are uttered that the Rain-makers will 
water the earth.^ 

We might be disposed to conjecture that the duty of 
kindling the sacred new fire at the solstices had been 
originally discharged by members of the- Sun clan ; but the 
facts do not seem to support this conjecture. For we learn 
that “the office of fire-maker is filled alternately by a 
member of the Badger clan and a child of that clan, that 
is, by a man whose father is a member of the Badger clan, 


I Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“ The Zufii Indians,’’ Twenty-third^ 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), pp. 108-141, 148-162, 

especially pp. 108, 109, 114 -'>7.* 

120 sq., nosq,, 132, 148 157 

Among the Hopi Indians .of Walpi 
new fire is ceremonially kindled by 
friction in November. See J* W. 
Fewkes, “The Tusayan New Fire 
Ceremony,” Proceedings of the Boston 


Society of Natural History^ xxvi. 
422-458. 

2 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“The Zuhi Indians,” Twe7ity-third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), p. 114. The writer is here 
speaking of the new fire at the winter 
solstice. It does not appear whether 
the same man kindles the fii'e also at 
the summer solstice. 
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is not himself a member of that clan, since children 
take their clans from their mothers, not from their fathers. 
Formerly each Pueblo village seems to have regularly 
maintained a sacred fire, which was tended by old men and 
never allowed to go out.^ But no such perpetual fire has 
been kept up by these Indians since they procured matches 
and could gather fuel in the neighbourhood without the risk 
of being surprised and cut off by prowling enemies. In 
former times the scarcity of wood near home and the 
necessity of carrying it on their backs for long distances (for 
they had no beasts of burden till they got them from the 
Spaniards), compelled them to husband their fuel with the 
strictest economy, and led to the institution of a central fire 
in every village, from which the householders might obtain 
a light when they needed it. But with changed conditions 
the need, and with it the custom, of keeping up a perpetual 
fire has passed away.^ 

In considering the elaborate religious ritual of the Pueblo 
Indians vve must not forget that they have been subject for 
centuries to Christian and especially to Catholic influence ; 
for the Spaniards established missions among them early 
in the seventeenth century. It is therefore by no means 
impossible that the native beliefs and customs of these 
Indians have been rnodifi.ed by missionary teaching.^ P"or 
example, the Indians of Laguna, we are told, believe that 
on a certain day (in August,.! think) the dead rise from 
their graves, and flit about the neighboring hills, and on 

102 ; Victor Mindeleff, “A Study of ^ 
Pueblo Architecture,” Eighih Anmial 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), pp. 21 sqq, ; ]. 

Fewkes, “ The Group of Tusayan 
Ceremonials called Katcinas,” Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnolag\f (Washington, 1897), p, 306; 
id. “Tusayan Migration Traditions,” 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology^ Part 
ii. (Washington, 1904) pp. 581 sq. 
The missionaries made themselves very 
unpopular, not only by ibcir attempts 
to uproot the native religion, hut by 
imposing a system of forced labour on 
the Tndian.s, who in their exasperation 
rose on the monks and massacred them. 
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I In 1851 and 1852 Dr. P. G. S. 
Ten Broeck reported this for the 
villages of the I/igiina and the Moquis 
(Hopis). See IL R. Schoolcraft, The 
Indian Tribes of the United States, 
iv. 76, 86. 

Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 

‘ ‘ The Zuhi ^ Indians, ” Twenty-third 
Ammal Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1904), p. |2£. 

^ II. Morgan, Systems of Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity, p- 256 ; A. 
F. Bandelier, “ An Outline of the 
Documentary History of (he Zufii 
Journal of Amencan Ethnology 
and Archaeology, iii. (Boston and New 
York, 1892} pp. 79, 80, 94, 95 sq., 
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that day, all who have lost friends, carry out quantities of 
corn, bread, meat, and such other good things of this life as 
they can obtain, and place them in the haunts frequented by 
the dead, in order that the departed spirits may once more 
enjoy the comforts of this nether world. They have been 
encouraged in this belief by the priests, who were in the 
habit of sending out and appropriating to themselves all 
these things, and then making the poor simple Indians 
believe that the dead had eaten them.” ^ At first sight we 
might think that this Indian custom of entertaining the 
spirits of their dead once a year was nothing but an adapta¬ 
tion of the Catholic feast of All Souls on the second of 
November ; but such festivals have been held by so many 
purely pagan peoples " that we need not suppose the 
Pueblo Indians to have learned the custom from the priests. 
On the whole, the religious ritual of the Pueblo Indians, so 
far as it has been described by eye-witnesses, appears to be 
in the main a genuine product of the aboriginal American 
mind hardly affected by foreign influence. 

Witla regard to tlie system of relationship recognised 
by the Pueblo Indians we have unfortunately almost 
no information. Many years ago L. H. Morgan made 
strenuous efforts to ascertain it and exhausted every 
available resource in the prosecution of the enquiry, but 
with extremely little success; and he complained with 
justice that “although the New Mexican Village Indians 
are Viow under the supervision of the national govern¬ 
ment, through superintendents and agents, their country 
seems, notwithstanding, to be hermetically sealed, so far 
as ethnological investigations are concerned, unless they 
are made in person. India and China are both much 
more accessible.”^ Forty years and more have pa.ssed since 
the greatest of American ethnologists wrote thus. In the 
interval a national Bureau of Ethnology has been established 
in the United States, and its agents have spent years in 
investigating the customs of the Pueblo Indians, yet nothing 

1 Dr. P. G. S. Ten Broeck, in II. see my Adanis, Atlis, Osiris, Second 

R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the Edition (London, 1907), piJ. 301- 
United States, iv. 78. 3 *®- 

2 For examples of similar festivals L. H. Morgan, Systems of ton- 

of the dead in other parts of the world sanguinity and Affinity, p. 260. 
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^ ^ >^appeats to be now known as to the systems of 

relationship ot this people than was known in Mor^jan’s time. 
It is to be hoped that Morgan’s successors in America, who 
have given us many minute and valuable descriptions of the 
elaborate Pueblo ceremonies, may yet turn their attention 
to the Pueblo systems of consanguinity and affinity and 
supply us with the necessary information before the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining it shall have passed away for ever. 




In regard to the Pueblo Indians of 


L-aguna 


it 


^- was Traces of 

ascertained by L. .H. Morgan that they have separate terms 
for elder and younger brother {Sdt-tii7n-si-y& and 
hd-mdsli) and for elder and younger sister {Sd-gwets-si-yH. 
and StL-gue-sn-ha-iuasli) ; that a man calls hi.s father’s uu; 
blether “ rny father ” {Ntsh-te-i(), but his mother’s brother 
“ my uncle” {Sd-ftou-iva) \ that he calls his father’s (not his 
mother’.s) sister “ my mother” {Nz-ya) ; and that he calls his 
cousin, the son of his father's brother, “ my brother” {Tztm- 
mzt)} So far as they go, these terms point to the existence 
of the classificatory system of relationship among the 
Pueblo Indians. 


§ 13. Exogamy among the Navahoes and Apaclzes 


Bordering on the peaceful agricultural Pueblo Indians are 
two Indian tribes of a different stock and a different character. 
These are the once fierce and warlike Apaches and 
Navahoes or Navajoes. The two tribes are closely akin in 
blood and language ; both belong to what is called the 
Athapascan or Athabascan family, of whom by far the 
greater part inhabit the distant territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Briti.sh Columbia, and Alaska. This tarnily is 
indeed the most widely distributed of all Indian families in 
North America. All the tribes of this stock call themselves 
by a name which means “ men ” or “ people ” and is more 
01 less similar in all the dialects. It has been variously repre¬ 
sented as Tinneh, Den<^, Dindje, and so forth. The Navahoes 
call themselves Tinneh or Dind, and the Apaches call them- 
selves Nd( 5 . These two tribes are the most southerly representa¬ 
tives of the stock, forming as it were an isolated vanguard 
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which straggled 


far away from the main army. With 
the exception of the Navahocs no tribe of this great family 
originally tilled the ground. In the bleak regions of north¬ 
west America bordering on Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean 
agriculture was impossible on account of the cold ; and in the 
southern division, the home of the Apaches and Navahocs, 
it was at least very difficult, without artificial irrigation, on 
account of the aridity and heat of the climate. Accordingly 
the Athapascan tribes have been for the most part hunters 
and fishers. Even from fishing both the Apaches and the 
Navahocs were excluded by a strong prejudice against eating 
fish ; and though bears are numerous in their country and 
their forests abound with wild turkeys, the Navahocs would 
not touch the ffesh of these creatures. The mainstay of 
the nomadic Apaches was the American aloe, the so-called 
mescal or agave, which was cut down by the women and 


baked in pits. The Navahocs seem always to have been 
acquainted with maize, but so long as they remained a 
hunting tribe they detested the labour of planting. It was 
only when their numbers increased and game grew scarce 
that necessity compelled them to cultivate corn somewhat 
more systematically. Having obtained sheep and goats 
from the whites they have become mainly a pastoral people ; 
their country is indeed better fitted for raising sheep than for 
anything else. Their reservation occupies an area of over 
12,000 square miles in the extreme north-eastern corner of 
xArizona and the north-western corner of New Mexico. 
According to the latest census :he Navahocs now number 
more than 27,000 ; but it is said that this estimate is too 
high, and that the actual number is about 20,000.^ 


^ J.. IT. Morjjan, Systems of Con- 
sanj^uiftiiy and Affinity^ pp. 230 sq.^ 
241 ; Handbook of Ameruau Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 63 loS sqq. ; 
jon.a. Lethermon, “Sketch of the 
N'avajo Tribe of Indians,'* 7 'enth 
Annual Report oj the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution (Washington, 1856), pp. 290 
sq, ; A. M. Stephen, “The Navajo,*’ 
American inthropologist,, vi. (1893) 

PP- 345» 347 349. 357; J- G- 

Ilourke, On the Border with Crook 
(New Yvirk, i89if, pp. 125, 129 sq. ; 


Father A. (h Aforice, “ Notes on the 
VVestero Odnes,” Iransaitions of the 
Canadian Instilutc, iv. (1892-93) pp. 
^ sqq. \ Cosmos Mindeleff, “ Navaho 
Fiouses,” Seiienlcentk Annual Report oj 
the Bureau of American Ethnology^ 
Part ii. (Washington, 1898) pp. 481 
sq. ; Washington Matthew’s. Navaho 
Legends (Ih'stonand New York, 1897'. 
pp. r, 5, ^)sq., 12 sq, ; Father Leopold 
Ostermann, “ The Navajo Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona,” Anihropos^ 
iii. (1908) pp. 857 sqq. As to the 
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0th the Apaches and the Navahoes are divided into a 'rhe 


large number of exogaraous clans with descent in the female 
line, but 
totemic : 


the names of the clans appear to be local, not hoes vue 
with the single exception of the Navaho name, 

“ Many Goats,” which must be a modern designation, no number of 
clan bears the name of an animal. Lists of the Apache 
clans were obtained by Captain J. G. Bourke^^ and of the in 
Navaho clans by .].)r. Washington Matthews." The list 
given by the latter includes fifty-one names of Navaho clans. 

They are such as House of the Black Cliffs,” “ Bend in a 
Canyon,” “ Encircled Mountain,” “ Among the Waters,” 
"Sage-brush Hill,” “Willows,” "Red Flat,” "Lone Tree,” 

" Overhanging Rocks,” " Salt,” " Beads,” and so forth. The Ti»e 
Navaho clan.s are further grouped together in phratries, but 
as to the number of the phratries our authorities differ, grouped n» 
varying in their statements from eight to twelve. Captain 
Bourke obtained a list of eleven Navaho phratries with three 
independent clans. According to tradition the Navaho 
phratries have been produced both by segmentation and by 
aggregation of the clans, but oftener apparently by aggrega¬ 
tion than by .segmentation. In Navaho legend there are 
frequent allusions to ties of friendship formed between clans 
of such a nature that marriage between members of these 
clans was precluded. At the present day no Navaho may Navaho 
marry a woman of his own clan or phratry ; neither may he 
marry a woman of his father’s clan or phratry. They believe 
that if they married women of their own clan, " their bones 
would dry up and they would die.” Ik very Navaho belongs 
to his or her mother’s clan and bears its name.’^ It is very 
noticeable that according to Dr. Washington Matthews, our 


wide diffusion of the Athapascan or 
Tinneh stock in North America com¬ 
pare H. H. Bancroft, 'riie Nalive Races 
of the. Pacific States^ iii. (London, 
^^’75) PP. 5‘^.3 

^ J. (j. Bourke, “Notes upon the 
(ientile Organization of the Apaches (vf 
Arizona,” of American Folk¬ 
lore, iii. (1890) pp. wvsqij. 

* Washington Matthews, “The 
Oentilc System of the Navajo Indians,” 
Journal of American Folk-lore, iii. 
(1890) pp. 103 sq, ; iiL, Navaho 


l.egends (Iio.ston and New York, 1897), 
PP; 29 sqq. 

^ Wa.shington Matthews, “The 
Gentile Sy.stem of the Navajo Indians,” 
Journal oj American Folk-lore, iii. 

(1890) pp. 103-1 X o ; id., Navaho 
Legends, pp. 29-33 » J- Bourke, 
'I'he Snake-Dance of the Aloquis oJ 
Arizona (London, 1884), p. 279 ; 
Lather Leopold Ostermann, “ The 
Navajo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona,” .Inthropos, iii. (1908) p. 
86r. 
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best authority on the subject, the Navahoes give no formal 
names to their phratries. When a man is speaking of his 
phratry he will often refer to it by naming some one clan in 
it, usually the most ancient or the most numerous clan. It 
is ea.sy to suppose, as Dr. Washington Matthews justly 
observes, that this tendency to name a phratry after one of 
its clans might end in the permanent and universal use of 
such a name for a phratry.^ Thus when we fmd^ as we have 
often found among the Indian tribes of America, a phratry 
named after the same animal as one or more of its com¬ 
ponent clans, it is not necessary to infer, as following 
Morgan I have commonly clone, that the phratry represents 
an original totemic clan which has been subdivided into 
the existing clans. It may have been so, but the other 
possibility, indicated by the Navaho practice, must also be 
borne in mind. In any case the existence of phratries or 
exogamous classes without names for them is .significant, 
and, supported as it is by the analogy of the Melanesians,'^ 
it confirms the view which I have taken that the absence of 
names for some of the Australian exogamous classes is no 
proof that these classes once had names but have lost them.® 
Polygamy is general among the Navahoes. The custom is to 
have two wives, but many men have three, and a few have four 
or five. Girls are betrothed very young.’^ By common consent 
the house and all of the domestic gear belong entirely to the 
wife ; the husband owns a few blankets, his saddle and horse 
trappings, his weapons, ornaments, and a few odds and ends ; 
but all else that the house covers is his wife’s property. If 
she does not already possess a cornfield by inheritance or 
purchase, the husband must plant one for her. She has her 
own sheep and horses, and her husband has no claim on 
them. The children belong to her wholly, and she has entire 
control of the domestic life. The father has nothing or 
very little to say with regard to his children, even by way of 
correction or discipline, and his property does not descend 


1 Washington Matthews, The 
Gentile System of the Navajo Indians,” 
Journal of American Folk-lore^ iii, 
(1890) p. I ro. 

See vol. ii. p. 7 *^* 

^ See vol. i. pp. 264 sq. 


A. M. Stephen, “The Navajo,” 
American Anthropologhl^ vi. (1893) 
p. 356 ; compare Father L. Oster- 
mann, “The Navajo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona,” Anthropos^ iii^ 
(1908) p. 862. 
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them at his death, it goes to his nephews or nieces, no 
doubt the children of his sisters. But if he chooses to dis¬ 
tribute his property to his own children in his lifetime, the 
disposition will be recognised.^ Among the Navahoes brother 
and sister may not touch one another nor receive anything 
directly from each other’s hands. Thus, if a sister wishes to 
give anything to her brother, she places it on the ground 
and he picks it up.^ Similarly among the x^rapahos, an 
Algonkin tribe of the plains, a brother and sister may not 
speak to each other more than is necessary, and a sister is 
supposed to sit at some distance from her brother.'^ A like 
custom of avoidance between brothers and sisters has met 
us elsewhere and an explanation of it has been suggested.'^ 
Dr. Washington Matthews, who spoke with authority on the 
subject, was of opinion that the Navaho clans were originally 
and indeed till quite recently local exogamous groups and 
not true clans. At the same time he found evidence in 
legend that some of them had once been totemic ; for it is 
said that when they set out on their journey each clan was 
provided with a different pet, such as a bear, a puma, a 
deer, a snake, and a porcupine, and that when the clans 
received their local names, these pets were set free.^ The 
Navahoes observe certain taboos in regard to animals, but 
apparently these taboos are not totemic, since they are not 
limited to any one clan but are shared by the whole Navaho 
tribe or nation. On this subject Mr. A. M. Stephen, who 
knew the Navahoes well, writes as follows : “ Several other 
taboos are also rigidly observed; they must never touch 
fish, and nothing will induce them to taste one ; their forests 
abound with wild turkey, but they are strictly forbidden to 
eat them ; bears are quite numerou:;, but as they are also 
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’ Jona, Letherman, “ Sketch of the 
Navajo Tribe of fnclian.s, Territory of 
New Mexico,'* Tenth Annual Report 
op the .Smithsonian /nstitulion (Wash¬ 
ington, 1856), {)p. 294 sq. ; A. M. 
Stephen, “The Navajo,” American 
Anthropoloj^ist, vi. (1893) P- 3545 
Father Leopold Ostennann, in An- 
ihropos, iii. (1908) p. 862. 

- A. M. Stephen, “ Tiie Navajo,” 
A merican A nth ropoh^isty vi . (1893) 
P* 358- 


^ A. L. Kroebor, The Arapaho^ p. 
II [^Bulletin of the Ameruan Museum 
of Natural History^ vol. vviii. I’art i. 
1902). 

See above, vol. i. p. 542, vol. ii. 
pp. 77 sqq,, 124, 131, 147, 188 sq., 
34.L 344- 

’’ Washington Matthews, “ The 
Gentile System of the Navajo Indians,*’ 
Journal of American Folk 4 o 7 ‘t, iii. 
(1890) p{). 104 sqq,\ id.^ Na'iraho 
J.cs^tcnds, ]i. 31. 
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taboo they will not even touch a bearskin robe ; nor must 
any one plant a tree ; and the flesh of swine they abominate 
as if they were the devoutest of Hebrews. The wood of the 
hunting corral in which they trap the antelope is also tabooed. 
They observe many curious ceremonies before and during a 
hunt, and all of the tree limbs forming the hunt corral are 
held as having been sacrificed to the hunting deities. Not 
only do the)' abhor food cooked on a fire of wood obtained 
from these enclo.sures, but they also keep at a distance from 
such a fire, dreading to feel its warmth or inhale its smoke.”' 

Among the names of Apache clans collected by Captain 
Bourke are “Red Rock,” “Red Faint,” “The Fallen Cotton¬ 
wood,” “ Salt Springs,” “ White Mountain,” “ Acorn,” “ Sun¬ 
flower,” “Fine,” “People of the Canyon,” “Grassy Hill 
People,” “Water Tanks,” “Walnut,” “Juniper,” “Rush,” 
“ Willow,” “Broad River,” and so forth.^ The names appear to 
be local or topographical ; )’et the clans are true exogamous 
clans ; for no man may marry a woman of his own clan. The 
children belong to the clan of their mother, who has more 
authority than the father over them. Polygamy is the custom. 
A man will marry his wife’s younger sisters as fast as they grow 
to maturity. If his wife has no sisters, he will try to obtain 
another wife from the same clan as his first wife. A man 
marries his deceased brother’s widow ; but he must exercise 
this right within a year of his brother’s death, otherwise the 
widow is free to marry whom she pleases. On the war-path 
Apache clans camp together, and go into battle side by side, 
as my gallant correspondent, the late Captain Bourke, of the 
United States cavalry, had good opportunity for observing on 
his campaigns against these truculent Indians.® 

' A. iVr. Steplien, “The Navajo,’’ G. homkt, On i/ie Ctw/: 


Auterkan Anihrapoloc^st^ vi, (1893) 
pp. 357 sq. As to frih Dr. VYash- 
inglon Mattliew.s writes : “ The 

Navahoes do not eat fi.sh and fear fi.<h 
in many ways. A white w'onian, for 
mischief, emptied over a young Navaho 
man a pan of water in which fish had 
been soaked, lie changed alt his 
clothes and purified him.self by bathing. 
Navahoes have been known to refuse 
candies which were shaped like fi.sh ” 
{J\Fa 7 'D/t:) f.egends,, p. 239). The Apaclies 
and /unis also refuse to-eat fish. See 


(New York, 1891), p. 125 ; Washington 
Mattliews, “ Ichthyophol>ia,”yi3//r;m/ 
of American Foik-lore^ xi. (1898) pp. 
105 -1 1 2. The same curious aversion to 
eating fish i.s entertained by many savage 
tribes, e.specially in Africa, and must to 
some extent restrict iheir dietary. See 
above, vol. ii. p. 382. 

2 J. G. Bourke, “Notes upon the 
Gentile Organization of the Apaches of 
Arizona,*' Journal of American Folk- 
h7‘e, iii. (1890) pp. in sqq, 

J. G, Bourke, op, cii, pp. 118 sq. 
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^^mong both Navahoes and Apaches a man avoids his Avoidaiice 
wife’s mother. From the time that a Navaho is married, he 
and his mother-in-law may never look each other in the face among the 
again ; otherwise they fear they will go blind. Hence they ' ‘ 
carefully shun each other ; they will not sit in the same 
room and if they meet by accident, they abruptly turn 
away and get out of each other s sight as fast as they can. 

Their word for mother-in-law is ther^^fore Doyishini^ that is, 

Whom I do (or may) not see.” Yet it is the Navaho 
custom for the husband to live with his wife’s people, and 
the commonest sounds in a Navaho camp are the friendly 
shouts warning men and their mothers-in-law to keep apart. 

To avoid these embarrassments a man will sometimes marry Mamige 
the mother first and then the daughter so as to make the 
rnother-in-law also a wife, thus disarming her of her terrors/ law. 

A similar custom of marrying, or at least lying with, the 
mother-in-law before marriage is practised, as we saw,‘^ by the 
Wahehe of East Africa, and probably for the same reason. 

Among the Apaches also no man will speak to his wife’s Avoidance 
mother, nor will she speak to him; and they avoid tneetiiig 
each other. Rather than face his mother-in-law a desperate the 
Apache, the bravest of the brave, has been seen clinging to 
rocks, from which had he fallen he must inevitably have been 
dashed to pieces or at least broken several of his limbs. ' 

After repeated and persevering efforts continued through 
several years L, H. Morgan failed to ascertain the Apache 
system of relationship,'^ nor has anything, so far as I know, 
been done since his time to supply this blank in our 
knowledge. 


§ 14. Traces of Totemisin among the Mohaves 

While the tribes of California, so far as is known, had 
neither totemisin nor a system of exogamous clans, some 
traces of totemic clans have been detected among the 

Anlhropos^ iii. (1908) p. 862. 

See above, p. 113. 
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(New York, 1891), p. 132. 
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Mohaves, a tribe whose narrow strip of country lies half 
in Arizona and half in California, so that the Mohaves are 
situated midway between the totemic and exogarnous tribes 
of Arizona and New Mexico on the one hand and the non- 
totemic and non-exogamous tribes of California on the other 
hand. Their territor}^ lies along both banks of the Colorado 
River, where that stream forms the boundary between 
Arizona and California, for about two days’ journey south¬ 
ward from the southernmost part of Nevada. The scenery 
is sullen but irnpres.sive. The swift current of the turbid 
river sweeps along betwixt islets of bleak sand ; and lofty, 
rugged, naked mountains shut in the valley on either side. 
The surrounding country is a desert; but .stretches of land 
along the river are rendered arable by being annually 
flooded. Like the other agricultural tribes of this arid 
region, the Mohaves raised crops of maize, pumpkin.s, melons 
and beans. They hunted little, but fished more. Their 
dwellings were scattered. They had no large villages and 
no sacred chambers like the kmis of the Pueblo Indians. 
Their houses were low four-sided structures, slightly rounded, 
vvdth the door to the south,^ 

Captain J. G. Bourke visited the Mohaves in P'ebruary 
t886, and reported that they were divided into fourteen 
exogamous families or clans bearing the following names :—^ 


I. Moon {Th£al-j(Li). 

3. Caterpillar {Ma ha). 

5. Coyote {Hz-pa), 

7. Tobacco ( Va-hiid~ha), 

9. Mescal or Tobacco (JCot-ta), 
II. A green plant, not identified 

13. Ma-li-ka (not identified). 


’ A. L. Kroeber, “ T’relinninary 
Sketch of the Mohave Indians,” 
American Anthropologist^ New .Series, 
iv. (1902) pp. 276 sq. As to the 
scenery of the river see J. (T liourke, 
Notes on the Cosmogony and 
Theogony of the Mojave Indians of 
the Rio Colorado, Arizona,” Journal 
of American Folk-lore^ ii. (1889) p. 


2. Rain-cloud { 0 ~cha). 

4. Sun {Nol-cha). 

6. Ocatilla or Iron Cactus 
{Ku-m ad-ha), 

8. Beaver {Sliul-ya), 

10. Mescal {Ti-htl-yai), 

12. Coyote \Ma-si-pa), 

14. Mesquite 


172. As to the Mohaves, see also 
Handbook of American Indians north 
of Mexico^ i. 919 

^ J. G. Bourke, Notes on the 
Cosmogony and Theogony of the 
Mohave Indians of the Rio Colorado, 
Arizona,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore,, ii. (1889) pp. iSo sq. 
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Men and women of the same clan may not many under Marriage 
any circumstances. A man marries but one wife at a tfi«e; 
he marries his deceased brother’s widow, if he happens to be'Hit; ' 
single at the time of the death. Children belong to their 
father’s clan.^ According to Mohave tradition their clans 
w'ere instituted by the water-god Mustam-ho, who created 
men and women. The legend of the institution of the clans, Tindition 
as related to Captain Bourke by a Mohave Indian of die 
Tobacco clan, runs thus: “ Mustam-ho divided our people of the 
up. He said : ‘You remain together and take this name 
distinction, and you others take that name’; and so on. 

Now, he said, ‘When you want to marry, you VaJia-dha 
[Tobacco] men cannot marry Va-ha-dha [Tobacco] women, 
because they are your sisters ; you must marry some one 
else, of another name. You must have but one wife at a 
time, but, if you don’t like her, send her away and gc‘t 
another one.’ ” ^ 

Captain Bourke’s account of the clan system of the 
Mohaves was obtained from a single Mohave Indian, a man 
of the Tobacco clan ; but there seems to be no reason to 
question its substantial accuracy. If it is correct, it would 
seem that the Mohaves have, or formerly had, exogamous 
and totemic clans of the ordinary pattern with descent in 
the male line. But the tribe has since been more carefully Mr. a. 1.. 
investigated by Mr. A. L. Kroeber in tpoo and T902, 
he reports a somewhat different state of things. It will be the social 
best to subjoin his report in his own words. He says : 

“The Californian tribes, so far as known, all iapk any Mohaves. 
gentile or totemic system. Among the tribes of the South¬ 
west it is a marked feature of the social organization. 

Among the Mohave there is no full gentile system, but 
something closely akin to it, which may be called either an 
incipient or a decadent clan system. Certain men, and all 
their ancestors and descendayts in the male line, have only 
one name for all their female relatives. Thus, if the female 
name hereditary in my family be Maha, my father’s sister. 


^ J. G. Bourke, “Notes on the 
Cosmogony and Tlieogony of the 
Mohave Indians of the Rio Colorado, 
Arizona,” Journal of American Folk¬ 


lore^ ii. G889) pp. 181, 185, 188. 

^ J. G. Bourke, op, ciL pp. ly.h 
174, 182. 
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fny sisters, my daughters (no matter how great their 
n-dmber), and my son’s daughters, will all be called Maha. 
There are about twenty such women’s names, or virtual 
gentes [clans], ciniong the Moluive. None of these names 
seems to have any signification. But according to the 
myths of the tribe, certain numbers of men originally had, 
or were given, such names as Sun, Moon, Tobacco, Fire, 
Cloud, Coyote, Deer, Wind, Beaver, Owl, and others, which 
correspond exactly to totemic clan names ; then these men 
were instructed by Mastamho, the chief mythological being, 
to call all their daughters and female descendants in the 
male line by certain names corresponding to these clan 
names. Thus the male ancestors of all the women who at 
present bear the name Ilipa, are believed to have been 
originally named Coyote. It is also said that all those with 
one name formerly lived in one area, and were all considered 
related. This, however, is not the case now, nor does it 
seem to have been so within recent historic times. It 
should also be added that many members of the tribe are 
not aware of the connection between the present women’s 
names and the totemic names of the myth.” ^ It must be 
left for future enquiry to unravel this curious sy.stem, and to 
determine how far it tallies with the social state of the 
Mohaves as described some sixteen or eighteen years 
previously by Captain Bourke. 

' A. L. Ivroeber, “Preliminary Amcncan Anihr apologist ^ New Series, 
Sketch of the Mohave Indians,-’ iv. {'1902) p. 278. 
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TOTEMISM IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA 

§ I. The Races of North-West America 

The north-western parts of North America, including British 
Columbia, Alaska, and the region of British America which 
adjoins x^laska on the east, are inhabited by two entirely 
distinct races of men, the Eskimo and the Indians, of whom 
the Eskimo occupy the extreme northern and north-western 
portions, while the Indians extend eastward and southward 
from them to the borders of the United States. The vast 
region occupied by these two races is drained by three great 
rivers, the Mackenzie River flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
and the Yukon and Fraser Rivers flowing into the Pacific. 
The Eskimo or Innuit, as they call themselves, are a peaceful 
race of fishers and hunters, without chiefs and happily ignorant 
of war. As a rule, they dwell on or near the sea-coast, seldom 
wandering inland more than thirty miles ; though formerly 
they extended two hundred miles up the Mackenzie River, 
till they were driven out by the Indians. The people 
known as Aleuts, who inhabit the Aleutian Islands stretch¬ 
ing westward from Alaska, are a branch of the Eskimo 
or Innuit stock and speak a language of the same type. 
Physically as well as in respect of language and customs 
the Plskimo differ from the Indians; their complexion 
is a light fresh yellow, their faces broad and round, their 
eyes straight and black, their cheek-bones high, their noses 
prominent, and their mouths somewhat thick-lipped.^ They 

^ W. H. Dali, Alaska and iis Re- id. “ On ihe Distribution and Nomen- 
sonrees (London, 1870), pp. 373 sqq. ; clature of the Native Tribes of Alaska 
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have no regular system of totem ism, though some traces of 
it are reported to have been detected among them.^ 

The Indian tribes of North-West America fall into 
several distinct groups or stocks, of which the principal, to 
enumerate them from north to south, are as follows :— 

i. The Tinnehs or Den^s, a branch of the widespread 
Athapascan family, of which the Navahoes and Apaches in 
Arizona and New Mexico are the most southerly nieinbers. 
These Tinnehs or Ddnes are the most northerly of all the 
Indians of America ; on the north and west they are 
conterminous with the Eskimo. For the most part they 
inhabit the interior of Alaska and the adjacent British 
territory ; but they extend westward nearly to the delta of 
the Yukon River and they actually reach the sea-coast at 
Cook’s Inlet and the mouth of the Copper River. Eastward 
they stretch over a vast area to the watershed which divides 
the Mackenzie River and Lake Athabasca from the streams 
which flow into Hudson’s Bay. The name Tinneh {iinneh, 
tana, or temi) is a native word meaning “men,” “ people.”'^ 

2. The Tlingits, T 1 in kits, ThUnkets, or Thlinkeets, as the 
name is variously spelled, otherwise called the Koloshes, 
inhabiting southern Alaska. 

3. The liaidas, occupying the Queen Charlotte Islands 
and the southern part of the Prince of Wales Archipelago. 
Their name, like that of the Tinneh, signifies “ people.” 

4. The Tsimshians, inhabiting the valleys of the Nass 
and Skeena Rivers and the adjacent islands of British 
Columbia. 

5. The Kwakiutl, inhabiting the coast of British 

and the Ailjacent Territory,’’ Contrihu- 
tiofis to North American Etiinoiogy^ i. 

(Washington, iSyy) pp. 7 si///. ; H. 

It. Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States, i. (London, 1875) PP* 

40 sgq. ; J. Deniker, The Races of 
Man, pp. 519 sqi].\ Handbook' of 
elmerican /ndians north of Mexico, i. 

36 sj., 433 Sfq. 


^ See below, pj). 368 sg. 

2 E. I'etitot, Monographic des Dink;- 
Dindjid (Paris, 1876), pp. 23 sqq. ; 
W. H. Oall, in Contributions to 
North American Rthnolog}', i. 24 sg. ; 


Father A. U. Morice, “ The Western 
Denes, tlieir Manners and Cnstoms,” 
Proceeding's of the Canadian Institute, 
Toronto, Third Series, vii. Fasciculus 
No. I (October, 1889), pp, 109 ; id. 

“Notes, Archaeological, Industrial and 
Sociological, on the Western D(?nes,” 
Tr ansactions of the Canadian Institute, 
iv. {1892.93) pp. 8 sqq.', id. “The 
Canadian Denes,” in Annual Archaeo¬ 
logical Report, igod (Toronto), ]:)p. 
1S7 sgg. ; J. Deniker, The Races of 
.Man, pp. 524 sgg, ; Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico, i 
108 S ( 7 . 
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nbia from Gardiner Channel to Cape Mudge, except 
the country about Dean Inlet and the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. 

6 . 

Island. 

7 The .Salish, inhabiting the coast and the eastern partTUc 




The Nootkas, inhabiting the west coast of Vancouver The 


of Vancouver Island south of Cape Mudge, and the southern ' 
part of the interior of British Columbia as far as the ciest 
of the Selkirk Range and the northern parts of Washington, 

Idaho, and Montana. On the coast of British Columbia 
this important and widespread .stock is 'repre.sented by two 
groups of tribes, one being the Bella Coola or BUqula of 
Dean Inlet and Bentinck Arm, the other the Coast Sali.sh. 

<S. The Kootenay, Kutenai, or Kutonaqa, inhabiting the 
valley of the Upper Columbia River, Kootenay Lake and 
River, and the adjoining parts of the United States.' 

Of these eight Indian stocks the Tlingits, the Ilaidas, Group 
and the Tsimshians may be grouped together on the ground TUnf,i,s, 
of their physical resemblance and similarity of culture ; 
while language and social organization indicate a still closer st,iuns. 


affinitv between the Tlingits and the Haidas. On the other 


hand the language of the Tsimshians is strikingly different 
and must be placed by itself among the Indian tongues of 
North-West America." Again, the Kwakiutl and Noolka Group 


stocks are grouped together by ethnologists under^ the 


of the 


name of Wakashan or WakashCsS on account of the amnity 


KwakiuU 


of their language.® 

' F. Boas, in /'i/Et Report of Ike 
Commitiee on the North-Western 'J ribes 
of Canada t pp. 8 sqq. {Report f the 
British Assodation, Newcastle-on- 
Tync, 1889, separate reprint) ; 

“The Social Organization and the 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the United States 
National Museum for } 8 gs (Wa.shing- 
ton, 1897), pp. 320 sq. Compare W. 
fl. Dali, in Contributions to North 
Amerkafi EtJinolo^y^ i. 2$ sqq. ; J. 
Denikcr, 77 ie Races of Man^ pp. 
531 ; Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico^ i. 1 41’, 74 t>* 

^ Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i, 270, 520 Com¬ 
pare F, Boas, in Twelfth Report on the 


Nootkas. 


North-Western Tribes of Canada, pj). 
667 jy. {Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion, Bristol, 1898). Among the 
peculiarities of the Tsim.shian language 
is a very complex sy.stein of numerals, 
different sets of numbers Ideing ii.sed 
for various classes of objects. Further, 
words are formed almost exclusively by 
means of prefixes, but the pronouns are 
suffixed to the verb. 

y F. Boas, ‘"The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl,” Report of the United State's 
National Museum for iSgS {Wa,slnng- 
ton, 1897), p. 320; ]. i^eniker, 'The 
Races of Man, p. 532 ; Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico, i. 
745- 
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In re<?pect of natural features and climate the interior 
of North-Western America differs widely from the coast. 
The difference is due mainly to the disposition of the 
mountains, which run in a series of high and rugged chains 
parallel to the sea and at short distances from it, often 
indeed plunging into its waters abruptly in lofty cliffs. By 
this mighty mountain barrier, the peaks of which, rise above 
the level of perpetual snow, the moisture-laden winds from 
the sea arc arrested and their watery burden discharged in 
the shape of snow and rain. East of the mountains the 
land slopes gently away in one continuous and almost level 
plain to the far-distant waters of Hudson’s Bay. It is ior 
the most part a dreary region of rocks and marshes, of 
shallow lakes and treacherous rivers, which form an intricate 
network so linked together that it is almost possible to boat 
from Hudson's Bay without a break to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River on the Arctic Sea. Hhis whole vast 
region is bleak and barren except along the valley of the 
Mackenzie, which in some places is well wooded. The 
climate is extremely severe, varying from intense cold in 
winter to great heat in summer. Winter sets in early and 
lasts till, May or even June. The thermometer falls to 40° 
or 50' below zero: snow lies deep on the ground for 
months ; and the waters of the Mackenzie River freeze to 
a depth of five and a half feet. However, the fur-bearing 
animals which roam over these immense solitudes attract 
the hunter and afford the wandering tribes of Indians a 
precarious subsistence. Myriads of Wciter-fowl swarm about 
the lakes and rivers in spring and autumn, and the waters 
yield a fair supply of fish. But the rigorous climate forbids 
the growth of cereals. Such is the land of the Tin neb 
Indians,^ 

Very different is the face of nature when we cross the 
mountains westward by one of the high where the 

snow lies till late in summer and the declivities on either 


hand are lined with 


glaciers. 


^ C. Plill-Tout, The Far PVesf, the 
IJoiue of the Salish avd (London, 
1907), pp. 2, 6, 13 sq. ; A. (J, Morice, 
Alt Pays de VOurs Noir, chez les 
Sairi Uiqes de la Colomhie Jdritannique 


Descending the pass to the 

(Paris and Lyons, 1897), pp. 61 jy. ; id. 
“ Notes, Archaeological, Industrial and 
Sociological, oa the Western Denies,” 
Transactions of the Canadian /nstitnte, 
iv. (1892-93) p. II. 
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shall probably find ourselves on the shore of one of 
those long winding inlets which cut deep into the land, and 
might fancy ourselves standing at the head of a Norwegian , 
fjord. There are the same high misty mountains, the same 
sombre pine-forests, the same dark water lapping softly o.n 
the cliffs, the same waterfalls dissolving into spray as they 
seem to drop from the same grey clouds. Here and there 
a white scar in the prevailing mantle of gloomy green shews 
where an ^avalanche has torn its way from the mountain 
top through the pine forest to the water’s edge; and 
occasionally, at the head of some profound ravine, the eye 
is caught by the shining front of a glacier contrasting 
sharply with the dense foliage on either side. With the 

scenery, too, the climate has changed. From the clear 
dry cold or clear dry heat of the interior we have passed 
into a softer air, a mild moist atmosphere, like that of the 
West of Scotland or even of Devonshire. The chances 
are that the weather is rainy and the sea veiled in mist ; 
for on this wild coast, rent by deep fjords and studded 
with innumerable islands, the rainfall is one of the heaviest 
and most constant in the world. These steady rains and 'rhe japan 
pervading mists are an effect of the warm Japan current, as its'enLa'Iln 
it is called, the Gulf Stream of the Pacific, which sweeps thoviim.ite. 
along the coast, tempering the summer heat and winter cold, 
but wrapping land and sea in clouds and fog. The warm 
waters of this current keep the straits and channels open 
for navigation throughout the 3'’ear; even in the coldest 
winters a sheet of ice forms only at the heads of the fjords 
and at the mouths of the rivers. Few rivers, however, force 
their way at long intervals through narrow and profound 
canyons to the Pacific, For the most part the mountains fall 
so steeply into the sea that no room is left for the course of 
considerable streams. And for the same reason communi- 
cation along this iron-bound coast is chiefly maintained by 
boat or canoe, the countless inlets, sounds, and narrows, 
sheltered from the open sea by capes and islands, offering 
to the natives a natural highway which the rugged nature 
of the country denies them by land. Yet the navigation 
has its perils even for large vessels ; for in these tortuous 
channels the tides run fast and high, forming eddies and 
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whirlpools, and svuiken reefs abound, on which, before he is 
aware, the mariner may run in the fog, the ominous grating 


of the keel and the vibration of the ship first announcing 


'The chief 
natural 
wealth of 
the country 
consists of 
the forests 
of hr and 
cedar and 
the shoals 
of fish. 


to him that he is on the rocks.* But, in the long summer 
days, when the weather is fine, the atmosphere is sometimes 
clear as crystal and the scenery fairly sparkles in the 
brilliant light. It is then that the landscape wears its most 
pleasing aspect. The snowy peaks glitter in the sunshine 
against the blue 't the glaciers gleam like fire in their cleft.s 
and ravines; the huge landslides stand out conspicuous on 
the sides of the mountains ; and everywhere the soft green 
foliage meets and refreshes the eye of the traveller sailing 
along this grand and beautiful coast. 

On the whole, the coasts of Southern Alaska and British 
Columbia are so mountainous and the climate so wet that 
the cultivation of cereals is generally impracticable.- The 
chief natural wealth of the country consists, first, of the 
dense forests, mostly of fir and cedar, which clothe its 
rugged fastne.sses i and, second, of the shoals of fish which 
swarm in its seas or ascend its rivers in almost incredible 
numbers. Through the excessive rainfall the vegetation of 
the coast is astonishingly luxuriant. Up to a height of 
about tw'o thousand feet the pine-woods reign almost 
unbroken, only yielding here and there in more than 
usually damp spots to alders, poplars, and willows, or on 


very steep slopes to birch.® No better district for lumberi 


ntr. 


I W. II. Dali, Aias^'a ami its Re¬ 
sources^ pp, 270, 285, 444-446, 


450 sq. ; Commander R. C. .Mayne, 
Four Years in British Cohivthia and 

Vancouver Islcindi^ociiSou^ 1862), pp* 

370 sq. ; Fr. Whymper, 7 'ravel and 
Adventure in the Territory of Alaska 
(London, 1S68), pp. *8 sqq. ; (^. M. 
Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life (London, 1S68), pp. 13 
Krau.se, Vie Tlinkit-Indianer (Jena, 
1885), pp. 75-84; A, P. Niblack, 
“The Coast Indians of Southern 
Alaskaand Northern British Columbia,” 
Report of the United States National 
Mnsettm for 18SS (Washington), pp. 
231, 235 ; Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of 
the Committee on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 6 sq. {Report 


of the. Bfitish Association, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint) ; 
id. “The Social Organization and the 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl,’’ 
Report of the United States National 
Museum for 18gs (Washington, 1897), 
pp. 235 sq. ; C. liill-Temt, The Far 
West, the Home of the, Salish and 
Dtn<\ pp. 2-6. 

2 \V. H. Dali, Alaska and ils 
Resources, p. 45 2A. Krause, Vu 
T'linkit-Indianer, pp. 88, 93 ; R. C. 
May lie. Four Years in British 
Columbia and Vancouz/er Island, pp. 
390 sq. \ G. M. Sproat, Scenes and 
Sli/dies of Savage Life, p. 16. 


3 A. Krause, T>ie Tlinkit-hidianery 
. 84. 
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called, can be imagined, for the means of transport 


by water are everywhere to hand, and the mountain-sides 
are so steep that you have only to make a slide out of the 
less valuable timber and to shoot the logs down it to the 
sea."^ Some of the firs which clothe the land to the water’s 
edge are enormous, meafiuring twenty-five feet in girth and 
three hundred feet in height, the trunks hardly tapering at 
all for half that altitude. Especially notable in the dense The 
woods is the American white cedar, the TJmja gigantea of 
the botanists. These giants of the forest not uncommonly 
attain a diameter of fifteen or twenty feet at the 
The tree was invaluable to the Indians in their native 
state. It served them as the coco-nut palm served the 


South-Sea Islanders. With its wood the men built their 


houses and carved their domestic utensils, their treasure- 
chests, canoes, totem posts, and heraldic emblems. Its 
outer bark they made into ropes and slow matches for 

carrying fire on journeys; while the women wove its 

inner bark into garments and its split roots into beautiful 
water-tight baskets. Indeed there v^as hardly any part of 
the tree which they did not apply to some useful purpose. 

In time of famine its cones even provided them with a 
food sufficient to stay the pangs of hunger. Flowering 

shrubs abound in the more open glades of the forest, in 

the upper valleys, and on the slopes of the mountains ; 
and many of them yield edible berries, which are gathered 
and preserved by the women and girls in autumn days. 

Ferns and mosses of many kinds ficurish in rank The 
luxuriance ; among them are the magnificent stag and 
fern mosses, the exquisite tree and maiden-hair ferns, and 
the tall fronds of the common bracken, which grows so high 
in many places as to overtop a man’s head riding on horse¬ 
back. It is not only over the fallen and mouldering tree- 
trunks that the mosses spread a mantle of beautiful but 
treacherous verdure; they clasp the great boles of the living 
trees with wreaths and cushions of emerald green. So dense The dense 
is the underwood of these forests that it is often practically 
impenetrable. To shoot birds here is for the most part 
labour in vain, for if they drop in the thicket even a few 


^ W, IL Dali, Alaska and tis Resojcrces^ p. 456. 
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paces from the path they are lost. Only the axe can cleave 
the matted undergrowth ; fire is powerless to spread a con¬ 
flagration among woods saturated with moisture. Perhaps 
the sylvan scene is viewed to most advantage from a boat 
gliding down between the wooded banks of a broad river in 
early summer. The eye then never tires of ranging over 
the varied tints of the fresh green foliage, the maple, the 
white and black thorn, the tall shivering rustling poplar, 
mingled with the clustering white flowers of the wild apple- 
tree in full bloom and perfuming the air with its delicious 
fragrance. Above all tower the pines and prodigious firs, 
dark, stately, and solemn. When the current sweeps the 
boat from sunshine into the dappled shade ol a leafy canopy 
of overhanging boughs, the effect is enchanting.^ 

In these wild woods game abounds ; indeed the country 
is a paradise for the hunter. Among the larger animals are 
the American elk, the cariboo, the moose, several species 
of deer, the mountain goat, the big-horn sheep, the puma 
or mountain lion, the wolf, and the black, the brown, and 
the grizzly bear. Among the smaller animals are the 
beaver, martin, otter, raccoon, and squirrel.'^ But the main 
dependence of the coast Indians in the old days was on 
the sea: such is the abundance of animal life in it that 
the natives lived almost solely on the food which it 
supplied. They were therefore essentially fishermen, all 
other pursuits being of secondary importance. They hunted 
the sea-otter, the fur-seal, the hair-seal, and the sea-lion both 
for their flesh and their fur. But the characteristic product 
of the waters of British Columbia is the salmon. Nowhere 
in the world is this fish found in such numbers and varieties 
as on the North Pacific coast of America. The swarms 
that pass up the rivers and streams to spawn are prodigious. 
In the narrows of the Fraser River or at any point where 
the progress of the fish is impeded by natural or artificial 


1 C. Ilill-Tout, The Far West, the 
Home of the Salish and Hdni, pp. 6-9 j 
103 sg~q. ; \V. 11 . Dali, Alaska and its 
Resources, pp. 45^ W- J N Krause, 
Die Tlinkit lndianer, pp. 84 sqq, ; 
R. C. Mayne, Four Years in British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, pp. 
390 sqq. 


Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee of the N’orthAVestern Tribes 
of Canada, p. 7 [Repori of the British 
Association, .Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
1889, separate reprint); C. Hill-Tout, 
The Far West, the Home of the Salish 
and DM, pp. 9 sq. ; W. H. Dali, 
Alaska and its Resources, pp. 498 sqq^ 
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oBstacles such as a waterfall or a weir, the salmon are said 
to congregate below in such quantities that it is almost 
possible to cross the river on their backs. Hence, before 'rhe 
the Indians came into contact with traders they subsisted 
chiefly on salmon, that fish taking the same place with them 
that bread does with us or rice with the Hindoos. The 
salmon and the cedar, it has been said, are the foundations 
of the Indian culture on the north-west coast of America. 

The sturgeon, which grows to an enormous size, the cod, The 

the halibut, and the oolachen or candle-fish 

j>adficus\ also figure largely in the dietary of the coastal Hsh. 

‘ tribes. The oolachen is a small silvery fish of a delicious 
flavour, and so full of fat or oil that the dried fish are used 
as torches, burning with a bright flame; the oil is also 
-extracted and kept in bottles. In such prodigious swarms 
do these little fish ascend the rivers that they literally choke 
the waters and can be scooped up in bucketfuls ; even wild 
beasts draw them out of the stream with their paws. 

Another product of the sea of which the Indians made The dam. 
great use was the clam. This shell-fish is found in large 
quantities on all the tidal flats. The coastal Indians not 
only ate these shell-fish, but also dried, cured, and bartered 
them with the inland tribes. Vast heaps of their shells 
testify to the extent to which the clam was eaten by the 
Indians of old. Among some tribes of the interior who 
live far from salmon rivers the flesh of deer or cariboo 
takes the place of salmon as the staple food.^ 

Part of the year the coast Indians dwell in permanent The indimi 
villages. These villages consist of large wooden houses aildhouses. 
solidly built of heavy cedar planks, beams, and posts. The 
houses stand in a row facing the sea, and the canoes are 
drawn up on the beach before the village. In olden times 
the dwellings of the northern tribes were of moderate size, 
about thirty feet square, and partly excavated out of the 

' C. Hill Tout, The Far West, the 
Ho?ne of the Salish and Din^, pp. 

11*13, 89 99 sq. ; W. H. Dali, 

Alaska and its Resources, pp. 481 
^qq. ; Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report on 
the North- Western Tribes of Canada, 

PP- 7 . iQ sqq, { Report of the British 
Association, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


1889, separate reprint); eV/. ‘^‘The 
Social Organization and the Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States National 
Museum for igos (Washington, 1907), 
p. 318; C. Hill-Tout and Fr. Boas, 
in Annual Arckceological Report, rgojf 
(Toronto), pp. 234, 235 sq. 
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ground, with the fire in the centre, and a hole in the root 
above it to let the smoke escape, A house is generally 
inhabited by four families, each of them occupying one 
corner. The houses of the coast Salish are of a different 
type, consisting of great communal dwellings, stretching 
under a single roof in an unbroken line for two, four, six, 
eight, or even ten hundred feet in length. Each of these 
huge houses is subdivided by temporary hangings or 
permanent walls into compartments, which are occupied 
by separate families. The building of these houses was 
laborious, and required considerable skill in carpentry at 
a time when the Indians were ignorant of metal tools and 
could only work wdth implements of stone, horn, or wood. 
They felled trees with stone axes, split them into planks 
by means of wooden or horn wedges, and carved them 
with stone knives. Stone hammers are still in use among 
the tribes. The carved decorations of their household 
utensils, canoes, and of, nearly all wooden objects employed 
by them are elaborate and characteristic. The patterns 
regul.rrly consist of representations of those animals, or of 
parts of those animals, which play a part in their mythical 
tales and tribal legends. Geometrical designs are almost 
wholly absent, except in Southern Alaska, where they are 
employed to decorate baskets. The art of pottery was 
unknown to these Indians in their native state; but they 
supplied the want of earthenware with vessels of wood and 
baskets.’ The principal part of the native clothing is the 
blanket, which is cither made of tanned skins or more 
frequently woven of mountain sheep’s wool, dog’s hair, or 
of a mixture of both. The thread is spun on the bare leg 
by means of a stone spindle, and is then woven into 
blankets on a solid frame. Another kind of blanket is 
woven of soft cedar-bark. Weaving is the work of the 
women.® 


^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Connnittec o)t the JSforth-Westent 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 2£ sqq., 
{^Repoft of the Rnttsh ^‘issociaiiofi, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889, separate 
reprint) t C. Hill-Tout and Fr. Boas, 
in Anmtal Archaological Report, iqoj 
(Toronto), pp. 232 236 sqq. ; C. 


IT ill-Tout, The Par West, the Horne 
of the Salish and DM, pp. 5 ^ > 

109 sqq. 

- Fr. P'Oas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North - Western 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 20 sq, {Report 
of the British Association, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint) f 
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lociety among the Indians of the North Pacific coastline 




four 


was divided into four classes : chiefs, nobility, common of 
people, and slaves. The children of nobles were born chiefi!: 


vv v^j. v-- 11 cjjicrs, 

common people, and remained so until they either became 
members of a secret society or gave a great feast and took sm™siav«“’ 
a new name. All along the coast the giving of presents is 
employed as a means of attaining social distinction. There 
are very few common people, for whoever can afford to do 


so lets his child enter a secret .society immediately after 
birth by proxy. The child thus becomes a noble. The 
more feasts he gives, the higher grows his rank ; but no 
noble can ever become a member of the chiefly class. 

When a chief dies, his office devolves upon his younger 
brother, then upon his nephew, and, if he had none, then 
upon his niece. The chief has many prerogatives, but 
e.xercises comparatively little influence over the members of 
his tribe. He has to carry out the decrees of the council of 
noble.s, which decides all important questions concerning the 
tribe and acts as a criminal court. Nobody who has not 
taken a name, or who is not a member of a secret society, may 
.share in the deliberations of the council. The mother’s brother 
represents his nephews. A woman is only admitted if she 
the head of a family.^ However, the social organisation 
differs somewhat from tribe to tribe. For example, among 
the Salish tribes of the coast and the lower delta of the 
Fraser River the chieftainship, which is elective among the 
interior tribes, is strictly hereditary, passing automatically 
from fathers to sons. On the whole the rigidity of the The 
system of ranks increases greatly as we pass from the 
roving tribes of the interior to the settled tribes of the coast of'socha'" 
and islands, among whom the barriers between the various 
classes are said to be almost as inflexible as between the wTp^s“ 


castes of the Hindoos.^ The existence of social ranks 


from the 


distinguishes the Indians of North-West America from the ^befor 


C. Jiill-Tout, in Ainnual Archmological 
JReport^ igog (Toronto), pp. 234 sq. ; 
td., 7 'he Far f p'es^, the Borne of the 
Salish and Dentf, pp. 63 sqq, 

^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Feport of the 
Conwiittee on the Norths Westem 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 34.36 {Report 
of the British Association, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, 1S89, separate reprint); 
id, in Annual Archtcological Report, 
^ 9^5 (Toronto), p. 242. 

C, Hill-Tout, in Annual Archeo¬ 
logical Report, jgos (Toronto), pp. 
226-228; id.. The Far West, the 
Borne of the Salish and pp. 

158-160. 
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in the United States to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and may be regarded as marking a relative 
advance in civilisation, though the material base of life 
remains at a lower level; for whereas many of the demo¬ 
cratic tribes of eastern North America subsisted to a large 
extent by agriculture, the more aristocratic tribes of the 
North-West depended purely on fishing, hunting, and the 
search for berries and foots. Another sign of progress 
among the North-Western Indians was a highly developed 
barter and ^system of barter and credit. For these tribes have always 
Curtcncies been great traders and had currencies of various sorts. In 
of various olden timcs dentalia-shclls, elk-skin blankets, canoes, and 
slaves served as standards of value ; w^hile marmot-skins 
sewed together were used as a smaller currency. Ceitain 


Highly 

developed 
system of 


shells, 

blankets, __ _ 

etc. large copper plates of a peculiar shape but of no practical 
use are highly valued by these Indians, sometimes indeed at 
fabulous prices ; and among the Is.wakiutl small copies of 
these plates, each about an inch long, are used as a form of 
money. The Tsirashians used to exchange oolachen oil 


and carvings cf mountain-goat horn for canoes. At the 


present time the blanket is the unit of value, prices being 
calculated in blankets. A vast system of credit has grown 
up among all the tribes of the North Pacific coast. It 
seems to have been based originally on the emstom of 
lending property before the assembled tribe as a means of 
The ensuring a public record of the transaction. Ibis apparently 
^teSivai fundamental idea of the so-called potlatch, which at 

for the dis- the present day is simply a great festival at which the host 
tribntion of^j whole of his property among his friends 

property. , . .1 . r 

cither to obtain social distinction or in the expectation ot 

being repaid with interest at a future time. The distribution 

of property at a poilatch may therefore be regarded as an 

investment by which the distributor or his family after him 

hopes to benefit; for all who receive anything at a potlcLtch 

must repay double the value at a future day. At every 

potlatch which he gives a man acquires a new and more 

honourable name.^ 


^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 36, 38 sq. 

[Report of the British Association, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889, separate 
reprint); id. in Twelfth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Westemt- 
THbes of Canada, pp. 681 sq. [Report 
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__ any but not all of the Indian tribe's of North-West Totcmism 
America are organised in totemic and icxogamous clans, e^oiramy 
This social system is found among the Tininehs or Ddn^s of piatiised 
the interior as well as among the tribes of various stocks on but*’notaii, 
the coast. On the other hand totenvi.sm appears to be 
wholly wanting among the Kootenay and most, if not all, orNonh- 
of the inland tribes of the Salish stock, such as the 
Thompson Indians.’^ In the opinion of the experienced 
missionary, Father A. G. Morice, who has given us much 
vaKvdble information on the Tinnehs or D^n^s, these 
Indians have unquestionably derived their clan totems from 
the tribes on the coast; and among the coastal tribes, 
according to Dr. Franz Boas, the Tlingits and the Haidas 
have exerted a very strong influence over the social system 
of their neighbours.* We shall therefore begin our survey ' ' 

of totemism in North-West America with the Tlingits and 
the Haidas ; we shall then, moving southward, deal with the 
other tribes of the coast; and afterwards, retracing our 
steps northward, we shall examine the totemic system of 
thC’ Tinnehs or Dtlmds of the interior. 


of the Biitish Association, Bristol, 
1898); id. “The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiuil 
Indians,” Report of the United States 
lihattonal Museum for ( Washi ng¬ 

ton, 1897), pp. 341 sqq ,; id. in Annual 
Archceologtcal Report, igoj (Toronto), 
pp. 242 As to the potlatch see 
further G. M. Dawson, Report on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, iSfS (Mon¬ 
treal, 1880), pp. {Geological 

Suniey of Canada). As to the coppier 
plates, see G. M. Dawson, cp. n't. p. 
IJ 5 Franz Boa.s, “The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwnkiutl Indians,” RepoR, of 
the United States National Museum 
for iSgs (Washington, 1897), pp. 344 
sqq. An early account of these coppers, 
as they arc commonly called, is given 
by John Dunn , in his History of the 
Oregon Teiritory (F.ondon, 1S44), p. 
28S. He .says: “A little to the 
northward of this there is a tribe called 
the Chilkasts. In their country great 
quantities of virgin copper are found. 
Some of it is worked by the natives 
into a kind of shield, about two feet 


ami a half long, and one foci broad, 
with figures of men and animals 
engraved upon it. The labour and 
ingenuity expended in working one. of 
these shields give them great value. 
One of them is estimated as worth nine 
slaves, and is transmitted as a precious 
heirloom from father to son, ” 

^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western 
Tribes of Canada, p. 23 {Report 
of the British Association, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint); J. 
Teit, The 7 'hoinpson Indians of British 
Colitmha, p. 290 {Ihe fesup North 
Pacific Expedition, Memoir of the 
American Mnseinn of Natural FI isiory^ 
April 1900) ; Handbook of American 
Indians north of Mexico, i. 741. As 
to the Salish tribes, see below, pp. 338 


sqq. 


^ Rev. A. G. Morice, “The 
Canadian Ddnds,” in Annual Arc/nro- 
Ingical Report, igoj (Toronto), p. 203. 

^ Fr. Boas, “ The Tribes of the 
.North .Pacific Coast,” in Annual 
Archteological Report, igos (Toronto), 
p. 240- 
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§ 2 ,. TotetPiism among the Tlingits 

The Tlingits or Thlinkeets inhabit the mountainous, 
densely wooded, and rainy coast of Southern Alaska from 
latitude 60® to latitude that is, nearly from Mount St. 
Elias, the highest mountain in North America, southward to 
the boundary of British Columbia.^ The name of the tribe, 
which is spelled in many different ways by ;lifferent writers, 
means '‘men*’ or people.” By the Russians these Jndians 
were called Koloshes.^ Their country is so mountainous 
that farming is possible only in a few limited areas; and 
the severe climate, with its long winters, wet summers, late 
springs, and early autumnal frosts, greatly restricts the 
number of plants which can be cultivated. There are no 
large pasture-lands where cattle could be kept, and the 
heavy rains make it difficult to procure sufficient fodder to 
feed the beasts through the long months of winter. Even 
the chase could only support a scanty population ; for the 
game in the woods is not very plentiful, and persistent 
hunting on a great scale w’^ould rapidly reduce, if not 
exterminate, the supply of sea-mammals, as has happened 
with the sea-otters. Hence the catch of fish, which abound 
in these waters, remains the chief source of subsistence for 
the inhabitants ; and accordingly in choosing the site of a 
settlement the first consideration with the Tlingits is to find 
a spot near good fishing-grounds and a beach wdiere the 
canoes can land. Accordingly their villages are commonly 
built on the flat sandy shore of some sheltered bay or strait 
or at the mouth of a river; and with their rows of regularly 
and solidly built wooden houses, aiid their canoes and 
fishing-tackle drawn up on the beach, they present a 
pleasant picture in the wilderness, which calls up inemories 
of home in the mind of a European, till the sight of the tall 



^ A. Krause, Die liinkit^Jndianer 
(Jena, 1885), p. 75. 

2 n. J. Holmberg, “ Uber die 
Vdikcr des russischen Amerika,” 
Acta Societatis Scientianim Fennkacy 
iv. (Helsingfors, 1856) pp. 289 sq. ; 
T. de Pauly, .Descrip ion cthno- 


graphiqiic des peiiples de la Russie 
(St. Petersburg, 1862), Petiples de 
VAmirique i^nsse^ p. ii; Ivan Petroff, 
Report on the Population^ Industries^ 
and Resources of Aladea^ p. 165 ; A. 
Krause, Die llinkiiAndianer^ pp. 95 
sq. 
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in blankets remind him 




poles and Indians muffled 
tKat he is in a foreign land.^ 

The Tlingits are divided into two exogamous classes The 
or phratries, which bear the name of the Raven and the j j 
Wolf respectively, though in the northern part of the TIingit into two’ 
territory the Wolf class is also known as the flagle. The 
rule of exogamy is, or was, strictly observed : no man may phratries, 
marry a woman of his own class ; a Raven man must marry tt^J'^Raven 
a Wolf woman, and a Wolf man must marry a Raven class and 
woman. Descent is in the female line : children belong to Jor ^gie'. 
their mother’s, not their father’s class. If she is a Raven, with 
the children are Ravens ; if she is a Wolf, they are Wolves. 

The two classes trace their descent from two mythical heroes niatemai 
or gods who in the beginning of time by their deeds and ' 
supernatural power conferred on mankind various benefits 
which they still enjoy. These two heroes were Yehl or 
Yeshl, the ancestor of the Raven class, and Kanook, the 
ancestor of the Wolf class. Yet those ancestors are not 
thought of as having been a raven and a wolf respectively ; 

Yehl is indeed said to have had the power of transforming 
himself into a raven ; but there is no tradition, of Kanook 
ever assuming the shape of a wolf. 

Further, both the Raven class and the Wolf class are Each class 
subdivided into a number of clans which are named after 
various animals, and which are no doubt exogamous since the into a 
classes which include them are so. Thus, the Raven class is exogamous 
subdivided into 1 ;he Raven, Frog, Goose, Sea-lion, Owl, tians, 
Salmon, Beaver, Codfish, and Skate clans ; the Wolf class is 
subdivided into the Wolf, Bear, Eagle, Whale, Shark, Auk, 

Gull, Sparrow-hawk, and Thunder-bird clans. The TIingit 
classes and clans may be exhibited in the following tabh 
which, however, does not claim to be complete : — 

^ A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-India 7 ier^ pp. 93, 123 sq. 


animals. 
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The classes and clans do not live separately, each 
itself; on the contrary they are mixed up together. The 
members of each class and clan are distributed among many 
villages, and each village contains members of both classes 
and of several clans. Finally, the clans are in turn subdivided 
into families or households, which may occupy one or more 
houses. The families generally take their names from places. 
Members of the same class speak of each other as Achckam, 
that is, “ compatriots,” or Achgakau, that is, ‘‘ friends.” They 
speak of the members of the other class as Kunyetkanagi, 
that is, ” not here ” or “ strangers.” But in their presence 
they address members of the other class as Achssani, that is, 
“ uncles,” or Achkani, that is, sons-in-law ” or “ brothers-in- 
law,” because they are always related to them by marriage. 
Though the Raven class perhaps ranks higher in virtue of 
their descent from^Yehl, the great benefactor of mankind, 
yet the Wolf class also enjoys distinction by reason of its 
numbers, superior courage, and deeds of valour.^ 


^ II. J. Holmberg, “ Uber die 
Volker des nissischen Anierika,” Acta 
Sociefaiis Scic7itiartim TennicaCy iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) pp. 292 sc/.y 338, 
342 ; T. de I'aiily, Ijescription cthno- 
graphiqni des penples de la Russie 
(St. Petersburg, i8(S2), Peuphs de 
VAmirique russCy pp. li, 12; Ivan 
Petroff, Report 07i the Populaiio77y 


Industriesy a}id Resoii7res 0 / Alaskay 
pp. 163, 166 ; A. Krause, Die Tiinkit- 
I7idia7icry pp. 112 sq.^ 122, 220; Fi . 
Boas, in Fifth Report cf the Cot7t- 
mittee oti the North-Western Prides 
of Cattaday p, 25 {Report of the British 
Associatiofiy Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
1889, separate reprint) ; John K. 
.Swanton, “Social Condition, Beliefs, 
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esides the two great classes or phratries of the Raven 
and the Eagle, there is or used to be among the Tlingits a 
small group, the Nexadi of Sanya, which stood outside of 
both the principal classes and could marry into either of 
them. This group is characterised principally by the 
possession of the Eagle crest and Eagle personal names.^ 
Each Tlingit clan has its badge or crest, which commonly 
consists of some easily-recognised part of its totemic animal 
or bird. Such crests are or were carved or painted on houses, 
canoes, paddles, household utensils, blankets, shields, and 
wooden hats or helmets ; and on solemn occasions such as 
dances, memorial feasts, and funeral ceremonies men often 
appeared completely disguised in the shape of their totemic 
animals.^ Theoretically, the crests used by members of the 
Raven class differ from those used by members of the Wolf 
or Eagle class • all Raven clans are supposed to have a 
right to the Raven crest, and most Wolf clans use the Wolf 
crest. But a man of high rank might temporarily borrow a 
crest from his brother-in-law, who in virtue of the law of 
exogamy necessarily belonged to a different clan with a 


l^he 

Ncjxadf 

group. 

outside of 
both the 
classes. 


Crests or 
bridges of 
the Tlingit 
clans. 


and Linguistic Relationship of the 
Tlingit Indians,’’ Twenty^SixthAnmial 
Report of the Burean of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1908), pp. 
398, 423 sq. The list of clans 

in the text is given on the 
authority of Mr. F. Boas. The list 
given by Holmberg (“ Uber die 
Volker des russischen Atnerika,” Acta 
Socutaiis Scieniiarnm Fennicac^ iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) p. 293) agrees, 
so far as it goes, with that of Mr. 
Boas, but it omits the last three of 
the clans in each class. Most of these 
writers refer to the exogamy of the two 
classes or phratries (the Raven and the 
Wolf) without saying whether the 
clans into which these two classes are 
subdivided are also exogamous or not. 
However, Petroff observes: “The 
curious totemic system is more fully 
developed here than it has been found 
with any other tribe. The ties of the 
totem or clanship are - considered far 
stronger than those of blood relation¬ 
ship. The principal clans are those of 
the Raven, the Bear, the Wolf, and 


the Whale. Men may not marry in 
their own clan, children belong to 
the clan of their mother” {Report on 
the Population^ Industries^ ami Re¬ 
sources of Alaska, p. 165). This seems 
clearly to imply that the rule of exo¬ 
gamy is not limited to the two classes 
or phratries, but extends also to the 
clans ; and indeed if the rule of exo¬ 
gamy applies strictly to the twoda.sses, 
it necessarily applies to all the clans 
included under them. 

1 J. R. Swanton, “ Social Condi¬ 
tion, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relation-' 
ship of the Tlingit Indians,” Twenty- 
Sixth Anmtal Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), pp. 398, 409. 

- H. J. Holmberg, “ (Jber die 
Volker des russischen Amerika,” Acta 
Societatis Scientiarum I'ennicaCy iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) pp. 293 sq. \ I. 
Petroff, Report on the Population^ In¬ 
dustries ^ and Resources of Alaska^ 
p. 166 (where “horses” is a mis¬ 
print for “houses”); W. H. Dali, 
Alaska, and its Resources^ p. 414. 
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some great ones 
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that 
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Some families are too poor to have a crest; 
but on the other hand it is said of 
they are rich enough to use any crest 
possession of a particular crest by a clan is often explained 
by a myth about the ancestor of the clan. Thus a wooden 
hat or helmet shaped like a grizzly bear is used as a crest 
by a clan who say that a man of their clan once married a 
female grizzly bear. Members of the Kagwantan clan, who 
tell the same story, go about with the ears of bears fastened 
to the sides of their heads as their crest, and some members- 
of this clan wear shirts made out of grizzly bear hides. Yet 
the Kagwantans are members of the Wolf class and highly 
value the Wolf crest. Members of another clan tell how at 
the time of the Great Flood a grizzly bear and a mountain 
goat climbed a mountain in company to escape from the 
rising tide of water ; and in memory of that event the clan 
.still uses as its crest the skin of a grizzly bear combined 
with the head of a mountain goat, but it is prouder of the 
bearskin than of the goat^s head. The Nexadi of Sanya 
base their claim to the possession of the eagle crest on the 
belief that one of their people was once helped by an eagle 
and finally turned into the bird. The Eagle crest is now 
generally employed by the northern Tlingits of the Wolf 
class ; hence they have come to be called Eagles instead of 
Wolves. It is to be observed that the same crest may be 
and is used by diEerent clans, and further that any one clan 
may have several crests, though it generally holds only one 
or two of them in particular esteem. For example, the 
Petrel crest is explained by a myth that the hero Raven 
obtained fresh water from the petrel ; yet the crest is said 
to be used by the Wolves as well as by the Ravens. Again, 
some members of the Wolf class claim the right to use the 
Raven crest on the ground that the hero Raven dragged a 
house full of fishes ashore at their village. The Liiqaxadi 
of Chilkat make so much of the Raven crest that they are 
often called Real Ravens. Members of another clan have a 
hair ornament shaped like the beak of a raven, which hangs 
Frog crest dovvn the back of a dancer at the poilatek. The Frog crest 
^ special possession of the Kiksadi, who claimed it 
who because persons of their clan had had special dealings with 
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The Ganaxadi of Tongas tell a story of a woman of 
tlknr clan who married a frog ; probably they also claim the 
Frog crest by right of marriage. At Sitka another clan 
recently attempted to adopt the Frog crest, but the claim 
was deemed groundless by other people and led to a riot. 
The Ganaxadi, who say that one of their women married a 
frog, also allege that another of their women suckled a 
monster woodworm, and for that reason the Woodworm 
crest is a special possession of the clan. The common whale 
hat is worn by several Raven clans. Two clans wear hats 
representing king-salmon, and one of them wears a swan hat 
also. The Kikasadi, who pique themselves on their Frog 
crest, also wear hats shaped like geese : further, they use the 
cry of the sea-lion because they once heard that cry at Cape 
Ommaney when the sea-lions were fighting with the killer- 
whales. And in former days, when members of this clan 
charged down on their enemies they used to hoot like owls, 
because one of their women was once turned into an owl. 
Thus it appears that one clan may claim affinity with several 
animals. Such claims are perhaps to be explained by 
marriages of members of the clan with members of other 
clans who had these animals for their crests. But while the 
Tlingit crests are generally in the shape of animals, they are 
not all so. Thus, the Nastedi use as a crest a big rock 
called Fort-Far-Out, where Petrel, from whom Raven stole 
the fresh water, had his spring. All kinds of birds build 
their nests on the rock, and when members of the Nested! 
clan dance they imitate the birds. Two clans lay claim to 
the hero Blackskin and carve his figure on posts with the 
guts of sea-lions wrapped about his head. Two clans set 
up as their heraldic device posts carved to resemble the 
Spirit of Sleep. Another clan took as their crest a mountain 
at Cape Fairweather and also a rock ; the mountain was 
represented on their hats.^ 

Besides being carved or painted on posts, houses, hats, 
and so forth the crests are also painted on the faces of the 
clanspeople, though these facial paintings are often so purely 
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1 J. R. Swanton, “Social Condi¬ 
tion, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relation¬ 
ship of the Tlingit Indians,” Twmty^ 


Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), pp. 4 15-4 T 8. 
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conventional that their meaning could hardly be understood 
without verbal explanations. They consist of bands, spots, 
or daubs of various colours, red, blue, yellow, and green, 
which stand for a raven’s wings, raven’s tracks, a goose’s head, 
a whale’s jaw, a whale’s tail, a wolf’s mouth, a mouse’s feet, 
bear’s feet, bear’s tracks, bear’s blood, sea-lions, slugs, the sun, 
stars, mountains, rocks, clouds, waves, glacial ice, canoes with 
people in them, and so forth. Sometimes, however, animals, 
fish, or birds are painted on the face in full and with a fair 
attempt at realism ; such, for example, are figures of the 
killer-whale, porpoise, salmon, black sea-bass, goose, swan, 
and puffin. These facial paintings arc. often used along 
with hats which also exhibit the crest of the clan,^ 

The most conspicuous and best-known representations 
of Indian totems in North-West America are the figures carved 
and painted on great wooden poles. These totem-poles, or 
totem-posts, however,are not so common among the Tlingits as 
among their southern neighbours the Haidas and Tsimshians. 
There seem to be two sorts of them, namely, house-poles 
and grave-poles. House-poles are set up by rich chiefs 
beside the doors of their houses and sometimes measure as 
much as fifty feet in height. Each is made of a single tree- 
trunk and displays various figures of men and animals, the 
successive ancestral totems, carved and painted in bright 
colours and grouped together in the most diverse fashions. 
The pole is usually capped by the totem of the man who set 
it up. Sometimes the pole is placed directly in front of the 
house with the doorway of the house cut through the block, 
which is often of enormous size.“' The grave-poles either 
support boxes containing the ashes of the dead, or they contain 
cavities in which the ashes are deposited. Sometimes the 
asiies are placed in a mortuary house in one part of the 
village, while a memorial pole is set up elsewhere, These 
grave-poles are also decorated, with the carved and painted 
crests of the clan. The crests are commonly carv^ed one above 
the other. For example, a large pole erected at Wrangell 

1 J. R. SwaiUon, “Social Condi- 1908), pp. 418 S(/., with. Plates 

tion, Reliefs, and Linguistic Relation- XLVIIL-LVI. 

ship of the Tlingit Indians,’’ Iwenty- 2 -vy, Alaska and ils Re- 

Sixth .Annual Report of the Bureau sources, p. 414; A, Krause, Die 
of American Ethnology (W^ishington, TUnkii-Jmiianer, pp. 1305^. 
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the top the Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass-river {Nas- 
caki-yet), the highest being in Tlingit mythology, v/ith Raven 
( Yet) on his breast; below him appears another being “wearing 
a hat and th’e red snapper coat with which he used to murder 
his children ; underneath this unnatural parent again is the 
Irog, and at the bottom the thunder-birdd 

The totem-poles of the THngits, together with their 
totemic system, were described at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century by the Russian explorer, Lisiansky, who 
circumnavigated the world in the years 1803-1806 by com¬ 
mand of the Czar Alexander the First His account refers 
especially to the Tlingits or Koloshes of the island of Sitka. 
As it possesses an historical interest, it may be quoted. 
“ The manners and customs of the Sitca people, in general,” 
he says, “ so nearly resemble those of the island of Cadiack, 
that a description would be a repetition. The Sitcans 
appear, however, to be fonder of amusements; for they sing 
and dance continually. There is also a great difference in 
their treatment of the dead. The bodies here are burned, 
and the ashes, together with the bones that remain iincon- 
sumed, deposited in wooden boxes, which are placed on 
pillars, that have different figures painted and carved on 
them, according to the wealth of the deceased. On taking 
possession of our new settlement, we destroyed a hundred at 
least of these, and I examined many of the boxes.” “ What 
I have said of the Sitcans applies alike to all the inhabitants 
residing between Jacootat, or Behring’s Bay, to the fifty- 
seventh degree of north latitude, who call themselves 
Colloshes or Collushes. These people live in different 
settlements, independent of one another ; though they speak 
the same language, and are almost all related. They amount 
to about ten thousand, and are divided into tribes ; the 
principal of which assume to themselves titles of distinction, 
from the names of the animal which they prefer ; as, the 
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^ J. R. Swanton, “ Social Condition, 
Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of 
the Tlingit Indians,” Twenty - Sixth 
Annual Repoi't of the Bureau oj 
American Kthnology (Washington, 
1908), pp. 431-434* What a “red 
snapper coat ” may be, I have not the 


advantage of knowing, nor am I aware 
how the garment in question was used 
as a lethal weapon. 

U. Lisiansky, A Voyage round the 
IVarld in the Years jSojf 6 

(London, 1814), pp. 240 
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tribe of the bear, of the eagle, the crow, the porpoise, and 
the wolf. The tribe of the wolf are called Coquontans, and 
have many privileges over the other tribe.s. They are con¬ 
sidered as the best warriors, and are said to be scarcely 
sensible to pain, and to have no fear of death. If in war a 
person of this tribe is taken prisoner, he is always treated 
well, and in general is set at liberty. These tribes so greatly 
intermix, that families of each are found in the same settle¬ 
ment These families, however, always live apart; and, to 
distinguish the cast {sic) to which they belong, they place 
on the top of their houses, carved in wood or painted, the 
bird or beast that represents it.” ^ 

Each clan has not only its crest or crests but also its 
personal names, which, like the crests, are derived from the 
totem of the clan. The connexion between the name and 
the totem is sometimes not very clear, but it always exists. 
Here, for example, are some personal names used by members 
of Tlingit clans in the Stikin tribe:— 

In the Nanaari, a Bear clan of the Wolf class or phratry, 
we find as names of men Tlucke ‘‘Ugly” (Danger Face), in 
reference to the bear ; Gaque^ “ Crying Man,'^ with reference 
to the howling wolf; Sektutlqetly “ Scared of his Voice” (to 
wit, the wolfs) ; Ankaquts^ “ Bear in Snow.” 

In the Detlkoe.de, a Raven clan of the Raven class or 
phratry, we find the personal names Yeti rede, “ Little 
Raven ” ; lleneqk, “ One Alone ” (the raven on the beach) ; 
Hiqtc tlen, “Great Frog”; Yeti hi djat, “Raven’s Wife.” ^ 
Other Tlingit personal names are Silver Eyes, with reference 
to the eyes of the raven; Shaggy, with reference to the 
thick hair of the grizzly bear ; Frog-sitting-in-the~road ; and 
Lively-frog-in-lake. In the Wolf class or phratry the 
personal names are mostly derived from the wolf, grizzly 
bear, killer-whale, petrel, and, among the northern Tlingit, 
from the eagle. In the Raven class or phratry the personal 


^ U. Lisianslvy, A Vbyag^e the 

World ill the Years tSoj 4, j*, and 6 
(I^ndon, 1S14), pp. 243 sq. For 
some illustrated descriptions of totem- 
poles among the Tlingits and Haidas, 
see F. F. Pond, in 'fhe Alaskan 
Monthly, May, June, and July 1906, 


pp- 3'-34. 67 sq., 95. 

^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada, pp. 25 sq. {Report of the 
British Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 
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s have mostly reference to the raven, frog, hawk, black 
M^hale, and eagle among the Southern Tlingits.^ 

With regard to the relationship which is supposed to According 
exist between a man and his totem, we are told that the 
Tlingits do not believe themselves to be descended from Tiingits do 
their totems, nor do they imagine that at death their souls la 
will transmigrate into their totem animals, birds, or fish, descent 
They certainly believe in the transmigration of souls, but 
they think that in their transmigrations the souls of men 
and animals are restricted to their proper species. Thus 
they affirm clearly and plainly that a man will be born 
again as a man, a wolf as a woH^ and a raven as a 
raven. Nevertheless they consider the members of a clan 
to be related in some way to their totemic animal. For 
example, members of the • Wolf clan wn'll pray to the 
wolves, “ We are your relations; pray don't hurt us." 

But though they ask the wolves not to hurt them, they 
do not themselves scruple to hurt the wolves, for they will 
hunt them without hesitation. They appear always to 
explain their relation to their totem by a legend that a 
mythical ancestor of their clan had an encounter with an 
animal of the totemic species;^ 

Such is the account which Dr. Franz Boas, a high But the 
authority, gives of the relationship which is supposed to t^expiabl^^ 
exist between people and their totems. He may be right of 
in saying that the Tlingits do not now believe in their pohi^t^a 
descent from the totemic animals; yet the myths told to 
explain some of the totems or crests seem to indicate the from the 
prevalence of that belief in former times. Such myths are 
the stories of the two women who married a grizzly bear and ' 

• a frog respectively, of the woman who suckled a woodworm, 
and of the member of the Eagle plan who was turned into 
an eagle.'^ These tales have the true totemic ring about 
them ; they point clearly to the former identification of the 
clanspeople with their totems, which is only another way of 


^ J. R. Swanton, “ Social Condition, 
Beliefs, and linguistic Relationship 
of the Tlingit Indians,’* Iwenty-Sixih 
Annual Repm-t of the Bureau of 
Arnerican Ethnology (Washington, 
190 ^)> pp. 421 s^. 

VOL. Ill 


Fr. Boas in Fifth Refort of the 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada^ pp. 23*25 {Refart of the 
British Association^ Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 

3 See above, pp. 268, 269. 
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saying that the present people are supposed to be descended 
from the totemic animals. 

Belief of When a pregnant woman dreams of a dead relation, the 

Tlimrits think that the soul of the deceased has entered 


theTlingit: , .. 

iSca^aUon intTher "and will be born again. And when a new-born 

or the dead. 


resembles a dead kin.sman or kinswoman, they conclude 
that it is the dead person come to life again, and accordingly 
they give it his or her name. And a Tlingit may often be 
heard to say, When I die, I should like to be boin again 
in such and .such a family” ; or, “ If only 1 were killed, I 
Measures might retum to the world in happier circumstances.” ' Not 

... .. .1 11 - - 1 -- 


taken by ,.i,g '{'liiigits believe that the dead are reborn 

to'^ensur?'^ mcn and women, but they u.sed to take steps to facilitatt 


thercbiith (.gbij-th. Thus, when a beloved person cued, the 


relations often took the nail from the little finger of his right 
hand and a lock of hair from the right side of his head and 
put them into the belt of a young girl of his clan, who was 
just reaching maturity. Afterwards she had to lead a very 
quiet life for eight months and fast for as many days, unless 
she were delicate, when half as many days sufficed. In the 
former case she fasted steadily for four days, rested two 
days, and then fasted for the remaining four. After her fast 
was over, and just before she ate, she prayed that the dead 
person might be born again from her.^ In this custom the 
placing of the finger-nail and hair in the belt of a girl who 
has just attained the power of becoming a mother appears to 
be a mode of impregnating her by inserting the soul of the 
dead in her womb. Substantially, therefore, this custom and 
the belief which it implies agree with the Central Australian 
theory of conception.® Again, at a llingit funeral measures 
were taken to secure the rebirth of the .soul of the dead. 
The corpse was generally burned, and before it was placed on 
the pyre, they used to turn it round four times in the 
direction which they conceive the sun to follow ; then they 
laid the body down with the head to the sunrise. This was 


* II. J. Molmbeig, “ (Iber die 
Volker des russischen Anierikn,” W/,i 
Sodetatis ScieiUiaruni Eenniuu, iv. 
(1856) p. 345 ! W. II. Datl, Alaska 
and tis Resaunes^ p. 423. 

^ J. K. Swanton, ‘‘Social Condition, 


lieliefs, and linguistic Relationship 
of the Tlingit Indians,” Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Reprt of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), p. 429. 

3 See vol. i. pp. 93 sqq. 
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we are told, to enable the soul of the deceased to be 
born again, for if he were laid with his head to the setting 
sun he would never come backd Clearly the rising sun 
was thought to bring in his train the souls of the dead to be 
born again, while the setting sun carried them away with him 
for ever. This belief perhaps throws light on the burial 
customs of other totemic peoples, who inter their dead 
according to certain fixed rules with their heads turned to 
particular points of the compass.''^ 

At funerals all the duties of an undertaker were per-At funerals 
formed by persons of the other class or phratry, and they 
alone were invited to the funeral feast. For example, if the the dead 
deceased was of the Raven class, the invited guests would all fomfed by 
be Wolves, not Ravens ; and these Wolves would perform the persons of 
last offices of respect to the dead Raven.® Indeed, we are cilXs 
told that a Tlingit employed persons of the other class or 
phratry to do everything for him—to build his house, to set 
up his totem pole, to pierce the lips and ears of his children, 
to initiate them into the secret societies, and so on. For 
these services he paid them and thereby shewed his respect 
lor them. “ The idea of giving property to a member of 
one's own phratry or of employing him in putting up the 
house was altogether abhorrent to Tlingit notions of 
propriety/’'^ Yet “according to the unwritten Tlingit 
law it was incumbent upon every one belonging to a phratry 
to house and feed any other member of that phratry who 
should visit him, no matter from how great a distance he 
might come.” ^ 

In their dances the Tlingits made much use of their Tlingit 
totemic badges or crests, the dancers appearing clad in 
dresses, masks, and so forth which represented the totemic dancers 
animal or thing, while they also mimicked the totem by mailed 




^ J. R. Swanton, “ Social Condition, 
Beliefs, and Linj^uistic Relationslnp 
of the Tlingit Indians,” Tweniy-Sixih 
Anmial Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), p. 430. 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 454 sqq,y 
vol. ii. p. 190. 

^ H. J. Ilolmberg^, “ Uber die 
Vblker des riissischen Amerika,” Acta 


Societatis Scicntiarn?n Fennicac^ iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) p. 324 ; A. Krause, 
Die 'Tlinkif-Indiafter^ p. 223 ;R. 
Swanton, “Social Condition, Beliefs, 
and Linguistic Relationship of the 
Tlingit Indians,” Annual 

Report of the Bureau cf American 
Ethnolog)fWashin^ton, 1908), p. 430. 
J. R. Swanton, of. cit. p. 435. 

J. R. Swanton, op. cit. p. 427. 
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their gestures, 
were imitated, 
mountain would 


Even such totems as mountains and rocks 
For example, a dancer who represented a 
imitate the clouds which rested on its side 


m 


fine weather or completely covered it in bad.^ 


When a 

monument was to be set up to the memory of a dead man, 
the Tlingits used to celebrate a great festival, to which guests 
were invited from far and near. However, such festivals 
were rare on account of their costliness. Sometimes the 
host would give away the whole of his property and that of 
his wife too, and would spend the rest of his days in abject 
poverty, living on the glorious memory of these few days of 
prodigal munificence. On the evening before the end of 
this great celebration, the host, who was generally a chief, 
retired with a slave to another apartment and there attired 
himself in a singular costume, which was often an heirloom, 
handed down with the greatest respect from many generations 
and never used but on such solemn occasions. It differed 
in different families, but always represented the totem either 
in part or complete, and was further adorned with scalps, 
human teeth, ribands, ermine skins, and so forth. The slave 
who helped to attire his master in this dress always received 
his freedom for the service. Thus disguised in the likeness 
of his totem the host came forth from"^ his place of conceal¬ 
ment and presented himself to his guests. At the samie 
moment a cry was raised in imitation of the cry of the 
Sacrifice of totcmic animal. On the precise manner of the cry depended 
the life of several slaves ; for if it was uttered in a peculiar 
way they were immediately put to death. Then the host 
and his family sang their ancestral songs, setting forth the 
origin of the family and the deeds of their fathers. After 
that the host sat down and distributed the presents among 
his guests. Having performed this rite he was entitled to 
assume the name of a deceased ancestor on the paternal 
side. The whole festival was called “ elevating the dead.’' 
We may conjecture that the meaning of the ceremony is 


slaves at 
funerals. 


^ J, R. vSwanton, “ Social Condition, 2 lu J. Holmberg, “ Uber die 

Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship Vblker cles russischen Amerika,” 
of the Tlingit Indians,” Tweniy-Sixth Societatis Scientiaruvi Femiicae, iv. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of (1856) pp. 327-329; W. H. Dali. 

American Ethnology/ (Washington, Alaska and its Resources^ pp. 418- 

1908), pp. 435 S(;. 420. 
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_^ed by the flingit theory of reincarnation ; it was 

probably supposed that the dead ancestor came to life again 
in the person of the descendant who assumed his name. 
Similarly the Hurons, the Iroquois, and other Indian tribes 
of the United States used to raise up the dead, as they 
imagined, by bestowing the name of the deceased upon a 
living person,* 

Polygamy is or used to be common among the rich 
Tlingits ; but the first wife enjoyed precedence and authority. 
A chief on the Nass River is reported to have had forty 
wives. According to the devoted Russian missionary, 
Father Innocentius Veniarninoff, who laboured among the 
natives ot Alaska in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
d linglit women had secondary husbands or legalised lovers, 
who were always either the brothers or near relations of the 
primary husband.** The custom perhaps points to a former 
practice of fraternal polyandry among the Tlingits. 

On the death of the husband, his brother or the son of 
his sister was bound to marry the widow. * The failure to 
fulfil this obligation sometimes led to bloody feuds. But if 
there was neither a brother nor a sister’s .son alive, the widow 
might choose a husband from the other class or phratry to 
which her late husband belonged.^ A man’s heir is his 
sister’s son, or, if there is none such, his younger brother."* 
A man and his wile’s mother shewed respect by not address¬ 
ing each other directly.'* Apparently' the Tlingits thought 
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^ RHations des JdsuiieSy 1642, pp. 
53 > ; id, 1644, pp. 66 sq. 

(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858) ; 
I.alitau, Mixurs des saiwages aviiri- 
quains 1724), ii. 434. 

^ M. J. Hohnberg, “ Ober die 
Volker des ru.s.sischen Anierika,” 
Acta Societatis ScUntiarum Fenmcac, 
iv. {1856) pp. 313, 315 sq. ; W. IT, 
Hall, Ai'aska and its Resources , pp. 
4 * 5 » 4^6 j A. .Ktause, Die 'Jlinkii- 
ludianevy pp. 220, 221. Father 
Veniarninoff, afterwards bi.shop of 
Kamchatka, “ alone of the Greek 
missionaries to Alaska lias left behind 
him an undying record of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, and love, l>oth to God 
and ^ man, combined with the true 
missionary fire. To him also we owe 
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mother. 


the first detailed account of the modern 
Aleutian character and mode of life ” 
(VV. IL Dali, yllaska and its Re¬ 
source Sy p. 385). 

IT J. riolmberg, “ Uber die 
Volker des russischen Amerika,’’ Atta 
Societafis Scienttarnm FennicaCy iv. 
(*^56) pp. 316, 325; W. IT Dali, 
Alaska and its Resiy/r ces, p. 416 ; 
A. Krause, Dte 'Jiinkit- Indianery j), 
221. 

^ TI. J. Holuibei'g, “ tJber die 
Volker des russischen Amerika/' 
Soctetatis Sctentiarum Fennicacy iv. 
(1856) p. 325; W. H. Dali, Alaska 
and its Resources y p. 417 ; A. Krause, 
Die Tlinkit-Indianery p. 122. 

J. R.Swanton, “Social C'ondition, 
•Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship 
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that this common rule of avoidance observed by a man 
his wife’s mother was a great law of nature which was 
recognised also by the lower animals ; for when they were 
digging for clams, which withdraw rapidly into the sand, 
they used to say, “ Do not go down so fast or you will hit 
your mother-in-law in the face.” ^ 


I 3. Toternisni among the Haidas 


The 

Haidas of 
the Queen 
Charlotte 
Islands. 


Scenery 
and climate 
of the 
Queen 
Charlotte 
Islands. 


The neighbours of the Tlingits on the south are the 
Haidas, who inhabit the Queen Charlotte Islands of British 
Columbia. These islands, so far as tradition allows us to 
judge, appear to be their original home ; but tb the north of 
them a branch of the Haidas, known as the Kaiganis, now 
occupies a portion of the coast of the Prince of Wales Archi¬ 
pelago in Alaska, from Clarence Strait westw^ard, together 
with Forrester’s Island.'^ The Queen Charlotte Islands form 
a chain nearly two hundred miles in length from north to 
south and arc divided by wide channels both from the main¬ 
land on the east and from the islands of Alaska on the north. 
A great part of the islands is rugged and mountainous, with 
peaks where the snow lies all through the year. Dense 
forests chiefly of spruce cover the land even to the water’s 
edge. The timber is often of magnificent growth, the 
straightness and height of the tree trunks being remarkable. 
Next to the spruce {Abies Menziesii), the western cedar 
{Thuja gigantea) aii'l the western hemlock {Abies 
Mertensiana) are the commonest trees. The luxuriance of 
the vegetation is favoured by the mildness and humidity of 
the climate ; in winter the raiii.s arc very he.avy, the sky 
persistently overcast with clouds, and gales frequent and 
violent. Snow sometimes falls, but seldom lies long except 
on the moiuitains. Hence in the moisture-laden atmosphere 
ferns and mos.scs grow abundantly, clothing the boies and 


of tl»e Tlingit Indians,'’ Ihvenly-Sixth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), p. 4'24* 

* J. R. Swanton, “ Social Condition, 
Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship 
of the Tlingit Indians,’' Twenty-Sixth 


Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1908), p. 459- 

George M. Dawson, Report ni 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, iSjS 
( Montreal, 18 80), p. 1 04 B ( Geolo^ ical 
Survey of Canada). 
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Bratttiies of the trees in the forest with a mantle oi vivid 
<rreen. Great trunks, fallen and dead, become at once a 
garden of moss, saplings, and shrubs. As the trees in 
sheltered spots almost dip their pendent boughs m the 
water, locomotion in any other way than by boat or canoe 
along the shore is nearly impossible. The eastern coast of 
the Islands is indented with many winding inlets and land¬ 
locked coves. On some of these deep and narrow fjords, 
where the mountains rise steeply from the shore to the 
height of thousands of feet, their upper gorges and shady 
hollows filled with snowdrifts, their lower slopes veiled in the 
sombre gloom of the pine.s, the scenery is of desolate and 
almost oppressive grandeur.' 

As the Haidas live almost exclusively on fi.sh, the 
and the salmon forming their staple diet, they pay little „„ 

attention to the interior of the country and turn their eyes 
chiefly to the sea, choosing the sites of their villages with villages 
reference to the halibut banks and coast fisheries which 
engross most of their time. Hence the villages often stand 
on bleak wind-swept rocks or islands, though generally with 
a sandy or gravelly beach near them where the canoes can 
land even in stormy weather. The substantially built 
wooden houses are placed side by side facing seaward, a tew 
feet above the high tide mark, and being unpainted soon 
a.ssume a uniform grey colour or grow green and mossy m 
the damp climate. A cloud of blue .smoke hovering over 
the village in calm weather reveals its presence from a 
distance ; and a nearer view discloses a forest ol carved 
posts in front of the houses, the stages for drying fish, and 
the canoes drawn up on the beach and covered, when not in 
use, with mats and boughs to prevent them from rvaiping 
and cracking in the sun.^ The Haidas are bold 
navigating the wide and stormy seas which surround their 
islands in their great canoes, which are hewn out of logs sUiiM 
of cedar. Some of these canoes can hold a hundred men 
with all their equipments for a long voyage. Ihey arc 
excellent sea boats, and in them the Indians undertake 

1 ij.y[,\^ZAi^'>yOXi^Repor:f on the Queen - G. M. Dawson, of, cit. pp. 44 

Charlotte Islands, iS^S (Montreal, 109 B, 1 15 « 

1880), pp. 14 B-43 B. 
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trading voyages of hundreds of miles to Victoria in 
Vancouver’s Island and thence to various towns in Puget 
Sound.^ 

Physically and mentally the Haidas are reputed the 
finest Indians of the North-West coast Their complexion 
is fairer and their features handsomer than those of the other 
tribes, and the Intelligent expression of their faces is not 
belied by a closer acquaintance with them. Unfortunately 
intercourse with the whites has deeply demoralized this 
gifted race, and they are now wasted by vice and disease. 
Even thirty years ago their villages were falling into decay, 
some of them being completely abandoned, while in others 
many houses shut up and mouldering away in the damp 
weather, rotting totem-poles, and paths choked with a rank 
growth of weeds told the melancholy tale of a people blighted 
by contact with an alien race.,^ 

The whole Haida stock is divided into two clans or classes, 
which are named respectively the Raven (Qoa/a or Hoyd) and 
the Eagle {Gitina or Got), These clans are strictly exogamous. 

A Raven man must many an Eagle woman, and an Eagle 
man must marry a Raven woman. Descent is in the female 
line ; that is to say, the child belongs to its mother's clan 
and inherits the rank and property of its maternal uncle. 
Thus if the mother is a Raven, the children are Ravens ; if 
she is an Eagle, they are Eagles. , So close is the relationship 
between persons of the same clan that marriage within it is, 
or used to be, viewed by the Haidas almost as incest. On 
the other hand, the members of the other clan were often 
considered downright enemies. Even husbands and wives 
did not hesitate to betray each other to death in the interests 
of their own families. “ At times,” says Mr. Swanton, 

“ it almost appears as if each marriage were an alliance 
between opposite tribes ; a man begetting offspring rather 
for his wife than for himself, and, being inclined to see 
his real descendants rather in his sister’s children than in 
his own. They it was who succeeded to his position and 


^ Jame.s G. Swan, The Haidah 
Indians of Queen Charlotte\<: Islands 
(Washington, 1874), pp. 2 sij, {Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge^ 
No. 267). 


G. M. T)awson, Report on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands^ ^^7^, pp. 
104 B , 117 B ; A. Krause, Die 
riinhit-Indianer, pp, 305 sq. 
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down his family line.” The two clans or classes 
are each subdivided into an indefinite number of groups 
or families, which usually take their names from towns or 
camping' grounds and appear to be simply local groups. Each 
family or local group enjoys several prerogatives Avhich it 
guards jealously : such are the right to bear certain personal 
names and the right to use certain badges or crests, which 
are generally representations of animals, though trees, shells, 
and objects of daily life also occur amongst them. These 
crests are tattooed on the bodies of their owners, painted 
on their faces, woven on their clothing, and carved on 
their houses and utensils. Each family as a rule has 
several crests, which are explained by traditions setting 
forth the adventures of an ancestor of the family. 
Most of these traditions tell of his encounter with an 
animal or a supernatural being, which from that time 
on became the crest of his family. Not all the members 
of the family use all its crests. At first the youth seems to 
possess the most general crest of the clan only ; thus if he is 
of the Eagle clan, he will have the eagle crest ; if he is of 
the Raven clan, he will have the bear and the killer-whale 
crests. As he attains higher ranlc by repeated distributions 
of property among members of the other clan, he becomes 
entitled to the privilege of using otlier crests ; but the use 
of the total number of crests belonging to the family seems 
to be restricted to its chief. With regard to these Haida 
crests Mr. J. R. Swanton, one of our chief authorities on the 
tribe, observes that “ they were originally obtained from some 
supernatural being or by purchase from another family. 
Although referred to by most writers as totems, they have, 
however, no proper totemic significance, their use being 
similar to that of the quarterings in heraldry, to mark the 
social position of the wearers.” Accordingly it would seem 
that these families or local groups cannot properly be 
described as totem clans; that term among the Haidas 
should be restricted to the 
of the Raven and the Eagle. 
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Somewhat different from the above is the account of 
the Haida social system given by the late Dr. George M. 
Dawson, to whom we owe the first fairly full description 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands and their inhabitants. 
According to him “ a single system of totems (Haida, 
k%valla) extends throughout the different tribes of the 
Haidas, Kaiganes, Tshimsiams, and neightouring peoples. 
The whole community is divided under the different 
totems, and the obligations attaching to totem are not 
confined by tribal or national limits. The totems found 
among these people are designated by the eagle, wolf, 
crow, black bear and Ji-n-whale (or killer'). The two last- 
named are united, so that but four clans are counted in alt. 
The Haida names for these are, in order, koot, koo-ji, kil-st- 
naka and s^a-mt-xa. The members of the different totems 
are generally pretty equally distributed in each tribe. Those 
of the same totem are all counted as it were of one family, 
and the chief bearing of the system appears to be on 
marriage. No one may marry in his or her own totem, 
whether within or without their own tribe or nation. A 
person of any particular totem may, however, marry one of 
any other indifferently. The children follow the totem of 
the mother, .save in some very exceptional cases, when a 
child newly born may be given to the father’s sister to 
suckle. This is done to strengthen the totem of the father 
when its number has become reduced. Ihc child is then 
spoken of as belonging to the aunt, but after it attains a 
certain age may be returned to the real mother to bring up. 

nolo}iy of the Haida (Leyden and New 
York, 1905), pp. II, 62; id. in 
Handbook of Ammcan Indians north 
of Me.xico, i. 522. Compare Fr. Boas, 
in Fifth Report of the Committee on the 
North-IVestern frihes of Canada, pp. 

26 sg. {Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion, Newcastle • upon - Tyne, 1889, 
separate reprint); id. in Twelfth Report 
of the Committee on the Tribes of North- 
iV&stern Canada, pp. 648 sqq. {Keport 
of the British Association, Bristol, 

1898). In tlie.se Reports Dr. Boas 
applies the term phratries to the two 
Haida divisions of the liaven and Eagle; 
but that term should be restricted to 


such eNOgainous tribal divisions as are 
themselves subdivided into minor exo- 
gamous groups, which .seems not to be 
tlie case with the Raven and the Eagle 
divisions among the Haidas. Accord¬ 
ingly in his memoir, Facial Tamtmp 
of the Indians of Northern British 
Columbia Boas h-as rightly 

designated the two exogamous divisions 
of the Haidas as clans, not phratries. 

1 G. Nf. Dawson, Report on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, 1878 (Montreal, 
i 88 o),p. 134 R. Dr. Dawson’s account 
is reproduced by Mr. A. Krause 
{Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 3^2). 
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If the later accounts of the Raid a system given by 
Messrs. Boas and Swanton are correct, as we may assume 
them to be, it would seem that Dr. Dawson confused some 
of the families or local groups v/ith the two exogavrious 
clans. The animal crests claimed by the families might 
easily give rise to such a confusion. With regard to these As a rule, 
crests we are told that while theoretically the crests used 
families of the Raven clan should be different from those Kaven and 
used by families of the Eagle clan, this distinction is not cirnfdffe 
maiiitained throughout in practice, since some crests, for eadi 
example the dogfish and the skate, are claimed by families 
both of the Raven and of the Eagle clan. But as a general are 
rule the two sets of crest.s do actually differ from each other.^ both clans. 
A family is not restricted to one crest. It may have, and Each 
often has, several crests or emblems which arc supposed to 
commemorate events in the early history of the family, several 
For example, one family has for its crests the frog, beaver, 
raven, and eagle ; another has the bear, moon, dogfish, 
killer -whale, wolf, and devilfish; another has the killer- 
whale, owl, bear, and woodpecker ; another has the bear, 
killer-Avhale, and moon; another has the halibut, eagle, 
beaver, and land - otter ; another has the frog, beaver, 
starfish, and evening sky ; another has the land -otter, 
killer-whale, woodpecker, and cirrus cloud ; another has the 
eagle, sculpin, and beaver ; another has the eagle, humming¬ 
bird, beaver, sculpin, and skate; another has the bear, 
killer-whale, hawk, rainbow, and stratus-cloud ; another 
has. the killer-whale, grizzly bear, and black bear ; another 
has the eagle, raven, sculpin, and frog ; another has the 
bear, moon, mountain-goat, killer-whale, storm-cloud, cirrus- 
cloud, and rock-slide ; another has the dogfish, eagle, frog, 
monster frog, and heaver. And so on,“ 

According to Dr. Boas\s enquiries the commonest crests Somccre.^ts 
or totems, as he also calls them, in the Raven clan are the 
killer-whale and the black bear ; and the commonest crest.s iiianothers. 
or totems in the Eagle clan are the eagle and beaver. Next 

^ J. R. Swanton, Cotitnhutions to the Committee on the North-Western 
the Ethnology of the Ilaida^ p. 107. I rihesof Canada^ pp. 648 sijej, {Report 

of the British tssoriatioji, Bristol, 

^ Fr, Boas, in Twelfth Report of 1898). 
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to them in frequency, though at a long interval, come in 
the Raven clan the tsamaos (a fabulous sea-monster) and 
the moon ; in the Eagle clati the sculpin, the frog, and the 
raven. In the Raven clan Dr. Boas found the woodpecker, 
tsilialas (killer-whale with raven wings), thunder-bird, hawk, 
wolf, and cirrus cloud, each respectively claimed as a crest 
by two families ; and the dogfish, devilfish, owl, land*otter, 
grizzly bear, sea-lion, mountain-goat, g'yttgdlyci^ rainbow, 
stratus cloud, storm-cloud, and rock-slide each respectively 
claimed by one family only. In the Beagle clan Dr. Boas 
found the dogfish claimed as a crest by two families, and 
the halibut, land-otter, starfish, humming-bird, skate (?), 
monster-frog ivatsat (a fabulous personage), zvasq (a fabulous 
whale with five dorsal fins), sgango (a monster), and evening 
sky, each respectively claimed by one family only. To 


Table of 

o'f'tiKr*'' put the result of Dr. Boas’s enquiries in tabular form 

two Haida 
clans. 


Raven Clan (22 disHnetfamilies) 


Killer-whale crest in 21 families. 


Black bear 

Tsamaos 

Moon 

W oodpecker 

Tsilialas 

Thunder-bird 

Hawk 

Wolf 

Cirrus cloud 
Dogfish 


2 „ 

2 j) 

I family. 


Devilfish crest in i family. 
Owl „ I „ 

Land-otter „ 1 ,, 

Grizzly bear crest in i family, 
.Sea-lion ,, i 

Mountain-goat crest in 
Gyitgalya „ 

Rainbow „ 

Stratus cloud „ 

Storm-cloud ,, 

Rock slide ,, 


I family. 

^ j» 

I n 

t r, 

I n 

T 


Eagle Clan (18 distinct families) 


Eagle crest in 17 families. 
Beaver „ 13 „ 

Sculpin ,, 9 ,, 

Frog „ 5 „ 

Raven „ 3 „ 

Dogfish „ 2 „ 

Halibut j, I family. 
T.and-otter crest in i family. 
Starfish ,, i „ 


Humming-bird crest in i family. 
Skate (?) „ I „ 

Monster-frog „ i „ 

IVatsat (a fabulous personage) crest in 
I family. 

IVasq crest in r family. 

Ggango „ I ,, 

Evening sky crest in i family. 


By a 
curious 
anomaly 
the raven 
i.s not a 


Thus, while the two set.s of crests mostly differ, the 
dogfish and the land-otter occur as crests both among the 
Ravens and the Eagle.s. It is remarkable that the raveri 
crest of the should appear as a crest in the Eagle clan and not, where 

Raven clan. 
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should expect to find it, in the Raven clan.^ This 
anomaly is a puzzle to the Indians themselves/^ 

The results of more recent researches conducted among 
the Haidas by Mr. J. R. Svvanton agree to a considerable 
extent with those of Dr, Boas. He finds that in the Raven 
clan the killer-whale and grizzly bear crests are the most 
frequent, and that next to them come the rainbow and 
the tsamaos (a fabulous sea-monster); while in the Eagle 
clan the eagle and beaver crests are the most frequent, and 
next to them come the sculpin and frog. The other crests 
are considerably less common, and many of them occur only 
in a single family. From this Mr. Swanton infers with 
some probability that the crests most frequently used are 
the oldest, and that those which occur only once or twice 
must have been acquired in comparatively recent times.^ 
He tells us that the killer-whale is considered the oldest 
cre53t of the Raven clan, and the eagle the oldest crest of 
the Eagle clan. “The killer-whale,” he says further, “was 
owned by every Raven family without exception ; and the 
eagle, by almost every Eagle family. Young men are said 
to have worn these first before assuming the more valued 
ones ; but young men of high family, not yet entitled to 
wear the higher crests, might nevertheless have them carved 
upon their grave-posts, if they died in early years. The 
town and family chiefs were always endeavouring to reserve 
certain crests for their own exclusive use, but the house 
chiefs were generally too powerful for this to go very 
far. The moon, however, seems to have been used 
exclusively by four or five of the highest Haida chiefs. 

. , . Possession of a crest was jealously guarded ; and if 
any chief learned that one of his crests had been adopted 
by a chief of a family that was considered of lower rank, 
he would put the latter to shame, and by giving away or 
destroying more property than the other chief could muster. 


rhe 

com inon 
crobts are 
probably 
ihe old 
crest* : 
tlie rare 
crests are 
probably 
ijie new 
ones. 


Possession 
of the. 
crests was 
jealously 
guarded. 


^ Fr. Boas, in Twelfth Report of 
the. Committee on the North- I'Ve stern 
Tribes of Canada.^ pp. 648 654 {Report 
of the British Association, Bristol, 
1898). Compare id. in Fifth Report 
oj the Committee on ihe North-Western 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 26 sq. {Report 


of the. British Association, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 

2 J. R. Swanton, Contribntiens . to 
the Etluwlogy of the Haida, p. 107. 

3 J. R. Swanton, op. cit, pp. 107- 
117. 
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Descent of 
the family 
as well as 
of the clan 
seems to 
be in the 
female line. 


Legends 
told by the 
Haidas to 
account for 
the origin 
of their 
crests. 

'I'he killer- 
whale crest. 


'Phe blue 
hawk crest. 


'Phe sea- 
lion crest. 


force him to abandon it. Thus a chief of the family of 
Those-born-at-Skidegate once adopted the mountain-goat ; 
but when the chief of Skedans heard of it, he gave aw^ay 
a great many blankets, and compelled him to relinquish itT ^ 

Descent in the family, as well as in the clan, appears 
to be in the female line, so that children take both their 
family name and their crest from their mother, not from 
their father. This is not indeed directly affirmed, so far 
as I have observed, by our authorities, but it seems to 
follow from some of their statements. Thus Mr. Swanton 
says that “if a man were very fond of his children, he 
might give them the right to use some of his own crests ; 
but these must be surrendered as soon as the children 
married. Occasionally a crest of this kind was kept 
through life ; and, according to tradition, one or two 
crests were given b}' the man who first obtained them to 
his children, and thus to the other clan.^’This statement 
implies that the accpiisition of a crest by a child from his 
father is unusual and abnormal; from which we may infer 
that normally the crest is inherited by children from their 
mother. 

As specimens of the legends told by the Haidas to 
account for the origin of their crests we may cite the 
following. The killer-whale crest has been used by 
people of the Raven clan from the time when they came 
from the mythical marine being called Foam-Woman. 
One of her daughters wore a blanket with the figure of 
a killer-whale’s dorsal fin on it, and ever since then the 
women of the Raven family called People-of-Pebble-Town 
have worn similar blankets at potlatches^ Again, the same 
Raven family is said to use the blue hawk crest because 
they saw the bird on a certain mountain where blue 
hawks live; the blue hawk and the thunder-bird are 
represented in carvings in almost exactly the same form, 
and both are employed as crests by the Raven family 
called People-of-Pebble-Town,^ Again, the same Raven 
famil}^ used wooden war-helmets carved in the shape of 


^ J. R. Swanton, Coninbutions to 
the Ethnology of the Ilaida, pp. 107 sq, 
2 J. R. Swanton, op, cit, p. 107. 


^ J. R. Swanton, op. cit, p. 108. 
J. R. Swanton, t.c. 
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because a iiiernber of the clan is said to have 
found the first sea-lion and to have made a hat for 
him,S5elf out of the skin of its head.^ Again, the Ravens The rain- 
adopted the rainbow as a crest, because the chief of all 
supernatural beings in the woods, called Supernatural-One- 
upon-whom-it-thunders, was a Raven power and used to 
appear as the rainbow when he was in full dress.^ Again, The 
the cumulus and cirrus clouds were the full dress costume 

and cirrus 

of the supernatural being called The-One-in-the-Sea, and as cloud 
he Avas a Raven, the Ravens adopted these clouds as their 
crests.^ Again, the Raven people use the flicker or The wood- 
golden-winged woodpecker as a crest, because a man 
the People-of-Pebble-Town, a Raven family, killed the first 
flicker, stuffed its skin, and put it on his hat;^ The moon, The moon, 
mountain-goat, and tscwiaos are crests imported by the 
Raven people from the Tsimshians. The tsamaos was a ^tsamaos 
personification of driftwood or the “ tide-walker ; it could 
assume several different shapes, such as that of a sea-lion 
and a black whale/'' The eagle crest was used by the The eagle 
Eagle people when their families “ first came out ” from 
their great mythical ancestress, who rejoices in the title 
of Property-raaking-a-Noise. The beaver crest of the The beaver 
Eagle people was brought back from the Tsirnshian country 
by the children of Property-making-a-Noise. The dogfish, The dog- 
another crest of the Eagle people, was first used by a man 
of the P'ood-giving-Town-People or, as they were sometimes 
called, Those-born-at - Skidegate-Creek, who are a Raven 
family. He found a dogfish on the beach and adopted 
it as a crest, but gave it to one of his children', who was 
necessarily an Eagle. That is how the dogfish came to 
be a crest of the Eagle people. At the same time we 
are told that Property-making-a-Noise, the ancestress 
of the Eagles, had a dogfish tattooed on her back 
w^hen she went to the Tsirnshian country.'' Again, a The raven 
man of the Gitins-of-Skidegate, an Eagle family, was 
unfortunately poisoned by eating clams while he lived in 


^ J. R. Swan ton, Contributions to 
the Ethnology of the Haida^ p. 108. 

J. R. Swanton, /.r. 

^ J. R. Swanton, op, cit, p. 109. 


^ J, R. Swanton, t.o. 
J. R, Swanton, l.c. 
J. R. Swanton, l,o. 
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the Tsimshian country; and to console his friends for^ tt 
domestic bereavement they were given a raven hat. That 
i.s how the Eagle people come to have the raven for a 
crest. The sculpin crest was also received by the Eagle 
people at the same time; it was first carved on the front 
of a grave-post.V Again, a child playing on the beach 
found the first starfish. He picked it up and dried it 
and played with it a long time. Indeed he liked it so 
much that he begged his friends to carve it on his grave- 
box. Since then his friends, who were Eagle people, have 
used the .starfish as a crest. Again, two Eagle families, 
called respectively Those-born-at-Skedans and Sea-Lion- 
Town-People, tie humming-birds to their hair as a crest, 
because the great mythical ancestress of the Eagle people, 
Djilaqons, iikewi.se wore a humming-bird fastened to her 
hair in a peculiar manner. Again, the Eagle people are 
said to have adopted the heron as a crest because once, 
when an Eagle man was returning empty-handed from the 
chase, a heron came out just at the stern of his canoe." 

The Haidas had a comparatively \vell-deveIoped system 
of art, which they applied to the decooition of houses, canoes, 
paddles, horn-spoons, boxes, trays, dance-hats, masks, rattles, 
batons, and so forth ; and among the patterns employed for 
this purpose the figures of their totemic or crest animals 
were by far the commonest.® Indeed, so far did the 
artistic bent of the people carry them in this direction that 
in the opinion of Dr. Boas it even reacted on their social 
sy.stem and proved a most important factor in developing it* 
Formerly, every Haida had his crest tattooed on some 
part of his person, generally on the legs, arms, or breast, 
most commonly on the back of the hand and forearm. 
Apparently the Haidas never tattooed their faces. The 
patterns were carefully and .symmetrically drawn by pricking 
the skin and rubbing in charcoal, so that they stood out in 
a bluish tint on the copper-coloured skin. While evevy 
member of a hoasehold had one of the family crests 


1 J. R, Swanton, Contributions^ to 
the Ethnoloiv of the Haida, pp. .109 sq, 
3 J. R. Swan ton, op. cit. p. iio. 

^ f. R. Swan ton, op. cit. pp. 122 
sqq.\ 136 sqq.y 143 -W- 


4 Fr. Boa.s, in Twelfth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada, p. 676 [Report of the British 
Associaiio-ny Bristol, 1898). 
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^)ed on his body^ the head or chief of the house used to 
have every one of them tattooed on his person in order to 
shew his relation to them all. Among the crests so tattooed 
which have been observed and recorded are the halibut, cod¬ 
fish, 2msA'(? (a mythical monster), frog, humming-bird, crow, 
bear, moon, rainbow, dragon-fly, starfish, skate, thunder-bird, 
killer-whale, sculpin, and dogfish. Some of these creatures 
were represented with a fair attempt at realism.^ 

While the Haidas appear not to have tattooed their 
faces, on the other hand they painted their crests on them, 
sometimes with a close resemblance to nature, laying on the 
patterns in black, red, blue, and green colours mixed with 
grease. Thus a man might paint a very natural halibut in 
red and black on bis face, the head of the fish appearing on 
his brow and the tail on his cheek, and the rest of the fish 
occupying the intermediate portion of his countenance. 
Another would paint a killer-whale in black over his right 
eyebrow and a whale in red over his left eyebrow. A 
third would adorn the right side of his face with the likeness 
of a dog-salmon in red and black ; while a fourth would 
decorate the front of his face with the figure of a devil-fish 
in red and black, the body with its goggle-eyes being 
plastered on his forehead, while the tentacles of the creature 
sprawled over his cheeks. Another would depict the sun 
as a disc with rays between his eyes, while another would 
display the crescent moon on his forehead or chin and lower 
jaws. Another would daub the upper part of his forehead 
with red to represent the red sky of evening ; while another 
would encircle the whole of his face with red patches or 
cover it with red spots to imitate cirrus clouds either seen on 
the horizon across the sea or lit up by the warm rays of the 
rising or setting sun. Tn these last and in other cases the 
patterns are, however, so purely conventional that their 
meaning could not be understood without explanation.^ 
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1 G. M. Dawson, Report on the 
Queen Charlotte Islmds^ pp. 

io8 B, 134 B sq.x J. G. Swan, The 
Haidah Indiam (Washington, 1874)} 
pp. 3 sqg.^ with Plates 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 
{Smithsonian Cont-nhutions to JCnow- 
iecigCy No. 267) ; J. R. Swanton, 
VOL. in 


Contributions to the Ethnolog)' of the 
Haida^ pp. 141 with Plates XX., 
XXI. 

- I'ranz Boas, Facial Paintings of 
the Indians of Northern British 
Columbia^ pp. 13 wiih Plates 

I.-VI, {The Jesup North Pacific 
U 
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But the most elaborate and imposing representations 
Haida crests are those which they carved and painted on the 
wooden pillars commonly known as totem-poles or totem- 
posts. Such monuments were set up by other Indian tnbcws 
of North-West America, but among none of them were the 
totem-poles so numerous, so large, and so elaborately carved 
as among the Flaidas. These poles were Irom thirty to 
sixty feet high ; and as there were on an average at least two 
of them for each house, a Haida village seen from a distance 
used to present the appearance of a patch of burnt forest 
with bare, bristling tree-trunks. The cost of erecting such 
monuments was very considerable, sometimes, it is said, even 
amounting to several thousand dollars, so that only vcr}/* 
wealthy people could afford to set them up. The totem- 
poles were of several kinds, amongst which we may 
distinguish two principal classes, tlie house-poles {ke')(en) and 
the mortuary-poles The house-poles are pillars from 

thirty to fifty or sixty feet high, and three feet v/idc at the 
base, tapering slightly upwards. They are hewn each out 
of a single cedar tree, and are hollowed out behind like a 
trough to make them light enough to be set up without 
much difficulty. One such pole is, or u.sed to be, planted 
firmly in the earth at the front of eveiy house and abutting 
against it, and an oval hole cut through the pole serves as 
the doorway. These pole.s are generally covered with 
grotesque figures, carved and painted, and closely grouped 
together from base to summit.^ “ Speaking generally/^ says 
Mr. Swan ton, “ there were two varieties of house-poles : (i) 
those which merely bore crests, and (2) those which 
illustrated some story. In the former class, crests belonging 
to the family of the house-owner and to that of his wife 
were usually placed together upon the pole, although 
occaskjnally all the crests were taken from one family ; but, 
as will be seen in what follows, there was no fixed rule for 
the order in which these .should be arranged.” “ Thus, for 


Expedition^ Memoir of the A mer/am 
Mmeum of Natural History^ 189S). 

* J. G. Swan, 'I'he Haidah Indians 
of Queen Ckarlottds Islands (Washing¬ 
ton, 1874), ]). 3 ; G. M. Dawson, 
Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands^ 


1878, pp. 115 B, 11611, 

Woldt, Capitain Jacobsen's Raise an 
der Nordxvestkiiste Americas (t.eipsic, 
1884), pp. 40 Sl/(/. 

- J. }L Swanton, Contributions to 
the Ethno/ojy}' of the Haida, p. 122. 
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a pole Avbich formerly stood in front of a house oi 
an Kas^le family called Those-born-at-Saki, in the town of 
Ninstints, exhibits an eagle at the top and a bear at the 
bottom, both of which were crests of the husband’s family ; 
while between them is carved the wolf, the crcfst of his wife, 
who was a Raven woman of the family called Xagi-lown- 
Feople. Again, a pole whicVi stood at Skidegate shews a 
dogfish at the top and a raven immediately beneath it, 
whTle at the bottom is the killer-whale. Of these the dogfish 
and raven were the crests of the wife, who was of the Kagle 
clan j while the killer-whale was the crest of her husband, 
who was of the Raven clan. Another pole which stood at 
Skidegate displays at the bottom the wife’s crest, a grizzly 
bear, and above it two crests of the husband, a raven and a 
wnsgVy a fabulous monster, part wolf and part killer-whale, 
who hunts for black whales at night ar\d brings them away 
on his back. In this case the wife was a Raven woman 
of the family of Those-born-at- Rose-Spit, and her husband 
wms an Eagle man of the family of the Big-House-People. 
Another pole exhibits at the top a grizzly bear, the crest 
of the wife, who was a Raven woman of the family of 
Those-born-at-Rose-Spit ; and below the bear are carved 
successively a dogfish, a raven, and an eagle, all crests c^f 
the husband, who was an Eagle man of the family of the 
Rotten-House-People, At the top the pole ends in a tall 
cylinder with circles cut round it, one above the othei. 
This stands for a chiefs cylindric al hat which was made in 
segments ; and the more segments it had, the more honour¬ 
able was the hat. Another pole has a beaver and an eagle, 
the wife’s crests, at the top, and below them the moon and a 
grizzly bear, both crests of the husband, wTio was a Raven, 
while his wife was an Eagle. Another pole displays, from 
bottom to top, the grizzly bear, the moon, and two figures 
intended to represent mountain-goats, all of them crests of 
the husband, who was a Raven, chief of the Sand-Town- 
People. Surmounting all are two watchmen, as they are 
called, figures of human beings wearing the usual tall flat- 
topped hats. Some families had two, others had three of 
these watchmen. In Haida myths similar figures aie 
mentioned on the house-poles of the supernatutal beings , 
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and it is said that they always gave warning when an enemy 
approached or anything happened which the owner of the 
pole ought to know. They are not used as crests. Yet 
another pole exhibits at the bottom a killer-wbale, and 
above it the moon, both, crests of the husband, who was 
a Raven, and chief of the Febble-Town-People; above the 
moon appears the raven, the crest of his wife, who was an 
Eagle woman ; and surmounting all is a figure of the chief 
himself holding one of the much-prized copper plates under 
each arm. To put a portrait of the house-owner on his 
pole was not uncommon.^ 

These and similar house-poles are purely heraldic. 
Others are carved to illustrate the myths „ and legends of 
the tribe. These .Mr. Swanton calls story-poles. They 
are clearly parallel to the monuments of ancient art, whether 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek, or Roman, which 
set forth the sacred traditions and religious beliefs of the 
people who erected them. For example, a pole, which 
stood at Kloo and belonged to an Eagle chief of the family 
of Those-born-at-Skedans, exhibits at the bottom a man 
squattingand wearing an immensely tall cylindrical hat which 
reaches from his head to the top of the pole. On either 
side of the hat is a series of three human beings, one above 
the other, clinging with their hands to the cylindrical hat, as 
if to support themselves by it. The pole illustrates a story 
that Raven caused a flood, whereupon a chief named Kenk, 
with great presence of mind, clapped his hat on his head, 
and as it grew longer and longer his people swarmed up it 
to escape from the rising tide of waterf'^ Again, a pole 
which belonged to a Raven chief of the Eagle-House-People 
is illustrated and thus described by Mr. Swanton: It 


^ J. R. Swanton, Ccmtributiom to 
the Ethnology of the Haida^ pp. 122- 
124, with Plates I. and II. As to the 
cylindrical hats worn by chiefs Prof. 
P.'. B. Tyior observes that “ the 
original form of this head-dress may be 
the native Ijasketry hat, which passes 
into a wooden helmet surmounted by 
a cylindrical turret, the number of 
division.^ {^skil) indicating the wearer’s 
rank or dignity, and being said to 
represent the num])er of potlatches or 


feasts given by the wearer. It is now 
only worn in ceremonial dances, but 
its representation is frequent in paint¬ 
ings and carvings ’’ {Journal of the 
Anthropological/nslltuie, xxviii. (1899) 

p. 134 ). 

- J. R. Swanton, Coniribntions ta 
the Ethnolagy of the Ilaiday 124 
sq.^ with Plate V. 2 ; Franz Boas, 
Indian Isc he Sagen mn der nord- 
pacijischen Kiiste AMerii'as (Berlin, 
i 895 )» P- 308. 
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:«iis episodes' from the Raven story. At the bottom 
is a figure of the beaver who owned the first house, salmon- 
lake, and salmon-trap, and who adopted Raven. The small 
human figure on the head of which thi.s beaver has its front- 




legs is Raven himself. Above is another figure of Raven Pole 


playing with the crescent moon which surrounds the head 

r n.-ai Tt TY j • . ... t lie story 


only 

^ V moon. 


of Butterfly,, Raven’s companion. This refers to the theft how' Ra ven 
of the moon by Raven. Butterfly is introduced 
because he used to go about with Raven,. The figure 
above this, with a frog in its mouth, is said to represent the 
grandfather of Raven at this time, the frog simply fi.lling up 
space. Still higher Raven is seen in the act of stealing 
the beaver’s salmon-lake. The lake is the cross-hatched 
surface curled round the two .‘^almon. The frog on Raven’s 
hat is said to be merely for ornament; and the segmented 
part rising above it is, as usual, a chiefs dance-hat. On 
lop of this dance-hat, finally, Raven appears again in the 
form of a bird holding the moon in his bill, as he flew with 
it through the smoke-hole.” ^ Again, a pole which stood 
before the house of a Raven chief near Masset illustrjaies 


the story of the man who married a bear, a story w?i|ii:h, 


like the theit of the moon by Raven, has its parallel am\dig 
the riingits ; lor they tell how a woman, roaming the w 6d 
in search of berries, strayed into a bear’s den, and how 
was obliged not only to marry the bear, but to be herst lf 

1 __ _ 1 • * 1 I ifi - _ . - - - . * 


changed into a she-bcar/^ On the 11 aid a house-pole, which, 


^ J. K. Swan ton, Ontri(>Hiions to 
fhe AJythj/o^iy of the Haida, p, 125, 
with Plate lit, 4* "Phe Tlingits also 
tell how Raven (Vehl) corurived to 
steal the moon fiotn a chief who. kept 
it shut up in a box, and how on opening 
the box Raven allowed the moon to 
tly up into the sky, w'here it ha.s since 
remained. In the same way he 
liberated the sun and star.s, which the 
same chief had kept in tw'o other 
boxes; for till then the world had 
been dark. Thu.s it was Raven who 
set the great lights in tlie sky to 
lighten the day and the night. See H. 
J. Holmbcrg, Uber die Volker des 
russischen Amerika,” Ada Sodetaih 
Scietiharum Aennicae^ iv. (1856) 
pp. 336-339; and for a fuller and 


somewhat different version of th^ 
legend, see Franz; Boas, tndianiseh^ 
von dor nord-pacifiscken Kiiste 
Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 311-313 




The myth contains a good example of 
the widespread story of the Virgin 


the 

Birth. In order to obtain access to 
the chief s house Raven turns himself 
into a blade of grass or a pine-cone, 
which is swallowed hy the chiefs 
daughter in .a draught of water. 
Thereupon she becomes pregnant and 
gives birth to a child, who is no other 
tluuj Raven himself. 

II. J. IT'.)lmberg, “ Uber die 
Volker des russischen Ainerika/’ Acta 
Socidatis Scientiarum Fennicae^ iv. 
{1856) pp. 310 sq. A similar story, 
except as to the transformation of the 
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illusLratiiig 
the story 
ho\v a man 
married a 
bear wife. 


Pole 

illustrating 
the story 
how a man 
made lovi" 
to a bear’s 
wife and 
wa!5, eaten 
by the be<r.r. 


Pole 

illustrating 
the story 
of the ma' 
in thefisly ^ 
bell}* 

/ ; 


tells the tale of the mail and his bear-wife, the principal 
figure is the Griziily-Bear-Woman. She clasps in her hands 
what appears to be a long tongue lolling out of her mouth ; 
however, we are told that this object is not her tongue but 
a labret, such as all Haida women used to wear in their 
lower lips. On her head the Bear-Woman wears the usual 
conical dance-hat, divided into segments by circles and 
surmounted in this case by a beads cub, which thus sits on 
the top of the pole. In her arms the Bear-Woman clasp.s two 
more of her cubs, and a. little lower down is a full-length 
figure of a bear representing her husband. At the bottom 
of the pole, above the oval opening which formed the 
doorway of the house, are carved a frog and a raven, which 
have apparently no reference to the story of the Bear- 
Wonian.\ Another Haida house-pole, which formerly 
stood in the village of Masset, also illustrates the legend of 
the man and the bear. The story ran that Toivats the 
hunter went to the house of Hoorts the bear, when the bear 
not at home. In his absence the hunter made love to 
th<l bear’s wife. Coming home the bear found his wife in 
coiRision and accused her. She denied the charge, but the 
bar, was still suspicious, and when she went out to draw 
vUrTr and fetch wood, he tied a magic thread to her dress, 
nqfyd following this clue he found her with her gallant, whom he 
led. On the Haida post the injured bear is represented in 
act of devouring the man who had injured hirn.^ Another 
lOUse-pole, whether Haida or Tsirnshian is uncertain, 
exhibits a scene which has sometimes been taken for Jonah 
in the fish’s belly. It certainly represents a man in the 
belly of a killer-whale, but the legend which it illustrates 


wpnian into a bear, is told by 
tl\e Tsimshians. See Kranz Boas, 
Indianischc Sa^en von der nord- 
pacifischen Ki'tsfe Aminkas, pp. 
294 sq, 

^ J. R. Swanton, Contributions to 
the Ethnology cf the Haida, p. 127, 
will) Plate V. i. As to the labrets 
which the Haida women used to wear 
in their lower lips, see G. M. Dawson, 
Rep 07 ‘t on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
iSjS, p[>. 108 B sq. They were made 


of wood or bone and projected at 
light angles to the plane of the face. 
One of them has been found to 
measure 3^ inches iu length by 2^ 
inches in width. 

K. B. Tylor, “On the Totem- 
post from the Haida Village of Masset,” 
Journal of the A nthropological Institnte, 
xxviii. (1899) pp. 133-135, with I'late 
XII. This tine totem-pole, w'hich is 
more than forty feet high, now stands 
in the grounds of Fox Warren, near 
Wey bridge. 
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to be of purely native origin.' In the British 
Museum there is a totern-pole from the Flaida village of 


Kayang, near Masset, in Queen Charlotte Island. The 

^ ^ 1 ."_. 1 .. — It 


carving^s on the pole refer to a story which sets forth how 
Raven'' (, Yetl), swimming in bird shape under water, was 
caught on the line of some fishermen; how they tried to 
hard him into the boat, how he clung for dear life to the 
bottom with his claws, how they tugged and better tugged, 
till at last the line suddenly slacking they all collapsed in 
the bottom of the boat. When they pulled themselves 
together and examined the hook, they found sticking on it 
a piece of Raven’s beak, which had snapped clean off in the 
desperate tussle. They did not know what to make of_ it, 
but took it ashore with them, and while they were confabbing 
over it in the hut, who should walk in but Raven himself, 
looking just like a man, but hiding his broken nose. He 
cajoled the assembled sages into letting him have the piece 
of his beak in his hand to look at, but no .sooner had he got 
it than he clapped it on his broken nose; the pieces joiner 
together, and away he flew through the smoke-hole m the 
roof.^ The story is of special interest for its references to 
the bird shape of Raven, who in the native mythology, 
despite his name, commonly appears as a man. 

Besides the tall house-pole which stood in tront of the 
house the greatest Haida chiefs had an inside pole, which 
stood in the middle of the rear part of the house, and the 
seat just in front of it was always reserved for persons of the 
highest rank. These inside poles were also carved with figures 
odhe family crests, one above the other ; for example, on one 
we see, from bottom to top, a frog, a hawk, a raven with 
two frogs in. its mouth, and a grizzly bear ; another represents 
an eagle above and a cormorant below; and so on.' 

■ E. B. Tylor, “On two British crayfish, _ and killer-whale beneatli 


Pole 

illustrating 
t.he story 
how 
Raven's 
befik was 
broken and 
ni ended 
iigaiii. 


Inner 
h ouse- 
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Colund.Han House-posts with lotemic 
Carv.ings, in the Pitt-Rivers Musevun, 
Oxford, of the Anthropological 
Institu/e, xxviii. (1899) pp. 136 sq., 
with Plate XIIl. The Pitt-Kuers 
Museum at Oxford possesses another 
fine Hakla house-pole from the village 
of Masset. It is over forty feet high 
and exhibits two “watchers” at the 
top, with figures of the raven, frog, 


them. See E. B. Tylor, “ Note on 
the Haida Totem-post,” Mdii^ ii. 
(1902) pp. r .vy. with Plate A. 

'2 T. A. Joyce, “A Totem Pole in 
the British Museum,” Journal of the 
Anthropological InstituU, xxxiii. (1903) 
pp. 90 sq.^ with Plate XIX. 

' J. R. Swanton, Contributions id the 
Mythology of the Ilanla, p. 1 28, with 
l‘late V. 2. 
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Like the house-poles, the mortuary - poles may 

be divided into two classes, namely, grave-poles which 
contain or support the remains of the dead, and memorial- 
poles which are simply erected in honour of the departed, 
whether man or woman.. To the Haidas, however, there is 
no essential distinction between the tAvo. 3oth are called 
by them “ grave-father,” and both sorts were set up by the 


ftwo 
sorts, VIZ. 
those which 
support the 
remains of 
the dead 
and those 
"Which 

merely com- - . 

memorate successor of a dead chief when he entered on office. The 
ihtm.. mortuary - poles, though sometimes as ponderous as the 
house-poies, were generally not so tall anxl not so elabor¬ 
ately decorated. They stood, as a rule, on the narrow strip 
of land between the houses and the beach, but in no 
determinate relation to the dwellings. The most elaborate 
form of these mortuary-poles was called “ two grave-fathers,” 
and consisted of a long box with a carved front, capable of 
holding several bodies, and raised upon two posts instead 
" of one. The carving on the box might represent the crest 
of the decea.sed.* In other cases the grave-bo.x was placed 
on the top of a single pole or let into the top of the pole 
itself. But whether any bodies were placed on the pole or 
not, it was sometimes carved in imitation of a true grave-pole, 
stout planks being nailed across it at the top to resemble the 
front of a grave-box. Both on the shaft and on the cros.s- 
piece might be carved the crests of the deceased. Other 
mortuary - poles are purely commemorative; they neither 
support nor pretend to support the remaims of the dead. 
A.S a rule they consisted of a shaft either plain or slightly 
decorated with a figure carved at the bottom and another 
at the top; these figures often represented the crests of the 
person in whose memory the monument was erected. Bor 
example, a memorial pole set up in honour of a Raven 
man exhibits a long flattened quadrangular shaft with a 
grizzly bear at the bottom and a raven perched on the top. 
The .shaft and the raven together stand for the mythical 
killer-whale called RaVen-fin {Tsilialas). On the front of 
the fin were originally hung two of tho.se copper plate.s, on 
which the Indian.s of this coast used to set an extravagant 


* G. M. Dawson, Report on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands^ pp. 

* 33 * 4 '^ K j J. I<> Swanton; Contri^ 


button 's to the Ethtology of the Ilaida^ 
p. 129. 
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It was not uncommon thus to lay up a dead man's 
coppers, as they were called, on his monument^ Again, 
a memorial pole for a chiefs wife, a Raven w'oman of the 
Sand-Town-People, consists of a plain cylindrical column 
with a figure of the mythical Cloud-Woman at the bottom 
and the long-billed figure of a flicker or golden-Mdnged 
woodpecker perched on the top. Both the Cloud-Woman 
and the woodpecker were crests used by the woman’s 
family.'^ ' 

The possession of certain crests was not the only Family 
prerogative of a Haida family. Each family had in addition 
the use of certain names,—personal names, house-names, Haidas. 
canoe-names, even names of salmon-traps and spoons. A first¬ 
born son might be called by the name of the mother’s eldest 
brother, and the second-born by the name of the mother’s 
second brother, or by one of the additional names of the 
first. But a large proportion of Haida personal names Many 
were based on the belief in the transmigration of souls, {'ainer^ 
Phis belief was general among the Haidas : they thought among the 
that the soul of a dead ancestor was often reborn in the blsecron*^^ 
person of one of his descendants, and whenever this was 
supposed to have happened, the newborn child naturally : 

received the name of the ancestor or ancestress who had 
come to life again in him or her. The medicine-men or nanie 
shamans professed to learn in a dream or a vision the name 
of the person who had just been reincarnated, and the often the 
infant was named accordingly. To this imaginary power of 
detecting the dead am.ong the living the Haida medicine- father, of 
men owed a large part of the influence which they exercised ^ suppoLd 
over the people. It was believed that a man was always be a 
reborn into his own clan and generally into his own family. 

Thus a Raven man always came to life again as a Raven, 
never as an Eagle ; and similarly, however often an Eagle 
man might die and be reborn, at each reincarnation he 
would still be an Eagle to the end of time. From this it 
follows that no man could be reborn in his own son, since 

^ J. R. Svvanton, Cofitrihiitions to jSyS, p. 14S n. 
hthnclogy 0/ the Haida, p. 130, 2 wSwanton, CoiitribtUions to 

with Plate V. 3; G. M. Dawson, thi Ethnology of the Haida, p. 13 1 , 

Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands, with Plate VI11. i. 
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in virtue of the laws of exogamy and female descent the 
son of a Raven man was never a Raven, but always an 
Eagle, and similarly the son of an Beagle man was never 
an Eagle, but always a Raven. But while a man 
could not be reborn in his son he might be reborn in his 
grandson, since the grandson always belonged to his 
paternal grandfather's clan, though not to his father’s. For 
example, a Raven man had an Eagle son, and the Eagle 
son had a Raven son, so that on the Haida principles of 
descent and transmigration the Raven grandfather might be 
reborn in the person of his Raven grandson. This may 
explain why among the Haidas, whenever the name of the 
reborn ancestor w’as not revealed by the medicine-man, a 
newborn male child received the name of his paternal 
grandfather, provided that the grandfather belonged, as he 
often did, to the same family as his grandson. But if the 
grandfather was of a different family, his name could not 
ordinarily be employed; and in that case the grandson 
would have to receive a name from one of his great-uncles 
or from some other male member of the family. A girl 
also received her name from her paternal grandfather’s kin,' 
Perliaps the Haida custom and belief in this matter may 
throw light on the practice of naming sons after their 
paternal grandfathers which has prevailed elsewhere. l"or 
example, among the ancient Greeks the custom was to 
name tlie first-born son after his paternal grandfather ; it 
was rare to name him after his own father.''^ It is possible 
that this Greek practice points back to a theory of 
reincarnation combined with a system of exogamy and 
mother-kin, which ensured that a man should always belong 
to his grandfather’s clan but never to that of his father. 
To say nothing of Pythagoras’s doctrine of transmigration, 
there are some imiependent grounds for thinking that 


’ J. R. Swanton, Contributions to 
the. Etliuolog)/ of the HaidaT^ pp. 117 
sq. ; C.I. M. Dawson, Jteport on the 
Queen Charlotte h/ands, tSyS^ pp. 
122 B, 131 B. 

2 Demosthenes xxxix. 27, xliii. 74 ; 
Plato, Laches, p. 179 a; Isaeus, ii. 
36. The passages of Demosthenes and 
Plato are quoted liy my friend Mr. W. 


. Wysc in his learned commentary on 
Isaens, ii. 36 and iii. 30. See further 
Hermann - BUiirmer, Lekrbuch der 
grie' iuschen Privatalierthiimery ' ]). 
284 ; W. SiTiit.h’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman rlntiquit/es, Third Edition, 
ii. 233 ; Daremberg cl Saglio, Diction- 
naire des Antiquitts, grecqi^es et 
roniaines, s, 7 k ‘ Nornen,’ vii. 88 sq. 
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With regard to the .social obligations which members of .Social 
the same totemic clan lay under to each other Dr. Dawson 
tells us that an Indian on arriving at a strange village, bent on 
where he may apprehend hostility, would look for a house ofXllamc 
indicated by its carved post as belonging to his totem, and totemic 
make for it. The master of the house coming out, may if respect of 
he likes make a dance in honour of his visitor, but in any each other, 
case protects him from all injury. In the same way, should 
an Indian be captured as a slave by some warlike expedition, 
and brought into the village of his captors, it behoves any 
one of his totem, either man or woman, to present tliem- 
selves to the captors, and singing a certain sacred song, 
offer to redeem the captive. Blankets and other property 
are given for this purpose. Should the sjave be given up, 
the redeemer sends him back to his tribe, and the relatives 
pay the redeemer for what he has expended. Should the 
captors refuse to give up the slave for the property offered, 
it is considered rather disgraceful to them. This at least is 
the custom pursued in regard to captives included in the 
same totem .system as themselves by the Tsimshians, and it 
is doubtless identical or very similar among the Haiclas, 
though no special information on this subject was obtained 
from them.” ^ 

As the Haidas intermarry with neighbouring Indian \n 
tribes who have similar, though not identical, systems of 
totem ism and exogamy, it is nece.s.sary for the purpose of other tribes 
such intertribal marriages to determine the equivalence of 
the various totemic clans in the dilTerent tribes. On this to the 
subject we are told that “ theoretically a man of the Raven 
clan was reckoned in that clan, wherever he might go ; and 
the Ravens among whom he settled were his uncles, elder 
and younger brothers, sisters and nephews. This would be 
as true at Sitka or in the Chilkat country, or, for that 
matter, in Florida, as on the Queen Charlotte Islands ; but 

^ See F. b.Jevons, “Greek Law and ^ G. M. Dawr.on, Report on the 
Folk Ix)re,” ix. (1895) Queen Charlotte Islands^ rSyS^ p. 

pp. 248 sq,\ J. E. King, “Infant 134 n. 

Burial,” ibid, xvii. (1903) pp. 83 sq. 
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it so happens that the crests of the Raven clan agree with 
those of the Bear and Wolf clans among the Tsiinshian, 
while the crests of the Eagle clan agree with those of the 
Raven and Eagle clans among the latter people; and, since 
crests are considered much more important than the mere 
name of the clan, each Haicia clan considers the two 
Tsimshian clans bearing its crests its ‘friends.^ . . . The 
important point is, however, that a Haida marrying into 
another tribe always avoids a certain clan among them, the 
members of which, for one reason or another, he considers 
his ^ friends/Similarly, Dr. Boas tells us that “any 
Haida who has the raven among his emblems, when marrying 
a Tlingit, is considered a member of the Raven phratry, 
and vice versd, the emblems always deciding to which 
phratry an individual is to be reckoned/’ The following 
table exhibits the equivalence of the exogamous divisions 
(clans or pliratries) and crests among the Haida.s, Tlingits, 
Tsimshians, and Bella Bellas, so far as that equivalence has 
been determined by Mr. J, R. Swanton :— ^ 

Haida. Tlingit. Tsimshian. ^Bella Bella. 

Raven Wolf (Eagle) Wolf and Bear ~ Eagle and Killer-Whale 

Eagle = Raven -/Raven and Eagle « Raven 

It is curious that the Ravens of the Haidas should be 
equated to the Eagles of the Tlingits and Bella Bellas, 
while conversely the Eagles of the Haidas are equated to 
the Ravens of the Tlingits, Tsimshians, and Bella Bellas. 
The reason of the anomaly is apparently unknown, 

Though each of the two Haida clans, the Raven and 
the Eagle, was subdivided into many families, yet all these 
subdivisions were considered to have had a common origin, 
and the distinction between the two clans is said to be 
absolute in every respect. The clans have no governmental 
functions : their significance is restricted to matters pertain¬ 
ing to marriage and descent. When a man died, the 
members of his wife’s clan, not of his own, conducted the 
funeral ; and when his successor made a potlatcky that is, a 

^ J. R. Swanton, Contribuliom to 
the Ethnology of the Haida, pp. 65 sq. 


Franz Boas, in Fifth Report cf the 
Committee on the N'orth- Western 7 'rihes 
of Canada, p. 27 {Report of the British 


Assodaiion, Newcastle -upon - Tyne, 

1889, separate reprint). 

J. R. Swanton, Contnbutioiis to 
the Ethnology of the Haida, p|[:>. 
1 1 2 sq. 
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accompanied by a distribution of propert}^ to set up 
the grave-post, he invited them to it. At other potlatches 
he only gave property to members of his own clan. 

Families of the same clan were also more apt to go to war 
together than those of opposite clans. The fundamental Haida 
unit of Haida society was the family, and the family 
was the highest functionary. Generally the chief of the towns, and 
family was also chief of the town, but the larger places ^ere 
usually inhabited by several families belonging to both the 
clans. In such places the town chief ranked first socially 
among the family cbiefe ; he sat in the highest place, 
directly in front of the inside house-pole at feasts, and 
properly had his house in the middle of the town. His 
reputation was increased by the presence of other families, 
and his power in war generally rose corresponding!}^, 
especially if the families were related to his. Further, every 
family was subdivided into households, each of which was 
governed by its own chief. The house chiefs power was 
almost absolute, being only limited by the other chiefs and 
the barriers raised by custom. He could call his nephews 
together to make war, and as he fitted out the expedition, 
nearly all the slaves and other booty acquired in the war 
went to him. His influence with the other house chiefs 
varied with the amount of his property ; and the power of 
family chiefs living in a town belonging to another family 
depended largely on the number and wealth of their people. 

Success in amassing property generally gove' cl the selection Thoir 
of a new cliief of the town, of the family, d of the house, 

The successor might be the own brother, 0 , nephew, or a and 
more distant relation of his predecessor. So fixr as any 
choice was exercised, it appears to have rested, in the case 
of a family or town chief, with the house chiefs, while the 
sentiments of a household probably had weight in deciding 
between claimants'to the position of house chief. A chiefs 
household was made up of the persons of his own immediate 
family who had no places for themselves, his nephews, his 
retainers or servants, and his slaves. A man’s sister’s sons 
were his right-hand men. They, or at least one of them, 
came to live with him in their youth, were trained by him, 
and spoke or acted for him in all social matters. The one 
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svho was expected to succeed him often married his daughter. 
And on succeeding to the chieftainship a man often wedded 
one of the wives of his predecessor, the other wives, if there 
were others, returning to their families with liberty to marry 
againd 

iheTSeJsof account of the rules of succession to a 

succession Haida chieftainship agrees substantially with the foregoing, 
chiefiahicy distinguish between the three grades of 

■ chiefs—the town chief, the family chief, and the house chief. 
He says : “ The chieftaincy is hereditary, and on the death 
of a chief devolves upon his next eldest brother, or should 
he have no brother, on his nephew, or lacking both of these 
his sister or niece may in rare cases inherit the chieftaincy, 
though when this occurs it is probably only nominal. It is 
possible—as occasionally happens in the matter of succes.sion 
to property—that a distant male relative may, in want of 
near kinsmen, be adopted by the mother of the deceased as 
a new son, and may inherit the chieftaincy. I have not, 
however, heard of cases of this kind. Should all these 
means of filling the succession fail, a new chief is then either 
elevated by the consensus of public opinion, or the most 
opulent and ambitious native attains the position by making 
a potlatch, or giving away of property, greater than any of 
the rest can afford. Should one man distribute ten blankets, 
the next may di.spose of twenty, the first tries to cap this by 
a second distribution, and so on till the means of all but one 
ha\e been exhausted. Phis form may in reality become a 
species of election, for should there be a strong feeling in 
favour of any particular man, his friends may secretly re¬ 
inforce his means till he carries his point. In no case, 
however, does the chieftaincy pass from the royal clan to 
any of the lesser men of the tribe.” * 

In these accounts of election to a chieftaincy it is 


^ J. R. Swanton, Contributions to 
the Ethnologyt of the Haida ^ pp. 66, 
68-70. “ When he came to grow up, 

the boy ceased to stay with his motiier. 
There iie was thought to have too 
easy a time, and became an object of 
contempt. He was generally sent to 
live with the uncle to whose place lie 
was to .succeed. There he was put 


through a rather severe discipline, 
being kept at work out in the cold, 
etc.” (J. R. Swanton, op. cit, p. 50). 
This account applies to nephews (the 
sons of sisters) in general, not to the 
nephews of chiefs only. 

^ G. M. Dawson, Report on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, i 8 yS, 

1 19 n. 
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§ 


Import¬ 
ance of 
privo.te 
properly 
in deter¬ 
mining 
political 
power 
among 
these 
Indians. 


to observe the importance of private property 
in determining political power. Within certain limits the 
richest man is elevated to the highest position in the social 
group, whether that group is the household, the family, or 
the town ; the rank of chief is put up to something like 
auction. Democracy among the Haidas is, or rather was, 
developing into a plutocracy. Here as in other political 
institutions of the Indians we seem to detect the germs 
of the corresponding institutions which their successors 
in North America have either already set up or to which, 
for good or evil, they appear to be gravitating.^ With Power of 
the Red Man of the North-We.st the blanket, his unit 
of currency, appears to be as omnipotent as the dollar with unit of 
his white brother: by blankets a man acquires the respect 
and admiration of his fellows; by blankets he rises in 
the social scale; by blankets he attains to the highest 
position of power and influence in the community. And 
if in the old days in addition to blankets he possessed 
scalps which he had personally abstracted from the heads of 
a number of his fellow creatures, his claims to nobility were 
placed beyond a shadow of dispute ; he stood on a pedestal 
of glory from which nothing but the loss of his blankets 
and scalps could possibly deject him. Things are changed 
nowadays, scalps and homicide have ceased to furnish a 
clear title of nobility, which is now based on blankets alone ; 
it is no longer necessary that a nobleman should be stronger 
and more bloodthirsty than his fellows, but it is absolutely 
essential that he .should have more blankets. To the 
acquisition of blankets, accordingly, the minds of the rising 
generation are trained from the dawn of intelligence ; and to 
the acquisition of blankets the mature energies of the adult 
are directed with a single-minded devotion worthy of a better 
cause. Nor is the rivalry in this great race for blankets con¬ 
fined to individuals only ; it is shared by whole clans, which 
are perpetually pitted against each other in their endeavour 
to surpass their rivals in the degree of their nobility, to crush 
or, to use their own expression, to flatten them under the 
weight of blankets. “ Formerly,” we are told, 'Heats of 
bravery counted asi well as distributions of property, but 

1 See above, p. 156. 


The 
race for 
blankets. 


onlyi’ 
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1 Lfest I should be thought to ex- the coiiucils of the tribe and greater 

aggerrie the plutocratic tencleiicy of renown among the whole people^ as he 

society! among these Indians, I will is able to distribute more'and more 

quote some of my authorities. SpealiC- property at eaclr subsequent festival, 

ing ofihe Indians of British Columbia Therefore b:>y.s and men are vying with 

and Vancouver Island more than forty each other in the arrangement of great 

years ago a writer tells us that “the distributions of property. Boys of 

natives judge of rank by two tests in dilierent dans are pitted against each 

particular—the number oC scalps and other by tlieir elders, and each is 

slaves jaken in battle, and the ^mount exhorted to do his utmost to outdo 

of property accumulated. The latter his rival. And as the boys strive 

symbol of power is eagerly coveted by against each other, so do the chiefs 

thcun ; and as blankets have come and the whole clans, and the one 

generally to be the chief representation object of the Indian is to outdo his 

of wealth, these are accumulated against rival. Formerly feats of bravery 
the recurrence of the feasts of the tribe, counted as well as distributions of 

when an opportunity is afforded of dls- property, but nowadays, as the Indians 

playing the extent of individual re- say, ‘ rivals fight with jrroperty only.’ 

sources” (Matthew Macfie, Vancouver The clans are thus perpetually pitted 

Island and British Columbia^\,ox\<^o\\y against each other according to their 

1865, p. 429). Speaking of the same rank. . . . f referred .several times to 

Indians in later times Dr. Fran?. Boas, the distribution of blankets. The 

one of the best living authorities on the recipient in such a distribution i.s not at 

subject, says : “ Before proceeding any liberty to refiuse the gift, although 

furtiier it will be necessary to describe according to what I have said it is 

the metlvjd of acquiririg rank. This is nothing but an interest-bearing loan 

done by means of the potlatch, or the that must be refunded at some future 

distrituuion of property. This custom time with 100 per cent interest. This 

has been described often, hut it has festival is called pcisa, literally, flatteii- 

been thoroughly misunderstood by most ing .something (for instance, a basket), 

observers. The underlying principle This means that by the amount of 

is that of the interest-bearing invest- property given the name of the rival is 

meat of property. , . . The unit of flattened.” Thus the appearance of 

value is the single blanket, now -a-days a generosity displayed by the lavish dis- 

cheap white woolen blanket, which is tribution of property on these occas^ions 

valued at 50 cents. The double blanket is deceptive: the transaction, if Dr. 

is valued at three single blankets. Boas is right, springs from the mo.st 

These blankets form the means of sordid motives, it is nothing hut the 

exchange of the Indians, and every- lending of money, or the equivalent of 

thing is paid for in blankets or in money, on the most usurious and ex- 

objects the value of which is measured orbitant interest. See Fran/. Boas, 

by blankets, . . , Possession of wealth “The Social Organization a and the 

is considered honorable, and it is the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 

endeavour of each Indian to acquire a Indians,” Report of the Ufiited States 

fortune. But it is not as much the National Museum for iSgS (VVashing- 

posses.sion of w^ealth as the ability to ton, 1897), pp. 341-343. Although Dr. 

give great festivals which makes wealth Boas is here dealing with the KwmkiutI 

a desimble object to the Indian. As in particular, his remarks appear to be 

the boy actiuires his second name and applicable generally to the coast tribe.s 

man’s e.state by means of a distribution of British Columbia. In one respect 

of property, which in course of time these savages are, from the purely 

will revert to him with interest, the economic point of view, even more 

man’s name acquires greater weiglit in advanced than ourselves ; for with us 
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succession to property, like the succession to Succession 
chieftainship, runs among the Haidas in the female line. 

“ The brother of the deceased inherits his property, or should Haidas 
there be no brother, a nephew, or the sister, or, failing all feniaieUne. 
these, the mother. Occasionally some distant male relative 
may be adopted as a new son by the mother, and be made 
heir to the property. The wife may in some cases get a 
small share. As soon as the body has been enclosed in the 
coffin-box, and not before, the brother or other heir takes 
possession. When it can be amicably arranged, he also The 
inherits the wife of the dead man, but should he be already 
married, the nephew or other relative on whom the succession 
would next devolve is supposed to marry the relict. Should 
there be no relative to marry her, she may be married again 
to any other man.’^ ^ 

A chief might marry as many women as he chose ; three Polygamy, 
or four were not uncommon, and there is a tradition of a 
chief who had ten ; but polygamy does not seem to have 
been very frequent.^ The common rule of avoidance between Mutual 
a man and his wife's parents was observed also by the 
Haidas. A man was bashful before his father-in-law and and his 
mother-in-iaw, and they were bashful before him ; that is, pai^mts. 
they never addressed each other directly, if they could 
avoid it.^ 

The Haidas, like so many other Indian tribes of North The ciassi- 
America, po.ssess the classificatory system of relationship. 

In the generation above his own a man calls all the men of reiation- 
his father's clan “ fathers," but all the men of his mother's tho 
clan he calls “ uncles " ; and he calls all the women of his Haidas. 
mother's clan “mothers." In his own generation he calls 
all the men of his own clan who are older than himself “ elder 
brothers " ; and all the men of his own clan who are younger 
than himself he calls “ younger brothers "; all the women of 
his own generation and clan he calls his sisters," but all 

Charlotte Is lands ^ rSyS^ p. 126 B. 


no man is as yet obliged by law to 
swell the bloated fortune of a u.surer 
by accepting his loan at ruinous interest 
whenever he chooses to offer it. On 
blankets as the means of paving, or 
rather carpeting, the way to political 
power among the Haidas, see also 
O. M. Dawson, Report on the Qtieen 
VOL. Ill 


Dawson, op. dt. pp. 


1 G. M. 

133 « sq. 

2 G. M. Dawson, op. at. p. 130 k ; 
J. R. Swanton Contributions to the 
Ethnology of the Haida^ p. 50. 

^ J. R. Swanton, op. dt. p. 51. 
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the women of his owii generation of the other clan bd 
marriage he calls cousins.” In the generation below his 
own a man calls all the men and women of the other clan 
‘‘ children,” and the women he calls also “ daughters.” A 
woman uses corresponding terms in speaking of members 
of her own and of the other clan. All the men of her 
father's generation and clan are her “ fathers ”; all the 
women of her mother’s generation and clan are her 
“ mothers ” ; all the women of her own generation and clan 
who are older than herself are her ‘‘ elder sisters,” and all 
the women of her own generation and clan who are younger 
than herself are her “ younger sisters ” ; all the men of her 
own generation and clan are her brothers ” ; and all the men 
and women of the generation below her own and of her own 
clan are her “ children.” ^ 


The Tain\- 
shians. 


Tsinishia n 
fisheries. 


§ 4 . Totemism among ihe TsimsJiians 

The Tsimshians or Chimmesyans are a small stock of 
Indians speaking a language of their own, who inhabit the 
coast of the mainland of British Columbia from the Nass 
River on the north to Millbank Sound on the south. The 
valley of the Skeena River is included in their territory. In 
their social system, habits, and art they are closely allied to 
their neighbours on the north and west, the Tlingits and the 
Haiclas, with whom they live dn terms of friendly intercourse. 
Like the other coast tribes they subsist mainly on the 
produce of the sea and the rivers. The annual runs of 
salmon on the Skeena River and of oolachen or caridle-fish 
on the Nass River furnish them with an abundance of 
provisions at certain seasons. Oolachen are a great source 
of revenue to the Niska, the subdivision of the Tsimshians 
who inhabit the valley of the Nass River; for the oil of this 
fish is in great demand all along the coast and is indispens¬ 
able for the great winter potlatches. Bears, mountain goats, 
and other wild animals are hunted, especially by the tribes of 
the interior. The horns of mountain goats are carved into 
handles for spoons used at feasts and potlatches^ and are sold 
to other tribes for the same purpose. Although they are 

^ J. R. Swanton, Coni rilmt ions io ihe Ethnology of the Haiila, 62 
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carvers and builders of canoes, the Tsimshians are 
surpassed in these arts by the Haidas, from whom they still 
purchase canoes. Their houses are large square structures, Houses of 
solidly built of heavy cedar beams and planks and capable 
of accornrnodaiing from twenty to thirty people. Each 
house is, or was, presided over by a house chief* while every 
family and every town had a superior chief; under him were 
the members of his household, his more distant clan relations, 
and the servants and slaves. The Tsimshians or Chim-Three 
mesyans fall into three main divisions, namely, the ciwisions 
Tsimshians of the lower Skeena Rivqr, the Gitksans or pfth« 
Kitksans of the upper Skeena River, and the Niskas of the 
Nass River, The dialects of these three divisions difi'er 
somewhat, but their customs and institutions are practically 
identical ; at least this is true of the Tsimshians of the lower 
Skeena and the Niskas of the Nass. Accordingly the 
following account may be taken to apply to both these 
divisions and probably to the whole of the Tsimshian 
stock.^ 

The Tsimshians are divided into four exogamous clans, Exogamous 
the Raven {Kanhadd), the Eagle {Laqskiyek), the Wolf 
{Laqkyebo\ and the Bear {Gyispawadmvedd). Descent is shians, 
reckoned in the female line ; that is, children belong to the 
clan of their mother, not to the clan of their father. If he 
is a Raven and she is an Eagle, the children are Eagles ; if 
he is a Wolf and she is a Bear, the children are Bears. 

And so on. Of these clans, the Bear is the most numerous, 
and it is also considered the noblest, because it derives its 
origin from Heaven, which, as we shall see, plays a great 
part in Tsimshian religion. The clans reside together in 
the villages, though members of all four clans are not 
necessarily found in every village. But in each village the 
houses of members of the same clan are grouped together. 


^ Handbook of American Indian!; 
jwrth of Alexico, i. 270 .sy. ; A. Krause, 
Die Tlinkit-Indianer^ pp. 317-320; 
Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North'- Western Tribes 
of Canaday pp. 27-29 {Report of the 
British Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint); id. in. 
Tenth Report of the Committee on ike 


North - Western Tribes of Canada, 
pp. 48 sqq. {Report of the British 
Association, Ipswich, 1895, separate 
reprint); id. in Eleventh Report of the 
Committee on the North- J^Vestern I'ribes 
of Canada, pp. 11-13 {Report of the 
British Association, luverpool, 1896, 
separate reprint). 
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Each clan has its own crests or emblems, of vvhich^e 
following is a partial list:— 

Tsimshtan Clans and Crests 


Clau, 

Crests. 

Raven . 

Raven, codfish, starfish. 

Eagle . 

Eagle, halibut, beaver, whale. 

Wolf . 

Wolf, crane, grizzly hear. 

Killer-whale {Delphmus area), sun, moon, stars, 
rainbow, grouse, tsemaks (a sea-monster). 

Bear 


The 

personal 
names 
of each 
Tsimshian 
clan have 
reference 
not to the 
person’s 
own totem 
(which 
he takes 
from his 
mother), 
but to his 
father's 
totem. 


Thus every clan, except the Bear, has among its crests 
the animal after which it is named. 

Each clan has also its own proper names, which are 
different for chiefs and for middle-class people. For the 
Tsimshians, like the other Indian tribes of North-West 
America, are divided into sharply-marked social ranks or 
classes, namely, common people, middle-class people, and 
chiefs. Common people are those who have not yet been 
initiated into a secret society; by being so initiated they 
become middle-class people or nobles, as the class is some¬ 
times called ; but they can never become chiefs, who form a 
distinct class. Curiously enough, though children take their 
clan from their mother, their clan names refer to their father’s 
crest or totem, not to their mother’s. Thus the son of a 
Raven man and an Eagle woman may be called (Raven)- 
having-no-nest; the daughter of a Raven man and a Bear 
woman may be called (Raven)-flying-tn-front-of-the-house- 
early-in-the-morning; indeed the eldest daughter of such a 
marriage always bears this sonorous name, though in common 
life it is abridged from Seopgyibayuk into Bayuk. Again, 
the daughter of an Eagle man and a Raven woman may be 
called (Eagle)-sitting-on-the-ice or On-a-whale, the reference 
in either case being to the father’s crest, since the whale as 
well as the eagle is a crest of the Eagle clan. The daughter 
of an Eagle man and a Wolf woman may be called Eagle- 
ha ving-one-colour-of-wing.s. The daughter of a Bear man 
and an Eagle woman may be called Great-noi.se (of killer- 
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le) or Great-fin (of killer-whale), the reference in both 
cases being to the killer-whale, which is a crest of the father’s 
Bear clan/ Why with maternal descent of the clan the 
personal names should refer to the paternal crests is not 
plain ; perhaps the custom of naming children after their 
father’s crest marks an attempt to shift descent from the 
maternal to the paternal line, or at least to strengthen the 
ties between a fixther and his children. 

The following account of the system of crests or totems, 
given by Commander R. C. Mayne, in his book on British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, while it is couched in 
general terms, perhaps applies specially to the Tsimshians ; 
for it incorporates the evidence of Mr. William Duncan, of 
the Church Missionary Society, who laboured successfully as 
a missionary among the Tsimshians at Fort Simpson from 
the year 1857 onwards. The information conveyed in this 
account is particularly*valuable, because it refers to a time 
when the Indians of British Columbia were still comparatively 
little affected by white influence, and when, moreover, 
the importance of totemism in the early history of society 
was not yet recognised by civilised men, so that their 
observations on the subject were unbiassed by theories and 
prepossessions. Commander Mayne’s account runs thus :—^ 

“ I have previously had occasion to refer to the fashion 
among the Indians of carving the faces of animals upon the 
ends of the large beams which support the roofs of their 
permanent lodges. In addition, it is very usual to find 
representations of the same animals painted over the front 
of the lodge. These crests, which are commonly adopted 
by all the tribes, consist of the whale, porpoise, eagle, raven, 
wolf, and frog, etc. In conne:^ion with them are some 
curious and interesting traits of the domestic and social life 

^ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee. Oil the North- IVestern Tribes 
of Canaduy pp. 27 s^. {Report of the 
British Assodatioft, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint) ; id. in 
Tenth Report of the Committee on the 
North- IVestem Tribes of Canada, pp. 

48- 50 {Report of the Brit tsh Association, 

Ipswich, 1895, separate reprint); Hand¬ 
book of American Indians jwrth of 
Mexico, i. 271. 


Perhaps 
the custom 
rnai'ks a 
transition 
from 
maternal 
to paternal 
descent. 

Ma3’ne's 
account of 
the crests 
or totems 
of the 
I ndians of 
British 
Columbia. 


'I'he crests 
carved and 
painted. 


Comn\an(ler R. C. Mayne, Foitr 
Years in British Columbia and Van¬ 
couver Island (London, 1862), pp. 257 
sq. As to Mr. William Duncan’s 
work among the Tsimshians at Port 
Simpson, see ibid. pp. 305 sqq. 
Commander Mayne incorporates in his 
book much valuable information fur¬ 
nished to him by Mr. Duncan. See 
]•)art^cularly ibid. pp. 249 sq., 254 sq., 
263 sqq., 284 scjq. 
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I’lie 
Indians 
will not kill 
their crest 
animals. 


Presents 
must be 
made to 
a person 
wheneve** 
he exhibits 
his crest. 
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of the Indians. The relationship between persons of the 
same crest is considered to be nearer than that of the same 
tribe; members of the same tribe may, and do, marry—-but 
those of the same crest are not, I believe, under any circum¬ 
stances allowed to do so. A Whale, therefore, may not. 
marry a Whale, nor a Frog a Frog. The child again always 
takes the crest of the mother ; so that if the mother be a 
Wolf, all her children will be Wolves. As a rule also, 
descent is traced from the mother, not from the father. 

“At their feasts they never invite any of the same crest 
as themselves : feasts are given generally for the cementing 
of friendship or allaying of strife, and it is supposed that 
people of the same crest cannot quarrel ; but I fear this 
supposition is not always supported by fact Mr. Duncan, 
who has considerable knowledge of their social habits, says 
that the Indian will never kill the animal which he has 
adopted for his crest, or which belongs to him as his birth¬ 
right If he sees another do it he will hide his face in 
shame, and afterwards demand compensation for the act. 
The offence is not killing the animal, but doing so before 
one whose crest it is. They display these crests in other 
ways besides tho.se I have mentioned, viz. by carving or 
painting them on their paddles or canoes, by the arrangement 
of the buttons on their blankets, or by large figures in front 
of their houses or th< xr tombs. They have another whimsical 
custom in connexion with these insignia: whenever or 
wherever an Indian chooses to exhibit his crest, all indivi¬ 
duals bearing the same family-figure are bound to do honour 
to it by casting property before it, in quantities proportionate 
to the rank and wealth of the giver. A mischievous or 
poor Indian, therefore, desiring to profit by this social custom, 
paints his crest upon his forehead, and looks out for an 
opportunity of meeting a wealthy person of the same family- 
crest as himself Upon his approach he advances to meet 
him, and when near enough displays his crest to the 
unsuspecting victim ; and, however disgusted the latter may 
be, he has no choice but to make the customary offering of 
property of some sort or other.” 

In this account of the Indian crests we find almost all 
the characteristic features of typical totemism, namely, clans 



tribes of North America. 

The statement made on Mr. DuncaTs authority that the 
Indians will never kill the animals which serve as their crests 
is particularly important in its bearing on the question of the 
relation in wlrich a man stands to his totem animal. So iarse<.n^y 
as I remembetvno other writer on these Nortli -Western Indians 
has mentioned their reluctance to kill their totemic animals, by to- 
In the course of this work I have repeatedly called attention >vriters. 
to the paucity of evidence on this important side of totemism 
in the writings of American ethnologists, Unfortunately it 
is not quite clear whether in the passage quoted Mr. 

Duncan refers to the clan totem or to the individual totem, 
that is., to the ntethitoo ; but apparently Commander Mayne 
understood him to refer to what we should now call the clan 
totem, for throughout the rest of the passage he speaks ot 
the crest as if it were the badge of a family, and of an 
exogamous family, in other words, as if it were a clan totem. 

If this interpretation of Mr. Duncan’s statement is coriect, 
it would seem to follow that the respect for the clan totem 
which he describes has either disappeared since his time oi, 
wdiat is perhaps more probable, has been overlooked or 
deemed unworthy of mention by later waiters. 

“ In all festivals,” says Dr. Boas, speaking of the Niskas, Artificial 

• L i. C' *i-k/-r£3 rtprescnia- 

** the totems of the clan play an important part, 

representing the totem are worn as masks or head-dresses , on 

1 See above, vo). ii. p. 151, notch poles, etc. 
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Dances 
dramatic¬ 
ally repre¬ 
senting the 
myths. 

Dance 
of the 
thunder- 


Dance of 
the owl. 


they are painted or carved on houses and utensils, and on 
memorial columns and totem poles. In all initiations an 
artificial totem animal brings back the novice.” ^ Some of 
the dances are dramatic representations of myths. In one 
ceremony, for example, the mythical thunder-bird is per¬ 
sonated by a man dressed in eagle feathers and wearing 
the mask of the thunder-bird, while mock lightning flashes, 
mock thunder rolls, and the spectators are drenched with 
real water thrown on them from the roof. This drama 
is accompanied by a chorus of women who sing the myth 
which is being acted by the performers.'^ Again, the Bear 
clan possesses a mask representing an owl surrounded by 
many small human heads. This mask is worn at potlatches 
to commemorate the sad story of a woman who was carried 
off by an owl. He took her away to the top of a tree and 
there she was heard by her people to weep. They tried to 
save her, but could not climb the tree. After a time she 
dried her tears and married the owl. They had a son. 
When he grew up, the mother told the father owl that she 
wished to send her son home to her own people. Then his 
father composed a song for him. His mother told him to 
carve a head-dress in the shape of an owl, which he was to 
wear when he danced and to sing the song composed for him 
by his father the owl. She bade her son good-bye and 
said that her husband w^as about to carry her away to a 
land far off. But the owl first brought her and her son to 
the house of the old chief her father. When the chiefs 
wife saw the unknown boy, she was afraid ; but her 
daughter spoke to her and said that the boy was her 
grandson. So the old woman took the boy into her house, 
while the boy’s mother and the owl disappeared. When 
the boy was grown up, his mother’s brother gave a potlatch 
in his honour ; and before the blankets were distributed, the 
boy danced, wearing the head-dress of the owl and singing 
the song which his father the owl had composed for him.® 


i Franz Boas, in 'Tenth Report of 
the Committee on the North- I'Vesfern 
Tribes of Canada^ p. 50 {Report of 
the British Associatmi^ Ipswich, 189$, 
separate reprint). As to the ceremonies 
of initiation into the secret societies 


see below, pp. 538 sq. 

2 Franz Boas, op, cit. p. 52. 

^ Franz Boas, op. cit, p. 51 {Report 
of the British Association^ Ipswich, 
1895, separate reprint); id. “The 
Social Organization and the Secret 
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The Bear clan of the Tsimshians also tell the following Legend of 
tale to'explain why they use the crest of the bear. Once 
upon a time an Indian went out to hunt the nioinitain-goat expto 
Far away in the mountains he met a black bear, who took ^rest. 
him to his home, and taught him how to catch salmon and 
build canoes. For two whole years the man staid with 
tlie bear ; then he returned to his own village. But when 
he came there, all the people were afraid of him because he 
looked just like a bear. However, one man bolder than 
the rest caught him and brought him into the house. At 
first the bear-like man could not speak nor eat anything 
but raw food. But they rubbed him with magic herbs, and 
gradually he was retransformed into the shape of a man. 

After that, whenever he was in want, he called his friend 
the bear, who came to his help. In winter, when the rivers 
were frozen and nobody else could fish, he alone caught 
fresh salmon. Fie built a house and painted the likeness of 
a bear on the front of it. His sister, too, wove the image 
of a bear on a blanket to be used in the dance. Therefore 
the descendants of the bear-man’s sister use the bear for 


their crest to this clay.^ 

Again, the Whale clan among the Tsimshians tell 
following story to explain why they use the whale crest, ^ ^ 
Once upon a time a man went out fishing. For three days 
he fished and caught nothing. Then he cast anchor at a J,rest. 
place where a steep hill descended into the water. It so 
happened that his anchor fell on the house of the whale, 
who drew the man and his boat to the bottom of the sea. 

F'or two whole years the man staid with the whale at the 
bottom of the sea, and the two years seemed to him like 
two days. The whale taught him the whale dance and how 
to ornament his house with the pattern of a whale. When 
the two years were up, the man rose to the top) of the water 
and returned hc)rne, all covered with seaweed. There he 


Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States Natmtal 
Museum for iSgj ( Washi ngton, 1897), 
pp. 324 'sg. 

^ Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the Norths PVester/t Tribes 
of Canada,, p. 24 {Report of the British 
Assodation^ Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 


1889, separate reprint); id.,, Indian- 
ischt Sagen von der nord-pacifischen 
Ruste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), p* 
293 ; id. “ The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Repoi't of the 
United States National Museum for 
rSiS (Washington, 1897), p. 323. 
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built a house and painted a whale on the front of it. Also 
he used the mask and the blanket of the whale when he 
danced. So the descendants of his sisters have used the 
whale crest ever since.^ 

Again, members of the Raven clan among the Tsimshians 
tell the following story to explain why they carve sea- 
monsters as their crests on their heraldic columns or totem- 
poles. There was a great chief who, like the man of the 
Whale clan, had been taken to the bottom of the sea. Once 
upon a time he invited the chiefs of the whole earth to a 
great feast which was to be held at Nass River. All the 
monsters of the coast came, using killer-whales {Delphinus 
ored) for then- boat.s. So numerous were they that the 
river swarmed with them. They landed and entered the 
chiefs hou.se, each clad in his peculiar dress, and whenever 
one of them opened the door, water flowed in aftei him. 
Some of these monsters were very dangerous and u.sed to 
kill everybody who passed by their houses. Ihey all sat 
down in order in the chiefs house, the most dangerous 
taking their .seats at the rear and the less dangerous round 
the jdatform nearer the door ; and they all kindly promised 
not to kill people any more, and when they returned home 
they were as good as their word, for they removed their 
houses from the track of canoe.s plying between the villages. 
So the chief imitated the dresses of the .sea-monsters who 
had been his guests ; and he wore these dres.ses himself, and 
his descendants carve the sea-monsters on their columns 
down to this day.® 

These Tsimshiaii legends of the acquisition of crests 
arc typical of the stories told by all the northern Indians 

_ the Tlingits, the Haldas, and the T.simshian.s to explain 

the origin of their crests. Such stories normally relate how 
an ancestor of the clan fell in with a beast or fish or bird, 
who became his helper and whose likeness accordingly the 
man’s descendants in the female line have ever since used as 
their crest. But it is to be observed that they never, or 
hardly ever, claim to be descended from the animal, fish, 

^ Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of British Assodation, Newcastlc-upon- 
the Committee on the North- Western Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 

Tribes of Canada, p. 24 {R^fort of the *• Franz Boas, l.c. 
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or bird in question: according to tradition the creature ancestor 
which they use. as their crest was the friend and j)rotector, 
not the progenitor, of their ancestor. Thus these legends the totemic 
of the acquisition of clan crests or totems remind us do’not 
strongly of the mode in which the eastern Indians of tpice their 
North America acquired their manitoos or individual from the 
totems, as 1 have called them.^ The resemblance between 
the myths of the North-Western Indians and the practice mode in 
of the eastern Indians of North America has been justly 
X)ointed out and emphasised by Dr. Boas. There are a acquired 
great many cases,” he observes, among the northern tribes 
in which the crest was acquired by an ancestor of the of acquisi- 
family in the same way as Indians of the plains acquire 

inanitou. It is told how a man went out intp the guardian, 
wilderness, and in the course of events met a supernatural die 
being or animal, which hemceforth became his protector. 

The difference between the north-west coast traditions and 
those of ihe plains consists in the fact that the animal 
once acquired was transmitted by the ancestor to his 
sister's children. There is hardly a case of traditions in 
which the family claims direct descent from the crest 
animal.” On the ground of this resemblance Dr. Boas 
inclines to believe that the clan totems of the North- 
Western tribes originated in the same way as the 
individual or personal totems (^manitoos) of the eastern 
tribes ; in other words, that they were all originally the 
guardians or patrons of individuals, who transmitted them 
to their descendants in the female line.^ We shall return 
to this question later on. 

Among the Tsimshian and other Indian tribes of the G»-eai 
northern coast of British Columbia great importance 
attached to the posse.ssion of the clan legends, of which to the 

possession 
of the clan 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 49 sqq.^^ and the North-IVestern Tribes oj Canada^ le^^^ends. 
below, pp. 372 sqq. pp. 674 sq> {Report of the British 

^ Franz Boas, in Annual Are/ui'o- Association, Bristol, 1898); id. ‘‘The 
lo.i^icat Repprt, /poj (Toronto), p- 241. Social Organization and the Secret 
Compare id. in Ti/U Reporto/the Corn- .Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,'* 
mittee on the North- IVestern Tribes of Report of the United States National 
Canada, pp. 23, 24 sq, \Report of the Aluseum for iSgs (Washington, 1897), 

British Association, Newcastle-upon- pp. 323 sq., 33 ^- 338 . 393 * 

Tyne, 1889, separate reprint); id. in ^ See the references in the preceding 
Twelfth Report of the Committee on note. 
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a few specimens have just been given. Indeed the 
legend is deemed one of the most valuable properties and 
highest prerogatives of each clan or family ; it is carefully 
guarded in the same way as material property, and if 
any person attempts to tell a tradition which does not 
belong to his clan, he commits one of the gravest offences 
against the rights of property wdiich are recognised in the 
Indian code of morality.^ 

Among the Tsimshians a burial is attended by members 
of the clan of the father of the deceased, who are paid for 
their services. They double the body up, place it in a 
box, and burn it on a pyre ; with the body they also 
burn food and clothing tor the use of the deceased. Men 
and women sit round the blazing pyre and sing all the 
cradle songs of the clan which are contained in their 
legends. The remains are then deposited in a small box 
and placed on a tree.^ 

Apart from their totemism the Tsimshians are reported 
to practise a pure worship of heaven. In their opinion 
Heaven is the great deity, but he has a number of sub¬ 
ordinates or mediators called fieqnoq. While any natural 
object can be a neqnoq^ the most important are the sun 
and moon, spirits appearing in the form of lightning-flashes, 
and animals. Neqnoq means anything mysterious. It is 
the supernatural will of the deity and also the whistle 
which is used in the dances and is kept a profound secret. 
Heaven rules the destinies of mankind ; Heaven taught men 
to distinguish between good and bad, and gave them their 
religious laws and institutions. Heaven is worshipped by 
offerings and prayers ; the smoke rising from fires is 
especially agreeable to him. Murderers, adulterers, and 
those who behave foolishly, talking to no purpose and 
making a noise at night, are particularly hateful to him. 
He loves those who take pity upon the poor, who do not 
try to become rich by selling at high prices what others 
want. Men make themselves agreeable to the deity by 

' Franz Boas, The Mythology of the - Franz Boas, in Tenth Report of 
Bella Coota Jndians^Yi. 12"^ [lyiefes up the Committee on the North-Western 
North Pacific Expedition^ Memoir of Tribes of Canada^ <^2 {Report of the 
the American Museum of Natural British Association^ Ipswich, 1895, 
History^ 1S98). separate reprint). 
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^ .ej^nliness. Therefore they must bathe and wash their 
whole bodies before praying. For the same reason they 
take an emetic when they wish to please the deity well. 

They fast and abstain from their wives if they desire their 
prayers to be successful, and they offer by fire whatever 
they deem valuable, such as eagle-down, red paint, red 
cedar-bark, lines made of elk-skin, and so forth. How¬ 
ever, they think that they can compel the deity to grant 
their wishes by observing a rigid fast. For seven days 
they must abstain from food and from seeing their wives. 

During these days they have to lie in bed motionless. At 
the expiry of the time they may rise, wash themselves, 
comb the right side of their head, and paint the right 
side of their face.^ 

This curious worship of Heaven deserves to be further This 
investigated. It may have been coloured by the influence 
of the missionaries who laboured for years among these may be 
Indians, Mr. William Duncan, of the Church Missionary 
Society, took up residence among the Tsimshians at Fort influence. 
Simpson in 1857 and established a school which was 
attended by many pupils both old and young. In November 
1859 he reported that “there is amongst the Indians a 
great stir of opinion against their heathenish winter-customs, 
and four of the tribes out of nine have, indeed, cut them off. 

Those tribes which still adhere to them are carrying them on 
exceedingly feebly ” ; and about a year later in an examina¬ 
tion held at Victoria pupils drawn from the Tsimshians, 
Haidas, and Songhies displayed some knowledge of Bible 
history.^ From them the knowledge might easily spread to 
their heathen brethren and so modify their ancient customs 
and beliefs. 


^ 5. Toternism among the Kwakiuil 


To the south of the Tsimshians, from Gardner Channel The 
to Cape Mudge, the coast of British Columbia, with the 


^ Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada^ pp, 49 sq, {Report of the 
British Association^ Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 


2 Commander R. C. Mayne, Four 
Years in British Columbia and Yau- 
conveRs Island^ pp. 305 sqq,^ especially 


PP* 319. 345 tq. 
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exception of the region about Dean Inlet, is occupied 
the Kwakiutl, an Indian stock who speak a language differ¬ 
ing from that both of their northern and of their southern 
neighbours. The Kwakiutl language itself falls into three 
dialects : the Haisla (Xaisla), the Heiltsuk, and the Kwakiutl 
proper, to mention them in their order from north to sputh. 
The Haisla (Xaisla) dialect is spoken on Gardner and 
Douglas Channels ; the Heiltsuk, from Gardner Channel to 
Rivers Inlet; and the Kwakiutl proper, from Rivers Inlet to 
Cape Mudge, including the north-eastern portion of Vancouver 
Island.’ In these three linguistic and geographical divisions 
of the Kwakiutl stock the types of social organi-sation all differ 
more or less from each other. We will take them in order 
from north to south. 

The most northerly members of the stock, who speak 
the Haisla (Xaisla) dialect, are divided into six totemic and 
exogamous clans, which take their names and their crests 
from their totemic animals and are called respectively the 
Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, Salmon, Raven, and Killer-whale 
{Delphinus area) clans. To the south of them the members 
of the stock, who speak the Heiltsuk dialect, are divided into 
three totemic and exogamous clans, which also take their 
names and their crests from their totemic animals and are 
called respectively the Raven, the Eagle, and the Killer-whale 
dans.- Together, the tribes speaking tbe Haisla and tne 
Heiltsuk dialects fown the northern group of the Kwakiutl. 
Among them descent on the whole is in the female line. 


• Franz Boas, “ The Social Organ- 
ization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
Un ited States NationalMuseu m for rSgs 
(Washington, 1897), p. 320 ; Handbook 
of American Indians north of Mexicoy 
i. 744 sq. Compare F. Boas, in Fifth 
Report of the Committee on the North- 
IVestern Tribes of Canaday p. 3 '^ 
{Report of the British Association, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889, separate 
reprint; ; id. in Sixth Report of the 
Committee, on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada, pp. 52 sgq. {Report of 
the British Association., Leeds, 1890, 
separate reprint), wdth the map facing 
the title-page. 

2 Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 


Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canaday pp. 29, 31 sq. {Report of 
the British Association y Newcastle - 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint); 
id. in Sixth Report of the Committee on 
the North- Western Tribes of CanadOy 
p. 52 {Report of the British Associa- 
tioiiy Leeds, 1890, separate reprint) ; 
id. in Truelfth Report of the Committee 
on the North-Western 7 'ribes of Canada y 
pp. 674-676 {Report of the British 
Associationy Bristol, 1898); z'd. **'I'he 
Social Organization and the Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States National 
Museum for i8gs (Washington, 1897), 
pp. 322 sq., 328. 
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clan of their mother, not to Hoiitsuk) 

descent is, 


iltsiiK) 


rule, though it is general, 
ses the parents are free 


generally 


children be,long to the 
that of their father. But this 

not ab.solute ; for in certain cases the parents are free 
assign their children to the father’s clan instead of to the ® 
mother’s.' Thus the type of social organisation which 
prevails among the Northern Kwakiutl, who speak the 
Haisla and Heiltsiik dialects, closely re.sembles that of their 


neighbours 
the Tlingits, 


to the north—the Tsimshians, the Haidas, and 
All the.se peoples are subdivided into toteinic 
and exogamous clans with descent in the female line. And 
the rule" of exogamy is not limited to a single people, it 
extends to them all ; a Heiltsiik man of the Eagle clan, 
for example, cannot marry a Tlingit woman of the Eagle 
phratry ; for those exogamous divisions which possess the 
same crest or totem are regarded as equivalent to each other, 
whether they are found among the Heiltsuks, the Tsimshians, 
the Haidas, or the Tlingits." 

But while the social organisation of the Northern .;tniong Uie 
Kwakiutl, who speak the Haisla and hleiltsuk dialects, 
agrees closely with that of their northern neighbours of alien 
stocks, it differs decidedly from that of their southern 
brethren of the same stock, the Kwakiutl proper 
paternal instead 

totemic clans of the ordinary type apiiear .....- - _ 

account for this remarkable difference between two branches 
of the same linguistic stock, Dr. Boas supposes that the 
Northern Kwakiutl have borrowed both the rule of maternal 


proixT) 

who have 


no totems, 

of m^iternal descent and among whom nnddesceni 
to be absent. To 


descent and the division into totemic clans 
more northerly neighbours of alien stocks ; 


from their still Kwakiiui 
in other words, 


1 Franz Boas, The Mythology of 
ihe Bella Coola Indians (The festip 
North Pacific Expedition)^ p. I2i ; td, 
‘•The Tnoes of the North Pacific 
Coast,” Annual Arehce.olog:i:al Repoif 
igoy (Toronto), p. 239. So predomi¬ 
nant is the cu.stom of female descent 
among the Northern Kwakintls that 
Dr. Boas formerly believed it to be 
invariable. The researches of Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, he tell-s us, ro 
vealed the exceptions to the rule. 

2 Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 


Coinmittee on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada, p. 32 {Report of the Bniish 
Association, Newcastle - upon - 'I’yne, 
1889, separate reprint) : “ One of the 
main facts is that the phratries, viz. 
gentes of the Tlingit, Haida,Tiiiinshian, 
and 1-leilt.suk, are exogamous, not only 
among each tribe, but throughout the 
whole region. A member of the eagle 
gens of the Heiltsiik, for in.stance, 
cannot hiarry a member of the eagle 
phratfy of the Tlingit. Those genles 
are considered Identical which have the 
same crest.” 


misT/f 
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that totemism and mother-kin have spread southward among 


people 


who previously had fether-kin and no totemic 
system.^ Whatever may be thought of the hypothesis that 
totemism has been borrowed by one people from another, 
the theory that a people who once possessed paternal 
descent afterwards exchanged it for maternal descent would 
require very strong evidence in its support to make it 
probable, since both intrinsic probability and analogy are 
strongly against it. For it seems very unlikely that men 
who had once been accustomed to transmit their rights and 
privileges to their own children, should afterwards disinherit 
them and transmit these rights and privileges to their sisters’ 
children instead ; and in point of fact, while there are a good 
many symptoms of a transition from maternal to paternal 


^ Lest I should have misinterpreted 
Dr. Boas’s opinion on this subject I will 
transcribe his own words. See Fran?i 
Boas, in Fifth Report of the Committee 
on the North- Western Tribes of Canada^ 
p. 29 {Report of the British Association ^ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889* separate 
reprint) : “ The most southern tribe 
which belongs to this group [the 
Heiltsuk] are the Awikyenoq of Rivers 
Inlet. Further south, and among the 
Bilqula [Bella CoolaJ, patriarchate pre¬ 
vails, 'I'hc social organisation of the.se 
tribe's dilTers fundamentally from that 
of the northern group. We do not find 
a single clan that has, y^roperly .speak¬ 
ing, an animal for its totem ; neither 
do the clans take their names from 
their crest, nor are there phratries ” ; 
id. in Sixth Report of the Committee on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 5 2 ( Report of the British A ssociation , 
Leeds, 1890, separate reprint) / “The 
Kwakiutl language is spoken in two 
main dialects, the Heiltsiik, from 
Clardner Channel to Rivers Inlet, and 
the Kwakiutl proper. . . . The tribes 
.speaking the Heiltsuk and Gyimano-itq 
dialects are in the maternal stage, and 
are divided into gentes having animal 
totems ; while the southern group are 
in the paternal stage, and are divided 
into gentes which have no animal- 
crest ” ; id.i Twelfth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada, p. 676 [Report of the British 


Association, Bristol, 1898); “The 
northern tribes have clearly defined 
totems, which are inherited in the 
maternal line, and which have animal 
names and crests, . . . The northern 
tribes of Kwakiutl lineage show 
clearly that their ideas have been 
influenced by the animal totem of tire 
northern tribes. They have adoptc-'l 
to a great extent the maternal cle.scent 
and the division into animal totems of 
the northern tribes. The social organ¬ 
isation of the Heiltsuk, one of the 
most northern tribes of Kwakiutl 
lineage, is .similar to that of the 
Tsimshian, while their southern neigh¬ 
bours, the inhabitants of Rivers Inlet, 
who speak the same dialect, retain the 
more complex organisation of the 
Kw’akiutl [proper]; but they have 
mainly maternal descent ; id. “ The 
Social Organization and the Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States National 
iMusenm for iSg^ (Washington, 1897), 
p. 323: “ Animal totems in the 
proper sense of this term are confined 
to these five groups or tribes [the 
Tlingits, Haidas, Tsimshians, Ilaislas, 
and Heiltsuks]. They are not found 
among the Kw'akiutl, although they 
belong to the .same linguistic stock to 
which the Xaisla and IIcillsiKi belong. 
The clans of the northerntribes bear 
the names of their respective totems 
and are exogamous.” 
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Tcent in other parts of the world/ there is, so for as I 
know, none whatever of a transition in the reverse direction 
from paternal descent to maternal. 

The social organisation of the Southern Kwakiutl differs The social 
widely from that of their northern congeners, and is both 
complex and peculiar. Our principal, almost our only Southern 
authority on the subject is Dr. Franz Boas, and even he 
confesses that the subject is very difficult to understand.^ and 
Others may therefore be excused if they find it even less 
intelligible. Apparently the Kwakiutl proper are divided 
into a large number of kindred groups which Dr, Boas 
variously denominates as groups, clans, gentes, and families, 
but which for the sake of uniformity I shall call clans. 

These clans are not at the present day local groups, for 
a considerable number of them are represented in each 
village.^ But in Dr. Boas’s opinion each of these clans Tiidr dans 
was originally a local group or village community, ^'^^haveb^en 
says : “ The traditions of the clans show clearly^ what originally 
we must consider the original unit of society among the J/Zviifage*^^ 
Kwakiutl. Each clan derives its origin from a mythical < 
ancestor, who built his house at a certain place and whoso ' 
descendants lived at that place. Tn a great many cases 
these places prove to be old village sites. In some, large 
accumulations of shells are found, which show that they 
have been inhabited through long periods. We conclude, 
therefore, that the clan was originally a village community, 
wfoich, owing to changes '.in number or for purposes of 
defense, left their old hothe and joined some other com¬ 
munity, retaining, however, to a certain extent its independ¬ 
ence.” ^ The clans are in general exogamous, but the custom in genen.i 


communi¬ 

ties. 


marrv 

marry 


is not definitely settled, and some clans prefer to 
within their own limits. On . the whole, however, marriages gamoiis. 
outside of the clan are more frequent, because men are 


* See, for examples, above, vol. ii. pp- 
17, I 95 -i 97 > 3 ^ 5 » 409; vol. iii. 
Tp. 132, 

^ Franz Boas, in Sixth Report 0/ the 
Committee on the Nortk- iVestem THbes 
of Canada^ p. 56 {Report of the Brntish 
AssocicUion^ Leeds, 1890, separate 
reprint). 

F. Boas, in Amnia! Archteological 
VOL. in 


Report^ /QOS (Toronto), p. 240. Mere 
Mr. Boas speaks of the kindred groups 
us families. 

‘ F. Boas, “The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
iSgj (Washington, 1897), pp. 333 
sq, 

Y 
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anxious in this way to acquire the privilege of using new 
and important crests.^ For every Kwakiutl clan possesses 
a crest or crests consisting of representations of beasts, birds, 
fabulous monsters, the sun, moon, and so forth. Ihese 
crests are carved or painted on their houses, heraldic 
kgtni cx- columns or totem-poles, masks, and dancing pamphernalia 

planutory • ■’ » ^ _ .•.rKr.-.li 4V./r» XZ Mroncif' 

o'i ihe crest 


liach 
Kwakiutl 
clau has 
one or 
more crests 
and 0, 


ptanatory^ Among the beasts and birds which the Kwakiutl use as 


'fhese 
legends 
ure of tu o 
kinds. 


crests are the bear, wolf, beaver, sea-lion, killer-whale, raven, 
eagle, and crane ; among the fabulous monsters are the 
thunder-bird, a double-headed snake called sisiul, a wild 
w'oman with long breasts itamed Tsonoqoa, who lives in 
the woods and steals children to devour them, and the 
spirit of the sea called lomoqoa, who protects seals and 
kills hunters. A clan may have several crests ; for 
example, there is one that has for its crests the thunder- 
bird, crane, grizzly bear, raven, and sun. Itach clan has 
its legend to explain how it came to possess a particular 
crest.*^ Roughly speaking, these legends are of two kinds. 
In many of them an ancestor of the clan is said to have 
met with an animal or a supernatural being, who became 
his protector and whom accordingly he and his descendants 
adopted as their crest; in others the ancestor is said to 
have appeared on earth from above or below or from under 


the sea wearing the dress, skin, or mask of an animal 


or 


a supernatural being, which he afterwards put off. 


I 


> Franz Boas, in Anittiul Archao- 
logical Ripoyt, JQOJ (Toronto), p. 240 : 

According to the group system of the 
northern tribes, each family of the 
village community must be necessarily 
hvogamic. The custom among the 
;wakiiul is not definitely settled, some 
ot the families preferring marriages 
outside the group, while others prefer 
marriages in the group. On the whole, 
marriages outside of the group arc more 
frequent on account of the eagerness ot 
individuals to secure the privilege of 
using new and important crests,” 
Mere Dr. Boas seems to use the 
terms group arid family as equivalent. 
This is, so far as I know, Dr. Boas’s 
latest statement on the subject. At 
first he expressed himself with some 
hesitation, but believed that marriage 


within the clan (gens) was absolutely 
prohibited. See Ri/t/i Rc^port of the 
CominiUe& on ihe North- Western 'J'ribes 
of Canada, p. 32 {Report of ihe 
British Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). After¬ 
wards he affirmed without qualification 
that the Kwakiutl clans are exogamous. 
See Franz Boas, in “The. Social Or¬ 
ganization and the Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
i 8 gt (Washington, 1897), p. 334 J 
The Mythology of the Bella Coolat 
Indians, j). 1,22 { 7 'he fesup North 
Pacific Expedition, Memoir of the 
American Miiseuvi of Natural History, 
November 1898). 

” I' ranz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western 7 rtdes 
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usti-ate both these classes of legends, beginning with 
the former. 

For example, it is said that the ancestor of the 
Omanitsenox clan fell in with a number of killer-whales, 
which had assumed the shape of men and were mending 
their nets. The chief of these Killer-whale men gave the 
ancestor the quartz-pointed whaling harpoon, his names, 
and the right to paint the killer-whale as his crest on 
the front of his house. Again, the first ancestor of the 
Kuexa clan is said to have been out hunting bears and 
to have met with a fabulous bird supposed to resemble a 
crane. The bird pecked at him and tried to kill him, but 
he dodged behind a cedar-tree and escaped. When he 
came home, he carved an image of the crane out of yellow 
cedar and set it up on the top of a pole outside of his 
house, and it became the crest of his clan. These legends, 
as Dr. Boas has pointed out, present a dose analogy to 
the mode in which among the eastern Indians of America 
a man acquires his individual totem, guardian spirit, or 
manitoo} Again, the Kwatsenok clan tell how a super¬ 
natural being came down frorn heaven in the shape of 
a bird with a neck-ring of red cedar-bark, how he built 
a house, cured one of the Kwatsenok clan of madness, 
and gave him the neck-ring. Since then members of the 
clan have danced a certain dance wearing neck-rings of 
red cedar-bark.^ Again, the Gapenox clan tell of an 
ancestor of theirs called Coun.sellor-of-the-World, who 
lived with his people at Gras.sy Place. The world was 
then dark, for the sun never rose, being kept shut up in 
a box by Day-Receptacle-Woman, who lived at Cut-Beach. 
So Counscllor-of-the-World walked to see the village at 
Cut-Beach. There he discovered Day-Receptacle-Woman 




• )t the first 
kind of 
legends. 

Origin of 
the killcT- 
whnle 
crest. 

Origin of 
the crane 
crest. 


Oi igin of 
the neck- 
rings of 
cedar-bark. 


Origin of 
the day¬ 
break 
mask. 


of Canada^ pp. 29-32 {Report of the 
British issodciiion^ Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint) ; Franz 
J'Joas, “ The Social Organization and 
ihe Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the United States 
National Museum for iSgj; (Washing¬ 
ton, 1897), pp. 335 sgq., 371 sgg .; id. 
‘ The Tribes of the North Pacific 


t Franz Boa.s, •‘TheSocial Organizii 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indian.s,” Report of the 
United States Nalionad A/useum for 
fSg^ (Washington, 1897), pp. 33.6 sq. 

^ Franz Boa.s, in idfth Report of 
the Committee on the North-Western 
7 'ribes of Canada^ p. 29 {Report of 


Annual Alrcho'olo^^dcal Report,- the British Association, Newca.stle- 
jgo^ (Toronto), pp. 239-242. upon-Tyne, 1889, .separate reprint). 
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sitting in her house eating salmon. At once he turned 
him-self into a baby and entered her womb. So .she con¬ 
ceived and in four days she gave birth to a boy, who was 
no other than Counsellor-of-the-World himself. Then 
Counsellor-of-the-World cried for th§ box in which the 
sun was shut up ; and at last to stop" him from crying 
his mother gave it to him. He put it in a- ganoe and 
paddled away rvith it. Then he opened the box, let o'->t 
the sun, and took off the double-headed serpent-mask of 
the sun. So it grew light in the world. The Sun spoke 
and said, “ O friend! don’t keep me, let me go to the upper 
world, and let me take care of our world, and it will become 
day. Now you have my double-headed serpent-mask.” 
Also the Sun said, “ O friend ! just take care that you don t 
do any harm to my double-headed serpent-mask. Show 
the daybreak mask in the winter dance.” Thus said the 
Sun. Then Counsellor-of-the-World bade him good-bye, 
and the Sun went up into the sky. That is why the 
Gapenox clan have the daybreak mask and red cedar-bark. 
They were all inside the box with the Sun.' 

In the other class of legends which the Kwakiutl tell 
to explain the origin of their crests, it is said that the 
ancestor of the clan came down from heaven, or up from 
the under-world, or out of the sea, wearing the dress, skin, 
or mask of an animal or supernatural being, that he 
afterwards doffed the dress, ma.sk, skin, or other disguise 
and appearing as a man became the progenitor of the 
clan, who henceforth adopted the animal or thing as 
their crest. For example, the Neentsa clan tell how two 
eagles and their eaglet descended from heaven at Cape 
Scott, where they took off their eagle-skins and became 
men. The eaglet, or rather the young man, was after¬ 
wards drowned at .sfea, but he awoke to new life, flew up 
to heaven in the shape of an eagle, and then flew down 
again, .still in the form of an eagle, to his sorrowful parents, 
who had given him up for dead. In his talons he bore 

1 Fran/. Boas and George Flunt, of the stealing of the Sun by a cunning 
Kwakiutl Texts, ii. J 93-397 (/w// hero is widespread among the Iridians 
North Pacific Expedition, Memoir of of North-West America. The Tlmgits, 
the American Museum of Natural for example, tell it of Yebl the 
History, December 1902). This story Raven. See above, p. 293, note . 
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-jrl)Ox in which were many whistles to imitate the eagle’s 
scream. Also he wore a double mask and a neck-ring 
of red cedar-bark, and he became the ancestor of the 
Neentsa clan.* Again, the Sisintle clan, who have the Descem of 
sun for their crest, tell how the sun (sentlae) came down *','® 
from heaven in the shape of a bird, took the .likeness of a the sun in 
man, and wandering about the earth came at last to a 
place called *‘the Plain at the mouth of the river, where 
the clover-root is found,’’ in the land of the .Kwakiutl. 

In every tribe which he visited he married a wife, and 
their descendants are the clan Sisintle. But he resolved 
to settle among the Kwakiutl in the plain where the root 
of the clover grows. There he took a Kwakiutl woman 
to wife, and she conceived and bore him a son. And 
you may see their house there to this day. On each 
side ol the door is painted a great image of the sun, 
and the posts are carved in the likeness of men each 
carrying a sun ; and the crossbars which rest upon the 
posts are also carved like men, but the beams are sea- 
lions. And in winter, when people dance, the Sisintle 
clan wear the mask of the sun, and also the mask of a 
dog called the Sun-Shining-Red-through-the-Clouds ; for 
that dog came down from heaven with the sun. And 
the heraldic column, or what people commonly call the 
totem pole, of the clan represents a sei'ies of copper 
plates with a man above them, and above that again is 
a mask of the sun with beams radiating from it.^ Again, Descent of 
the Gexsem clan relate the following legend to explain ^^eGexsem 
tlieir u.se ot a certain mask, which rejiresents the son the .Spirit 
of Qomoqoa, the Spirit of the Sea. They say that the 
Raven, the ancestor of the clan, Iiad a sister, the Crow, 
and a daughter named Hataqa. One day the Crow and 
Hataqa went down to the beach to gather sea-urchins. 

When they had filled their baskets, the Crow tempted 
Hataqa to eat of the sea-urchins, .so she took of them 
and ate. But the Crow told the girl’s father the Raven, 




^ Franz Boas, in Repo7‘t of the 
Committee on the Norik- I Vestern Tribes 
ofCanada^ p. 29 {Report of the British 
Association, Newcastle -upon - Tyne, 
1889, separate reprint). 


- Franz Boas, op. <it. pp. 29 sq. 
{Report of the Hr it is h Association, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889, separate 
reprint). 
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and he was very angry, and .sailed away with all his 
people in canoes, leaving his daughter alone in the 

deserted village. Only a dog and a hitch remained behind 
with the maiden, and they helped her. So she made four 
fish-baskets and at low water she placed them on the 
beach. At the next tide she found the baskets full of 
fish, and in one of the baskets was a man. He was the 
son of the Spirit of the Sea, and he carried a box which 
was small but very heavy, for it contained a whale. He 

built a large house and married the girl, and he invited 

all the tribes to a feast and gave them whale flesh to eat. 
So his descendants still use the mask which represents 
their ancestor, the son of the Spirit of the Sea. And 

when they shew the mask they sing this song:— 

// is a tale -which came d<nvn to us from the begiuning of the world. 

Yoti came tip, bringing the house of the Spirit of the Sea, you “ Gro-iving 

“ WMlth coming as/wre” Covered with Moimtain of 

Property f 

“ Really great Mountain^ Ti is a tale which came doxvn to us from 

the beginning of the world}- 

In some of the io.rcgoiiig legends a clan traces its 
de.scent from an ancestor who first appeared in the form 
of a bird. Similarly the Gigilqam clan has a tradition 
that they are descended from the mythical thunder-bird ; 
and the beak of the bird was carved and fastened as a 
crest to the front of their house, which was also excellently 
painted till the mi.splaced zeal of a missionary obliterated 
the gay heathen blazon under a coat of whitewash.^ In 
these cases the descent of a clan from its crest animal 
resembles the descent of a clan from its totem animal, 
of which we have met with many examples in the course 
of this work ; and on that and other grounds we tru'ght 
naturall>- conclude that the animals, supernatural beings, 
and other objects from which the Kwakiutl clans take 
their crests are simply their totems. IDr. Boas himself 
has taken this view in his general summary of the social 
system of the Indian tribes of this region; for he tells 

1 I' ranr lioas, •* The Social Organiza- United Stales National Museum for 
(ion and the Secret Societies of the /% (Washington, (897), l>. 374 - 
Kwitkiutl Indians,” Report of the Franz Boas, op. at. pp. 37.5 sq. 
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US that “ the Kwakiutl are divided into a number of 
clans, most of which have animals for their totems. Most 
of these totems arc explained in the same manner as those 
of the northern tribes, while others are considered direct 
descendants of the totem animal.''^ Yet elsewhere Dr. 
Boas repeatedly denies that the Kwakiutl clans have 
animal totems.^ But as the passage just quoted in 
which he affirms Kwakiutl totemism is later than those 
in which he denies it, we may siqipose that it represents 
his more mature opinion, and I shall follow him in that 
opinion with the less hesitation because it seems to me 
difficult to distinguish the crest system of the Kwakiutl 
clans from totemism proper. 

However, the Kwakiutl system has certainly some peculiar 
features which sharply discriminate it, as Dr. Boas has 
rightly pointed out, from the more normal totemism of their 
northern congeners the Haislas and the Heiltsuks. In the 
first place, while among the Haislas and the Heiltsuks the 
clans are limited in number to six and three respectively, 
among the Kwakiutl proper the number of the clans is 
much greater and indeed apparently unlimited.'^ Second, 
while the clans of the Haislas and Heiltsuks are named after 
totems, the clans of the Kwakiutl are not so named, but arc 
called either by the collective form of an ancestor’s name, or 
by the name of the district which they inhabit, or again by 
titles of honour, such as “The Rich Ones” or “The Great 
Ones,”Thirdly, while the clans of the Haislas and 
Heiltsuks descend in the female line, the children belonging 
to the clan of their mother, among the Kwakiutl the clans 
apparently descend in the male line, children belonging to 
the clan of their father. 


Features 

which 

distinguish 

Kwakiutl 

totem ism 

from 

ordinary 

totemism. 


J Franz Boas, in Ttvelfth Report of 
the Committee on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada^ p. 674 {Report of 
the British Association, Bri.stol, 1898). 
From the sequel it is clear that Dr. 
Boas is here speaking of the Kwakiutl 
proper, not ol* the northern members 
of the Kwakiutl stock, the Haislas and 
the Heiltsuks, who have totemism of 
the ordinary pattern. 

2 See the passages quoted above, 
p. 320, note k 


3 Franz Boas, in Anmial Archcco- 
logical Report, igos (Toronto^ p* 240. 

^ Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Com nil flee on the North- Western 7 'ribes 
of Canada, p. 29 {Report of the 
Bidtish Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 

Franz Boas, “The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,’^ Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
iSgs (Washington, 1897), pp. 332 sq. 
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Yet the question of descent in the Kwakiutl clans seems 
to be open to some doubt; at least it is difficult to elicit a 
clear and consistent account of it from Dr. Boas’s statements 
on the subject At one time he tells us that among the 
Kwakiutl the child does not belong by birth to the gens of 
his father or mother, but may be made a member of any 
gens to which his father, mother, grandparents, or great-grand¬ 
parents belonged.” ^ At another time he says that among the 
Kwakiutl proper a child belongs by blood to both his father’s 
and his mother’s family ” ; ® and, again, that “ the Kwakiutl 
considers himself as belonging half to his mother’s, half to 
his father’s gens.” ^ If in these passages “ gens ” and ^‘family” 
are used, as they seem to be, as equivalents of each other and 
of “ clan,” the term which in other passages Dr. Boas applies 
to the kinship divisions of the Kwakiutl, then the first, of the 
statements which I have quoted appears to contradict the 
ether two. Yet in other passages, again, Dr. Boas speaks as 
if descent of the Kwakiutl clans was definitely in the paternal 
line. Thus he observes that '' among the Kwakiutl the clans 
arc also exogamic, and certain privileges are inherited in the 
paternal line, while a much larger number are obtained by 
marriage”;'^ and again, after remarking that the social 
organisation of the Kwakiutl appears to be in a transitional 
stage between maternal and paternal institutions, he affirms 
simply that among the Kwakiutl “descent is in the paternal 
line.” ^ 

It is to be hoped that in the monograph on the Kwakiutl 
which may be expected from Dr. Boas he will clear up the 
obscurity which appears to hang over the simple question, 
whether among this people children at birth are reckoned 
to their father’s clan or not So far as I can interpret Dr. 
Boas’s various statements on the subject, I am inclined to 


’ Franz Boas, in .SV.vM Report of the 
Committee art the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada y p. 57 {Report of the British 
Association, Leeds, 1890, separate 
reprint). 

^ Franz Boas, in Annual Arehiso- 
h\^kal Repend, igoj (Toronto), p. 239. 

Franz Boas, in I'ifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- IFestern Tribes 
of Canada, p. 32 {Report of the British 
Association, Newcastle - upon - 'ryne, 


1889, separate reprint). 

■* Franz Boas, “The Social Organ- 
ization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
(Washington, 1897), p. 334. 

^ Franz Boas, The Mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians, p]:). I2I sq. { 7 'he 
Jesiip North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, November 1898). 
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infer that a child belongs by birth to his father’s clan, but 
can afterwards be enrolled in any clan to which his father, 
mother, grandparents, or great-grandparents belonged, and 
that this enrolment is effected by giving the child one of the 
names belonging to the particular clan which it is desired 
that he .should join ; for each clan has a certain limited 
number of names, and by receiving the name of one of the 
clans to which his ancestors belonged a man becomes thereby 
a member of that particular clan. But by joining another 
clan a man apparently does not cease to belong to his 
original clan ; chiefs are sometimes members of many clans ; 
for example, we iiear of a Kwakiutl chief who was a member 
of six. In fact a child is generally made a member of 
another clan as a sort of life-insurance ; for by assuming the 
name and thereby joining the clan of a dead relative he 
inherits any debts due to the deceased and may thus be 
provided for in case his father should die, though at the 
same time he becomes responsible for any debts which his 
kinsman had left unpaid at his death. If a person does not 
take the name of a deceased relation, whether father, grand¬ 
father, or what not, he neither inherits his property nor 
becomes responsible for his debts.^ 

But while the question of the descent of the Kwakiutl clans 
remains to some extent uncertain, it seems clear that the clan 
crests descend through women, every man receiving at marriage 
his father-in-law’s crest as a dowry with his wife and holding 
it in trust for his future son-in-law. To quote Dr. Boas : 

The marriage ceremonies of the Kwakiutl seem to show 
that originally matriarchate prev^ailed also among them. 
The husband always assumes, a short time after marriage, 
his father-in-law’s name and crest, and thus becomes a 
member of his wife’s clan. From him this crest de.scends 
upon his children ; the daughters retain it, but his son.s, on 
marrying, lose it, adopting that of their wive.s. Thus the 
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or great- 
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^ Franz Boas, in Sixth Repor t of the 
Committee on the North- Western 'lyihes 
^/Canada, p. 57 {Report0/the British 
Association^ Leeds, 1890, separate re¬ 
print). Elsewhere Dr. Boas says that 
“ each clan has a certain limited number 
of names. Each individual has only 


one name at a time. The bearers of 
these names form the nobility of the 
tribe” {Twelfth Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the North -Western Tribes of 
Canada^ p. Repofi of the British 

dissociation^ Bristol, 1898). 
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descent of the crest is practically in the female line, every un¬ 
married man having his mother’s crest; but still we cannot call 
this rnatriarchate proper, as the father is the bead of the 
family, as he gives up his own crest for that of his wife. 
This law is carried so far that a chief who has no daughters 
marries one of his sons to another chiefs son, the latter thus 
acquiring his crest. By this means the extinction of gentes 
is prevented. It seems, however, that the father’s gens is 
not entirely given up, for the natives frec|iiently use carvings of 
both gentes promiscuously, but certain parts of the father’s 
gens, to which I shall refer presently, are excluded from this 
use. The following instance, which came under my personal 
observation, will show the customs of the Kwakiutl regarding 
this point. Komenakula, chief of the gens Gyigyilkam, of 
the tribe Ttlatlasikoala, has the heraldic column of that gens, 
and the double-headed snake for his crest. In dances he 
uses the latter, but chiefl}^ the attributes of the raven gens. 
His mother belonged to the gens Nunemasekalis, of the 
Tlauitsis ; hence he wears the mask of that gens. He had 
an only daughter who, with her husband, lived with him. 
She died and her husband is the present owner of the 
heraldic column of the gens. The son of this daughter, at 
present a boy seven years of age, is the future chief of the 
gens.” ^ Again, Dr. Boas writes as follows : Among the 
Kwakiutl we find a mixture of paternal and maternal 
institutions, but the son is not allowed to use bis father’s 
totem ; he acquires the right to his totem by marriage, 
receiving at that time the totem of his wife’s father. When, 
later on, his daughter marries, the right to the totem descends 
upon her husband. In this manner the totem descends in 
the maternal line, although indirectly. Each clan has a 
certain limited number of names. Each individual has only 
one name at a time. The bearers of these names form the 
nobility of the tribe. When a man receives the totem of his 
father-in-law, he at the same time receives his name, while 

^ Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the descent of the crests is not as clear as 
Committee on the North-Western'Tribes might be desired. Is the Gyigyilkam 
of Canada y p. 33 [Report tf the Brit hh clan (he clan of Komenakula’s father? 
Association^ Newcastle - upon - Tyne, What is Komenakula’s relation to tlie 
1889, separate reprint). T'lie example Raven clan? What is the crest of his- 
by which Dr. Boas seeks to elucidate the mother’s clan ? 
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the father-in-lavv gives up the name, and takCsS what is called 
‘ an old man’? name/ which does not belong to the names con¬ 
stituting the nobility of the tribe/' ^ Again, we read : ‘‘ One of 
the essential property rights of each individual is his clan- 
legend and the use of his crest. According to the Kwakiutl 
custom, the property right in these objects is held by the 
men of the tribe. It is, however, not transmitted as a per¬ 
manent inheritance to the sons, but it is always acquired in 
marriage. Thus, if a certain man has a right to use the 
raven as his crest, he will give this crest to his son-in-law 
about the time when a child is born to the young man. In 
this way, the son-in-law practically holds the crest in trust 
for his wife's daughter, because when he in turn is to give up 
the use of the crest he must deliver it to his daughter’s 
husband, who again holds it in trust for his future daughter. 

It is clear that in this manner a purely maternal descent is 
secured."" However, it would appear that among the 
Kwakiutl a man inherits a crest or crests also from his 
father; for Dr. Boas tells us that among them “the low'-est 
carving on a totem pole is that which the owner inherited 
from his father. The higher ones are those which he 
obtained by marriage."^ 

Thus, as Dr. Boas says, the social organisation of the The 
Kwakiutl seems to be in a transitional stage between maternal 


and paternal institutions ;' 

^ Franz Boas, in Tivelfth 'Report of 
the CoinmilUe on the North-Western 
'I'ribes of Canada, pp. 674 sg, {Report 
of the British Association, Bristol, 
1898). 

- Franz Boas, in Annual Archceo- 
logical Report, rgo$ (Toronto), pp. 239 
sgf. t.'ompare id ., 77 te Mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians, pp. 121 sq. {The 
fesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
of the Avrcrican Museum of N'atural 
History, November 1898) : “ The 
Kwakiutl have a peculiar organization, 
which may be considered a transitional 
stage between' maternal and paternal 
institutions. X)escent is in the paternal 
line; but a man, at tht time of his 
marriage, receives his father-iii-law’s 
crest as a dowry, which be holds in 
trust for his son [-in-law ?j, so that 
actually each individual inherits the 


for while the 


Kwakiutl 
appear to 

Ians perhaps hi a 

crest of his maternal grandfather. The 
clans are exogamic.” It is not clear 
how on Dr. Boas’s shewing ’“each 
individual inherits the crest of his 
maternal grandfather.” If I under¬ 
stand Dr. Boas aright, every man 
receives at marriage the crest of his 
wife’s father, who in turn received it 
from- his wife’s father, and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus a man receives the 
crest of his wife’s father, of his wife’s 
maternal grandfather, etc., not of his 
own father, of his own maternal grand¬ 
father, etc. 

^ Franz Boas, in Eleventh Report of 
the Co nun it tee on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada, p. 9 {Report of the 
British dissociation, Liverpool, 1896, 
separate reprint). 

* See the passage cited in note'"*. 
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descend in the male line, the crests appear to descend 
regularly, if not invariably, through women, each , man 
acquiring- his crest at marriage through his wife. The 
question then naturally arises, Are the Kwakiutl passing 
from maternal institutions to paternal institutions, from 
mother-kin to father-kin, or in the reverse direction ? Is the 
female descent of the crests a relic of mother-kin ? or is It on 
the contrary an innovation superposed on an old system of 
father-kin? In one passage Dr. Boas seems to incline to the 
former member of this alternative, that is, to the view that 
the Kwakiutl are passing or have passed from mother-kin 
or (as he calls it) matriarchate to father-kin or patriarchate ; 
for he says that ‘‘ the marriage ceremonies of the Kwakiutl 
seem to show that originally matriarchate prevailed also 
among them/' ^ Yet he afterwards adopted with great decision 
the contrary view, namely, that the original system of the 
Kwakiutl was father-kin or patriarchate, which was at a later 
time modified by the adoption of maternal institutions. 
“In the north," he says, “a woman’s rank and privileges 
always descend upon her children. Practically the same 
result has been brought about among the Kwakiutl, but 
in a manner which suggests that a people with paternal 
institutions has adapted its social laws to these customs. 
Here the woman brings as her dower her father’s position 
and privileges to her husband, who, however, is not allowed 
to use them himself, but acquires them for the use of his- 
son. As the woman’s father, on his part, has acquired 
his privileges in the same manner through his mother, a 
piurely female law of descent is secured, although through 
the medium of the husband. It seems to my mind that 
this exceedingly intricate law . . . can not be explained in 
any other way than as an adaptation of maternal laws by a 
tribe which was on a paternal stage. I can not imagine 
that it is a transition of a maternal society to a paternal 
society, because there are no relics of the former stage 
beyond those which we find everywhere, and which do not 
prove that the transition has been recent at all. There is 


1 Fran;: Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- IVestern Tribes 
of Canada^ p. 33 {Report of the British 


Association, Newcastle - upon • Tyne, 

1889, separate reprint). 
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left of an inheritance from the wife’s brothers ; the 
young couple do not live with the wife’s parents. But the 
most important argument is that the customs can not have 
been prevalent in the village communities from which the 
present tribal system originated, as in these the tribe is 
always designated as the direct descendants of the mythical 
ancestor. If the village communities had been on the 
maternal stage, the tribes would have been designated as 
the descendants of the ancestor’s sisters, as is always the 
case in the legends of the northern tribes.” “ 

While the mature opinion of Dr. Boas on the people to 
whom he has paid so much attention deserves to be received 
with respect, I have indicated above" some of the reasons 
which lead me, not without hesitation, to incline to the 
other view, formerly favoured by Dr. Boas himself, namely, 
that the Kwakiutl are itr a stage of transition from mother- 
kin to father-kin. But it is to be hoped that further 
researches of Dr. Boas, to whom we already owe so much 
valuable information on the Indians of North-West America, 
will clear up this and other obscurities which still remain in 
the social system of the Kwakiutl. 

A very peculiar feature of the Kwakiutl clans is that in 
winter their organisation is practically dissolved and replaced 
by a grouping of the people into two great classes, the 
initiated and the uninitiated, each of which again is sub 
divided into lesser groups, the initiated being subdivided 
according to the particular secret society to which each 
person belongs, while the uninitiated are subdivided 
according to their age and prospective position among 
the initiated. The secret societies play a great part in the 
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1 Franz Boas, “The SodalOrganiza¬ 
tion and the vSecret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Jieport of the United 

States Natio 7 tal Museum for rSgs 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 334 sq. Some 
^X)ints in this passage create difficulties. 
I am at a loss to understand the state¬ 
ment that “the woman's father, on his 
part, has acquired his privileges in the 
same manner through his mother’'; 
for in the preceding sentence we liad 
been told that a husband acquires bis 
privileges not through his mother nor 


yet from his father, but through his 
wife; and with this latter account of 
the acquisition of a crest Dr. Boas’s 
other statements (above, pp. 329-331) 
seem to agree. Again, when Dr. Boas 
says that “the young couple do not 
live witli the wife’s parents,” he seems 
to have forgotten the ca.se, which fell 
under his own observation, of a young 
couple who lived with the wife’s father 
(above, p. 330). But perhaps that 
case was exceptional. 

^ Above, pp. 319-321. 
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social life, not only of the Kwakiutl, but of the other Indian 
tribes of North-West America. While they are intimately 
related to the totemic system of the tribes, they are yet 
distinct from it. Accordingly the fuller consideration of 
them is reserved for a .separate chapter. Here a brief 
notice of them must suffice. Members of a secret society 
are believed to be initiated by a patron-spirit, who presides 
over that particular society, protects its members, and 
invests them with certain supernatural or magical powers 
which vary with the society. The right to be initiated into 
any particular society is hereditary in certain clans and is 
acquired by a man at marriage in the same way as he 
acquires his crests through his wife. As the number of 
presiding spirits is not large, many clans have the same 
spirit or supernatural being for their patron. Amongst the 
Kwakiutl and the other Indian tribes of this region the 
most important patrons are the Cannibal Spirit, the Ghost, 
the Grizzly Bear, and the Fool Spirit ; and corresponding 
to them the most important secret societies are the 
Cannibals, the Ghosts, the Bears, and the Fools. Of these 
the Cannibals rank highest, and next to them the Ghosts, 
The spirits appear to their devotees only in winter, and 
accordingly it is only in winter that the secret societies 
meet for the performance of their dances and ceremonies. 
Hence the winter season, when the clans are in abeyance 
and the secret societies are in force, is known among the 
Indians as “The Secrets” (^ifsetsa^hz)^ a name which they 
also apply to the ceremonies themselves. The summer 
season, on the other hand, when the secret societies are in 
abeyance and the clan organis<\tion is in force, i.s called by 
another name {daxus)^ wffiich may be translated “ profane,” 
and which is also ap^plied to all uninitiated persons. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the secret societies originated in the same 
way as many of the clans ; an ancestor met the patron spirit 
of one of the societies and was initiated b}^ him. Similarly 
at initiation the novice is still supposed to be carried off 
and possessed by the patron spirit of the society to wd^ich 
he belongs ; and the object of the w'hole winter ceremonial 
is to bring back the youth and to exorcise the spirit which 
possesses him, in order that, healed of his holy madness, he 
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restored to the society of his relations and friends. 
IS with this kindly intention that the members of the 
secret societies perform their various dances, in which they 
personate their patron spirit, wearing his mask and orna¬ 
ments and uttering his peculiar cries. The dance is, in 
fact, a dramatic performance of the myth which tells of the 
acquisition of the patron spirit. Each society, like each 
clan, has a limited number of personal names which are 
bestowed on the members ; for the novice is supposed at 
initiation to receive a new name from the patron spirit of 
the society. But these secret or sacred names are only 
used in winter when the spirits are believed to dwell among 
the Indians ; in summer they are dropped and replaced 
by the personal names of the clans.^ ' 

Like other Indian tribes of North-West America thcj 
Kwakiutl believe in the reincarnation of the dead ; they 
think that the soul of a deceased person returns to life in 
the first child born after his death. This belief is illustrated 
by the following tale, the events of which are supposed to 
have happened not long ago. There were two chiefs called 
Ankoalagyilis and Tsekete. Ankoalagyilis was a twin and 
boasted that the deity took special care of him, and that he 
would go to heaven when he died. But he also laid up 
treasure on earth, for he collected blankets for years and 
hid them under stones in the wood. His wife helped him 
to do so. But one day his rival Tsekete followed the two 
into the forest, stabbed them to death, and threw the bodies, 
weighted with stones, into the sea. Nobody knew what 
had become of the chief and his wife. But the dead man 
had left a son, who in due time married a wife, and she 
bore him a male child. That child was no other th^n hLs 
murdered grandfather come to life again. Wdien the boy 

^ Pranz Boas, in Fifth Report oj li'esteru Tribes of Canada^ p. 675 
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the Committee on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada^ pji. 34, 52 sqq. 
[^Report of the British Association^ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 18S9, separate 
reprint); id. in Sixth Report of the 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canaday pp. 62 sqq. [Report of the 
British Association^ Leeds, 1890, 
separate reprint) ; id. in Twelfth 
Report of the Committee on the North- 


{Report of the British AssociaRyn 
(Bristol, 1898)); id. “The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum fdr 
iSgs (Washington, 1897), pp. 393 . 
396, 418-424, 431 ; id. in Annual 
Archccological Report^ jgoj (Toronto), 
pp. 243-247. 
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was a few years old, he said to his father, “ I was once your 
father and I have returned from heaven.” At first his 
father did not believe him, but the boy .said, “ You know 
that your father buried his property and that nobody can 
tell where it is. I will shew it to you.” With that he led 
his father straight to the spot and shewed him the property, 
two canoe-load.s of blankets. Then the people knew that 
the murdered chief had returned to life in the person of 
his grandchild. In time the boy became chief himself, 
but he magnanimously refrained from murdering his 
murderer.' 

However, the souls of the dead are not always born 
again in human form. Sometimes they must be reincarnated 
in animals before they come to life again as men. This, in 
the opinion of the Kwakiutl, is the fate of hunters. The 
.souls of dead men who hunted sea-beasts are turned into 
killer-whales ; and the souls of men who hunted land-beasts 
are turned into wolves. Only when a killer-whale or a 
wolf dies, can their souls return and be born again in 
human bodies. Hunters ornament the bow seat in their 
canoes and cut a hole in it; this becomes their dorsal fin 
when they turn into killer-whales after death. The 
Kwakiutl believe that after the death of a hunter the 
killer-whale into which he has been transformed will come 
to the village and shew itself. When many killer-whales 
approach a village, it is supposed that they come to fetch a 
soul. But it is not only hunters whose souls transmigrate 
into the bodies of killer-whales. Once when a killer-whale 
was killed, the fin shewed a scar as if it had been burnt; 
and it had happened not long before that a girl had died 
who had burnt her hand. So the Kwakiutl concluded that 
her .soul had transmigrated into this killer-whale. The 
belief that the souls of hunters of land animals arc reborn in 
wolves may perhaps account for the treatment of a dead 
wolf by the Kwakiutl. When a wolf has been killed, its 
heart is taken out, and all w'ho helped to kill it must eat 
four morsels of the heart. Then they wail over the carcase. 


1 Franz, Boas, in Sixth Report of 
the Committet on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canaday p. 59 {Report of the 


British Associatioriy Leeds, 1890, 
separate reprint). 
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Woe 1 our great friend/^ After that they cover 
the carcase with a blanket and bury it.^ 

Like other totemic peoples the Kwakiutl tell a tale like Kwakiuti 
lhat of Cupid and Psyche about a fairy wife, who lived [ype*oV^^ 
happily with her husband for a time and then left him cupki and 
lamenting. To understand the story you must know that Howa^man 
in the opinion of the Kwakiutl twins are nothing but a 
salmon who have assumed human shape and in that guise tvife and 
can bring plenty of their finny brothers and sisters to the 
fisherman's net. Well, once upon a time there was a chief 
called Chief-of-the-Ancients. There was no river where 
he lived and therefore nece.ssarily there were no salmon. 

That troubled the chief, so one day he said to his younger 
brothers, I wish to look for one who is a twin and to make 
her my wife, that through her the salmon may come.” His 
aunt the Star-Wonian bade him go to the graves and search 
among them for a twin. So he went to the graves and 
cried out, Is there a twin here, O graves ? ” But the 
graves said, ‘‘ There is none here.” Thus he did to many 
graves. But at last one of the graves answered, “ I am a 
twin.” Then Chief-of-the-Ancients went to it, and gathered 
the bones, and sprinkled them with the water of life, and the 
twin w’oman at once came to life. She was very pretty, and 
said, ‘‘ O Chief-of-the-Ancients, why do you come and make 
me live ? ” He said, “ I wish to have you for my wife.” 

She said, “ Beware, Chief-of- the-Ancients ! Do me no 
harm.” He took her home and she became his wife, and 
she made plenty of salmon, for she had only to put her 
finger in her mouth and dip it in water, and lo ! there was 
a salmon jumping in the water. And when she went into a 
river the salmon came leaping at her feet. So the chief’s 
salmon-traps were full of salmon, and his heart was lifted 
up and he grew proud, because he had much food. He 
spoke angrily to his younger brothers and to his wife ; and 
when the backbone of the salmon caught in the hair of his 
head, he scolded it and threw it into a corner of the house, 
and said, “ You come from the ghosts, and you catch me ! ” 

* Franz Boas, in Eleventh Report 0/ British Association^ Liverpool, 1896, 
the Committee^ on the North-Western separate reprint). 

Tribes of Canada^ p. 9 {Report of the 
VOL. Ill 
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That made his wife Salmon-Maker very sad. She arose 
and weeping said to the dried salmon in the house, “ Come, 
my tribe, let us go back.” Thus she spoke to the dried 

salmon. And they followed her, for they were her tribe, 

arid they all went away into the water. Chief-of-the- 

Ancients tried to stop her, putting his arm round his wife’s 
body ; but her body was like smoke and his arms went 
through her. She never came back, and Chief-of-the- 

Ancients and his brothers became poor again.’ 
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§ 6, Totemisrn among the Salish 

When we have passed from the northern to the southern 
tribes of British Columbia, we find that with the language 
the social organisation has changed ; for whereas the 
northern tribes, the Haidas and the Tsimshians, with their 
neighbours the Tlingits of Alaska, are organised in totemic 
and exogamous clans with maternal descent, among the 
southern tribes, who belong to the great Salish stock, 
exogamy and totemisrn in the strict sense are absent, or 
nearly so, and descent is reckoned in the paternal line. The 
social organisation of the Salish tribes in the interior is very 
loose ; there is no recognised tribal unit, no divi.sion into 
exogamous clans, and no hereditary nobility. The people 
are; broken up into village communities occupying each its 
own permanent village in the river valleys, where they reside 
during the fishing season. But the population even of the 
villages is shifting ; during the hunting and root-gathering 
seasons the Indians live dispersed in tents among the 
mountains.^ Only among some tribes which dwell on or 


* Franz Boas and George Hunt, 
Kwakiutl TexU, ii. pp. 322-330 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
of the Amencan Museum of Natural 
History'), 

Franz Boa.'i, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada, pp. 23, 29 [Report of the 
British Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint); id. in 
Twelfth Report of the Committee on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
67 51 676 (Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion, Bristol, 1898); id., 'The Mythology 


of the Bella Coo la Indians, p. 122 ['The 
Jesup North Pacifu Expedition , Memoir 
of the Arnerican Museum of Natural 
Historyy November, 1898); id. “The 
S.alish Tribes of ihe Interior of British 
Columbia,*’ Annual Archceological Te- 
port, JQOS (Toronto), pp. 219-221, 
240 ; C. Hill-Tout, 'Che Far West, the 
Home of the Salish and Deni, p. 158 ; 
id. “ Some Features of the Language 
and Culture of the Salish,’’ American 
Anthropologist, New Series, vii. (1905) 
pp. 680 sq. 
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'l.he coast do we find a certain approximation to the 
clans and crests of the northern tribes ; and it appears to be 
the opinion of Dr. Boas, one of our best authorities on the 
Indian tribes of North-West America, that this approxima¬ 
tion has come about, not by independent evolution, but 
through diffusion, the Salish Indians borrowing the crests or 
totems with their appropriate legends from their neighbours^ 
But while totemism in the usual .sense of the term, that is, 
the organisation of the whole community into totemic and 
exogamous clans, seems to be lacking among the Salish 
tribes of the interior, on the other hand individual or personal 
totems are reported to be universally prevalent among thein.“ 
To this subject we shall return in the next chapter. But in 
speaking of these Indians it is well to bear in mind the 
statement of Dr. Boas, made many years ago, that “ the 
ancient customs of the Salish tribes of the interior of the 
Province of British Columbia have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, as the natives have been christianised by the 
endeavours of Catholic missionaries. Only a very few still 
adhere to their former customs and usages ; for instance, a 
group of families living in Nicola Valley and another on 
North Thompson River.” 

Two tribes of the Salish stock whicli possess a social 
system approximating in some degree to the totemic system 
of the northern tribes are the Bella Coolas (Bilqulas) and 
the Lillooets. Of these the Bella Coolas are the most 
northern tribe of the Salish stock. They live isolated from 
their congeners, being wedged in between alien tribes, to 
wit, the Haislas on the north, the Chilcotins on the east, 
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^ h’ranz Boas, in Tweljth Rep<rr-t of 
t/u Committee on the North- Western 
7 \ibes of Canada^ p. 676 {Report of the 
JUritisk Association, Bristol, 1898) ; 
id., The Mythology of the Bella Coola 
Indians, pp. 122 sqq, ; id, in Annual 
Arcfueological Report, igoy (Toronto), 
pp, 225, 240. The view of Dr. Boas 
is shared also by Mr. James Teit, who 
has given us valuable monographs on 
the Thompson and Lillooel Indians. 
See J. Teit, The IMlooet Indians 
(Leyden and New York, 1906), p. 254 
{The Jesup North Facijic Expedition, 
Memoir of the American Museum of 


Nahiral History). 

C. Ilill-Tout, “Some Feature.s of 
the Language and Culture of the 
Salisli,” Atnericdn Anthropologist, New 
Series, vii. (1905) p. 682 : “ In the 
tribes of the interior, where group 
totems, so far .as we have been able to 
discover, are wholly unknown, every 
individual of both sexes is said to 
possesii his or her personal totem.” 

3 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the 
Committee on the North-Pl^es/crn 7 'ribes 
of Canada, p. So {Report of the British 
Associatimt, Leeds, 1890, separate 
reprint). 
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and the Kwakiut! on the south. Considered graminatically, 
their language is more closely related to the dialects^ of the 
Coast Salish than to those of the tribes of the interior. A 
number of terms referring to the sea and to sea-animals are 
the same in the Bella Coola tongue and in the dialects of 
the Gulf of Georgia ; hence we may safely assume that the 
Bella Coolas have been differentiated from this group. 
They inhabit the coasts of Bentinck Arm and Dean Inlet 
and extend far up the Bella Coola River.' The tribe is 
divided, like the Salish Indians generally, into village com¬ 
munities, and each village has its own crest and its own 
tradition; but the village community is not exogamous. 
On the contrary, whereas the southern Coast Salish tribes 
exhibit a tendency to exogamy, the Bella Coolas have 
developed a system of endogamy ; marriage outside of the 
village community is forbidden. In this respect the Bella 
Coolas stand alone among the Indian tribes of the North 
Pacific coast. The motive which has led them to adopt this 
unusual rule of marriage, if Dr. Boas is right, is a jealous 
desire to prevent the crest and the tradition of the village, 
both of which are highly prized, from being communicated 
by intermarriage to the people of other villages. “ The 
inhabitants of each Bella Coola village,” he tells us, “ are not 
subdivided into clans, gentes, or septs ; but each village 
community forms a unit, and possesses the same tradition. 
In order to keep the tradition in the tribe, the law requires 
that no person shall marry outside of his own village 
community. Thus the clan tradition is kept the exclusive 
property of the village community by means of endogamy. 
I have made very careful inquiries in regard to this point, and 
all the old men make substantially the same statement. Even 
marriages among near relatives are permitted ; and although 
marriages of people who are distantly related, or not related 
at all, are preferred, it even happens that cousins marry, or 
that an unde marries his niece, in order to keep the clan 
tradition from being acquired by another village community. 
It seems, however, that, owing to the influence of the Coast 

I Franz Bo.is, in y Bi-itisk Association, Cardiff, 1891, 

tiu Committee on the North-Western separate reprint). 

Trihes of Canada, p. 2 (Report of the 
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•es, the ericiogamic syslem has begun to give way to an 
exogaraic system. Powerful and wealthy chiefs marry 
outside of their own village community, in order to secure 
an additional clan legend through ' marriage. This new 
system agrees with the one prevalent among the Kwakiutl 
tribes.’' ^ 

Among the Bella Coolas the crests are painted on the 
house-fronts and on the dancing implements. Thus the 
Tokoais family have a killer-whale {Delphinus area) painted 
on the house-front. Tradition runs that their ancestor, 
hunting in the mountains, found a house on which a killer- 
whale was painted. The chief who lived in the house 
presented him with his crest for himself and his descendants. 
The cre.st consists of the killer-whale, eagle, swan, and heron. 
Again, the Spatsatlt family have breaking waves painted on 
their house-front, and in dances they use the mask of a large 
kind of whale, of the crow, and of the black bear. Another 
family uses the mask of The Sleeper and the eagle. Another 
family paint.$ the moon on the front of the house. Another 
uses the raven, robin, eagle, whale, the fiood-tide, and the 
bird tehtlala ; and they paint the sun, moon, and stars on 
their house-(ront Another paints a mountain surmounted 
by a mackerel sky on their house, and waves are included 
in their crest.^ Other people wear eagle masks and eagle 
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* h'rani' Boas, The Mythology of the 
Bella Coola Tidiam, p. .116 { 7 'heJesup 
North Pacijic Expedition^ Memoir of the 
Ameriutn Museum of Natural History^ 
November J89S) ; compare ibid. pp. 
121, 122, X24 Elsewhere {Annual 
. Irehccologu'at Report^ igoy (Toronto), 
p. 240) Dr. Boa.s has .stated the rule, 
or rather the exception, somewhat 
differently. He says: ‘'The Bella 
Coola of the central part of British 
Columbia, who are neighbours of the 
northern Kwakiutl tribes, and under 
whose influence their culture has de' 
veloped, have also adopted the crest 
system. The village community is here 
also the social unit, and each village has 
its own crest. Here, however, the 
jealousy with which the projxjrty rights 
in the crest are guarded is so great thal, 
at least among chiefs^ families exogamy 
is strictly forlndden.” According to 


this later statement it is the chiefs who 
adhere most strictly to the rule of 
endogamy ; according to Dr. Boas’s 
earlier .statement, quoted in the text, it 
is precisely the chiefs who break that 
rule most frequently. As the two 
statements seem to be irreconcilable, we 
may perhaps assume that the later state- 
ment corrects the earlier, and that both 
of them correct Dr. Boas's still earlier 
statement that each of the Bella ( bola 
tribes “is subdivided into gentes, 
which ap^iear to be arranged in.exogamic 
groups . ’ {Sefi'enth Report of the Com- 
mittee on the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada^ p. 3, Report of the British 
Association, Caidiff, -tSqi, separate 
reprint). 

Fran/. Boas, in Se%>e.ntk Report of 
the Committee on the Norik- Western 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 5 S(j, {Report of 
the British Association, Carditf, 1891, 
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blankets because their ancestor is said to have been sent 
down by the Sun wearing an eagle dress.^ When a person 
dies, his masks are burnt, and his crest is carved on a 
memorial column, which also shews how many canoes, 
copper-plates, head-dresses, and slaves he had given away at 
potlatches in his life ; representations of these objects are 
carved or painted on the column. In former times slaves 
were killed at the burial of a chief, and the number slain 
was recorded by as many human figures carved on his 
monument.*'^ 


The 

nillooets, a 
Salish tribe 
of the 
interior 
of British 
Columbia. 


The Lillooets are an Indian tribe of the Salish stock 
who inhabit the south-western interior of British Columbia, 
Their territory, about a hundred miles square, lies entirely 
within the Coast Range, and is divided in two by the water¬ 
shed which runs between Mosquito or Pole Rfver and 
Anderson River. On the whole the country is more rugged 
and mountainous than that of any other tribe in the interior 
of British Columbia. From the watershed west and south 
the climate grows WTtter, till in the neighbourhood of 
Harrison Lake the annual rainfall is very heavy (150 
centimetres). Corresponding to the geographical division of 
the country is the division of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Those who live to the south of the watershed are the Lower 
Lillooets ; those who live to the north and east of it are the 
Upper Lillooets. But the Lillooets, though they all speak 
the same language, appear to have no one name to include 
them all ; the Lower Lillooets they call the Liluet, and the 
Upper Lillooets they call the Slalemux.^ 


separate reprint). In this passage Dr. 
Boas speaks of the crest-bearing groups 
as gentes, not as villages. In the text 
I have called them families. Dr. Boas 
adds [ibid. p. 6) : “The children 
belong to the gens of either father or 
mother, the decision being left to the 
choice of the parents.” 

^ Franz Boas, The Mytkologyf of the 
Bella Cool a Indians^ pp. 65-67 {The 
Jesnp North Pat ific Expedition., Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History). 

- Franz Boas, in Seventh Report of 


the Committee on the North - IVestern 
Tribes of Canada., p. 13 {Report of the 
British Association ^ CardiflC, 1891, 
separate reprint). 

James Teit, I'he Lillooet Jndiaus 
(Leyden and New York, 1906), 
pp. 195 sq. {The Jesnp North Padjic 
Expedition^ Memoir of the American 
Muscivn of NattiralHistory). Mr. C. 
Mill - Tout calls the whole tribe the 
Stlatluiuh (“ Report on the Ethnology 
of the Stlatlumh of British Columbia,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute ^ 
.xxxv. (1905) pp. 126 sqq.). 
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The Lillooets, who are all now nominally Catholics, were The dans 
formerly dividedmto clans* It would seem that originally 
all the people of one village were supposed to be descendants 
of a common ancestor, for they had a single tradition of 
their origin* Perhaps then at one time each village com¬ 
munity consisted of a single clan. The following is a list 
of all the clans of which Mr. James Teit, our principal 
authority on the tribe, obtained information, together with a 
list of the places at which they are supposed to have 
originated :— 

Clan, 

pVolf. 

Hailolaiix (beings half human, 

[ half fish). 

Owl. 

Sainiix (beings half human, half 
fish). 


Place. 

Pemberton MeadoWvS . 

Owl Creek on Pole River 
Upper Lillooet River . 


Lower end of Seaton Lake at 


Sqcmqain .... 

xanaukst. 

Lower end of Slakal . 

Inpsi. 

Sel (Reservation near town of 


Lillooet)..... 

F rog. 

Bridge River .... 

Bear (?). 

Fountain ..... 

Coyote. 


Membership of the clan descended both in the male and Descent of 
the female line. A man could not become a member of bis 
wife's clan nor she of his ; but children could claim member¬ 
ship of the clan of both their father and mother, for by 
blood they were members of both clans. There were no 
restrictions on intermarriage between the clans. This perhaps 
means that there were no barriers to marriage within as well 
as without the clan, in other words, that the clans were not 
exogamous.^ 

The clans used masks which represented the ancestor or Dancing 
had reference to .some important incident in his life. Thus 

P ^ costumes 

the oainux clan danced with a mask representing a mpn.ster, of the 

half man, half fish, and wore cedar-bark dresses. The Wolf 
clan wore a mask made like the face and head of a wolf, and in 
their dances were clad in w’olf-skins. The Owl clan wore a 
mask representing that bird, and used owl-feathers attached 


^ James Teit, '/Vie Ltliooet Indians^ 
p. 252. That the Lillooets are all 


nominally Catholics is nienlionecl by 
Mr. Teit elsewhere {op. cit. p. 278). 
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to their clothes, and a head-dress of owl-feathers. The 
Mailolaux clan used a mask somewhat like the face of a 
grizzly bear : they painted their hair red, and wore the skins 
of grizzly, brown, and cinnamon bears when they danced. 
The people of the lower end of Seaton Lake personated 
their ancestor when they danced, and wore masks representing 
the satuen^ a variety of crane. They used bone whistles at 
dances, and mimicked the cries of the pelican, crane, and 
swan. The people of Sel employed masks representing the 
frog. The people of Fountain wore coyote skins and masks 
representing the coyote. The Bear clan of Bridge River used 
bear masks and black-bear skins. All these masks were 
the property of the clan and could be shown by any man or 
woman of the clan when he or she was giving a potlatch, 
but not otherwise.^ They were used at the clan festivals , 
and the dancers also wore necklaces consisting of the skin 
and claws or feathers of the animal or bird they personated. 
Feather head-dresses were worn by the clans who personified 
birds. Those clans who did not dress in animal skins, garbed 
themselves in cloaks, kilts, necklaces, and sometimes head- 
bands of cedar-bark, white, red, or red and white. All dancers 
The masks put bird's dow n on their heads." A person who gave a potlatch 
worn by shcwcd his mask at it never wore it himself: he hired 

their another man, generally an old man, to wear it, to sing the 
ly person^ songs, and to dance or act and relate the clan legend. 

man hired to wear a mask was liberally paid, because it 
p\irfiose. was thought that masks brought ill luck, particularly an 
early death.^ Hence when they had been used once they 
were hung up on a tree or thrown away, and similar new 
ones were made to replace them. It was because they 
represented the ancestors and were therefore associated with 
the dead that masks were deemed unlucky. For the same 
reason they were always painted partly white, that being the 
colour of the dead or ol the ghosts. Some people thought 
that the wearer of a mask would die within the year.*^ 

The Lower LiJlooets carved or painted the clan totem 
on various parts of the house and also on grave-posts, and 


’ James Teit, I'he Lillooet Indians, ^ JaiLes Teit, op. cit. p. 258. 
pp. 253 sq. 
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sDMetimes regular totem-poles were ejected near the grave- 
box/ These Indians also set up totem-poles in front of 
their houses, after the manner of the Coast tribes. But the 
poles were much shorter and not so well carved or painted. 
The figures differed according to the clan totem. Ihe body 
was always represented as human : and the lace resembled 
the mask used by the clan—generally it was the face of an 
animal.'^ 

“ The clan totems were to a certain extent considered 
as guardian spirits of the clan. Some people claim that 
animals represented by clan masks were the guardian spirits 
of the ancestor of the clan, and that such animals (or 
‘mysteries’) continue to be the guardians and advisers of 
his descendants. Clans were supposed to take after the 
qualities of their totem.” ^ 

The Lillooets observed the custom of the levirate. 
After her period of mourning wms over, the widow married 
the brother or other nearest male kinsman of her deceased 
husband. But if she was old and her sons full-grown, she 
often did not marry, but continued to live with them.^ 


Cl'xn crests 
carved on 
houses, 
grave- 
posts, tind 
totem- 
poles. 


The. clan 
totems con¬ 
sidered as 
guardian 
spirits of 
the clans. 


I’be 

Levirate. 


§ 7. Totemism among the Tinnehs {Dhies) 

Having now surveyed the totemic systems of the Indian 
tribes which inhabit the coasts of Southern Alaska and 
British Columbia, we turn to the Tinnehs or D^n^s, the 
widely spread Indian nation who inhabit for the most part 
the interior of Alaska and a great extent of the Canadian 
territory which stretches from there to the Arctic Ocean on 
the north, towards Hudson’s Bay on the east, and to the 
Lillooet mountains on the south. They belong, as we have 
seen, to the great linguistic kimily now* commonly called 
Athapascan, of which the most southerly members are the 
Apaches and Navahoes of Arizona and New Mexico.' 
Among the tribes into which the Canadian Tinnehs are 
divided the following are the principal:— 

I. The Loucheux,often called the Kutchins, whose country 


'rhe 

'Fimiehs or 

D^n^s, an 

i\tnapascan 

nation of 

North- 

West 

America. 


Principal 

Tinneh 

tribe.s. 


^ James Toil, '['he Liilooct huiians^ 
pp. 272, 300. 

" James Teit, op. cit. p. 217. 


3 James Teit, op. cit. p. 283. 

^ James Teit, op. cit, pp. 255 sq. 
^ See above, pp. 241 sq., 252. 
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'The Moun 
taineers. 


The 

Hares. 


The 

Dog-ribs. 


Slave,s. 


'Ibe 
Yellow 
Krhve.s or 
Copper 
Indians. 


'riie 

Cariboo- 

eaters. 

'I'he 

Chippe- 

wayatjs. 


The. 

Nahanais 


'ihe 

Heavers. 


extends north to south from the fishing-grounds of the 
E.skimo to 67 ' of North Latitude, while it stretche.s from 
the Anderson River on the east through the lower valley 
of the Mackenzie River and the vast forests of Alaska almost 
to the Pacific on the west. They number about 5500 souls. 

2. The Mountaineers or Etagotinne, a small tribe who 
roam the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 

3. The Hares, a timid tribe, who hunt along the 
Anderson and Macfarlanc Rivers from the northern shores 
of the Great Bear Lake. 

4. The Dog-ribs, who hunt between the Great Slave 
Lake and Great Bear Lake, east of the Mackenzie River 
as far as the Coppermine River. 

5. The Slaves, whose country stretches from the 
western shores of Great Slave Lake along the banks of the 
Mackenzie River as far as the outlet of Great Bear Lake. 

6. The Yellow Knives or Copper Indians, whose original 
home appears to have been the valley of the Coppermine 
River. Alone of all the Tinnehs they formerly boasted 
of the possession of copper tools wrought out of pieces of 
that metal which they found scattered on the slopes of a 
particular mountain. They now roam chiefly over the barren 
steppes to the north-east of Great Slave Lake. 

7. The Cariboo - eaters, an important tribe, whose 
territory comprises the waste lands east of Lakes Cariboo, 
Wollaston, and Athabaska. 

8. The Chippewayans. They arc divided into {a) the 
Athabaskans, who hunt around Lake Athabaska as well as 
along the Slave River, and {b) the Chippewayans proper, 
who dwell on the shores of Lakes Isle-a-la-Crosse, Cold and 
Heart. They number about 4000 souls. 

9. The Nahanais, who, like the Loucheux, are distri¬ 
buted on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, though their 
principal seat is w^est of that range. They number about 
a thousand, and inhabit the valley of the Stickinc River and 
its tributaries in northern British Columbia. 

10. The Beavers, who inhabit the vast plains along 
the Peace River immediately to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

11. The Sekanais, whose principal trading-posts are 
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Forts McLeod and Grahame. Their original home was to 
the cast of the Rocky Mountains ; but they, together with 
the following tribes, now belong to the western division ot 
the Tinnehs. 

12. The Babines, numbering about 530 souls, who clvvcll 
immediately to the west of the Sekanais on Babine Lake 
and along the Bulkley valley down to French and Morice 
Lakes. 

I 3. The Carriers, who live to the south of the Babines. 
Their villages lie between Tremblay Lake in the north and 
Alexandria. In 1889 they numbered 1600 souls, but in 
1905 these numbers were reduced to 970. 

14. The Chilcotins, who live immediately south of the 
Carriers on both sides of the Chilcotin River. They arc 
the most southern members of all the Canadian Tinnehs. 
They number about 450 souls. 

15. The I'setsauts on Portland Inlet, an arm of the 
sea which forms the northern boundary of British Columbici 
on the Pacific. 

These tribes fall into two groups, an eastern and a 
vvestern. The Western Tinnehs or Ddn^s are the Sekanais, 
Babines, Carriers, Chilcotins, and Tsetsauts.^ While the 
Eastern Tinnehs are inveterate nomads, constantly moving 
after the game on which they chiefly subsist, the Western 
Tinnehs are semi-sedentary, living in permanent villages 
part of the year but quitting them periodically to hunt the 
fur-bearing animals. The staple food of these Western 
Tinnehs is the salmon, which they catch in such quantities 
that once dried it takes the place of daily bread and 
enables them to stay longer at home in the village.- 

Our information as to the social condition of most of the 
Tinneh tribes is very meagre ; but we arc informed that 

^Father A. G. Moricc, “The iv. (1892-93) pp. 1T-17 ; K. Petitot 
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I'he 

Sekanais, 


The 

Hahines. 


'the 

Carriers. 


'I’he 

Chilcotins. 


'the 

Tsetsauts. 


rbe 

Wcsierti 
''J’innehs 
an I the 
Eastern 
'Finnehs. 


Canadiati D^ne.s/’ Armual Archm- 
hqical A*e!/>ori, igoj; (Toronto), pp. 
189 Compare id, “ The Western 
D< 5 nds, their Manners and Cu.stoms,” 
Pyoceedhigs of the Canadian Institute^ 
'I'oronto^ Third Series, vol. vii. Fasci¬ 
culus I (Toronto, 188,9) pp. 109-144 ; 
id. “Notes, Archtcological, Industrial 
and Sociological, on the Western Den< 5 s,” 
Transactions of the. Canadian Institute, 


Monographic des D?n<t DindjU (Paris 

1876) , pp. 26-28. For a list of the 
Tinneh tribes of Alaska, see W- H 
Dali, “Tribe.s of the Extreme North 
west,” in Contributions io North 
. Imerican £thno/cg}'i i. (Washington 

1877) PP' 24-36. 

^ Father A. G. Morico, “ 'I he 
Canadian D^*nes,” in Annual Arc hero 
logical Report, igos (Toronto), p. 200 
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are 

intototeinic 
and exo¬ 
gam ous 
clans with 
descent in 
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most of the Western Tinnehs are divided into totemic and 
Western exogamous clans with descent in the female line. The 
'divided rule of exogamy among the clans is or was strictly observed ; 
we are informed that “ no youth would ever dream of seeking 
the hand of a girl who was a perfect stranger to him if told 
that she belonged to the same clan as himself.'’^ Our 
principal authority on the subject is the Catholic missionary 
Father A. G. Morice, who has laboured among the Carrier 
Indians for many years and has given us some valuable 
accounts of their old customs and beliefs. He tells us that 
the Western Tinnehs (D^nes) are divided into clans or 
gentes. “These to the number of five, form a kind of very 
strict relationship, to which, to the present time, they have 
held very tenaciously. Each of these clans has one or 
several particular heraldic emblems or totems, the toad, 
grouse, crow, beaver, salmon, etc.; the image of which 
formerly received special consideration. This organisation 
outsteps the village limits, and members of the same clan 
are to be found in localities very wide apart But however 
remote their respective places, they still claim mutual 
kinship. Now, from time immemorial, a fundamental law in 
their social constitution has been for individuals of the same 
clan never to intermarry. So ic is that endogamy is looked 
upon with horror among them. Indeed, I think 1 am 
warranted in affirming that marriage with a consanguine, 
unless a very close one, was preferred to matrimonial union 
with a co-clansman. As it is, agnation and consanguinity 
in the direct or collateral line on the paternal side were 
considered powerful barriers to sexual relations, males and 
females descended from the same stock being always 
regarded as brothers and sisters. . . . Such was not the 
case, however, with consanguinity in collateral lines by the 
mother’s side, cousins of that class, even as near as the fir.st 
degree, being by a time-honored custom, almost bound to 
Mother-kin intermarry. And here it is as well to state at once that, in 
teceTt common with nearly all the primitive people, mother-right is 
titles and the supreme law regulating succession among nearly all the 
property, ^.y^stem aiid I mav add that here ^ it admits of no 

^ Father A. G. Morice, “The i^cyj {Toronto) ^ p. 20 i. 

Canadian D^nes,” Annual ArchaiO’- ^ At Stuart’s T.ake. 
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ption whatever. On the other hand, another ordinance 
of their social code forbid.s titles as well as landed property 
to pass by heredity into a different clan. I'herefore children 
of a notable among them belonging to their mother’s clan, 
could never inherit from their father. But if the latter had 
nephews by a sister, one of them was de jure his successor, 
this nephew belonging through his mother to his uncle’s 
clan. Now, by way of compensation, and to permit the 
notable’s children who could not otherwise inherit from him, 
to enjoy at least, as much as was lawful of their father’s 
succession, one of his daughters would be united in marriage 
with her inheriting maternal first cousin. As for affinity 
consequent upon either lawful or unlawful sexual relations, it 
was simply ignored. Nay, I should say that it was rather 
considered a powerful incentive to marriage, except when 
the regulations of the clan organization interfered so as to 
make the two relatives fellow clansmen. Thus it was, that 
in the case of a deceased brother’s wife, the Ddnds treated her 
conformably with the directions of the Jewish law, and the 
nephew considered himself in duty bound to espou.se her. 

The statement ju.st quoted as to the marriage of first cousi«- 
cousins is somewhat ambiguous. El.sewhere Father Morice 
writes that “ the kinship resulting from fellow-clanship was 
reputed to be so strict that it precluded the possibility of 
co-clansmen intermarrying, while, on the other hand, marriage 
between even first cousins, if on the mother’s side, was quite 
common, and, in some cases, almost obligatory”;^ and 
ao-ain ; “ First cousins married each other without any scruple 


* Father A. G. Morice, “The 
We.stern Denes, their Manners and 
Customs,” Proctiedings of the Cauadtan 
Instiiute^ Toronto, Third Scries, vol. 
vii. Fasciculus i (Toronto, 1S89), pp. 
IT 8-1 20. Compare tV., Ait jpays de 
tours nolr^ ckez les salvages de let 
('obmhie. Bri^annique (Parisand Lyons, 
1S97), pp. 67 sq. In the latter 
passage It i.s said that it was the 
brother, not the nephew, of the 
deceasei,! husband who was bound to 
marry the widow ; and this is probably 
the correct statement: Klsewhere also 
Father Morice observes that “ by an*" 
immemorial custom, the widow of a 


Carrier was also inevitaldy transferred 
as wife to the d,ecea.sed’s surviving 
brother” (Father A. G. Morice, “Are 
the Carrier Sociology and Mythology 
indigenous or exotic Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for the year iSgs^ x. (Ottawa, 
1893), Transaction.s, Section ii. p. 

112. 

Father A. G. Morice, “ Are the 
Carrier Sociology and Mythology 
indigenous or exotic ? ” Proceedings 
and I'ntnsactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for the year rSgs^ x. (Ottawa, 
1803), Traihsuctions, Section ii. p. 
112. 
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if related only through the father’s side.”^ The last state- 
ment is apparently, though perhaps not really, contradictory 
of the other two. 

As I have already pointed out,^ the expressions “ cousins 
on the father’s side ’’ and “ cousins on the mother’s side ” 
are ambiguous, and each of them may cover relationships 
which to the savage mind are entirely different, though the 
civilised mind confuses them. For the expression “ cousins 
on the fathef’.s side ’’ includes not only cousins who are the 
children of two brothers ; it may include also cousins who 
are the children of a brother and a sister respectively, since 
to the children of the brother the children of the sister are 
“cousins on the father’s side.” Similarly the expression 
“cousins on the mother’s side” includes not only cousins 
who are the children of two sisters; it may include also 
cousins who are the children of a sister and a brother re¬ 
spectively, since to the children of the sister the children of 
the brother are “ cousins on the mother’s side.” If we 
would keep our ideas clear, therefore, the expressions 
“ cousins on the father’s side ” and “ cousins on the mother’.s 
side” should be strictly avoided. In the passages ju.st 
quoted which seem to contradict each other Father Morice 
was probably thinking of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and a si.ster respectively ; but whereas in the one 
passage (“ first cousins, if on the mother’s side ”) he was 
thinking of this relationship from the side of the sister’s 
child, in the other passage (“ if related only through the 
father’s side ”) he was thinking of this rclation.ship from the 
side of the brother’s child. At least this interpretation 
reconciles the two seemingly contradictory statements with 
each other and with the common usage of savage tribes. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that among the Tinnehs, 
as among many other peoples, first cousins are allowed or 
even e.xpected to marry each other when they are the 
children of a brother and a sister respectively, but that they 
are forbidden to marry each other when they are children 
of two brothers or of two si.sters respectively. 

Among the Carriers the number of totemic clans was 

logical Report, i^os (Toronto), p. 201. 
Vol. ii. p. 383 note^. 


1 Father A. G. Morice, “ The 
Canadian Denes,” Annua/ ArdueO'^ 
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Toxemic 

ClANS OF THE CAKRIE.RS 

Clans. 

j 'Totems. 

1 

Lisemes-yu 

1 

1 The Grouse 

Tsa-yu 

1 The Beaver 

VesU-yu 

The Toad 

TemlBfhyn 

The Grizzly Bear 

1 


Of these native names of the clans 7 'sa-yu means “ beaver 
medicine ” ; the others are untranslatable and in the 
opinion of Father Morice “are probably imported from 
among the heterogeneous tribes from which the whole 
system is undoubtedly derived.” The Grouse clan is by iar 
the most powerful among the Carriers ; and the Toad and 
Grizzly Bear clans are thought to liave a sort of affinity 
which entitles the members of each to consideration and 
protection at the hands of the other,'-' “ In case of extended 
travelling—which, however, was of rare occurrence the 


members of 

totem served also as an emblem guaranteeing to the bearer 
a brotherly reception and con.stant protection by any'"^"' 
member of the same clan he might fall in with. ' These 
bonds of kinship between members of the same clan reached 
even beyond the limits of the tribe ; for we are told that 
“ a Babine from the far north-west, if chance brought him in 
contact with a clansfellow from, say Alexandria, 50® miles 
to the south, was sure of protection, hospitality and every 


’ Father A. Ci. Morice, “ Notes, 
Archioological, Industrial and Socio¬ 
logical, on the Western Denies,” 7 ra?is- 
actions of the Canadian Institutej iv. 
(1892-93) p. 203. In writing the 
native names of tlie clans Father M orice 
has turned some of the letters upside 
down, a practice, which has also com¬ 
mended itself to many other American 
ethnologists for the sake, no doubt, of 
conveying the exact shade of pro¬ 
nunciation more exactly. As the 
advantages of this peculiar orthography 
appear to me scarcely to outweigh its 


inconveniences, I have taken the 
liberty here and elsewhere of re.storing 
the let ter.s to the po.sition which 
they usually occupy in books printed 
in Europe. 

2 Father A. G. Morice, op. ciL p. 
204. 

2 Father A. G. Morice, “ Are the 
Gander Sociology and Mythology 
indigenous or exotic ? ” Proceedings and 
I ransacHons of the Royal Society of 
Canada for the year iSg2y x. (Ottawa, 
1893), p. 112. 
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mark of attachment, though Carrier and Babine might not 
before as much as have known of each otlier.’’ ^ 

Respect With regard to the nature and meaning of the clan 

shewn for among; the Western Tinnclis we have little informa- 

and crests, tion. Father Morice tells us that they “ were sets of animals 
or other beings, which were supposed to have had in pristine 
times something to do with the establishment of those 
artificial divisions. They were regarded with a peculiar 
respect almost amounting to veneration, and, on festival 
occasions, they personified the whole clan and its members, 
whose symbol or crest they became.” ^ At such festivals an 
effigy of* the totem of the clan who acted as hosts was carved 
and exposed at the door of the house ; and every person who 
did not belong to the clan was expected at entering to make 
a present to the totem and hence to the givers of the feast; 
but there was a tacit understanding that he would receive in 
return at some future time a present of at least equal value. 
Even to name publicly the totem of another clan was an act 
which had to be atoned for wdth the gift of a blanket, a 
piece of dressed skin, or any article of wearing apparel ; else 
it would be thought that the crest was slighted and the 
whole clan thereby dishonoured. Specimens of such carved 
images of their clan totems no longer exist among these 
Indians,^ who are now “ considerate, virtuous, and law- 
abiding Christians.” 

Toiemic Besides the carved effigies of their clan totems which the 

Carriers displayed at festivals for the purpo.se of attracting 
on the contributions, it was also customary to. place images of the 
wiumn or Same sort on the mortuary column or on the grave. Only 
on the two specimens of such sepulchral monuments survived in the 
year 1893 ; both of them represented a beaver carved in the 
round and perched, one on the top of a pole, the other on 
the top of a grave In both cases the deceased was a 
member of the Beaver clan. The rest of these memorials of 

r Father A. G. Morice, Annual 
Archceolo^ical Repori^ igoj (Toronto), 
p. 201. 

a Father A. G. Morice, “The 
Canadian De'n^s,” Annual Archtco- 
logical Re party igos (Toronto), p. 203. 

3 Father A. G. Morice, “Notes, 


Archseological, Industrial and Socio¬ 
logical, on the Western Den<$s/' Trens- 
actions of the Canadian Institutey iv. 
(1892-93) pp. 119, 204. 

^ Father A. G. Morice, “ The 
Canadian Dends,’’ Annual Archao- 
logkal Reforlj (Toronto), p. 197- 
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have long disappeared, probably destroyed by the 
the missronaries or their corrverts. But carved 
monuments seem never to have been common among the 
Carriers ; they are not an artistic people like the Haidas 

The practice of tattooing used to be very prevalent 
among the Western Tinnehs; and the figures tattooed on 
the breast “had generally a totemic significance ; the 
marks tattooed on the forearms “ referred as a rule to a 
personal totemic animal revealed in dream, and the bearing 
of whose symbol was supposed to create a reciprocal 
sympathy and a sort of kinship between the totem and the 
tattooed individual.” The personal as distinct from the 
clan totems of the Tinnehs will be considered m the next 

The headmen or representatives of the totemic clans 
were called teneza, “ the men,” by the Carrmrs mid Babines 
but Uni-thle, “ great men,” by the Nahanais. They formed 
a privileged class of hereditary nobles, and the hunting 
grounds were parcelled out as their lavvful patrimoij, over 
which no one else had any right. They enjoyed great 
consideration in the tribe, were respectfully listened to and 
obeyed so far as obedience consisted with a state of society 
little above savagery, and on cereinonial occasions they 
wore a special costume and occupied seats of honour as 
remote as possible from the door. The n^ole institution, we 
are informed, had more points of resemblance to the landed 
nobility of the Old World than to the class of tribal 
chiefs; indeed chiefs in the strict sense did not exist 
amono^ the Tinnehs before the advent of the whites. Even 
the children of such noblemen enjoyed some consideration 
and were dubbed oezkli^za, “ true cliildren.” Yet belonging 
as they did to their mother’s clan they could not succeed 
to the rank and property of their father. As the lands 
belonged to the clan they passed at the death of the 
headman {tenezd) not to his own son but to the son of his 
sister or, failing that, to the dead man s brother, and if 
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there were neither brothers nor sisters’ sons, the lands and 
title might pass to a sister or to a sister’s diiughter. Hence 
female chiefs were occasionally found among the Western 
Tinnehs or D(^n6s.^ 

Among the Carriers a young man used to serve the 
father of his betrothed wife for one or two years. During 
this time he contributed the products of the chase and his 
other earnings to his future father-in-law and the other rela¬ 
tions of his betrothed, receiving her hand at the end of his 
period of service." Polygamy was common ; the higher a 
man’s rank, the more numerous were his wives ; we hear of a 
chief who had as many as six at one time.^ Among the 
Northern Tinnehs men made no scruple of having two or 
three sisters for wives at one time.'^ We have seen that this 
practice of marrying several sisters at the same time or 
successive!}^ was very common among the North American 
Indians.^ 


Toleniic 
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The social organisation of the community in totemic 
clans is not found among all the Western Tinnehs; for 
example, it is entirely lacking among the Sekanais, being 
replaced, we are told, by a sort of anarchy. That tribe 
has neither clans nor hereditary nobility with their hunting 
domains ; the fathers of families are the natural chiefs of 
the group, but their authority is more nominal than real.‘^ 

On the other hand the large tribe of the Loucheux 
or Kiitchins, as they are variously named, is or rather 
used to be divided into three exogamous clans or castes, 
as they are called by the writers who have recorded them. 


1 Father A. Cr. Morice, “ The 
Western Dends, their Manners and 
Customs,’' Proceedings of the Canadian 
Institute^ Toronto, Third Scries, vol. 
vii. Fasciculus i (Toronto, 1S89), p. 
125; id, “The Canadian Dends,” 
Annual Archceological Reporty 
(Toronto), p. 202. 

2 Father A. G. Morice, Au J\ys de 
Pours noiry chez Ics sauvages de. la 
Colomhie Britamiiquey p. 121. 

3 Father A. G. Morice, “ The 
Western Den^s,” Proceedings of the 
Canadian Instituiey Third Series, vol. 


vii. Fasciculus i (Toronto, 1889), p. 
123; id.y A>u Pays de Hours noiVy p. 
122; id, “The Canadian Denes,” 
Annual Report of the Arc/neological 
Instiintey (Toronto), p. 219. 

^ S. Vifcixnty faurmy fra/n Prince of 
IVales's Fort in Hudson's Bay to the 
Northern Ocean {London, I795),p. 

See above, pp. 65, 85, X08, 1 2 7, 
136, 148, 154, 246. 

® A. G. Morice, Am Pays de Pours 
noir, ckcz les sauvages de la Colomhie 
Britanniquc (Paris and Lyons, i897)> 
pp. 117 sq. 
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^ing to Mr. William L. Harclisty, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, the names of the three clans were Chitsah, 
Tain-gees-ah-tsah, and Nat-singh ; according to Mr. Strachan 
Jones, formerly commander at Fort Yukon, the names 
were Tchit-che-ah, Tenge-rat-sey, and Nat-sah-i ; ^ according 
to Mr. W. W. Kirby the names were Chit-sa, Tanges-at-sa, and 
Nate-sa!^ Allowing for local differences of pronunciation and 
for variations of spelling the three lists seem to be identical. 

Mr. Hardisty’s account of the clans or castes runs as follow.s : Haiciisty s 
“ With reference to the story about caste it is difficult to 


arrive at a correct solution of the matter. 


the* three. 

The fact, I castes or 
believe, is that they do not know themselves, for they give 
various accounts of the origin of the three great divisions 
of mankind. Some say it was so from the beginning; 
others that it originated when all fowls, animals, and fish 
were people — the fish were Chitsah^ the birds 7 (zzn-gees-ah-' 
tsak, and the animals Nat-singh ; some that it refers to 
the country occupied by the three great nations who are 
supposed to have composed the whole family of man ; 
while the other, and, I think, most correct opinion, is that 
it refers to color, for the words are applicable. Chitsah 
refers to anything of a pale color—fair people ; Nat-singh, 
from ah-zingh, black, dark — that is, dark people ; Tain-gees- 
ah-tsah, neither fair nor dark, between the two, from 
tain-gees, the half, middle, and ah-tsah, brightish, Irom tsa, 
the sun, bright, glittering, shining, etc. Another thing, the 
country of the Na-tsik-koo-chin is called Nah-tsingh to 
this day, and it is the identical country which the Nat- 
singh occupied. The Na-tsik-koo-chin inhabit the high 
ridge of land between the Youcon and the Arctic sea. 

They live entirely on the tlesh of the reindeer, and are 
very dark-skinned compared with the Chit-sangh, who 
live a good deal on fish. All the elderly men fish the 
salmon and salmon trout during the summer, while the 

of tile Extreme North-west,” in Contri¬ 
butions to North American Ethnology, 
i. (Washington, 1877) P* 30 < 

e W. Kirby, “A journey to, the 
Youcon, Russian America,” Annual 
Report of the Boaf'd of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1864 
(Washington, 1865), p. 418. 


^ ' ■ Notes on the Tinneh or Chepe- 
wyan Indians of Ikitish and Russian 
America,” communicated by George 
Gibbs, Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion for 1866 (Washington, 1867), pp. 
3I5> 326; W. H. Dali, Alaska and its 
Resources, pp. 196 s^. ; id. “Tribes 
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young men hunt the moose, and have regular white-fish 
fisheries every autumn besides. Some of the Chit-sangh 
are very fair, indeed, in some instances approaching to 
white. The Tain-gees-ah -tsa live on salmon trout and 
moose meat, and, taken as a w'hole, are neither so fair 
as the Chit-sangh nor so dark as the Nah-tsingh. They 

Rule of are half-and-half between the two. A Chit-sangh cannot, 

exogamy. yulcs, many a Chit-.sangh, although the rule is 

set at naught occasionally ; but when it does take place 
the persons are ridiculed and laughed at. The man is 
said to have married his sister, even though she may be 
from another tribe and there be not the slightest connec¬ 
tion by blood between them. The same way with the other 
two divisions. The children are of the same color as 

Maternal their mother. They receive caste from their mother; if 

descent of ^ Cliit-sangli many a Nah-tsingh woman the children 

orXr are Nah-tsingh, and if a male Nah-tsingh marry a Chit- 
sangh woman the children are Chit-sangh, so that the 
divisions are always changing. As the fathers die out, 
the country inhabited by the Chit-sangh becomes occupied 
by the Nah-tsingh, and .so on vice versa. They are 

continually changing countries, as it were. Latterly, how¬ 
ever. these rules are not so strictly observed or enforced as 
formerly, so that there is getting to be a complete amal¬ 
gamation of the three great divisions, such a mixture 
that the difference of color is scarcely perceptible, and, 
no doubt, will soon disappear altogether, except what is 
produced by natural causes. The people who live on the 
flesh of the reindeer are always darker than those who 
In war the live on fish, or on part fish and part flesh. One good 
obligations proceeded from the above arrangement — it prevented 

owrrode'" waf between two tribes who were naturally hostile. The 
that of Q,. obligations of color or caste were stronger than 

those of blood or nationality. In w-ar it was not tribe 
against tribe, but division against division, and as the 
children were never of the same caste as the father, the 
children would, of course, be against the father and the 
father against the children, part of one tribe against part 
of another, and part against itself, so that, as may be 
supposed, there would have been a pretty general con- 
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fusion, This, hoxvever, was not likely to occut* very often, 
as the worst of parents would have naturally preferred 
peace to war with his own children.'* ^ 

From the foregoing account it would seem that the three 
exogarnous clans of the Louchcux or Kutchins formerly 
occupied separate districts, and that they differed in com¬ 
plexion as well as in their modes of life. It is not easy to 
understand how exogarnous and intermarrying clans can in 
the long run differ in any marked degree physically from 
each other, since constant and compulsory intermarriage 
might be expected to produce a uniform .type among all the 
clans which thus mix their blood. We may surmise, there¬ 
fore, that the statement as to a physical distinction between 
the clans, and perhaps also as to separate territories occupied 
by them, is erroneous. This surmise is partially confirmed 
by the account which the experienced French missionary, 
Father E. Petitot, gives of the social organisation of the 
Loucheux. He says: “ What distinguishes the Dindjie 
[Loucheux] from their neighbours is the division of their 
nation into three camps or fraction.s, independent of the 
local division in tribes. These camps take the names of 
‘ Men of the Right * (Eichian^K^it) \ ‘ Men of the Left ' 
{NattsHn-Kpe7)] and ‘Men of the Middle' (Tpendji- 
dhoettset-KpH). The young people of one camp are bound 
to choose a wife in the opposite camp. But the men of the 
middle have the choice between the one and the other camp. 
The children belong to the camp of their mother. The 
Eichlan are reputed white, the Nattsein black, and the 
Tpendjidhoettset brown, indications of the mixture of two 
races and of half-breeds.’* ^ 

The names of what Father Petitot calls the three camps 
or fractions of the Loucheux are clearly only divergent forms 
of the names given by our other authorities Messrs. Hardist>, 
Jones, and Kirby ; and the separation of these exogarnous 
• Notes on the Tiniieh or Chepe* omissions in W. II. Dali's Alaska and 
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wyan Indians of British and Russian 
America,” contributed by George 
Gibbs, in Annual Report of the: Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion ^r/<yc 5 i! 5 (Washington, 1867), p. 315. 
Mr. Hardisty’s account is reproduced 
with some small verbal changes and 


its Resources^ pp. 19^ 

2 Emile Petitot, Traditions indiennes 
du Canada Nord-Ouest (Paris, 1886), 
pp. 14 sq. In spelling Indian names 
M. Petitot uses the Greek p to express 
a sound like the guttural r in Arabic. 
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resembles divisions of the tribe in different camps, hut not in different 
fdlstrict.s, reminds us of the similar separation of the 
oxogamous classes in the camps of the Central Australian 
aborigines.^ It is probable that, when the rule of exogamy 
was first introduced, the intermarrying cla.sses into which 
the community dissolved itself were locally segregated from 
each other in order to avoid confusion and mistakes. 
Indeed without some such segregation it is difficult to 
ima<^ine how the new rule could have been either under- 

O ' 

stood or obeyed. 

The Loiicheux generally live in large parties, each band 
headed by a chief and one or more medicine-men. ^ Though 
the medicine-men exercise no secular power as chiets, they 
acquire through their magical practices an authority to 
which even the chiefs themselves are subject. All the 
chiefs, medicine-men, and tho.se who possess rank acquired 
by property have two, three, or more wives, so that but few 
of the young men can marry, unless they content themselves 
with an old cast-off widow, who, from ill health and the 
effects of bad treatment, is no longer able to do heavy work. 
Hence those who have wives are invariably jealous and treat 
their women most brutally. This is one ot the principal 
causes of the great falling off in numbers of the Loucheiix 
tribe. Other causes of the decrease of the population are 
female infanticide, premature births, and very frequent 
miscarriages from excessive fatigue. The only reason 
alleged by the women for killing their infant daughters is 
a desire to .spare them the miseries of life. The women 
arc fewer than the men, which coupled with the practice of 
polygamy among the chiefs and nobles must seriously 
diminish the number of married men. It is the mother 
who disposes of her daughters in marriage; fathers and 
Hard work brothers have no voice in the matter. Yet the women, we 
ihiwomc^n literally beasts of burden to their lords and 

by the men. masters. All the heavy work is done by tbcin. When a n 
animal is killed, they carry the meat and skin on their backs 
to the camp, after which they dress the skin, cut up the meat 
and dry it. They hew the wood and draw the water. All 
the household duties devolve on them : they tend the fires, 
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^ See above, vol. i. p. 24S. 
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food, make and mend their husband’s and children’s 
clothes, lace the snow shoes, and so forth. In migrating 
from place to place, if it be winter, the woman hauls the 
whole of the baggage, provisions, lodge poles, cooking 
utensils, and perhaps a couple of children on the top of all, 
while the hu.sband strolls ahead with his gun, horn, shot- 
pouch, and empty game bag. If it be summer, the man 
paddles a light canoe, wlule the woman propels with strain¬ 
ing nerves a large clum.sy canoe laden with the baggage.* 

Yet these .savages have mother-kin, that is, the sy.stem 
which traces descent through women. So little does 
mother-kin or mother-right, as it is often called, carry with 
it the social superiority of women to men. 

Another Indian tribe of the Tinneh stock who were The 
divided into exogamous clans with descent in the female 
line were the Tsetsauts, who lived on Portland Inlet in the tribe on 

Portland 

observers seem to agree in describing Inlet, 
the Tinnehs us unusvially gentle, un- 


^ Notes on the Tinneh or Chepc- 
wyan Indians of British and Russian 
America,” AnniMl Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution for 1S66 (Washington, i 867 )t 
p. 31,2. Compare W. W, Kirby, 
“ A Journey to the Youcon, Russian 
America,” Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Instilu- 
tiou for 1S64 (Washington, 1865), 
p. 418 : “ The women are much fewer 
in number and live a much shprter time 
than the men. The latter arises from 
their early marriages, harsh treatment 
they receive, and laborious work they 
have daily to perform, while the former 
is caused, I fear, by the cruel acts of 
infanticide which to female children 
have been so sadly prevalent among 
them.” Yet with regard to these 
same Loucheux Indians Father Petitot 
tells us that “ they are gentle, humane, 
hospitable, intelligent, frank, and 
good-humoured. They are kind to 
their women, whose advice they often 
take to the extent of making them 
their chiefs” (Fk Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada Nord~Ouesiy 
p. 14). So difficult is it to extract a 
consistent account of the moral char¬ 
acter of savages from the reports of 
different writers. However, most 


warlike, and even timid to a ridiculous 
degree, though some of the tribes, 
such as the Chepewyans, Beavers, and 
Yellow Knives, are less so than others. 
They never made war on the whites 
and have been described as the most 
peaceable tribe of Indians known in 
North America.” See Samuel Hearne, 
Journey from Prince of Woies\'> Fort 
in Hudson^s Bay to the Northemi Ocean 
(London, I 795 )» P- ; Alexander 
Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal 
through the Continent of North America 
(London, 1801), pp. cxix., exxiv. ; 
“ Notes on the Tinneh or Chepewyan 
Indians of British and Russian 
America,” Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution /7r/.5’<:if5( Washington, 1867), 
pp. 307,308, 309 sq. ; Pk VtCiioty Mono- 
graphie des Vhi^-Dindfil 1876), 

pp. 30, 32 ; ui.y Traditions indiennes 
du Canada Nord-Guesty p* 14 5 A. 
G. Morice, ‘‘ Notes, Archaeological, 
Industrial and Sociological, on the 
Western .Der.es,” Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute^ iv. (1892-93'! pp. 
18 sq,y 20; id, “The Canadian 
Delias,” Annual Architological Report^ 
igoy (Toronto,), pp. 193 sq. 
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extreme north of British Columbia, where it borders on 
Alaska. When Dr. Boas visited the tribe in 1894, it was 
reduced in numbers to about twelve members, of whom 
only two could speak their language correctly. By this 
time the tribe may perhaps be extinct. Some seventy or 
eighty years ago the Tsetsauts numbered about five hundred 
souls, but were for the most part exterminated by their 
enemies the Tlingits. They have no fixed villages, but 
make a camp wherever they intend to hunt. Their 
temporary houses are made of bark with, a slanting roof, 
which is propped against the trunk of a great tree.' When 
two families desire to inhabit one house, two of these bark 
structures are joined together, so that the two roofs slope 
up and meet each other in the middle, one of them OA^er- 
lapping the other a little to keep out the rain and snow. 
For the same reason also they set up the house under the 
shelter of the butt of a tall tree in the forest. When the 
tribe moves to another place, these houses are taken to 
pieces and the props tied together and fastened to a tree. 
On their return to the same spot, the bundles are untied, 
the props taken out, and the house set up again. In 
winter, when the doors of the hou.ses are blocked with the 
deep snow, the exit is through the roof. It is possible that 
this winter house may be the primitive type out of wliich 
the subterranean lodge of the interior of British Columbia 
has developed. The staple food of the Tsetsauts is 
porcupine, marmot, rnountain-goat, and bear. The skins of 
these animals furnish them with clothing. In summer they 
go down the rivers ol Portland Inlet to catch salmon, which 
they dry for winter use. They made fire by means of a 
fire-drill v/orked with a bow. Their arrows were headed 
with flints.^ The tribe was divided into two exogamous 
clans, the Eagle and the Vv^olf, with descent in the female 
line. Plence if an Eagle man married a Wolf woman, the 
children were Wolves ; if a Wolf man married an Eagle 
woman, the children were Eagles. Each clan had its own 
personal names for its members. Children inherited not 

^ Franz Boas, in I'enth Report of 41 sq, {Report of the British Associa- 
the Committee on the Norik-Westemi tioHy Ipswich, 1895, separate reprint). 
Tribes of Canada^ pp. 34, 39, 40 sq.^ 
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c 5 m their father but from their mother’s brother. The 
parents of a child changed their names and were called 
after their child ‘‘ Father of So-and-So/’ Mother of So- 
and~So/' This widespread custom/ in so far as it is 
observed by the Tsetsauts, is explained by Dr. Boas as 
follows: “ There are a limited number of names only in the 
tribe, probably names belonging to the nobility. When a 
child reaches a certain age, his father, uncle, mother, or 
aunt may give it his or her name ; and since by this act the 
former owner has relinquished his place, he also loses the 
name belonging to the place, and consequently adopts that 
of the father, mother, or aunt of the owner of the place,, 
thus indicating that he owned the place formerly.’'^ On 
this explanation it is to be remarked that if a father gives 
his own name to his son, that name cannot be a clan name, 
since father and son always belong to separate clans, and 
each clan has names appropriated to its members. The 
custom of naming parents after their children is practised 
by other tribes of the Tinneh stock.^ 

The Tsetsauts observe the custom of the levirate : when 
a man dies leaving a widow, his brother marries her. How¬ 
ever, he may not marry her before the lapse of a certain 
time, for they think that the ghost of the dead husband 
haunts his widow and would do a mischief to the man who 
should usurp his rights too soon. During the period of her 
mourning the widow is supported by her late husband‘s 
brother, her future spouse.'^ 

The Tsetsauts further observe the custom which obliges 
a man and his mother-in-law to avoid each other. It is said 
that this custom is found among all the northern tribes of 
the Tinneh stock. Among the Tsetsauts persons w'ho stand 
in this relationship are ashamed to talk to or even to sec 
each other. The mother-in-law leaves the house before her 
son-in-law enters it, or, if that cannot be done, she hides her 
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^ For more examples of it in other 
parts of the world see The Golden 
Bought Second Edition, i. 412 sq, 

^ h ranz Boas, in l^enth Report of 
the Committee on the North- Western 
Tribes of Canada^ pp. 44 sq. {Report 
if the BHiish Association^ Ipswich, 

^ ^ 95 > separate reprint). 
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face or turns the other way while he is near her. Dr. 
Boas’s Indian informant further st,ated that an adult man 
must not look at his adult sister. “ rhis custom, he 
explained, is based on a tradition according to which a 
man married his sister. Their brothers were ashamed, 
tied them together, and deserted them; but the man 
broke the lopes. They had a child, and eventually he 
killed a ram, a ewe, and a kid of the mountain-goat, put on 
their skins, and they assumed the shape of goats. He had 
acquired the power of killing everything by a glance of his 
eyes. One day his tribe came up the river for the purpose 
of hunting and he killed them. Then he travelled all over 
the world, leaving signs of his presence everywhere, such as 
remarkable rocks. The woman and her child went to the 
head waters of the Na.ss River, w'here they still continue to 
live on a lake.”' 

So far as this tradition bases the avoidance of brother 
and sister on a desire to remove from them the temptation 
to incest it is probably correct. We have seen that the 
mutual avoidance of brothers and sisters Is practised by 
the Navaho and Arapaho Indians of North America as 
well as by people in other parts of the world. In every 
case the intention of the custom is probably to prevent 
incest.** Amongst the Tinnehs such precautions would .seem 
to be necessary ; for with regard to the eastern tribes of this 
nation we are informed that “the divine and customary barriers 
between blood relations are not well observed, for, although 
it is not considered correct by general opinion, instances of 
men united to their mothers, their sisters, or their daughters, 
though not common, are far from rare. I have heard among 
them of two sons keeping their mother as a common wife, 
of another wedded to his daughter, and of several married 
to their sisters, while in ca.ses of polygamy having two sisters 
to wife is very u.sual.”* And speaking of the Southern 


’ Franz l.F»as, in Tenth Report oj 
the Committee on the North- IVesfern 
Tribes of Canada^ p. 44 [Report of the 
British Associalioii^ Ipswich, 1895, 
separate reprint), 

^ See aliove, p, 245 ; and vol. i. 
p. 542 ; vol. ii. pp. 77 sqq^., 124, 131, 


147, iS$ sq., 343 » 344 - 

“ Notes on the Tinneh or Chepe- 
wyan Indians of British and Kussian 
America,” communicated by George 
Gil'bs, Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
(Washington, 1867), p. 310. The 
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Indians of the Tinneh stock, whom in this respect he con¬ 
trasts disadvantageously with the Northern Indians, the old 
traveller Samuel Hearne observes : “ Most of the Southern 
Indians, as w^ell as the Athapuscow [Athapascan] and 
Neheaway [Nahaiiai] tribes, are entirely without scruple in 
this respect. It is notoriously known, that many of them 
cohabit occasionally with their own mothers, and frequently 
espouse their sisters and daughters. I have known several 
of them who, after having lived in that state with their 
daughters, have given them to their soiis, and all parties 
been perfectly reconciled to it. In fact, tiotwithstanding the 
severity of the climate, the licentiousness of the inhabitants 
cannot be exceeded by any of the Eastern nations, whose 
luxurious manner of life, and genial climate, seem moie 
adapted to excite extraordinary passions, than the severe 
cold of the frigid 7xme. It is true that few of those who 
live under the immediate protection of the English ever take 
either their sisters or daughters for wives, which is probably 
owing to the fear of incurring their displeasure ; but it is well 
knowm that acts of incest too often take place among them, 
though perhaps not so frequently as among the foreign 
Indians/’ ^ 


The last Indian tribe of the Tinneh stock and indeed of 
North America whose totcrnic system we shall notice are the 
Kenayes or ICenais, who inhabit the K.enai Peninsula and 
the neighbourhood of Cook’s Inlet in Alaska, where they 
border on the Eskimo. They call themselves Tnaina or 
Tnai, that is, “men,” this name being probably a mere 
dialectical variation of *Iinneh or Ddn^. In temperament 
more taciturn and in manners more dignified than their 
cheerful lively neighbours the Eskimo, these Indians are 
expert fishers and ardent hunters. In summer they catch 
the various kinds of salmon which swarm in theii seas and 
streams ; and in the early days of August, when the fishing 
.season is over, they betake themselves to the mountains, 
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where they make long and toilsome journeys over the hi^ 
passes in pursuit of reindeer and mountain-goats, returning 
lean, worn, and exhausted by privations and fatigue to hunt 
the beaver until, with the setting in of the first hard frosts, 
they give themselves up to their winter rest and recreations. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea their country is an ascending 
plain dotted with lakes but bare of trees except in the deep 
ravines, which are clothed with a stunted growth of creeping 
willows and alder bush. Further inland, as the land rises, you 
come to a belt of forest and beyond that to the great alpine 
chain of mountains which runs parallel to the sea, glittering in 
the distance with its glaciers and eternal snows. Herds of rfin- 
deer browse all over this region, retreating with the approach 
of Slimmer to the inaccessible heights of the mountains,where 
they tnay often be seen by the traveller as a moving line of 
black dots winding over the snow-fields far above,,^ 

The Kenais are divided into two exogamous clans ‘ or 
perhaps phratries. According to their traditions the Raven 
created two women out of different stuffs ; one of them 
became the ancestress of the one clan, and the other of the 
other. Of the two clans one is divided into six and the 
other into five septs, which are named as follows — 

1. Ktxchgtja^ so called front the cioaking of ravens. 

2. Kali^ ,, ,, the catching of fish. 

3. Tlack/andy ,, ,, a grass-mat. 

4. Monfockkma, ,, the inner corner of a hut. 

5. Tschichgx\ ,, ,, a colour. 

,6. Nuchschi^ those who have fallen from heaven. 

1. Tuitscklna, so called from the inclination to bathe in cold 
water in late autumn. 

2. Kutiuch/na^ 'wow\tx\ fond of stringing glass-beads. 

3. Schischlacktana^ deceivers like the Raven, who at the 
creation of the earth and mankind always played tricks 
on the latter. 

4. Nufschichgi^ named after a mountain near Lake Skilach. 

5. ZaJtana ,, „ ,, ,, 


Clan I. 


Clan IL 


^ Admiral v. Wrangell, “ Kinige 
Bemerkurigen Uber die Wilden an der 
Nordwest-Kiiste von Amcrika,” in 
K. C. V. Baer und Gr. v. Helmersen’s 
Beitriige '^ur .Refintniss de;: russischen 
Reiches, i. (St. Petersburg, 1839) pp, 
103, Ivan Petroif, Report on 


the Population, Industries, and Re-~ 
sources of Alaska, pp- 24, 26 ; W. PL 
Dali, Tribes of the Extreme .North¬ 
west,” in Contidbutions to North 
American Ethnology, i. (Washington, 
1877) pp. 35 sq. ; A. Krause, Die 
Tlmkit-Indianer, p. 326. 
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ccording' to ancietit custom, the men of the first clan 
or group of six septs may not marry women of their own 
clan or group of six septs, but must marry women of the 
other clan or group of five septs ; similarly the men of the 
second clan must always marry women of the first clan, not 
of their own. The children are reckoned to the clan and 
sept of their mother. However, even in the first half of the 
nineteenth century this rule of exogamy was no longer 
strictly observed, and men were allowed to marry women 
even of their own sept. Old people attributed the great 
mortalit}^ of their tribe to the new practice of inbreeding, 
A man’s heir is his sister’s child ; the son inherits very little 
from his father. A man serves in the house of his future 
father-in-law for a year ; after that he receives payment for 
bis services and takes his wife home. Rich men have three 
or four wives.’' 




Exogamy 

and 

maternal 
descent 
of the 
divisions. 


It deserves to be noted that the Tinnehs share with the Relief 
coast tribes the belief in the transmigration of souls or ximietis in 
the reincarnation of the dead. Thus, with regard to ihethe traM- 
Chepewyans, a Tinneh tribe, we read that “ they have some “/fouls 
faint notions of the transmigration of the sou! ; so that if a 
child be born with teeth, they instantly imagine, from its ofthedead. 
premature appearance, that it beans a resemblance to some 
person who had lived to an advanced period, and that he 
has assumed a renovated life, with these extraordinary tokens 
of maturity.”''* And of the Tinnehs or D6nds in general 
Father Petitot observes that “ the ancient faith in 
metempsychosis and the transmigration of soul.s is deeply 
rooted in a great number of tribes. It is usually the little 
children born with one or two teeth (a circumstance common 
enough among the Dends) who pass for persons resuscitated 
or reincarnated. It is the same with those who come into 
the world soon after the death of somebody. The testimony 


Einige 
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1 Admiral . v. Wrangell, 
Bemerkungen iiber die Wilden a.n 
Nordwest* KUste von Amerika,’’ m 
K. C. V. Baer und Gr. v. Ilelmersen, 
BeUrdge zur Kenntniss de^ rnwiischm 
Reiches^ i. (St. Petersburg, 1839)* 
pp. 104 sq. Compare T. de Pauly, 
Description ethnograpkique des petfpies 


de la Knssie (St. Petersburg, 1862), 
Peitples dc PA??i^nque russe, pp. 9, 
10 ; A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer^ 
p. 326. 

Alexander Macken?iie, Voyages 
from Monlreal through the Continent 
of America (London, 1801), p. cxix. 
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of Hearne confirms my assertion. 1 had much troubl^fT 
dissuading the Fiareskins from this superstition, and I doubt 
whether I succeeded. I colild not banish from the mind of 
a young girl the idea that she had lived before her birth 
under a dilTerent name and with different features than 
those with which I was familiar ; nor could I ])revent an old 
woman from claiming the possession of a neighbour’s child 
under the specious pretext that she recognized in it the 
transmigrated soul of her deceased son. I have known of 
Belief of Several such cases. The Hurons shared the same belief. 
iiuheTdn- According to Malte-Brun, they buried their little ones beside 
cariiaUou. the paths, in order that the women who passed by might 


of infants. 


receive their souls and bring them afresh into the world. 
This power of reincarnation is by the Ddru^s extended 
equally to the animals. I have known an unhappy old 
mother who grieved because a professional witch assured 
her that she had seen her dead son prowling on the bank of 
the river in the likeness of a bear. It seldom happens after 
the death of a conspicuous savage that his companions do 
not .say they have seen him transformed into a two-footed 
cariboo, a bear, or an elan.” ^ Again, Father Morice tells 
us that “ metempsychosis was believed in by the Carriers 
and the Sekanais and very likely by the other two tribes 
also [the Chilcotins and the Nahanes], though I could not 
positively affirm this. It amounted, in their estimation, to 
the regeneration of persons who had led a virtuous life and 
were supposed to be rewarded therefor by a new birth. 
Transformations into beings of a lower order, however, than 
that of their former condition, were repugnant to their 
psychological idea.s.”" 

When we remember how closely a belief in the reincar¬ 
nation of the dead is a.ssociated with the toteinic system of 


^ E. Petitot, Monog^raphie des 
Dimiji^y p. 59. U ruler the name 
Dene-Dincljio the writer includes the 
whole Tinneh stock {op. cit. pp. 23 
I have not found the passage of 
Hearne to which Father Tetitot refers 
in confirmation of his statement. 
The account of the Huron belief in 
the reincarnation of infants comes 
from a Jesuit missionary report of the 


year 1636. Relations des /^suites ^ 

1636, p. 130 (Canadian reprint, 
Quebec, 1858). 

- Father A. G. Morice, “ The 
Western Denes, their Manners and 
Customs,” Proceedings of the Canadian 
/nsiifutt'y Toronto, Third Series, vol. 
vi?. Fasciculus i (Toronto, 1889), 
p. 161. 
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Antral Australian aborigines,’ we need not be surprised 
at finding the same belief held by totemic peoples in other 
parts of the world ; and if the view is correct that totemism 
in its origin was simply a theory invented to explain the facts 
of conception and childbirth, the coincidence of the belief in 
reincarnation with the practice of totemism in the same 
tribes may not be accidental but vital. 


The Tinneh or D6n6 Indians possess the classificatory Theciassi- 
system of relationship. Thus in the T;i-nA-tinne tribe, who 
seem to be the Hare Indians, in the generation above his 
own a man applies the same term Set-td “ my father to hi.s among the 
father, and to his father’s brother ; he applies the same term 
Al-ua “my mother” to his mother, to his mother’s .sisters, Indians, 
and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own genera¬ 
tion he has separate terms for “ my elder brother ” {Sfin-no- 
ga) and “ my younger brother ” {Sitn-no-gd-yd-sa), for “ my 
elder sister ” {Sa-da-za) and “ my younger sister ” {Sa-da- 
za-yd-zd ); and he applies the same terms “ elder brother,” 

“ younger brother,” “ elder sister,” “ younger sister ” to his 
first cousins, the sons and daughters of his father’s brothers 
or of his mother’s .si.sters. In the generation below his own 
he applies the same term Sn-yd-za “ my son ” and Sa-to-a 
“ my daughter ” to his own sons and daughters and to hi.s 
nephews and nieces, the sons and daughters both of his 


brothers and of his sisters.^ 

Again, among the Loucheux or Kutchins in the genera- Ti.e ciassi- 
tion above his own a man applies the same term Te-a^igh 
“ my father ” to his father and to his father’s brothers ; he of rcia- 
applies the same term Na-aingh “ my mother ” to his mother 
and to his mother’s sisters. In his own generation he has loucheux 
separate terms for “ my elder brother ” (Soon-da-ga), “ my “hins!" 
younger brother ” (Sn-cM), “ my elder sister ” (Sa-c/ie), and 
“ my younger sister ” {Sa-chi(h ); and he applies the same 
terms “ elder brother,” “ younger brother,” “ elder sister,” 

“ younger sister ” to his first cousins, the sons and daughters 
of his father’s brothers or of his mother’s sisters. In the 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 182 sq,, sanguinity and Affinity, pp. 236 and 
188 sqq. Table II. pp. 293 sqq. 

^ L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
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generation below his own he applies the same term Sa-Iin-ge 
“ my son '' and Sa-che “ my daughterto his own sons and 
daughters and to his nephews and nieces, the sons and 
daughters of his brothers,. But he applies different terms 
Soo my nephew (?)’^ and Sa-keQ) “ my niece** to the sons 
and daughters of his sisters.^ 

S 8. Reported Totemism among ike Eskimo 

From almost all the accounts which have been given of 
the Innuit or Eskimo, who range over an immense but 
dreary and inhospitable region from Bering Strait on the 
west to Greenland on the east, it would seem that the 
institutions of totemism and exogamy are wholly lacking 
among that people. In these respects, therefore, if the 
accounts are true, the Eskimo resemble their neighbours in 
north-eastern Asia, the Chukchee and Koryak." On this 
subject one good authority, Mr. W. H. Dali, definitely says 
that “ the totemic system is not found among the Innuit.’*^ 
However,a .subsequent writer, Mr. E. W. Nelson,who has given 
us a valuable account of the Innuit or Eskimo about Bering 
Strait,believed that he had found totemism in that branch 
of the race. He says : “ From Kuskokwim river northward 
to the shores of Bering strait and Kotzebue .sound the 
Eskimo have a regular system of totem marks and the 
accompanying subdivision of the people into gentes.’* ^ What 
Mr. Nelson calls the totem marks are carved on weapons 
and implements of many sorts, painted on garments and 
wooden utensils, and tattooed on faces. Some of these 



* L. H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity^ pp. 239 and 
Table It. pp. 293 sqq. In his mono¬ 
graph on the I'innehs or Den^s the 
missionary Father E. Petitot give.s 
some indications of the use of the 
classificatory system of relationship 
among them ; for he tells us that they 
have no word in their language for 
cousins, whether first cousins or cousins 
further removed ; they call them all 
brothers and sisters. Further, they 
have no words for brother and sister in 
general, but they have special terms to 
distinguish elder from younger brother.s 


and sisters. And further in their lan¬ 
guage the words for uncle and aunt are 
derived from the words for father and 
mother. See E. Petitot, Monographic 
des Dhtii-DindjU 1876), p. 76. 

- See above, vol. ii. pp. 348, 352. 

3 \V. II. Dali, Alaska and its Re¬ 
sources (London, 1870), p. 145: 

W. E. Nelson, The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth An¬ 
imal Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology y Part i. (Washington, 1899) 
pp. 19-518- 

^ E. W. Nelson, op, cit. p. 322. 
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ts represent or refer to the wolf, the otter, the ermine, 
the raven, and the gerfalcon. Arrows or other weapons 
marked with the sign of the wolf or other animal totem 
mark are believed to become invested with some of the 
qualities of the animal represented and to be endowed with 
special fatality/’ ^ “ Women belonging to the wolf gens 

braid strips of w^olfskin in their hair, and the young men 
and boys wear a wolf tail hung behind on the belt. It is 
said to have been the ancient custom for all to wear some 
mark about the dress by which the gens of each person 
might be distinguished.” It is customary for hunters to 
carry about with them an object representing their totem. 
A man belonging to the raven gens carries in his quiver a 
pair of raven feet and a quill feather from the same bird. 
The gerfalcon man carries in his quiver a quill feather of 
that totem bird.”® Further, we are told that some of the 
masks worn by the Eskimo at their festivals represent the 
totemic animals, and that on these occasions the wearer 
of such a mask is believed to become .the creature whose 
mask he wears, or at least he is supposed to be endowed 
with its spiritual essence.^ 

Such in brief is the evidence on which Mr. Nelson relics 
to prove the existence of totemism and totemic clans among 
the Eskimo. It does not seem to me to be sufficient ; and 
until more cogent arguments are adduced, I prefer to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Mr. W. H. Dali that the totemic 
system is not found among the Eskimo. 

1 E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo p. 322. 
about Bering Strait,” Eigkiee^ith An- E. W. Nelson, cp. dt, p. 324. 

nzialReport of the Bureau of Afiierican ® E. W. Nelson, op» dt. p. 325. 

Ethnology y Part i. (Washington, 1899), ^ E. W. Nelson, op. dt. p. 395. 
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GUARDIAN SPIRITS AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


§ I. Guardian Spirits in general 


Besides the We have now completed our survey of totemisra in the usual 
totem of sense of the term, that is, of clan totems, in North America. 
IleinV'^" But besides the clan totem, which was hereditary either in 
American female line and was shared by every member 

possessed of the clau, many North American Indians stood individually 
spfrit'^'*'^" ^ certain mystic relationship to a supernatural being, 

.vhichthey commonly called their guardian spirit, which they neither 
for "hem- shared with others nor transmitted to their descendants. As 
stdves in this guardian spirit generally appeared in the form of an 
ill™,!,"®''’"' animal, and as the man often, though not always, respected 
transmit the species of animal in which he believed his mysterious 
Mfspring. patron to be embodied, it is clear that these guardian spirits 
or tutelary animals bear some resemblance to totems, 
and accordingly I have called them individual totems^ to 
distinguish them from the hereditary totems of the clans, 
riiese To this it has been objected by Professor E. B. Tylor^ 

sumdian .j, guardian spirit of each individual Indian, even 

snirits have t> v 


been called when it is cinbcdied in an animal, is something entirely 
individual from the totem of the clan and ought not to be 

designated by the general name of totem, even with the 
qualifying epithet individual or personal. The distinction 
between the two is indeed manifest, and both in my original 
treatise and in my subsequent writings I have been careful 
to maintain it; for whenever I speak of totems or totem ism 
in the abstract without qualification, I always refer to the 


* Vol. i. 49 

2 E, B. Tylor, in Man, ii. (1902) pp. 2 sg. 
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of clans. Yet the attitude of respect and affection 
in which a man stands towards his totemic animal in the q/ 
strict sense of the word so closely resembles that in which he 
stands towards his guardian spirit in animal form, that it the cl.'ui 
seems, at least at first sight, difficult to separate them 
entirely and to affirm that they are wholly unconnected with 


each other. Indeed some of the most eminent American Theory 
ethnologists, who have personally studied totemism and the clan totem 
system of guardian spirits as living institutions among the 
Indians, are so strongly impressed by the connection between guardian 
the two that they derive the clan totem directly from the sp'"t- 
guardian spirit, believing that it is nothing but the guardian 
spirit of an individual ancestor of the clan transmitted by 
inheritance to his descendants whether in the male or the 
female line. But if the clan totem could be proved to have 
originated in this way, it would be hard to bestow the name 
of totem on the guardian spirit of the descendants and yet 
to deny it to the same guardian spirit of ihe ancestor. This 
view of the origin of the clan totem will be discussed later 
on. Whether we accept it or not, the weight of authority 
by which it is supported entitles it at least to a respectful 
consideration. 

Others again, admitting a i-elation between the clan Contrary 
totem and the guardian spirit, invert it by supposing that u.c 
the guardian spirit is not the original of the clan totem but guardian 
that on the contrary it has been developed out of it at a 
time when the totemism of the clans was falling into decay, from tho 

, . , , . iri clan totem, 

and when consequently individuals, deprived of the protection 

of the clan totem, looked about for a personal guardian of 

their own to supply its place.^ In support of this view 

it might be urged, that whereas individual totems or 

guardian spirits in the form of animals are rare in Australia, 

where clan totemism is, or rather was lately, in full bloom, 

they were far commoner in North America, where on the 


* This is, if I understand them 
aright, the view of Mr. E. S. Ilartland, 
Dr. A. C. Hacldon, and Messrs. H. 
JIubert and M. Mauss. See E. S. 
Harlland in Folk-Lore^ xi. (1900) P- 
68 ; A. C. Haddon, in Report 0/ the 
British Association Meeting at Belfast^ 


jgoa^ p. 742; II. Hubert et M. 
Mauss, “ Theorie gencrale dc la 
Magie,” V Annie Sociohgique^ vii. 
(Paris. 1904) pp. 32 sq. Mr. A. R. 
Brown, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, tells me in conversation 
that he shares this view. 
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other hand clan totemism would seem to have been decadent, 
the sanctity of the relation between a man and his clan 
totem being at least much less prominent in America than 
in Australia.^ 

Whether either or neither of these views as to the 
relation of guardian spirits to clan totems be correct, the 
subject deserves to be considered in a treatise on totemism, 
and accordingly I shall now give some account of the 
guardian spirits of the American Indians. But to prevent 
confusion, I hewe hitherto treated the American clan totem.s 
independently and have reserved the consideration of the 
guardian spirits for a separate chapter. I shall describe the 
institution of guardian spirits as it existed in the various 
tribes, and shall then compare its diffusion with that of clan 
totemism, in order to see whether the comparison may throw 
light on the relation between the two. 



§ 2. Guardum Spirits among the Algonkins 

The existence of guardian spirits of individuals is best 
attested among the tribes of the Algonkin stock in Eastern 
America and again among some of the tribes of the North- 
West. We shall begin with the Algonkins, among whom 
the guardian spirit of the individual was known as the 
manitoo'} The following account of the manitoo or inanitou 
is given by the historian Mr. Prancis Parkman, who drew 
his knowledge of it from life as well as from books. It 
applies to the Iroquois and Hurons as well as to the 
Algonkins :— 

“ Besides ascribing life and intelligence to the material 
world, animate and inanimate, the Indian believes in supei- 
natural existences, known among the Algonquins as Manitous, 
and among the Iroquois and Hurons as Okies or Oikons. 


^ I have again and again emphasised 
the absence of information as to the 
religious aspect of totemism among the 
North American Indians; but as this 
lack of information may be due rather 
to the inattention of observers than to 
the indifference of the Indians, I speak 
with hesitation on the subject. 


The word is variously spelt as 
manitoo^ f?tanitau^ iuantto^ tnanido^ 
monedo^ inunedoo^ and so forth. The 
spelling ?>ianitou represents the h rench 
pronunciation and ought not to be 
adopted in English. Compare Mand- 
hook of American Indians north of 
Mexico^ i. Soo sq. 
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Sse words comprehend ail forms of supernatural being, 
from the highest to the lowest, with the exception, possibly, 
of certain diminutive fairies or hobgoblins, and certain giants 
and anomalous monsters, which appear under various forms, 
grotesque and horrible, in the Indian fireside legends. There 
are local manztous of streams, rocks, mountains, cataracts, and 
forests. The conception of these beings betrays, for the most 
part, a striking poverty of imagination. In nearly every 
case, when they reveal themselves to mortal sight, they bear 
the semblance of beasts, reptiles, or birds, in shapes unusual 
or distorted. There are q\\\q:x iflanitous without local habita¬ 
tion, some good, some evil, countless in number and indefinite 
in attributes. They fill the world, and control the destinies 
of men,—that 15; to say, of Indians : for the primitive Indian 
holds that the white man lives under a spiritual rule distinct 
from that which governs his own fate. These beings, also, 
appear for the most part in the shape of animals. Some¬ 
times, however, they assume human proportions ; but more 
frequently they take the form of stones, which, being broken, 
are found full of living blood and flesh. 

“ Each primitive Indian has his guardian manitouy to 
whom he looks for counsel, guidance, and protection. These 
spiritual allies are gained by the following process. At the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, the Indian boy blackens his face, 
retires to .some solitary place, and remains for days without 
food. Superstitious expectancy and the exhaustion of 
abstinence rarely fail of their results. His sleep is haunted 
by visions, and the form which first or most often appears 
is that of his guardian manitou ,—a beast, a bird, a fish, a 
serpent, or some other object, animate or inanimate. An 
eagle or a bear is the vision of a destined warrior ; a wolf, 
of a successful hunter ; while a serpent foreshadows the 
future medicine-man, or, according to others, portends 
disaster. The young Indian thenceforth wears about his 
person the object revealed in his dream, or some portion of 
it,—as a bone, a feather, a snake-skin, or a tuft of hair. 
This, in the modern language of the forest and prairie, is 
known as his ‘medicine.’ The Indian yields to it*a sort of 
worship, propitiates it with offerings of tobacco, thanks it in 
prosperity, and upbraids it in disaster. If his medicine fails 
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to bring the desired success, he will sometimes discard it and 
adopt another. The superstition now becomes mere fetich- 
worship, since the Indian regards the mysterious object v/hich 
he carries about with him rather as an embodiment than as 
a representative of a supernatural power.’' ^ 

Thus it appears that a man’s career in life might be 
decided by the animal of which he happened to dream at 
puberty. Mr. Parkman knew an old Dacota chief, who was 
greatly respected, but had never been to war, though he 
came of a fighting family. The reason of his pacific life was 
that at his initiatory fast he had dreamed of an anteloj^e, the 
peace-spirit of his people.'*^ Tt is obvious that cowardly and 
unscrupulous youths might take advantage of this superstition 
to shirk the hardships and dangers of war ; they had only to 
profess to have dreamed of an antelope or other timorous 
creature, and the thing was done. '‘Women fast as well as 
men,—always at the time of transition from childhood to 
maturity. In the Narrative of John 'fanner, there is an 
account of an old woman who had fasted, in her youth, for 
ten days, and throughout her life placed the firmest faith in 
the visions which had appeared to her at that time. Among 
the Northern Algonquins, the practice, down to a recent day, 
was almost universal.” 

From the preceding account we gather that manitoo was 
a general term including most of the spirits of nature in 
which the Algonkins believed. Thus the guardian spirit of 
the individual was only one of a large class of spirits to which 
the common name of manitoo was given. This description of 
the manitoo agrees with that of the early Jesuit missionaries, 
one of whom writes that the Montagnets, an Algonkin tribe of 
Canada “ give the name of manitoo to every nature superior 
to man, whether good or bad. That is why, when we speak 
of God, they name him sometimes the Good Manitoo^ and 
when we speak of the devil, they call him the Wicked 
Manitoo, All those who have special knowledge of the good 
or bad Manitoo they call Mantoiiisioiiekehi. And so far as 
these men know only the wicked Manitoo^ that is to say, the 

1 Francis Parkman, The Jesuits in - Francis Parkman, op, cit. p. Ix.ki. 
AVMWwmVa, Fourth Edition (Boston, note ^ 

1870), pp. Ixix.-lx.xi. ^ Francis Parkman, op, cit. p. Ixxi. 
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devil, we call them sorcerers.”^ These sorcerers were 
supposed to be able to kill people by invoking their ma^ttioo. 
They would shut themselves up in their hut, and the spirits 
would bring them the souls of their enemies in the shape of 
stones or other objects, which the sorcerer then struck with 
a sword or an axe, till the blood ran out and reddened the 
weapon ; whereupon the person whose soul suffered in this 
fashion fell sick and died.“ Before going to hunt, a man 
would retire to a small hut and there consult his manitoo, 
who was expected to tell him where to find game.^ The 
spirit or, as the Jesuits called him, the devil also communi¬ 
cated with the Montagnet Indians in dreams. A man would 
dream, for example, that an elk appeared to him in his sleep 
and said to him, Come to me.” On waking from sleep the 
dreamer would seek that elk till he found it, and having 
stabbed it to death he would open the carcase and discover 
in it some hair or a stone ; and this object, whatever it was, 
he would carefully keep in order to be afterwards lucxy in 
finding and killing many animals. Ihe precious thing, 
which thus served as a talisman, was hidden in a bag, into 
which the owner would suffer no one else to look."^ 

The following is the account which the Jesuit Charlevoix, 
the historian of French America, gives of the guardian spirit ; 
like that of Farkman it appears to apply to the Hurons and 
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Iroquois as well as to the Algonkins :— 

“ They address themselves to the evil genii only to pray charie- 
not to harm them, but they suppose that the rest are com- Account 
mitted to the guardianship of men, and that every man has of the 

° . 11 I 7 / • j • manitoo. 

his own. In the Fluron tongue they are called okkts and m 
the Algonkin inanitoos. The Indians have recourse to them 
in the dangers they incur, in the enterprises they undertake 
and when they wish to obtain some extraordinary favour. 

There is nothing, however unreasonable and immoral, which 
they do not think themselves entitled to ask of them. 

But they are not under their protection at birth. To merit 
that favour they must be able to handle the bow and arrow, 


^ Relations desJdsuHeSy 1637, p. 49 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

* Ibid. 1637, pp. 49, 50 (Canadian 
reprint). 


3 Ibid. 

1633. 

p. 17 (Canadian 

reprint). 

•* Ibid. 

1637. 

p. 50 (Canadian 
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and many preparations are needed before they can receive it. 
It is the most important part of their life. The following 
are the principal circumstances. 

“ They begin by blackening the boy’s face, then they 
make him fast for eight days without giving him anything 
at all to eat, and it is requisite that his future guardian 
genius should manifest himself to the boy in dreams during 
this time. Ihe hollow brain of the poor lad, who has just 
arrived at puberty, cannot fail to furnish him with dreams, 
and every morning they are at great pains to make him tell 
them. Nevertheless the fast often ends before the appointed 
time, few boys having the strength to prolong it so far ; 
however, that makes no difference ; here, as elsewhere, the 
convenient custom of allowing dispensations is practised. 
The guardian genius is always the thing of which the boy 
has oftenest dreamed ; and in truth the thing is only a 
symbol or figure under which the spirit manifests himself. 
Rut it has happened to the.se people as to all who have 
departed from the primitive religion ; they have clung to the 
figure and lost sight of the reality. 

“ However, these .symbols signify nothing by themselves, 
sometimes it is the head of a bird, at others the foot of an 


The 

j:mardian is 


sometimes 


u part of an animal, or a piece of wood, in short any common or worth- 
thing. Nevertheless they keep the thing with as much 
wood. etc. care as the ancients took in the preservation of their Penates. 

There is indeed nothing in nature, if we can believe the 
savages, which has not its spirit; but there are spirits of 
all orders, and all have not the same virtue. When there 
is anything which they do not understand, they attribute to 
it a superior genius, and the mode of expressing themselves 
is to say, ‘ It is a spirit’ Similarly, but in a higher degree, 
with men : those who have singular talents or perform extra¬ 
ordinary feats are .spirits ; that is, they have a guardian genius 
of an order above the common. Some, and especially the 
jugglers, try to persuade the multitude that they are subject to 
ecstatic transports. . . . The jugglers never fail to announce 
that in their pretended ecstasies their genii impart to them 
great knowledge of the most distant things and of the 
future; and as chance (supposing you will not allow that 
the Devil has a hand in it) will sometimes have it that they 
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or guess aright, they gain great credit thereby and 
are esteemed geniuses of the first order. 

“ As soon as a boy has been told what he is thenceforth 'I'l 
to regard as his tutelary genius, he is carefully instructed as 
to his obligation of honouring it, of following the advice and 
which he will receive from it in sleep, of deserving its‘‘“®‘'‘ 
favours, of reposing all his trust in it, and of fearing the 
effects of its wrath if he fails to acquit himself of his duty. 

The ceremony ends by a feast, and it is also usual to tattoo 
the figure of his okki or manitoo on the boy^s body. It 
would seem that so solemn an engagement, ol which the 
mark is ineffaceable, should be inviolable; nevertheless 
very little is needed to break it, 

“ The savages are unwilling to acknowledge themselves 
in the wrong, even in regard to their gods ; and they make 
no scruple of justifying themselves at the expense of the 
deities. So the first time they must either condemn them¬ 
selves or cast the blame on their guardian genius, it is 
always the latter who is at fault; they look out for another 
without more ado and with the same precautions as in the 
first instance. The women have also their inanitoos or okkis^ Women 

t jilso hiivc 

but they pay less attention to them than the naen, perhaps ' 
because they give them less to do.’*^ manitm. 

The following is Schoolcraft’s account of the guardian schooi- 
spirit or personal manitoo among the Algonkins : “ To give 
some idea of the Indian mythology as above denoted, it is of the 
necessary to conceive every department of the universe to 
be filled with invisible spirits. These spirits hold in their Algonkins. 
belief nearly the same relation to matter that the soul does 
to the body: they pervade it. They believe not only that 
every man, but also that every animal, has a soul. . . . 

Dreams are considered by them as a means of direct fk iief in 
communication with the spiritual world ; and hence the 
great influence which dreams exert over the Indian mind 
and conduct. They are generally regarded as friendly 
warnings of their personal inanitos. No labor or enterprise 

* Charlevoix, Histoire de ta Nouvelle I.e Cratid Voya^i^i^ dii Pays des Huroii:> 

France (Paris, 1744), vi. 67-70. (Paris, 1865), pp. 160 sq. Sag.yd’s 

Sagard also tells us that the name for travels were first published at I’aris in 
a spirit in Huron is oh' ami in Algon- 1632. 
kin manitoo. See F. Clatriel Sagard, 
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is undertaken against their indications. A whole army is 
turned back if the dreams of the officiating priest are un¬ 
favorable. A family lodge has been known to be deserted 
by all its inmates at midnight, leaving the fixtures behind, 
because one of the family had dreamt of an attack, and 
been frightened with the impression of blood and toma¬ 
hawks. To give more solemnity to his office the priest or 
leading meta exhibits a sack containing the carved or 
stuffed images of animals, with medicines and bones con¬ 
stituting the sacred charms. These are never exhibited 
to the common gaze, but, on a march, the sack is hung up 
in plain view. To profane the medicine sack would be 
equivalent to violating the altar. Dreams are carefully 
sought by every Indian, whatever be their rank, at certain 
periods of youth, while fasting. The.se fasts are sometimes 
continued a great number of days, until the devotee becomes 
pale and emaciated. The animals that appear propitiously 
to the mind during the.se dreams, are fixed on and selected 
as personal manitos, and are ever after viewed as guardians. 
This period of fasting and dreaming is deemed as essential 
by them as any religious rite whatever employed by 
Christians. The initial fa.st of a young man or girl holds 
the relative importance of baptism, with this peculiarity, that 
it is a free-will or self-dedicatory rite.*' ^ 

Again, in regard to the Algonkin tribes which clustered 
round Lake Michigan, Schoolcraft tells us that‘‘each clan 
or family has a totem, which serves to keep up the line of 
descents. This is different, in principle, from the system of 
guardian spirits. Every individual, male and female, has one 
of the latter, no matter what the totem may be. Totems are 
by descent—guardian spirits by choice or experience. This 
experience is chiefly sought in fa.sts and dreams, a series of 
which are undertaken for this purpose, at the age of puberty. 
The fast is undertaken to prepare the body for the dream. 
These dreams are continued until some animal or bird, or 
other animate object, appears, which is fixed on as the 

^ Henry K. Schoolcraft, Oneota, or Indians, Iheir History, Condition and 
Characienstics of the Red Race of Prospects, New Revised Edition 
America (New York and London, (Buffalo, 1S51), pp. 212 sq. 

1845), pp. 455 t!q.% id., The American 
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or guardian spirit. Thus tlie mind of the Indian, 
dark in itself, gropes after truth. Feeling the need of some Trustimhi 
supernatural power, it aims to strengthen itself by reliance 
on the shadowy, the mysterious, and the symbolic. It is 
believed that the guardian spirit leads the man safely through 
the vicissitudes of life, preserves him in battle, and gives him 
success in the chase/’ ^ 

The following account of guardian spirits appears, like Keating'-s 
the foregoing, to apply to the Algonkin Indians of Lake‘^^^j^™^ 
Michigan, particularly to the Pottawatamics, who occupied guTrdian 
the country at the south end of the lake. ‘‘ Independently 

of the name which he bears, and of the totem or badge of 

family to which he lays claim, an Indian has frequently a 
kind spirit to watch over him and assist him. This tutelar 
saint is, of course, held in high veneration, and nothing is 
done that could in the least offend him. 1 he mode in rhe 
which each Indian becomes acquainted with the name or 
nature of this ministering spirit, is by dreams, in which he animal 
fancies that the Master of Life reveals himselt to him in his dream and 
sleep, under the form of some tangible object in creation, supposed 
generally of an animal; under this shape the ureat opint Q,.eat 

holds'" converse with him, and the Indian ever after supposes 
that this is the form in which he may expect to see the 
Great Spirit appear to him. do this animal, whom he 
considers as a medium of communication between him and 
the Master of Life, he addresses his prayers and states his 
wants ; he consults it in all difficulties, and not unfrcquently 
conceives that he has derived relief from it. Of course, he The 
abstains from eating of the animal, and would rather starve eat 

than sacrilegiously feed upon his idol. But he holds the h>s t'deiary 
animal as a friend to himself alone. He knows that others*^”""''' 
have different spirits, and hence does not think himself 
bound to protect that animal against his companions, 
because he knows that there is no virtue in the animal for 
any one but himself. Sometimes, instead of the whole Somoiimes 
animal, it is only in some part of it that the charm resides, in 

... . . . , r pfirt only 

^ Henry K. School^aft, Indian believe in magic, witchcraft, sorcery, 

Tribes of tlie United States, v. (Phila- and the power and influence of minor j^^irnal. 
delphia, 1856) p. 196. In the next monedos, as well as one great ruling 
sentence Schoolcraft adds : “With the good inonedo, and one great counter- 
rest of the Algonf|uin tribes, they acting bad ntonedod' 
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and in this case he will feel no hesitation in eating of all 
the other parts of the beast.”' 

Poiius of From the foregoing account it appears that when a man 
re.«m- acquired a guardian spirit in the form of an animal, he 

between carefully abstains from eating the flesh of any animal of 
the totem gpccies, though lie docs not object to other people 

guardian partaking of it. This attitude of a man to his tutelary 
animal resembles that of a man to his clan totem. Further, 
it is of interest to observe that the practice of splitting a 
totem, which is sometimes applied with great advantage to 
the clan totem,* can be profitably applied also to the 
individual totem or guardian spirit. Thus to pare down the 
claims of superstition to the narrowest limits is a sign both 
of intellectual and of economic progress. 

Guardian The Jesuit missionary Father De Smet has given us 

spirits following account of guardian spirits among the Potta- 

watamies : “ When the time comes to give a child a name, 
watamies. parents make a great feast. They send to all the guests 
a small leaf of tobacco or a small ring, which is their manner 
of invitation. After the repast the oldest member of the 
family proclaims the name, which has generally reference 
either to some distinctive mark or to some dream of the 
child or perhaps to some good or evil trait in his character. 
This ceremony takes place for boys when they have attained 
the age of seventeen. Previously they are bound to undergo 
a very rigorous fast of seven or eight days, during which the 
parents recommend their son to pay great attention to the 
dreams which the Great Spirit may send him, and which 
will reveal to him his future destiny. For example, if he is 
to be a chief or a great warrior, it will be revealed to him 
by the number of animals which will fall beneath his toma¬ 
hawk, or by the number of scalps which he will take from 
his enemies in his dreams. The animal which presents itself 
to him will become his totem {dodime\ and all his life long 
he will carry about him a badge of it, whether it be a claw, 
a tooth, a tail, a feather, or what not.” “ Further, Father 

I Willuam H. Keating, E.xptditioK ^ Le R. lb De Smet, Voyages 
to the Source of St, Peter's River aux Montagttes Rocheuses ei sijour 


(London, 1825), i. 117 'Y- 
See above, p. 100. 


ckez les tribus indiennes de P Oregony 
Nouvelle edition (Brussels and Paris, 
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§met tells us that before the tomb of a warrior these 
Indians set up ‘'the post of the braves; on the top of it 
they paint in red the animal or totem {dodime), the guardian 
spirit of the deceased, and all the persons present make one 
or more marks on it. These marks are red crosses, by 
which they mean to represent all the ghosts of their van¬ 
quished foes whom they wish to serve their comrade as 
slaves in the other world. I have seen posts which had 
eighty to a hundred of these crosses.” ' From the.se passages 
it is clear that the missionary De Smet fell into the same 
mistake as the interpreter;. Long’^ of confusing the guardian 
spirit with the totem. 

Similarly, the Ottawas, another Algonkin tribe, revered 
their manitoos, as we learn from an old letter of a Catholic 
missionary. He writes that “where the superstition of 
these peoples appears most extravagant is in the worship 
they pay to what they call tlieir viamtoo. As they know 
hardly anything but the beasts with which they live in the 
forests, they imagine that in these beasts, or rather in their 
skins, or in their feathers, there resides a sort of genius 
who governs all things and is the Master of Life and 
Death. According to them there are manitoos common to 
a whole nation, and particular manitoos for each person. 

“Oussakita, they say, is the grand manitoo of all the 
beasts that walk upon the earth or that fly in the air. It 
is he who governs them ; so when they go hunting, they 
offer him tobacco, powder, lead, and well tanned skins, 
which they fasten to the end of a pole and set up in the 
air. ‘ Ou.ssakita,’ they say to him, ‘ we give you to smoke, 
we offer to you that with which to kill the beasts. Deign 
to accept these presents, and suffer not that the beasts escape 
our shafts. Let us kill a great many of them, and the 
fattest, that our children may lack neither garments nor 
food.’ They give the name of Michibichi to the manitoo 
of the waters and of the fish, and they make him a some¬ 
what similar sacrifice when they go afishing or when they 
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^873), p. 393. The account given Foi^ xi. (Lyons, 1838-1839) pp. 479- 

by De Smet of the customs of the 498. 

Potlawatamies was first published in ^ De Smet, op. cit. p. 391, 
the Annates de la propagation de la See above, pp. 5 ^ 
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undertake a voyage. This sacrifice consists in throwing into 
the water tobacco, provisions, and kettles, begging that the 
waters of the river may flow more gently, that the rocks 
may not break their canoes, and that he would grant them 
an abundant fishing. 

“ Besides these common manitoos, each has his own 
particular one, who is a bear, or a beaver, or a bustard, oi 
some such creature. They wear the skin of that animal in 
war, in the chase, and on journeys, being persuaded that it 
will save them from every danger and cause them to succeed 
in their undertakings. When a savage wishes to get a 
manitoo, the first animal which presents itself to his imagina¬ 
tion in sleep is usually the one on which his choice falls. 
He kills an animal of the species, puts its skin, or its feathers 
if it is a bird, in the most honourable part of his hut, and 
prepares a feast in its honour, during which he harangues 
the creature in the most respectful terms, after which it is 
recognized as his manitooP ' 

The guardian spirit or personal manitoo also played an 
important part in the beliefs and customs of the Ojibways, 
an important Algonkin tribe. The evidence of the Indian 
interpreter John Long on this subject has been already 
quoted.''^ The Ojihway creed and practice in regard to the 
manitoo or munedo are thus explained by Williatn W. 
Warren, the historian of the Ojibways, who had himself 
Ojihway blood in his veins :— 

“ They believe in a multiplicity of spirits which pervade 
all nature, yet all these are subordinate to the one Great 
Spirit of good. This belief is as natural (if not more so) as 
the belief of the Catholics in their interceding saints, which 
in some respects it resembles, for in the same light as inter¬ 
cessors between him and the Great Spirit, does the more 
simple Red Man regard the spirits which in his imagination 
pervade all creation. The never-failing rigid fasts of first 
manhood, when they seek in dreams for a guardian spirit, 
illustrate this belief most forcibly. 

“ Ke-che-mnn-e-do (Great Spirit) is the name used by the 
Ojibways for the being equivalent to our God. They have 

^ iMtres idifiantes et curievsesy Nouvelle Edition, vi. (Paris, 17S1) pp. 172- 174 * 

^ Above, p. 52. 
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term which can hardly be surpassed by any one in 
the English language, for force, condensity, and expression, 
na nc’;/ Ke-zha-mune-do, which means pitying, charitable, 
overruling, guardian and merciful Spirit; in fact, it ex¬ 
presses all the great attributes of the God of Israel. It 
is derived from Ke-zha-tvaiid-e-se-rotn^ meaning charity, 
kindness— Ke-zha-wus-so expressing the guardian feeling, 
and solicitude of a parent towards its offspring, watching 
it with jealous vigilance from harm ; and Shah-ivau-je-gay, 
to take pity, merciful, with Mtm-c-do (spirit). There is 
nothing to equal the veneration with which the Indian 
regards this unseen being. They seldom even ever mention 
his name unless in their Me-da-we and other religious rites, 
and in their sacrificial feasts ; and then an address to him, 
however trivial, is always accompanied with a sacrifice of 
tobacco or some other article deemed precious by the 
Indian. They never use his name in vain, and there is no 
word in their language expressive of a profane oath, or 
equivalent to the many words used in profane swearing by 
their more enlightened white brethren. Instances are told'I'he 
of persons while enduring almost superhuman fasts, obtaining 
a vision of him in their dreams ; in such instances the Great 
Spirit invariably appears to the dreamer in the shape of a 
beautifully and strongly-formed man. And it is a confirmed 
belief amongst them, that he or she who has once been 
blessed with this vision, is fated to live to a good old age 
and in enjoyment of ease and plenty. 

“ All other minor or guardian spirits whom they court in The minor 
their first dream of fasting appear to them in the shape 
quadrupeds, birds, or some inanimate object in nature, as the ov^taineci 
moon, the stars, or the imaginary thiindcrers; and even this 
dream-spirit is never mentioned without sacrifice. The dream 
itself which has appeared to the faster, guides in a great 
measure his future course in life, and he never relates it 
without offering a sacrificial feast to the spirit of the dream. 

The bones of the animal which he offers are carefully 
gathered, unbroken, tied together, and either hung on a tree, 
thrown into deep water, or carefully burnt. Their beliefs 
and rites, connected with their fasts and dreams, are of 
great importance to themselves, more so than has been 
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generally understood by writers who have treated of the 
Algics.” ^ 

An instructive account of the Ojibway belief in guardian 
spirits is given by the Rev. Peter Jones, a fulhblooded 
Ojibway Indian, who had himself fasted in his youth to 
obtain a guardian spirit, but without success. He says :— 

“ In addition to their belief in the existence of these 
general gods, each poiv-wow conjurer and medicine man 
has his personal or familiar gods, which are of his own 
imagining. The method they take to obtain the favour of 
these is by fasting and watching. The Indian youth from 
the age of ten to manhood are encouraged by their parents 
and the old people to fast, with the promise that if they do 
they will entertain them in the evening by the relation of one 
of their traditions or tales. Inspired with the hope of gaining 
favour with some god, and looking forward to ^the promised 
reward at the end of the day, they rise before the sun, take 
a piece of charcoal, which they pound to powder, and with it 
blacken their faces, the girls only blackening the upper part 
During their fast they abstain from all food and drinks ; 
towards sunset they wash their faces and then eat a little 
broth or soup which has been prepared for them ; in this 
way they go on for several successive days, the longer the 
better, and the more mtinedoos they will be likely to 
propitiate. All this time they notice every remarkable event, 
dream, or supernatural sound ; and whichever of these makes 
the most impression on their minds during their fast, 
suggests the particular spirit which becomes their personal 
munedoo as long as they live, and in all emergencies and 
dangers they will call upon him for assistance. ... By the 
agency of these inunedoos they pretend to possess the powder 
of bewitching one another, performing extraordinaiy cures, 
foretelling future events, vanquishing their enemies, and 
charming the pretty Indian girl they intend to marry. If 
they chance to dream of seeing a munedoo standing on a rock 
in the lake, they imagine they have obtained the assistance 

i William W. Warren, History cf the show an analogy with the ancient and 
Ojibwavs\^i. Paul, Minn., 1885), pp. primitive customs of the Hebrews— 
63-65 {Collections of the Minnesota their faith in dreams, their knowledge 
Historical Society), The writer adds : and veneration of the unseen God, and 
“These facts are mentioned here to the customs of fasting and sacrifice.” 
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a powerful god. To dream of seeing an old grey-headed 
man is taken as a token of long life ; or of a pretty woman, 
that they will be blest with more wives than one. If they 
happen to dream of sharp-pointed instruments, or anything 
that is proof against the arrow, tomahawk, or bullet, they 
fancy themselves proof against the shot of their enemy. 
When they dream of animals or fowls they imagine they arc 
invested with the power of self-defence as possessed by these 
creatures. A poor Indian at Lake Huron used to boast 
that he had obtained the spirit of a bat. The following 
Ojibway tradition of a war exploit will show the confidence 
they place in dreams : — 

'' A canoe manned with warriors was once pursued by a 
number of others, all filled with their enemies. They en¬ 
deavoured to escape, paddling with all their might, but the 
enemy still gained upon them ; then the old warriors began 
to call for the assistance of those things they had dreamt of 
during their fast-days. One man^s fnuucdoo was a sturgeon, 
which being invoked, their speed was soon equal to that of 
this fish, leaving the enemy far behind ; but the sturgeon 
being short-winded, was soon tired, and the enemy again 
advanced rapidly upon them. Ihe rest of the warriors, 
with the exception of one young man who, from his mean 
and ragged appearance, was considered a fool, called the 
assistance of their gods, which for a time enabled them 
to keep in advance. At length, having exhausted the 
strength of all their munedoos, they were beginning to give 
themselves up for lost, the other canoes being now so near 
as to turn to head them, when just at this critical moment 
the foolish young man thought of his medicine bag, which iii 
their flight he had taken off from his side and laid in the 
canoe. He called out, ‘ Where is my medicine bag ?' The 
warriors told him to be quiet; what did he want with his 
medicine bag at this perilous time ? He still shouted, 
‘ Where is my medicine bag ? * They again told him to 
paddle and not to trouble them about his medicine bag. As 
he persisted in his cry, ' Where is my medicine bag ? * one 
of the warriors seeing it by his side took it up and threw it to 
him. He, putting his hand into it, pulled out an old pouch 
made of the skin of a Saw-btll^ a species of duck. This he 
VOL. in 2 c 
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held by the neck to the water. Immediately the canoe 
began to glide swiftly at the u.sual speed of a Saw-bill ; and 
after being propelled for a short time by this wonderful 
power, they looked back and found they were far beyond the 
reach of the enemy, who had now given up the chase. . . . 
The young man then took up his pouch, rung the water out 
of it, and replaced it in his bag ; telling the Indian[s] that he 
had not worn his medicine bag about his person for nothing, 

_that in his fast he had dreamt of this fowl, and was told 

that in all dangers It would deliver him, and that he should 
possess the speed and untiring nature of the Saw-hill duck. 
The old warriors were astonished at the power of the young 
man whom they had looked upon as almo-st an idiot, and 
were taught by him a lesson, never to form a mean opinion 
of any persons from their outward appearance. 

“ Another story related by our people illustrates the re¬ 
liance they place on the power and help of the-se iminedoos :— 
Many years ago an old chief had occasion to go to war 
with a neighbouring tribe of Indians. He assembled all his 
warriors together, and, after informing them of the object he 
had in view, called them to him one by one, and inquired 
what they had dreamt of during their fast-days, and what 
nmnedaos they could rely on for assistance. Those w'ho had 
had dreams, and those wdio had had none at all, he placed 
themselves. All who had dreamt of wars, or things 
proof against the arrow, tomahawk, or bullet, he selected for 
the expedition. When he came to the last man and asked 
him what he had dreamt of, he replied with a long whining 
tone ' Ahneedl The chief, not understanding what he 
meant, repeated the question ; the man replied as before, 
'Ahmed! ‘What do you say?’ said the chief. ' Ahneed’ 
was again the answer. The chief inquired what he meant 
by ahneed ; when the warrior surprised him by stating that 
during his fastings he dreamed of ahnit, that is, a spear. 
The chief asked, ‘And what good will a spear do you?’ 
■ As tire point of the spear is proof against the arrow, toma¬ 
hawk, and bullet, so is my body against all the shot of the 
enemy.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the chief, ‘ you shall go with me 
to the war.’ The chief, with his select warriors, then left for 
the scene of action ; and, after crossing a river in canoes. 
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upon the enemy, whom they soon conquered, de¬ 
stroying many of them. In all the battles they fought, not 
one of the old chief’s party fell. The success and preservation 
of this war party was attributed solely to the aid of the 
munedoos obtained by dreams. 

“ I well remember, in my early days, when I used to 1 ruitiess 
blacken my face and fast, in order to obtain the favour of obtai'i a 
some familiar god, that one day, being thirsty, I took a sip 
of water. The moment I had done so I remembered I was ’ 

fasting. The thoughtless act filled me with sorrow, and I 
wept the greater part of the night, fearing that now no 
mumdoo would ever communicate himself to me. In all my 
fastings I never had any vision or dream ; and, consequently, 
obtained no familiar god, nor a spirit of the rank of a poiv- 


ivow. 


From the foregoing account it appears that a man is Tims a 
supposed to acquire the qualities of his guardian spirit or supposed 
manitoo {munedod). Thus if his guardian spirit is a sturgeon, to acquire 


he acquires the power of swimming fast like the sturgeon J tiiac r\( Viic 


___ _ ties of his 

his guardian spirit is a duck, he acquires the power 
skimming swiftly over the water like a duck ; and if his this 
guardian spirit is a spear (and it is to be remembered that the 
Indians commonly attribute spirits even to inanimate objects), spirit re- 
he acquires the power of being invulnerable like a spear, 

In this respect the guardian spirit or manitoo resembles 
the clan totem ; for as we have seen, a man is sometimes 
supposed to acquire the qualities of his clan totem, indeed 
to be in some measure identified with it.^ Another point of 
interest in this valuable account of the guardian spirits is 
that some men, less imaginative and perhaps honester than 
their fellows, failed to dream of anything at the critical 
moment and so never claimed to possess a mysterious patron. 

On the other hand, the possession of a guardian spirit is 
essential to the medicine-man or magician {pow-ivow) ; from 
which we may infer that as a class medicine-men and 
magicians are either more imaginative or less scrupulous 
than their fellows. 

Amongst the Blackfeet, another Algonkin tribe, many 


1 Rev. Peter Jones, History of the 
Ojeirway Indians^ pp. 87-91. 


2 See above, pp. 55 sq.^ 106, and 
vol. ii. pp. 8 sq. 
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but not all men had their guardian spirits^ The following 
account of the custom was given to the Rev. Edward F. 
Wilson by a Blackfoot chief named Big Plume: “Young 
men go up on to a hill, and cry and pray for some animal 
or bird to come to them. Before starting out they wash 
themselves all over and put off all their clothing and orna¬ 
ments except a blanket. For five or six days they neither 
eat nor drink, and they become thin. They take a pipe with 
them and tinder and flint, and a native weed or bark for 
smoking (not matches or tobacco). When the pipe is filled 
they point the stem to the sun and say, ‘ Pity me, that some 
animal or bird may come to me ! ’ Then they address the 
trees, the grass, the water, and the stones in the same manner. 
If any one crosses their path while so engaged, they call 
aloud to them to warn them off, saying, ‘ I am living alone. 
Do not come near!* While in this state the}-’dream, and 
whatever animal or bird they see in their dream becomes 
their medicine or guardian through life. They are told also 
in a dream what description of herbs or roots to gather as 
their medicine, and this they collect and put carefully into a 
small bag to keep as a charm. They also kill the animal 
that they dreamed of, and keep its skin as a charm. No 
one knows what is the medicine they have gathered ; it is 
kept a profound secret. The little bag is kept in the tent, 
and no one may touch it but the owner. Other Indians 
would be afraid to meddle wdth it. There is no particular 
age for young men to engage in the above rites. They start 
away in the evening — only in summer. Some go of their 
own accord, others are bid to do so by their fathers or elder 
brothers. If they do not go, any sickness that comes upon 
them will certainly be fatal, or if shot by an enemy they will 
certainly die.** ^ 

Another account of the guardian spirits of the Blackfeet 
is given by Mr. George Bird Grinnell, who is well acquainted 
with the tribe. Me says : The Blackfeet men often went 
off by themselves to fast and dream for power. By no 
means every one did this, and, of those who attempted it, 
only a few endured to the end, — that is, fasted the whole 

^ Rev. Edward F. Wilson, “ Report Bntish Association^ meeting held at 
on the Blackfeet Tribes,” Manchester, 1887, p. 187. 
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days,-—and obtained the help sought. The attempt 
was not usually made by young boys before they had gone 
on their first war journey. It was often undertaken by men 
who were quite mature. Those who underwent this suffer¬ 
ing were obliged to abstain from food or drink for four days 
and four nights, resting for two nights on the right side, and 
for two nights on the left. It was deemed essential that 
the place to which a man resorted for this purpose should 
be unfrequented, where few or no persons had walked ; and 
it must also be a place that tried the nerve, where there 
was some danger. Such situations were mountain peaks ; 
or narrow ledges on cut cliffs, where a careless movement 
might cause a man to fall to his death on the rocks below ; 
or islands in lakes, which could only be reached by means 
of a raft, and where there was danger that a man might be 
seized and carried off by the Su-ye-t^.p-pi^ or Under Water 
People ; or places where the dead had been buried, and 
where there was much danger from ghosts. Or a man might 
lie in a well-worn buffalo trail, where the animals were 
frequently passing, and so he might be trodden on by a 
travelling band of buffalo; or he might choose a locality 
where bears were abundant and dangerous. Wherever he 
went, the man built himself a little lodge of brush, moss, and 
leaves, to keep off the rain; and, after making his prayers to 
tlie sun and singing his sacred songs, he crept into the hut 
and began his fast. He was not allowed to take any cover¬ 
ing with him, nor to roof over his shelter with skins. He 
always had with him a pipe, and this lay by him, filled, so 
that, when the spirit, or dream, came, it could smoke. They 
did not appeal to any special class of helpers, but prayed 
to all alike. Often by the end of the fourth day, a secret 
helper— usually, but by no means always, in the form of 
some animal—appeared to the man in a dream, and talked 
with him, advising him, marking out his course through life, 
and giving him its power. There were some, however, on Not every 
whom the power would not work, and a much greater number sought-i 


who gave up the fast, discouraged, before the prescribed time guurdmn 

spirit 

‘ obtained it. 


had been completed, either not being able to endure the lack 


of food and water, or being frightened by the strangeness or 
loneliness of their surroundings, or by something that they 
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thought they saw or heard. It was no disgrace to fail, nor 
was the failure necessarily known, for the seeker after power 
did not always, nor perhaps often, tell any one what he was 
going to do.” ^ 

The painter Catlin, who lived among the Indians and 
knew them well, has given an account of their guardian 
spirits and medicine-bags. When he wrote it in 1832, he 
was living at the mouth of the Yellowstone River, on the 
upper Missouri, surrounded by Indians of many tribes, 
Crows, Blackfeet, Ojibways, Assiniboins, and Crees ; and as 
he does not in his description distinguish between the tribes, 
we may fairly assume that it applies equally to all. Of 
these tribes the Blackfeet, Ojibways, and Crees belong to 
the Algonkin stock, while the Crows and Assiniboins are 
of the Siouan or Dacotan stock. After explaining that the 
word “medicine” applied by the whites to Indian beliefs 
signifies “ mystery, and nothing else,” '' every thing mysterious 
or unaccountable,” and that “ mcdicine-men ” are native 
physicians or doctors, who are “all supposed to deal more 
or less in mysteries and charms, which are aids and hand¬ 
maids in their practice,” Catlin proceeds as follows :— 

“ The Indians do not use the word medicine, however ; 
but in each tribe they have a word of their own construction, 
synonymous with mystery or mystery-man. The ‘ medicine- 
bag ’ then is a mystery-bag ; and its meaning and importance 
necessary to be understood, as it may be said to be the 
key to Indian life and Indian character. These bags are 
constructed of the skins of animals, of birds, or of reptiles, 
and ornamented and preserved in a thousand different ways, 
as suits the taste or freak of the person who constructs 
them. These skins are generally attached to some part of 
the clothing of the Indian, or carried in his hand—they are 
oftentimes decorated in such a manner as to be exceedingly 
ornamental to his person, and always are stuffed with grass, 
or moss, or something of the kind ; and generally without 
drugs or medicines within them, as they are religiously- 
closed and sealed, and seldom, if ever, to be opened. I find 
that every Indian in his primitive state, carries his medicine- 
bag in some form or other, to which he pays the greatest 
^ George Bird Oni\nQ\\ Blackfool Lodge 'Tales (London, 1893), PP* ^ 9 ^"^ 93 - 
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Tiomage, and to which he looks for safety and protection 
through life—and in fact, it might almost be called a species 
of idolatry ; for it would seem in some instances as if he 
actually worshipped it Feasts are often made, and dogs Sacrifices 
and horses sacrificed, to a man’s medicine ; and days, and 
even weeks, of fasting and penance of various kinds are 
often suffered, to appease his medicine, which he imagines 
he has in some way offended. This curious custom has 
principally been done away with along the frontier, where 
white men laugh at the Indian for the observance of so 
ridiculous and useless a form ; but in this country it is in full 
force, and every male in the tribe carries this, his supernatural 
charm or guardian, to which he looks for the preservation of 
his life, in battle or in other danger; at which times it 
would be considered ominous of bad luck and an ill fate to 
be without it. 

“ The manner in which this curious and important article Mode 
is instituted is this r a boy, at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, is said to be making or ‘ forming his medicine,’ when ^‘niedicmc^’ 
he wanders away from his father’s lodge, and absents himself spifa, 
for the space of two or three, and sometimes even four 
or five, days; lying on the ground in some remote or The fasting 
secluded spot, crying to the Great vSpirit, and fasting the 
whole time. During this period of peril and abstinence, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile, of 
which he dreams (or pretends to have dreamed, perhaps), he 
considers the Great Spirit has designated for his mysterious 
protector through life. He then returns home to his father’s 
lodge, and relates his success ; and after allaying his thirst, 
and satiating his appetite, he sallies forth with weapons or 
traps, until he can procure the animal or bird, the skin of 
which he preserves entire, and ornaments it according to his 
own fancy, and carries it with him through life, for ‘ good 
luck ’ (as he calls it) ; as his strength in battle—and in 
death his guardian Spirit, that is buried with him, and which 
is to conduct him safe to the beautiful hunting-grounds, 
which he contemplates in the world to come. 

“The value of the medicine-bag to the Indian is beyond Trust of 
ail price ; for to sell it, or give it away, would subject him 
to such signal disgrace in his tribe, that he could never rise medicine. 
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gs ; the; abovc it; and again, his superstition would stand in the 
loss of disposition of it, for he considers it the gift 

An Indian carries his medicine-bag 


Dr. W. J. 
Hoffman’s 
account of 


them is 

deemerf of the Great Spirit. 

biifcan^be battle, and trusts to it for his protection ; and if he 

repaired by loscs it tlius, when fighting cvcr so bravely for his country, 

thvmy^nd bo suffers a disgrace scarcely less than that which occurs 

taking bis jn case he sells or gives it away ; his enemy carries it oft' 

bag. and displays it to his own people as a trophy ; whilst the 

loser is cut short of the respect that is due to other young 

men of his tribe, and for ever subjected to the degrading 

epithet of ^ a man without medicine,’ or ‘ he who has lost 

his medicine/ until he can replace it again ; ’which can only 

be done, by rushing into battle and plundering one from an 

enemy whom he slays with his own hand. This done, his 

medicine is restored, and he is reinstated again in the 

estimation of his tribe ; and even higher than before, for 

such is called the best of medicine, or ^medicine honourahley^^ 

Another Algonkin tribe who have, or had till lately, 

guardian spirits or manitoos are the Menominees of North- 

guardian eastern Wisconsin. I will quote from Dr. W. J. Hoffman, 

among the who hus given US an elaborate memoir on the tribe, the 

Meno- following account of the custom : — 
minees. ^ 

“ Until quite recently it was customary for each Indian 
The youth to pass through a certain process of ‘fasting and 
spaifwas dreaming,’ w'hereby he might receive a manifestation from 
an aniiuai the Great Unknown as to what particular animate form he 
sLn by a adopt as . . . his guardian mystery. The course of 

fasting'^ procedure necessary for the young aspirant for honors to 
dream. pur.suc was to leave the camp and go into the forest, there 

to remain in meditation, abstaining from all food, until 
gradual exhaustion produced that condition of ecstasy during 
which various forms of animals, or birds, appeared to him. 
The first of these forms to clearly impress itself on his 
mind was adopted as the special gift of the Great Mystery, 
and was thereafter supposed to act as an adviser in times 
of indecision; a monitor when the Indian was in danger, 
or an intercessor with the superior manidos when special 
powder or influence was desired. During the period of 

* Geo. Gatlin, Letters ami Notes on of the North A vierkan Indians 
the Manners^ Customs, and Condition Edition (London, 1844), 1* 35-37* 
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probation the lad’s friends or parents would keep watch that 
no danger overtook him while in the forest, and furthermore, 
that his fasting was not carried to the point of danger to 
life and health. 

Among some of the Algonquian tribes the animal or 
bird forms that may thus be adopted by an Indian are 
sometimes the same as the totem of which he is a member. 
Under such circumstances the animal representing the totem, 
and the ‘ familiar ’ or nianido^ is seldom hunted or shot; 
but should he be permitted to hunt such an animal the 
hunter will first address the animal and ask forgiveness 
for killing him, telling him that certain portions, which 
are tabu, shall be set up in the place of honor in the 
ivikomik. For instance, should an Indian of the Bear totem, 
or one whose adopted guardian is represented by the 
bear, desire to go hunting and meet with that animal, due 
apology would be paid to it before destroying it. The 
carcass would then be dressed and served, but. no member 
of the Bear totem would partake of the meat, though the 
members of all other totems could freely do so. The hunter 
could, however, eat of the paws and head, the bones of the 
latter being subsequently placed upon a shelf, probably over 
the door, or in some other conspicuous place. Due reverence 
is paid to such a relic of the totem, and so strictly observed 
is this custom that no greater insult could be offered to the 
host than for any one to take down such bones and to cast 
them carelessly aside. Due reverence must be had by the 
Indian for his so-called guardian or manido^ neglect in this 
direction being considered as the direct cause of mi.sfortune 
or sickness. A feast then becomes necessary as an offering 
to induce the manido to return and to again manifest its 
favor to the Indian.” ’ 

The Sauks, Foxes, and Kickapoos, all of them belonging 
to the Algonkin stock, also obtained guardian spirits or 
personal manitoos by means of fasts and visions." 

Lastly, the institution of the guardian spirit or manitoo 
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I W. J. Hoftinan, M.D., ^«The 
Menomini Ii\(W‘ax\sP faurfeentn Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology^ 
Part i. (Washington, 1896) pp. 64 


" \V. Jones, “The Algonkin Maui' 
toiif Journal of Anieruan Folk-Jojre, 
xviii. (1905) pp. 183-190. 
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was found also among the Delawares or Lenapes, the most 
easterly tribe of the Algonkin stock. It has been described 
among the as follows by the old Moravian missionaries, whose account 
LosS?^ is apparently meant to apply also to the Iroquois. “ Our 
account of missionaries have not found rank polytheism, or gross 
' idolatry, to exist among the Indians. They have, however, 
something which may be called an idol. This is the Manitio^ 
representing in wood the head of a man in miniature, which 
they always carry about them, either on a string round 
their neck or in a bag. They hang it also about their 
children, to preserve them from illness and ensure to them 
success. When they perform a solemn sacrifice, a rnanitto^ 
or a head as large as life, is put upon a pole in the middle 
of the house. But they understand by the word manitto 
every being, to which an offering is made, especially all 
good spirits. They also look upon the elements, almost all 
animals, and even some plants, as spirits, one exceeding the 
other in dignity and power. , . . The manittos are also 
considered as tutelar spirits. Every Indian has one or 
more, which he conceives to be peculiarly given to assist 
him and make him prosper. One has in a dream received 
the sun as his tutelar spirit, another the moon ; a third, an 
owl; a fourth, a buffaloe ; and so forth. An Indian is 
dispirited, and considers himself as forsaken by God, till he 
has received a tutelar spirit in a dream ; but those who 
have been thus favored, are full of courage, and proud of 
their powerful ally.’^^ 

Hecke- Again, the missionary Heckevvelder, who lived among 

account of Dclawarcs or Lenni Lenape for more than 

guardian thirty years, has given us an account of the fasts and visions 
among the tty which they obtained their guardian spirits. The descrip- 
Deinwares. tion appears to apply also to the Iroquois, with whom 
Heckewelder was acquainted. Under the head of “ Initiation 
of Boys he writes thus :— 


“ I do not know how to give a better name to a super¬ 
stitious practice which is very common among the Indians, 
and, indeed, is universal among those nations that I have 
become acquainted wuth. By certain methods, which I shall 

^ G. Jl. Loskiel, History of the the ItjHafts it/ uVortk Amerha (London ^ 
Mission oj the United Brethren among I794)> i- 39 sq. 
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pi-J^ntly describe, they put the mind of a boy in a state ^f a boyjs 
perturbation, so as to excite dreams and visions \ by means a.rtificiaiiy 
of which they pretend that the boy receives^ instructions 
from certain spirits or unknown agents as to his conduct in physic, 
life, that he is informed of his future destination and of the 
wonders he is to perform in his future career through 
world. 


” thing 
the which his 


an 


When a boy is to be thus initiated, he is put under 
alternate course of physic and fasting, either taking no u, a vision 


food whatever, or swallowing the most powerful and nauseous 
medicines, and occasionally he is made to drink decoctions spirit. 


of an intoxicating nature, until his mind becomes sufficiently 
bewildered, so that he .sees or fancies that he sees ■visions, 
and has extraordinary dreams, for which, of course, he has 
been prepared beforehand. He will fancy himself flying 
through the air, walking under ground, stepping Irom one 
ridge or hill to the other across the valley beneath, fighting 
and conquering giants and monsters, and defeating whole 
hosts by his single arm. Then he has interviews with the 
Manitto or with spirits, who inform him of what he was 
before he was born and what he will be after his death. 

His fate in this life is laid entirely open before him, the 
spirit tells him what is to be his future employment, whether 
he will be a valiant warrior, a mighty hunter, a doctor, a 
conjurer, or a prophet. There are even those who learn or 
pretend to learn in this way the time and manner of their 
death. 

“ When a boy has been thus initiated, a name is given 
to him analogous to the visions that he has seen, and to the that 
destiny that is .supposed to be prepared for him. The boy, 


i. X u i.* with his 

imagining all tliat bappened to bim while under perturbation, 


► vision. 


to have been real, .sets out in the world with lofty notions of 
himself, and animated wnth courage for the most desperate 
undertakings. The belief in the truth of those visions is Universal 
universal among the Indians. I have spoken with several the Indians 
of the'" - dd men, who had been highly distinguished for their in the truth 


valour, and asked them whether they ascribed their achieve- fantastic 


ments to natural or supernatural causes, and they uniformly visions, 
answered, that as they knew beforehand what they could do, 
they did it of course. When I carried my questions farther, 
and asked them how they knew what they could do ? they 
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never failed to refer to the dreams and visions which they 
had while under perturbation, in the manner I have above 
mentioned. I always found it vain to attempt to undeceive 
them on this subject. They never were at a loss for examples 
to shew that the dreams they had had were not the work of 
a heated imagination^ but that they came to them through 
the agency of a mannittoP ^ 
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^ 3. Guardian Spirits among the Sioux or Dacotas 

The Sioux or Dacotas also had their guardian spirits, 
but apparently these were not acquired in dreams but were 
bestowed on the youth by older men. On this subject 
Dr. S. R, Riggs, who laboured as a missionary among 
the Dacotas from 1837 to 1883, and has given us a 
dictionary and grammar of their language, tells us that 
‘Mil the ancient times the exhortation to a young man 
was ‘ Guard w^ell }'our sacred armor'; and that consisted 
of the spear, an arrow, and a bundle of paint, With 
some swan's down painted red, to which were sometimes 
added some roots for the healing of wounds. These were 
wrapped together in strips of red or blue cloth, and 
could be seen in pleasant days carefully set up outside of 
the lodge. These were given by an older man, w'ho was 
believed to have power over spirits, and who had, in the act 
of consecration, made to inhere in them the spirit of some 
animal or bird, a^s the wolf, the beaver, the loon, or the 
eagle. Henceforth these, or rather the one which became 
each one’s tutelar divinity and his armor god, were sacred 
and not to be killed or eaten until certain conditions were 
fulfilled. , . . The reception of the ivo-ta-we^ or armor, by 
the young man places him under certain pledges w'hich he 
must, if possible, redeem in after life. It taboos or con¬ 
secrates certain parts of an animal, as the heart, the liver, 
the breast, the wn'ng, etc. Whatever part or r v*ts are 
tabooed to him he may not eat until by killing an enemy 


' Rev. John Ileckewelder, “An neighbouring States,” Transactions of 
Account of the History, Manners, and the Historical and Literary Committee 
Cu.stoins of the Indian Nations, who of the American Philosophical Society^ 
once inhabited Pennsylvania and the i. (Philadelphia, 1819) PP- 238 sq. 
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removed the taboo.” ^ From this account it appears 
that the spirit of an animal or bird was conjured into a 
young man's weapons and so became his guardian spirit or 
“ armour god.” Henceforward the weapons were sacred 
{zmh-kon, tvakan) and might not be touched by a woman. 

A man prayed to his weapons in the day of battle.'^ Also 
he often made an image of the sacred animal which had image of 
entered into his weapons, and this image he carried about 
with him, regarding it as having a direct influence upon his 
everyday life and ultimate destiny.^ 

The Dacotas had also their medicine-bags or mystery- Mcdicmo- 
sacks, as some American writers prefer to call them, with 
which were associated certain divinities or guardian spirits. 

These spirits were bestowed upon young men at the lime 
when they were initiated into the secret society or order of 
the Mystery Dance, and were therefore only possessed by 
members of that order. We were told that each .spirit of 
the medicine-bag was not a separate god, but a 'god-power, 
a sacred or mysterious (wakan) power, derived from certain 
great gods called Oonk-iay-ke {Ut/kteht].* Immediately after 
the creation of the world and of men these gods gave the 
Indians the medicine-bag (mystery-sack) and instituted the 
medicine or mystery dance. “ They ordained that the sack ^ 
should consist of the skin of the otter, raccoon, weasel, 
squirrel, loon, one variety of fish, and of serpents. It was 
also ordained that the sack should contain four species of 
medicines of wakan qualities, which should represent fowls, 
medicinal herbs, medicinal trees, and quadrupeds. The 
down of the female swan represents the first, and may be 

spirit comes through Ureaius at the 
initiatory fast. If this is ever true 
among the Dakota, it i.s not the rule. 

This knowledge is communicated by 
the ‘ war - prophet ' ” {op. cit. pp. 

443 

* Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D.D., 

“The Theogony of the Sioux,” 

American Antiquarian^ ii. (1879- 
1S80) p. 270; Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, 

“A Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau o/Ethfio- 
(Washington, 1894), p. 445. As 
to the secret society or order of the 
Mystery Dance see below, pp. 463 sqq. 


1 S. R. Riggs, Dakota Graniniar^ 
TextSy and Ethnography (Washington, 
1893), pp. 219, 220 {ContHbutions to 
North American Ethnology^ vol. ix.). 

^ Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, LL.D., 
“The Theogony of the Sioux,” 
Aviencan Antiquarian^ ii. (i S79-1880) 
p. 270. 

3 Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study 
of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1894), p. 443 - 
Dorsey adds : “ Parkman says (in his 
Jesuits in North America, p. Ixxi. note) 
that the knowledge of this guardian 
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seen at the time of the dance inserted in the nose of the 
sack. Grass roots represent the second, bark from the roots 
of the trees the third, and hair from the back or head of 
a buffalo the fourth. These are carefully preserved in the 
sack. From this combination proceeds a wakan influence 
so powerful that no human being, unassisted, can resist it.'’ ^ 

. The Omahas, a tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock, 
had also their guardian spirits. On this subject one of our 
earliest authorities on the tribe writes as follows: “ The 
Wahconda is believed to be the greatest and best of beings, 
the creator and preserver of all things, and the fountain of 
mystic medicine. Omniscience, omnipresence, and vast 
powers are attributed to him, and he is supposed to afflict 
them with sickness, poverty, or misfortune, for their evil 
deeds. . . . Their Wahconda seems to be a Protean god ; 
he is supposed to appear to different persons under different 
forms. All those who are favoured with his presence become 
medicine men or magicians, in con.sequence of thus having 
seen and conversed with the Wahconda, and of having 
received from him some particular medicine of wondrous 
efficacy. Pie appeared to one in the shape of a grizzly bear, 
to another in that of a bison, to a third in that of a beaver, 
or owl, etc., and an individual attributed to an animal, from 
which he received his medicine, the form and features of 
the elephant. All the magi, in the administration of their 
medicine to the sick or afflicted, mimic the action and voice, 
variously exaggerated and modified, of the animal, which, 
they say, is their respective medicine, or, in other words, that 
in which the Wahconda appeared to them." ^ 



^ Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study 
of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1894), P* 440. 

2 Edwin James, Account of an Ex¬ 
pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains under the Command of AlaJ. 
S, II (London, 1S23), i. 246 sq. 
On this account it is remarked by the 
Rev.J. Owen Dorsey, our best authority 
on the Omahas, that the writer “mis¬ 
took the generic term IVahconda for a 


.specific one.” There appear, in fact, to 
have been a number of VVakatida. See 
Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study of 
Siouan Eleiwnth An nual Report 

of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1894), pp. 372 sqq,^ 430. The 
mistake corrected by Mr. Dorsey 
resembles Cason’s mistake as the 
Mura-Mura of the Dieri, which was 
in like manner corrected by the Rev. 
Otto Siebert. See vol. i. p. 148. In 
both cases the mistake was made by a 
layman and corrected by a missionary. 
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K somewhat fuller account of the mode in which among 
the Omahas a youth obtained his guardian spirit is given 
us by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who speaks of the guardian 
spirit as “ the personal totem.” She tells us that the guardian 
spirit or personal totem “ was not received from an ancestor, 
was not the gift of any living person, but was derived through 
a certain rite, by the man himself. , . . This rite, called by 
the untranslatable name Non-Bhin-zkon^ has been observed 
up to the present time. When the youth had reached the 
age of puberty, he was instructed by his parents as to what 
he was to do. Moistened earth was put upon his head and 
face, a small bow and arrows given him, and he was directed 
to seek a secluded spot upon the hills, and there to chant 
the prayer which he had been taught, and to lift up his 
hands wet with his tears to heaven, and then to lay them 
upon the earth ; and he was to fast until at last be fell into 
a trance or sleep. If, in his trance or dream, he saw or 
-theard anything, that thing was to become the special 
medium through ich he could receive supernatural aid. 
The ordeal over, the youth returned home to partake of 
food and to rest. No one questioned him, and for four days 
he spoke but little, for if within that time he should reveal 
his vision, it would be the same as lost to him. Afterwards 
he could confide it to some old man, known to have had a 
similar manifestation, and it then became the duty of the 
youth to seek until he should find the animal he had seen 
in his trance, when he must slay it and preserve some part 
of it (in cases where the vision had been of no concrete 
form, symbols were taken to represent it); this memento 
was ever after to be the sign of his vision, his totem, the 
most sacred thing he could ever possess, for by it his natural 
powers were to be so reinforced as to give him success as a 
hunter, victory as a warrior, and even the power to see 
into the future.” ^ This guardian .spirit or personal totem 
“ opened a means of communication between man and the 
various agencies of his environment, but it could not transcend 
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1 Alice C. Fleichcr, The Import oj totem appears to have been unknown 

the Totenh a Study from the Omaha to the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, our 

Tribe (Salem, Mass., 1897), pp. 3 sq. principal authority on the tribe, who 

It is remarkable that this mode of has given us a full account of their 

obtaining a guardian spirit or personal totemic system. See above, pp. 94 sqq» 
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the power of its particular species; consequently all totems 
were not equally potent. Men who saw the Bear in their 
visions were liable to be wounded in battle, as the bear was 
slow of movement, clumsy and easily trapped, although a 
savage fighter when brought to bay. Winged forms, such 
as the Eagle, having greater range of sight than the creatures 
which traveled upon the ground, could bestow upon the men 
to whom they came in the dream the gift of looking into 
the future and foretelling coming events. Thunder gave the 
ability to control the elements, and the authority to conduct 
certain religious rites.** ^ Thus among the Omahas a man 
was supposed to partake of the nature of his guardian spirit, 
just as among some totemic peoples a man is thought to 
partake of the nature of his clan totem. 

Another Indian tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock 
who had guardian spirits were the Mandans. Thus the 
explorers 'Lewis and Clark, who visited the tribe in 1804, 
tell us that ‘‘ the whole religion of the Mandans consists in 
the belief of one great spirit presiding over their destinies. 
This being must be in the nature of a good genius since it 
is associated with the healing art, and the great spirit is 
synonymous with great medicine, a name also applied to 
everything which they do not comprehend. Each individual 
selects for himself the particular object of his devotion, 
which is termed his medicine, and is cither some invisible 
being or more commonly some animal, which thenceforward 
becomes his protector or his interce.ssor with the great spirit; to 
propitiate whom every attention is lavished, and every personal 
consideration is sacrificed. ‘ I was lately owner of seventeen 
horses,* said a Mandan to us one day, ‘ but I have offered them 
all up to my medicine and am now poor.' He had in reality 
taken all his wealth, his horses, into the plain, and turning 
them loose committed them to the care of his medicine and 
abandoned them for ever. The horses less religious took care 
of themselves, and the pious votary travelled home on foot.’*^ 


^ Alice C. Fletcher, 7 Vie Import of the Command of Captains Lewis and 
the ToUtiiy a Study from the Omaha Clark to the Sourees of the Missouri, 
Tribe (Salem, Mass., 1897), p. 6. etc. (London, 1905) i. 196. 

HisiOiy of the Expedition under 
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Prince of Wied, who visited the Mandans in 1833, The Pmi^e 
describes their belief in guardian spirits: ‘‘ They 

undertake nothing without first invoking their guardian spirit 
or medicine, in their language choppenih {ch guttural), who 
is generally indicated to them by dreams. When they 
would choose their medicine or guardian spirit, they fast 
three, four, or more days, betake themselves to secluded spots, 
do penance, even offer joints of their fingers—some of which 
are missing in nearly all of them,—lament, howl, and cry to 
the Master of Life or to the First Man, that : aese w'ould 
vouchsafe to shew them their guardian spirit. In this 

feverish state they dream, and the first animal or other 
object that presents itself to them in their dream is chosen 
as their guardian spirit (medicine). Every one of them has 
such a guardian, which is sacred to him. In the prairie 
there is a great hill, on which they set themselves motion¬ 
less several days together, lamenting, howding, and fasting. 

Not far from it is a hole, into which they creep for the 
night.” ^ 

Another Indian tribe of the Siouan or Dacotan stock Guardiau 
who had guardian spirits were the Flidatsas or Minnetarees 
of the Upper Missouri. On this subject our principal Hidatsas 
authority on the tribe, Dr. Washington Matthews, observes 
that every man in this tribe, as in all other neighboring 
tribes, has his personal medicine, which is usually some 
animal. On all war-parties, and often on hunts and other 
excursions, he carries the head, claws, stuffed skin, or other 
representative of his medicine with him, and seems to regard 
it in much the same light that Europeans in former days 
regarded — and in some cases still regard — protective 
charms.” 

§ 4, Guardian Spirits among the Creek Indians 

Among the Creek or Muskogee Indians also lads at 
puberty obtained guardian spirits by means of fasts and 


* Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise 
in das Innere Nord-America (Coblenz, 
1839*1842), ii. 166. 
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visions. The following account of the custona by Colonel 
among the Benjamin Hawkins appears to have been written about the 
Creek or year l 800 ;- 

“The Ceremony of initiating Youth into Manhood. —At the 
age of from fifteen to seventeen, this ceremony is usually 
performed. It is called Boos-ke-tau, in like manner as the 
annual Boosketau of the nation. A youth of the proper age 
gathers two handsfull of the Sou-watch-cau, a very bitter root, 
which he eats a whole day ; then he steeps the leaves in 
water and drinks it. In the dusk of the evening, be eats 
two or three spoonful Is of boiled grits. This is repeated for 
four day.s, and during this time he remains in a house. The 
Sou-zvatch-cau has the effect of intoxicating and maddening. 
The fourth day he goes out, but must put on a pair of new 
mocassins (stil-la-pica). For twelve moons, he abstains from 
eating bucks, except old ones, and from turkey cocks, fowls, 
peas and salt. During this period he must not pick his 
ears, or .scratch his head with his fingers, but use a small 
stick. For four moons he must have a fire to himself, to 
cook his food, and a little girl, a virgin, may cook for him ; 
his food is boiled grit.s. The fifth moon, any person may 
cook for him, but he must serve himself first, and use one 
spoon and pan. Every new moon, he drinks for four days 
the possau (button snakeroot), an emetic, and abstains for 
the.se days from all food, except in the evening a little boiled 
grits {kumpetuh hutke). The twelfth moon, he performs for 
four days, what he commenced with on the first. The fifth 
day, he comes out of his house, gathers corn cobs, burns 
them to ashes, and with these rubs his body all over. At 
the end of this moon, he sweats under blanket.s, then goes 
into water, and this ends the ceremony. This ceremony is 
sometimes extended to four, six, or eight moons, or even to 
twelve days only, but the course is the same. During the 
whole of this ceremony the physic is administered by the 
Is-te-puc-cau-chau thluc~co (great leader), who in speaking of 
the youth under initiation, says, ‘I am physicking him’ 
{Boo-se-ji-jite saut /i-to-mise-cha), or, ‘ I am teaching him all 
that is proper for him to know ’ (nauk o-inul-gau e-tnuc-e-thli- 
jite saut litomise cka). The youth, during this initiation, does 
not touch any one except young persons, who are under a 
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like" course with himself, and if he dreams, he drinks the 
possauS ^ 

In the foregoing account no express mention is made of Miss m. a. 
the medicine, mystery, or guardian spirit which presumably 
is supposed to appear to the boy in his fast; but 
omission is supplied by Miss Mary Alicia Owen, in her 
book on the Muskogee or Musquakie Indians. She ^ 

“ During the nine years of novitiate, the training from month 
to month and year to year grows more severe and continuous. 

The fasts that at first were deprivation from one meal 
lengthen, till they stretch over days and nights of abstinence 
from both food and water ; and other hardships increase in 
proportion. la addition, his father has spent what he can 
to obtain the goodwill and assistance of the shaman towards 
making the boy a fine man, this assistance consisting out¬ 
wardly in the shaman’s spinning round and round before the 
door of the sweat-lodge after he has been sweated, and 
singing prayers and flattery to the boy’s totem. Also the 
father gives as many Religion dances as he can afford, and, 
during the last year of the trial, has him, for eighty days, 
taught to lead the Religion dance. Finally, comes the nine 
days’ fast, during which the poor young wretch wanders 
solitary in the woods, dreams feverish dreams supposed to be 
prophetic, and one special dream which tells him what his 
'medicine’ is to be, and, sometimes, what his vocation is. 

Before the fast is over,, it is incumbent upon him to find the 
thing which constitutes his medicine, obtain possession of it 
without causing its death or destruction, and place this part 
obtained in a little bag, to be worn under the left arm.” ^ 


§ 5. Giuirdian Spirits amo 7 ig the Californian Indians 


The Acagehemem Indians of San Juan Capistrano in 
California had also their guardian spirits, as we learn from 

1 Benjamin Hawkins, “The Creek 1884) pp. 185 sq. He explains that 

Collectioin of ike Geor7>ia “grits” are “maize pounded into 

Historical Society, iii. ( Savannah, 1848) gi'its. ” 

pp. 78 sq. This account is reproduced 

with verbal alterations by Mr. A. S. ^ Mary Alicia Owen, 

Gatschet, in his Migration Legend of Musquakie Indians of Noiih America 
/he Creek Indians, i. (Philadelphia, (London, I904}» PP- 67 sq. 
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Father Boscana, one of the old Spanish missionaries who 

spirits laboured among them in the days when California still 
among the " ' it a t i t 

Acag- belonged to Spain. His account runs thus ; Although, 

inS'of ignorant as they were of the knowledge of the true God, the 

California, moral instruction given by parents to their children was 

tecana's Contained in the precepts of Chinigchinich,^ which were 

account, strongly impressed upon their minds, that they might become 

good, and avoid the fate of the evil. The perverse child, 

invariably, was destroyed, and the parents of such remained 

dishonored. At the age of six or seven years, they gave 

them a kind of god as protector; an animal, in vdiom they 

were to place entire confidence, who would defend them 

from all dangers, particularly those in war against their 

enemies. They, however, were not to con.sider this animal 

as the real God, for he was invisible, and inhabited the 

mountains and bowels of the earth; and if he did appear to 

them at any time, it was in the shape of an animal of the 

most terrific description. This was not Chinigchinich, but 

another called Touch, signifying a Devil. That they might 

know the class of animal, which the God, Chinigchinich, had 

selected for their particular veneration, a kind of drink was 

administered to them, made from a plant called Pibat, which 

v/as reduced to a powder, and mixed with other intoxicating 

ingredients. Soon after taking this preparation, they became 

insensible, and for three days were deprived of any sustenance 

whatever. During this period they were attended by some 

old men or women, who were continually exhorting them to 

be on the alert, not to sleep for fear the coyote, the bear, the 

crow, or the rattlesnake might come ; to observe if it were 

furious or gentle, and to inquire of the first that should come, 

what were its desires. The poor Indian, thus intoxicated, 

without food or drink, suffering under delirium, beheld all 

kinds of visions ; and when he made known that he had seen 

any particular being, who explained the ob-servances required 


1 According to Fatlier Boscana, this 
Chinigchinich wns a god whom the 
Indians feared, venerated, and re¬ 
spected. He is said to have first 
taught in the town of Pubuna and 
afterwards in all the neighbouring parts, 
explaining the laws and establishing 


the rites and ceremonies necessary to 
the preservation of life. See Life in 
California^ by an American (New 
York, 1846), p. 254. For the full 
title of this rare and valuable work, see 
the following note. 
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^171 him, then they g:ive him to eat and drink, and made a 
grand feast ; at the same time advising him to be particular 
in obeying the commands of the mysterious apparition” ^ 

§ 6. Guardian Spirits mnong the Indians of Washington 

State 

The custom of possessing or claiming guardian spirits was Guardian 
widespread among the Indian tribes of the Chinook and 
balish stocks in the State of Washington and the adjoining c'hinook 
southern part of British Columbia. Further north it was 
found also among the Tinnehs. We shall take the tribes 
roughly from south to north. 

Thus with regard to the Twana and Klallam tribes o? Thc/nMau^ 
Washington we are told that the practical part of their 
religion is a compound of shamanism and spiritism, called in Twana 
Chinook jargon tamanous, tamahnous^ or tamanamus^ and the Kiaiiam 
word expresses their idea so completely that it has been 
somewhat adopted into English, for the word expresses a 
combination of ideas for which we have no exact English 
equivalent Tamanous is a noun, and as such refers to any 
spiritual being, good or bad, more powerful than man and 
less powerful only than God or Satan. Hence the being 
may be a good or bad tamanous. It is also used to 
express the work of influencing any of their spirits by 
incantation. The word is also an adjective, and as such is 
used to describe any stick, stone, or similar article in which 
spirits are at times supposed to dwell, and also any man, as 
a medicine man, who is supposed to have more than ordinary 
power with these spirits ; hence we often hear of tamanous 
sticks and tamanous men. It is likewise a verb, and to 
tamanous is to perlbrm the incantations necessary to 
influence these spirits. In some cases it is done mainly by 
the medicine men, but in others by any one. I do not 
believe that these Indians ever had any idea of the Great 
Spirit before the coming of the whites. . . . They firmly 

^ Friar Geronimo Boscaua, “Chiiiig. ment of St. Juan Capistrano, Alta Cali- 
chinich ; a Historical Account of the fornia, called the Acagchemem Nation,’’ 

Ori{^n, Cvistoms, and Traditions of the in Lt/e in Califo^^tuiy by an American 
Indians at the Missionary Establish- (New York, 1846), pp. 270 sq. 
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believe in the presence and power of malignant spirits, 
and much of their tamanous is to conquer them and to gain 
their favor and aid. . . . 

“ Angelic spirits they believe to be constantly around. 
Every man and nearly every woman formerly was thought 
to have one which was called his or her tamanous. Such a 
spirit was supposed to guard the man or woman who often 
communed with it in the dark, when alone in the woods, and, 
by various incantations, invoked its aid in time of need. 
These angels were the most useful deities they had. 

“ They believe that these spirits, both good and bad, may 
dwell at times in certain sticks or stones, hence these 
sticks and posts become objects of reverence. . . . 

“ The first thing for a young man to do in the way of a 
sacred rite is to get his tamanous. In order to accomplish this 
I am told that a father would send his son into the woods a 
long way from home, where he was not allowed to eat or 
drink during a period of from ten to thirteen days, though he 
was allowed to bathe often and keep up a good fire. At last 
bis tamanous revealed itself to him in the shape of some 
animal, either a bird or beast, which was afterwards sacred to 
him. They think that ordinarily such fasting would kill a 
man, but that he is kept alive by his tamanous. After this 
the Indian tamanouses for what he wishes very earnestly on 
somewhat the .same principle that the Mohammedan prays. 
Hence they tamanous for wind, for gambling, and to cure 
the sick or cause sickness. 

“ A wicked medicine man can, as they believe, in an 
invisible manner shoot a stone, ball, or poison into the heart 
of a person to make him sick. They believe this so firmlj' 
that they say when the heart of one who died was opened 
the stone or bone has been found in it. He is also supposed 
to he able to send a woodpecker, squirrel, bear, or any 
treacherous animal to the heart of his enemy to eat his heart, 
plague him, make him sick, or kill him. The good medicine 
man finds out from his sickness what kind of animal it is and 
then tries to draw it forth, and while the common people 
make a noise, pounding on a rough drum, on sticks, halloing, 
singing, etc., the medicine man places his hands on some 
part of the body and draws forth, or says he does, the evil 
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and when he says he has it he holds it between his 
hands, invisible, and blows it up or takes it to another man 
who throws a stone at it and kills it.” 

We may perhaps suppose that the animal or thing which 
a wicked rncdicinc-man projects into a personas body to make 
him sick is the medicine-man’s own tamanous or guardian 
spirit In any case we learn that the medicine-man is 
merely one who has more power with the spirits (tamanotises) 
than ordinary people; his familiar spirit [tamanotis) is 
stronger than theirs, or he knows better than they how to 
use it. But the difference between him and common folk is 
one of degree rather than of kind ; they all alike claim to 
possess familiar or guardian spirits. 

Sometimes these Indians conjured their guardian spirits 
(lamanouses) into material objects ; for Mr. Eells tells us that 
he has seen ‘‘ two doors of dwellings, with figures painted on 
them, a head board to a bed, painted and slightly carved, a 
carved powder charge, a figured powder horn, and a cap 
with the feathers of the red-headed woodpecker sewed into 
it, all of which are supposed to contain the spirit of the 
guardian angel and to protect the owner when in his house 
or asleep, and to assist him when hunting and travelling.” “ 

“ When a young man went forth to obtain his tamanous 
he w^ashed himself, much as already described, this cleansing 
being very essential. A Klallam doctor told me that the 
children, if they wished to become strong tamanous men, 
were accustomed daily, both summer and winter, to bathe, 
remaining in water a long time, sometimes, he said, for hours, 
supposing they thereby gain the favor of the tamanous. 
He said that he did so when young.” ^ 
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’ Rev. Myron Eells, “The Twana, 
Chemakum, and Klallam Indians of 
Washington Territory,” Annual Repo 7 ‘t 
of Board of Regents of the Smith¬ 
sonian InstiiUi ion for the year ending 
June JO, iSSj., Part i. (Wasliington, 
1889) pp. 672-675. Compare id. 
“ The Religion of the Clallam and 
Twana Indians,” American Anti¬ 
quarian^ ii. (Chicago, 1879-80) pp. 
10 jr^., where Mr. Eells tells us that 
the animal which appeared to the young 
man in his fast “ was not the .spirit, but 


the spirit dwelt in it.” 

Rev. Myron Eells, “The Religion 
of the Clallam and Twana Indians,” 
American Antiquarimi . ii. (1879.80) 
p. 12. 

2 Rev. Myron Eells, “The Twana, 
Chemakum, and Klallam Indians of 
Washington I'enitory,” Annual Report 
of the Boat'd of Regents of the Stnith- 
so 7 iian Institution for the year ending 
June go, Part i. (Washington, 

1889) p. 678. 
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__ Again, in regard to the Kliketats, a group of eight tribes 

{tamLo- speaking a common language in Washington State, we are 

7 mon the- a belief in familiar spirits, in 

Kiike^ts. ' Chinook tufHaHOWizshy whom they address when in difficulty. 

They consider that supernatural aid, or tamanozvash, may be 
obtained for five objects, namely, the cure or infliction of 
disease, skill in hunting, and in gambling, courage, and 
invulnerability ; lastly, success in the acquisition of property. 
A youth desirous of obtaining '1 antanowask must adhere to 
stiict cleanliness of person, and must abstain from sexual 
intercour.se, as indispensable preliminaries; he must al.so 
leave the parental lodge of an evening and sleep by the 
shore of some distant and lonely lake, or in some other 
.secluded place, night after night, until during sleep the 
tanianowask communicates with him. By this way of acting, 
on returning to the lodge in the morning the parents know 
whether or not the son has been successful in his night’s 
quest. Either the ambition of the sire, the son, or of both 
4 c-au"iiir" prompt to perseverance in trial. It is an Indian belief 
guardian that when an Indian dies, or is killed, \\\sT(iinano'ivash pas.ses 
to his son. Some say they have a grizzly bear as tamanozvash^ 
others a woodpecker, the invulnerables an oak, and so on ad 
tnjimtufn. ^ This account is interesting because it shew.s 
the acquired guardian spirit in the act of passing by heredity 
to a son and thus tending to become the totem'of a clan. 
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Of the Chinook and Kilaniuke tribes on the Columbia 
River we are told that “each Indian has his tainanuuSy or 
spirit, which is selected by him at a very early ag'e, and is 
generally the first object they see in going out to the woods 
that has animal life. Others create from their imagination 
one that has never met mortal eyes. The choice of a spirit, 
however insignificant it may appear, has a great influence on 
their after-life ; for, by its supposed commands, they are 
directed to good or evil, as they conceive that a noncon¬ 
formity to its wishes would involve them in a multitude of 
evils, for they suppose it is able to destroy health, or preserve 


^ Dr. W. P. Tolmie, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company service, quoted by J. K. 
Lord, 7 '/ie Naturalist in yatwauver 


Island and British Columbia (Ix)ndon, 
1866), ii. 247 sq. 
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or inflict nciiseiies without end. They at times, and 
particularly when in the water, pretend to hold converse 
with it, and talk to themselves in a low, monotonous tone 
of voice;’^ ^ Again, among the Pend d'Oreille Indians of 
Washington, when a lad approached manhood, he ‘‘ was sent 
by his father to a high mountain and obliged to remain 
until he dreamed of some animal, bird, or fish, thereafter to 
be his medicine, whose claw, tooth, or feather was worn as a 
charm.” “ 




§ 7. Guardian Spirits among the Sottish Indians of 
Vancouveds Island and British Columbia 

Again, guardian spirits are believed in by the Cowichans, 
a group of Indian tribes of the Salish stock who inhabit a 
portion of the east and south-east coasts of Vancouver Island, 
and the country in the vicinity of the forty “-ninth parallel of 
North latitude from the .sea to the Cascade Mountains ; they 
occupy the lower valley of the Fraser River as far as 
Spuzzum. Like other tribes in this part of America they 
flatten the heads of their children in infancy. With the 
Cowichans this flattening of the head is esteemed not only a 
great beauty but a mark of free birth ; for slaves are not 
allowed to flatten the heads of their children, unless they are 
adopted into the tribe. The fasting ceremony on entering 
manhood is one of the most’ interesting customs prevailing 
among the Cowitchans, and one on which it i.s very difficult 
to obtain correct information. The young man retires to 
the hills and fixes upon some spot convenient to water, in 
which to undergo the ordeal, and remains there as long as 
hunger will allow him, generally from three to five days. 
During this time frequent ablutions are performed, a fire is 
kept up, and no sleep allowed, which gradually weakens the 
nerves until he sees visions, in which his Tomanoas (guardian 
spirit or medicine) appears to him, usually in the shape of 
some beast, fish, or bird, and predicts the course of his future 
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^ Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exphnng Expedition, 
New Edition (New York, 1851), v. 
118. 


(?/ 


2 IT. H. Bnneroft, The Native Races 
the Paeific States of America 


(London, 1875-1876), i. 283 sq. 
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life. This Tomanoas is supposed to accompany the Indian 
i^^ life, guiding his actions lor good or evil, and to it 
they address themselves in secret, never mentioning the name 
even to their nearest relations and friends. Returning to 
his villap, half wild with the cravings of hunger, he seizes a 
knife, with which he rushes up and down, wounding all who 
come in his way, until, working himself into a state of frenzy, 
he sinks down exhausted, and is appropriated by the 
Tomanoas or medicine-man of his tribe, who, with dismal 
howls and a chorus of sticks and paddles, proclaims him 
a man and a warrior. The young women do not seem 
to retire into the woods, but sit apart in the lodge, 
bathing frequently, fasting, and undergoing a general 
purification.” ^ 


Guardian 


Among the Ahts of Vancouver’s Island ‘'stories are told 


,of men who, going into the mountains to seek their 

i J r ^ r • 1 


among the - ^ ^ - --- ___ 

Vancouver ' ^hich means choo.sing a guardian spirit, on 

ibiand. attaining manhood,—have associated with wolves, like the 
Arcadian mentioned in Pliny’s legend ; and, after a time, 
body and soul have changed into the likeness of these 
beasts.” ^ What is called the ‘ medicine ’ of the natives, 


is something which they seek after arriving at manhood, 
and which is only to be got by hard trial of privation or 
exposure. The Indian, taking with him neither food nor 
water, and only a single blanket to cover his body, ascends 
to the summit of a high hill not far from the encampment, 
and there remains for several days. Pie keeps a fire burning 
to show to the people that he is actually at the place. The 
longer he endures the more efiicacious ‘medicine’ is he 
supposed to obtain. As might be supposed of a people 


Capt. Wilson, “ Report on the 
Indian Tribb inhabiting the Country 
in the Vicinity of the 49th Parallel of 
North Latitude,” 7 'ransactions of the 
Ethnological Society of London, New 
Series, iv. {1866) p. 281. As to the 
geographical situation of the Cowichans, 
see ibid, p. 278; Franz Boas, in 
Fifth Eeport of the Connnittee on the 
fiorth-Western 7 'ribes of Canada, p. 10 
{Report of the British Association, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1889, separate 


reprint, where the name is spelled 
K.*au itcin) j Llandbook of American 
Indians north of Mexico, i. 355. ks 
to the flattening of the head.s, see 
Capt. Wilson, op, cit, pp. 279 sg. 


^ G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies 
of Savage Life (London, 1868), p. 173. 
The Greek legend referred to in the 
text is found in Pliny, Natural History , 
viii. Si. See my note on Pausanias,. 
viii. 2. 6 (vol. IV. 189 sg.). 
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ose life and thoughts are bound almost within the limits 
of their bodily perceptions, this medicine generally comes 
through a dream in the form of an animal, as a wolf or eagle, 
when the sufferer’s body and mind are enfeebled and dis- 
ordered by hunger and exposure. Occasionally the medicinc- 
■ seeker loses his reason, and wanders about and dies, and he 
is then believed to have gone further in search, and his 
return to the village is looked for month after month. The 
animal, thus supernatural ly revealed to the native as his 
‘medicine/ is supposed, throughout his life, to be connected 
with him as only an untrained imagination could conceive or 
explain, and finally, as is believed by some of the natives, to 
receive into its body the Indian after his departure from the 
earth.” ^ This supposed transmigration of the dead man into 
the body of his tutelary animal is noteworthy. 

The faith in guardian spirits seems to have been common R. C. 
to all the tribes of the Salish stock in British Columbia, 
whether on the coast or in the interior. Thus Commander medidne- 
R. C. Mayne, comparing the tribes of the interior with the 
tribes of the coast, writes as follows: — ‘‘I'heir medicine- 
feasts are also much the same, and, like the others, they all 
wear charm-bags round their necks. The medicine-bag charm 
ordinarily worn is small, but on feasts and great occasions 
the chiefs and medicine-inen wear very large ones. As a 
rule, nothing can be done without the aid of the medicine¬ 
men and their mummeries. The bag I have spoken of is, I 
believe, generally made of the skin of some animal, bird, or 
reptile, as the beaver, otter, polecat, or weasel ; eagle, mag¬ 
pie, or hawk ; snake or toad. Anything — dry grass, leaves, 
etc, — is stuffed into it, and it is carefully sewn up and orna¬ 
mented. Before a young man is admitted to be a man and 
a warrior, he has to get his medicine, which he does, or is 
supposed to do, by roaming about the woods, fasting and 
praying to the great spirit to help him to medicine, much in 
the same way, though to a less extent, as the medicine-men 
prepare themselves for the higher mysteries. His medicine - a nmn 
animal is the first animal, bird, or reptile he dreams of during uniedidne ' 
this process; and, having dreamt of it, he imrnediatcly kills 
one, and it becomes his medicine for ever. 

^ G, M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Stwage Life^ pp. 173 note. 
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should be made of this auimal's skin ; but there is much 
trickery in all these matters/' ^ 

On the same subject Dr. Franz Boas writes that “ the 
religious concepts of the Salish tribes of the interior were 
also much simpler than those of the coast Indians. Since 
the social organization is simple, and ritualistic societies are 
not found, the whole group of ideas connected with these 
concepts does not occur. 1 he essential trait of the religious 
beliefs of these tribes is connected with the acquisition of 
guardian spirits. Each person is believed to have his 
guardian spirit, which is acquired by the performance of 
ceremonials. Only a few shamans are believed to have in¬ 
herited their guardian spirits from their parents who have been 
particularly powerful. All animals and objects possessed 
of mysterious powers can become guardian spirits, whose 
powers are somewhat differentiated. Objects referring to 
death—such as graves, bones, teeth, and also natural 
phenomena, such as blue sky, east and west, and powerful 
animals — could become guardian spirits of shamans. 
Warriors had weapons and strong animals for their guardian 
spirits ; hunters, the w^ater, the tops of mountains, and the 
animals they hunted, or others that were themselves success- 
iul hunters. Fishermen had for their guardian spirits canoes, 
paddles and water animals ; and gamblers, a variety of smaller 
animals, and also objects used for securing good luck or 
wealth. The frequent occurrence of guardian spirits that 
are only part of an animal—as a deer's nose, the left or 
right side of a thing, the head, the hand, the hair, or the tail 
of an animal—is remarkable." “ The suggestion which has 
been made® as to the reason for splitting a totem applies 
equally to the splitting of a guardian animal, whenever that 
animal is good to eat and the man desires to propitiate the 
creature by not devouring its flesh. 


^ Commander R. C. Mayne, Four 
Years tn British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island (London, 1862), p. 
302. 

Franz Boas, “The Salish Tribes 


of the Interior of British Columbia,'* 
Annual Arclueological Report^ igoj 
(Toronto, 1906), p. 222. 

3 See above, vol. ii. p. 536 sq,^ and 
vol. iii. p. 100. 
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§ 8, Guardian Spirits amo?ig the Tkompsan Indians 

Among, the Salish-speaking tribes of the interior who 
claimed to have guardian spirits are the Thompson Indians, 
formerly known as the Conteau or Knife Indians. They 
inhabit a district of Southern British Columbia watered by 
the Fraser River and its tributaries, the Thompson and 
Nicola Rivers. A full and valuable account of their system 
of guardian spirits has been given us by Mr. James Teit, 
who is conversant with their language and by patient 
enquiry has made himself intimately acquainted with the 
people. From him we learn that among the Thompson 
Indians boys at puberty went through a long course of 
training, which varied with the career which the youth had 
proposed to himself. Those who wished to become great 
hunters practised hunting and shooting in a ceremonial way. 
Those who desired to become great warriors prayed to the 
Sun and fought mimic battles. Those whose ambition it 
was to be gamblers danced and played with gambling 
sticks. Only warriors prayed to the Sun ; the rest 
prayed to the Dawn of the Day. If a lad wished 
to develop into an extraordinary man, the ceremonial 
isolation and practice extended over years, which he 
spent alone with his guardian spirit in the mountains, 
fasting, sweating, and praying until he gained the desired 
knowledge. Adolc.scent boys began their regular training 
when they dreamed for the first time of an arrow, a canoe, 
or a woman. This generally happened between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen years. They were then made to 
run races, with their bows,and arrows in their hands, until 
they sweated, when they were sent to wash in cold water. 
This was repeated four times on each of four successive days. 
During these days the lad’s face was painted red alj over, 
and he wore a headband of cedar or other bark, or sometimes 
of deer or other skin with the hair on. He also wore deer- 
hoof ornaments round his ankles and knees, an apron painted 
with designs symbolising his future occupations, and he used 
a tube for drinking through and a bone to scratch his head 
with. On the first night he had to repair to a mountain-top, 
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light a fire, and dance and sing there all night. The fire 
seived to announce to all that he had attained to puberty. 
1 he next three nights were similarly spent, the boy dancing', 
singing, and praying to the Dawn of Day, and also shooting 
arrows at targets in the early morning. Afterwards he left 
his home at intervals to spend days together in some lonely 
place among the mountains. There he fasted, sometimes for 
many days, and cleansed himself by the use of purges, emetics, 
and^ the sweat-bath. In the sweat-bath he praj'ed to the 
spirit of sweat-bathing under the title of “ Sweat-bathing 
Grandfather Chief,” begging that he might be strong, brave, 
agile, lucky, lich, a good hunter, a .skilful fisherman, and .so 
forth. Also he would roll naked in the dew, or wa,sh his 
body^ with branches covered with dew. Moreover, he 
practised a system of gymnastics, running, leaping, and 
shooting at marks.^ 

The ceiemonial fites continued until the lad dreamed 
of some animal or bird. These particular animals or birds 
then became his protectors or guardian spirits for life, and to 
them he afterward prayed. Besides helping him, and pro¬ 
tecting him from danger, they also became mediums, imparting 
to him power and magic, also knowledge concerning the 
world of the living and that of the dead. They furnished 
him with a .song, with which he called them up. Some 
Indians had only one protector, while others had many ; but 
of these usually one was chief. After receiving a guardian 
spirit, they painted their faces with designs symbolic of this 
spirit, often suggested by their dreams. They also decorated 
their clothing in accordance with instructions received from 
the guardian spirit. The lads then set out with bows and 
arrows to hunt the subject of their dreams. Having shot it, 
they took off the skin, which they preserved entire. 

“ Sometimes a boy would have dreams similar to those 
of his father, or at least about the same guardian spirit. 
Sometimes his father would give him a piece of the skin or 
a feather of his own guardian spirit to take with him into 
the mountains. This was supposed to help him. Often the 


^ James Teit, The Thompson Indians 
of British Cohivibia^ pp. “^17-320 
( ^ Jesup North Pacific Expedition y 


Memoir of the American Miisettm of 
Natural History^ April 1900). 
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frizzly bear and addressed him by it, the bear would at 
once become gentle and harmless. This knowledge was not 
imparted to others, except perhaps by a father to his son.* 

Among the guardian spirits of the Thompson Indians Some 
two classes seem especially remarkable. One of them is guardian 
the class of artificial objects, such as weapons, fishing tackle, 
tools, sweat-house, baskets, kettles, packing-lines, and so objects, 
forth. The other is the class of guardian spirits which are 
only part of an animal or thing, such as a deer’s nose, animals or 
bird^s down, blood, the nipple ot a gun, the left or right side 
of anything, the head, the hand, the hair, and the tail of 
an animal. Some Indians had guardian spirits ol an 
unusual colour or of some particular colour, such as a grey 
tree, a white stump, a white horse, a black dog, a spotted 
dog, a spotted fish, a black fox, a blue sky, a red cloud, a 
black fog, a red fish, and so on. 

“ It is evident from the above list that each person Each 
partook of the qualities with which his guardian spirit was 
endowed. For this reason certain guardian spirits 
also considered more powerful than others. Thus a man^fj^jj. 
who had the grisly bear or thunder for his protector would 
become a much better and fiercer warrior than another who 
had a crow, a coyote, or a fox. . . . Only warriors whose 
guardian spirits gave them the mystery of the scalp would 
take or wear scalps. In order to obtain this mystery, or, 
as it is expressed, to * know ’ scalps and become proof 
against them, some warriors washed themselves in water in 
which arrow-'heads had been placed, or prayed to the 
weapons for knowledge. If they wore a scalp and did not 
know its mystery, evil might befall them. A few men wore 
as many as ten or twelve scalps attached to their ‘ horns,* ^ 
their hair, their belt,- and their weapons. Scalps were 
looked upon as spirits by warriors who took them regularly. 

. . . Warriors who had the arrow, knife, or other weapon as invuiner- 
their chief guardian spirit, were protected against hostile by" 
weapons ; for instance, if an arrow struck them, which was 
not often the case, the blood was vomited up, and the 


^ James Tcit, Tkv Thompson 
Indians of Briiish Coitf-mbia, p. 355. 

- The “ horn ” was a braid of hair 


which, stiffened with white clay, stood 
upright on the top of the head. See 
James Teit, op. dt. p. 226. 
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wound healed in a short time. They seldom wore arinor, 
and generally took the most dangerous places in battle. . . . 
Some men committed suicide in the attempt to test the 
powers of their guardian spirits to bring them to life again. 
It has happened that a man who boasted of the powers 
of his guardian spirit was shot by some one desirous of 
testing the power of the guardian spirit of the boaster, or 
in order to find out if the man w-as bullet or arrow proof” f 
Before they started on the war-path, the Thompson 
Indians often took sweat-baths for several days and prayed 
to their guardian spirits for .success and protection. They 
also used to dance a circular dance, against the sun’s 
course, in which the dancers, arrayed in paint and feathers 
and fully armed, went through a mimic battle. In this 
dance each man imitated the sounds of the animal which 
was his guardian spirit, .shouting, grunting, and whooping 
withal, while the drums beat an accompaniment.^ 

Shamans accomplished their supernatural feats by the 
help of their guardian spirits, who instructed them by means 
of dreams or visions. Women as well as men could become 
shamans. Some shamans had staffs painted with symbols 
of their guardian spirits. They were thought both to cause 
and to cure such sickness as was the effect of witchcraft or 
of the loss of the soul. Shamans could shoot their enemies 
with their guardian .spirits ; the victim fell sick at once and 
complained of headache.® 


§ 9. Guardian Spirits among the Lillooets 


Guardian 


Another tribe of the Salish stock who have guardian 


spirits ^ spil its are the Lillooets. Their country is for the most part 


LiUwts.a long narrow valley in the south-west interior of British 
Columbia, beginning at Cayuse Creek, where it opens into 
the Fraser River, and extending through the mountains to 
Harrison Lake. Along the lakes and streams of this valley 
the greater part of the tribe have their homes.'* As among 

1 James Teit, Tht Thompson Indians ^ James Teit, The Lillooet Indians 

of Rritish Columbia, pp. 356 sq. (Leyden and New York, 1906), p. 195 

, g {7'he Jesup No?ih Pacific Expedition^ 

2 James Teit, op, cit, p. 356. Alcmolr of the American Museum of 

3 James Teit, op, cit. p. 360, Natural History), 
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dreamed about it, and it thus became one of his 
guardian spirits, Fathers would sometimes ask their sons 
about their dreams, would interpret them, and would give 
advice in regard to them. 

“ Many Indians carried about with them wherever they 
went a bag into which they put the skin of their guardian 
spirit. This bag was made of the entire skin of some bird 
or animal which was one of the guardian spirits of the 
person. Others preferred taking a part of the feathers or 
skin, and wearing it around their person, especially tied to 
their hair.*’ ^ 

From this account we see that among the Thompson 
Indians in some cases the guardian spirits were hereditary, 
passing from father to son. However, Mr. Teit tells us that 
only a few shamans inherited their guardian spirits without 
passing through the usual ceremonies at puberty ; to such 
favoured persons the guardian spirits of their parents pre¬ 
sented themselves uncalled for in dreams and visi6ns.^ 

The guardian spirits of the Thompson Indians varied 
with the man’s profession; some were appropriate to 
shamans, others to warriors, others to hunters, others to 
fishermen, and others to gamblers. Many, however, might 
be possessed by men of different occupations. For example, 
water was a guardian spirit of shamans, warriors, hunters, 
and fishers ; the sun, the thunder or the thunder-bird, the 
tops of mountains, the grizzly bear, wolf, eagle, and raven 
were guardian spirits of shamans and warriors ; the grizzly 
bear, wolf, coyote, owls of all kinds, and the raven were 
guardian spirits of shamans and hunters ; the loon, all kinds 
of ducks, and all or almost all kinds of fish were guardian 
spirits of shamans and fishermen. On the other hand, each 
profession had certain guardian spirits which specially or 
even exclusively belonged to it. Among those which 
specially belonged to shamans were the moon, stars,' the 
Milky Way, the Pleiades, the Morning Star, sunset, wind, 
rain, rainbow, snow, ice, lake, cascade, fire, cold, heat, 
snow-capped mountains, the otter, badger, dog, skunk, 
weasel, ermine, clucken-hawk, swan, crane, snakes, lizards 

. ^ Jaaies Teit, The Thompson Indians of British Columbia^ pp. 320 sq. 

2 James Teit, op. cU. p. 354. 
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bird’s down, the cedar, fir, yellow pine, burnt trees, stumps, 
tobacco, and pipe. The following were guardian spirits of 
shamans only;—night, fog, blue sky, east, west, woman, 
adolescent girl, child, hands of men, feet of men, privates 
of men, privates of women, the bat, the land of souls, ghosts, 
grave-poles, cairns at graves, dead men’s hair, teeth, and 
bones. Amongst the guardian spirits which belonged 
specially or exclusively to warriors were blood and all 
kinds of weapons, including the arrow, bow, knife, toma¬ 
hawk, gun, bullet, and arrow-head. Among the guardian 
spirits which belonged specially or exclusively to hunters 
were the black bear, wolverine, lynx, marten, mink, deer, 
elk, beaver, hoary marmot, crow, magpie, blue grouse, deer’s 
tail, deer’s nose, and hunting snares. Among the guardian 
spirits which belonged specially or exclusively to fishermen 
were paddles and fishing utensils, such as nets, spears, lines, 
hooks, weirs, and parts of weirs. On the other hand canoes 
were guardian spirits of hunters as well as fishermen. The 
guardian spirits of gamblers, runners, etc., included the 
following;—creek, spring, stone, dawn of day, horse, musk¬ 
rat, common marmot, rock-rabbit, big-horn sheep, mountain- 
goat, buffalo, antelope, cariboo, porcupine, woodpeckers of 
all kinds, whip-poor-will, blue jay, willow grouse, ptarmigan, 
prairie-chicken, plover, goose, humming-bird, frog, some 
kinds of flies, horsefly, wasp, bee, mosquito, ant, spider, 
wood-worm, feathers, sweat-house, tools of various kinds, 
moccasins, red and black paint, dentalia shells, fir-branch, 
pine-cones, and fir-cones. Guardian spirits of women were 
the mountain goat, basket, kettle, root-digger, and packirig- 
line.‘ 

Animals which were not supposed to have any mysterious 
power did not become guardian spirits of men. Such were, 
for example, the mouse, chipmunk, squirrel, rat, fool-hen, and 
butterfly. Only few birds and hardly any trees or herbs 
could become guardian spirits. 

: The Thompson Indians believe that all animals have 

names of their own, which may be revealed by the guardian 
spirits. The knowledge of these names gave a person more 
power over the animals. Thus, if a man knew the name of 
1 James Tcit, The Thompson Indians of British Columbia, pp. 354 ■ 
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the Thompson Indians, young men went through a course 
of training and obtained guardian spirits. The attainment 
of puberty was marked by many dreams. Then the youth 
began his training. He painted his face red the first four 
days and afterwards yellow. Also he painted his neck, 
chest, arms and legs yellow. He repaired to the mountains, 
where he built a sweat-house, sweated, fasted, and prayed. 
Thus he staid for a space of two, three, or four days or 
longer, if he could endure it without growing too weak. At 
home he sat most of the time apart from adults and women. 
Each evening he left the house, returning shortly after day¬ 
break. . He retired to some lonely spot, where he slept or 
spent the night walking, running, shooting, and praying. 
Each morning he washed himself with fir-branches at a 
spring or in running water. On each of four nights he had 
to build a large fire on a mountain-top, and by its light 
he shot at small figures of deer made of bark. or grass, 
praying that he might become an expert archer. At intervals 
also he repaired to the mountains and cleansed himself 
by sweating in a sweat-house, by purging himself with 
medicine, and by vomiting. During the intervals between 
their excursions to the mountains lads who were in training 
contended with each other by. day in running and shooting. 
Also they burned and cut each other in the arms, chest and 
legs to prove their endurance of pain. The Indians said 
that this custom of .cutting each other with knives till they 
bled freely served to let out the bad blood and would make 
the sufferer insensible to fatigue, able to sustain the loss of 
blood, and capable of seeing and smelling blood vrithout 
fainting. Most lads also slashed the points of their fingers 
in order to become lucky in war, the chase, and other 
avocations. These customs of cutting themselves and one 
another were also practised by the Thompson Indians and 
by the Shuswap. The mode of obtaining the guardian 
spirit was the same as in the Thompson tribe. Until they 
obtained their spiritual guardian lads prayed both to the 
Dawn of Day and to the Dusk of Evening, The course of 
training usually lasted from one to four years ; but such as 
wished to become shamans or to excel in certain kinds 
of work continued to train at intervals for many years. 
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The guardian spirit generally came to them in their first 


year.^ 


Animals The classes of animals and things which served 
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Lillooets in the same capacity. The raven was a common 
guardian .spirit. Persons who had him for their spiritual 
patron enjoyed prophetic gifts, especially they could foretell 
death and the weather. Some of the Lower Lillooet Indians 
had the seal as a guardian spirit. The strongest guardian 
spirits for warriors were the knife, gun, ball, arrow, thunder,, 
sun, red-winged flicker, and hawks of three kinds. For 
hunters the most powerful guardian spirits were the wolf, 
lynx, wolverine, grizzly bear, deer, and beaver. The most 
potent for shamans were the dead, the raven, the golden 
eagle, the mink, and the owl. Some men had the thunder¬ 
bolt or thunder arrow-head as their guardian. Men who* 
had the spirit of the sweat-house for their guardian spirit 
made a sweat-house for themselves of elk-.skm supported 
on wands, and inside it they placed four large stones, which, 
were heated to make the steam for the bath. Men who 
had a particular kind of snake (the lapilsf) for their guardian 
spirit always wore its tail, or the entire skin stuffed or 
blown out, attached to some part of their person.^ 

Young men often performed a guardian spirit dance 
at the suggestion of their elders. Each of them in turn 
rose and sang his song in presence of all the people. They 
also danced and mimicked their guardian .spirit by motion,, 
gesture, and cry. Similar guardian spirit dances ” used to 
be in vogue also among the Thompson Indians and the 
Shuswap.^ 

Some powerful shamans of the Lower Lillooet Indians 
had the dead as their guardian spirits and obtained from 
them their knowledge. To this end they trained by sleeping 
in burial-grounds at intervals extending over several years.. 
Shamans bewitched their enemies by shooting them with 
their guardian spirit. They sharpened a feather, stick, or 
stone and tied it to some hair taken from the head of their 
intended victim. Also they tied to it .some hair or feathers. 


^ James Teit, 'J'he Lillooet Indians, 
pp. 265-267. 


^ James Teit, op. cii, p. 283. 

^ Janies Teit, op. cit. pp. 285 sq. 
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^^Ir^F^he animal that was their guardian spirit. Then they 
shot the magical object into their victim^s body. Like an 
elfin-arrow it left no mark, but the person wounded by it 
fell sick at once and died, unless another shaman succeeded 
in discovering and extracting the fatal bolt before it was 
too late.^ 


10. Guardian Spirits among the Shuszvap 


Another Indian tribe of the Salish stock who claimed Guardian 
to have guardian spirits are the Shuswap or Shushwap. 

Their country is in the interior of British Columbia, to the Shuswap. 
north east of that of the Thompson tribe. Dr. Franz 
Boas has given us an account of their guardian spirits as account, 
follows:— 

The shaman is initiated by animals, who become his 
guardian spirits. The initiation ceremonies for warriors and 
shamans seem to be identical, the object of the initiation 
ceremonies being merely to obtain supernatural help for 
any object that appeared desirable. The young man, on 
reaching puberty, and before he had ever touched a woman, 
had to go out on the mountains and pass through a number 
of performances. He had to build a sweat-house, in which Use.of the 
he stayed every night. In the morning he was allowed to 
return to the village. He had to clean himself in the 
sweat-house, to dance and to sing during the night. This Appear- 
was continued, sometimes for years, until he dreamt that the guardian^ 
animal he desired for his guardian spirit appeared to him spirit in a 
and promised him its help. As soon as it appeared the 
novice fell down in a swoon. ‘ He feels as though he were 
drunk, and does not know whether it is day or night, nor 
what he is doing.’ The animal tells him to think of it if 
he should be in need of help, and gives him a certain song 
with which to summon him up. Therefore every shaman has 
his own song, which none else is allowed to sing, except 
when the attempt is made to discover a sorcerer. Sometinnes 
the spirit comes down to the novice in the shape of a stroke 
of lightning. If an animal initiates the novice it teaches 
him its language. One shaman in Nicola Valley is said to 


1 James Teit, T/ie Lillooet Indians^ p. 287. 
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Speak the ‘ coyote language ’ in hi.s incantations. . . . After 
' a man has obtained a guardian spirit he is bullet and arrow 
proof. If an arrow or a bullet should strike him he does 
not bleed from the wound, but the blood all flows into his 
stomach. He spits it out, and is well again. * Braves/ who 
have secured the help of spirits, are carried to the fighting 
ground. No woman must see them when on their Avay, as 
else they would lose their supernatural power. When an 
attack is going to be made on a village the guardian spirit of 
the warriors will warn them. In dreaming or in v/aking they 
see blood flying about, and this is a sign that some one will 
be murdered. Before going on a war expedition warriors 
would hist and abstain from sleep for a whole week, bathing 
frequentl)/ in streams. It was believed that this would 
make them nimble-footed. 

“ Men could acquire more than one guardian spirit, and 
powerful shamans had always more than one helper. The 
principal duty of the shaman was to cure the sick.” In 
doing so he wore a head-dress made of a mat about two 
yards long by one yard wide, so that the whole length of 
the mat hung down his back. “ As soon as the shaman 
puts on the headdress he ‘ acts as though he was crazy/ 
he puts himself into a trance by singing the song he had 
obtained from hi.s guardian spirit at the time of initiation. 
He dances until he perspires freely, and finally his spirit 
comes and .speaks to him. Then he lies down next to the 
patient and sucks at the part of the body where the pain is. 
He is supposed to remove a thong or a feather from it, 
which was the cause of the disease. As soon as he has 
removed it he leaves the hut, takes off his mat, and blows 
upon the object he has removed from the body, which then 
disappears.” ^ 


' Franz Boas, “ The Shush wap,” In 
Sixth Report of the Committee on the 
North- Western 7 'ribes of Canada^ pp. 93 
sq, {Report of the British Association^ 
Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). Com¬ 
pare G. M. Dawson, Notes on the 
Shuswap People of British Columbia,” 
Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada for the year 
iSgii (Montreal, 1892) Transac¬ 
tions, section ii. p. 13 : “ Young men 


on reaching manhood were accustomed 
to separate themselves and go away 
alone into some solitary part of the 
country, where they would sometimes 
remain for three or four months, 'fhey 
might hunt or trap, but must avoid 
contact with other people and keep 
away from habitations. . . . They also 
meditated and dreamed dreams till 
each discovered hi.s particular guardian 
spirit.” 





lany more details as to the guardian spirits of the Mr. James 
Shuswap are given by Mr. James Teit in his valuable mono- 

1 M 1 . guardi^f' 

graph on the tribe/ From him we learn that boys began to spirits 


train from the time that their voice changed or they first 
dreamed of women, arrows, and canoes. Most boys did not 
live apart from the people, but separated themselves at 
irregular intervals, extending from two or three days to 
upwards of as many weeks at a time. During their absence The 


training 
of boys. 


they trained themselves with the object of obtaining a 
guardian spirit and of acquiring the requisite knowledge for 
the profession they had chosen, such as that of the shaman, 
warrior, hunter, gambler, and so forth. Their training lasted 
from one to eight or ten years. During their first period of 
seclusion they fasted as long as they could, generally from 
four to ten days. Some lads built their sweat-house in a use of the 
wild or lonely spot to which they repaired almost every 
evening, and after sweating and training all night they 
returned home at daybreak. Twins did not train* to acquire 
guardian spirits, as they were supposed to possess them 
already. Young men prayed to the Dawn of Day, but Prayers to 
some also prayed occasionally to the E^arth, the Sun, and ^arkrleir’ 
the Darkness (or Night). Among the western bands of the animals, ’ 
Shuswap many addres.sed themselves directly to animals, 
birds, weapons, and other material objects, rarely to the 
Dawn of Day, the Earth, the Sun, and the Darkness. The 
training consisted in running, jumping, shooting with arrows, 
and so forth. . Some of the youths would set boulders rolling 
down the mountain-side arid try to keep up with them as 
they bounded from crag to crag ; also they climbed the 
mountains at evening, trying to overtake the shadow as it 
ascended the hillside when the sun went down.^ The lads ’fise of 
moreover purged themselves by drinking certain drugs, and 
they made themselves vomit by thrusting willow-twigs down emetics, 
their throats. They did not eat fat nor any fresh fish, The 
except the tail; and almost all cut their bodies at some cm tu-ir 
time during their period of training, for this cutting of the bodies. 


^ James Teit, I'/ie Shiismip {Lay (\qx\ 
and New York, 1909), pp. 588-590, 
601, 605-611, 612 sq. {The Jesup 
North-Pacific Rxpeditioti., Memoir of 


the American Museum of Natural 
//isiofy). 

^ James Teit, The Shnsxvap^ pp. 588 
sq. 
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body was an important part of the preparation of warriors, 
hunters, and runners. The novice ran till he was hot, then 
cut the points of his eight fingers with a sharp arrow-stone, 
after which he sweat-bathed. Others usually cut four half¬ 
circles or four straight lines, not very deep, on the outside 
of each leg, between the ankle and the knee, with a stone 
knife or dagger, afterwards piercing the inside of each leg in 
four places between the ankle and the knee with the point 
of a dagger or, instead, cutting four dot-like cuts or four 
crosses. The novice made these cuts in very cold clear 
water, and afterwards SAveat-bathed. Meanwhile he prayed 
tliat he might be able to bear pain well and that his wounds, 
if he received any, might quickly heal. The cutting of the 
finger-tips was supposed to let out all bad blood. Further, 
future warriors slashed their sides and breast, and future 
gamblers cut the tips of their tongues, some of them also 
swallowed the blood. This was supposed to make them 
lucky.^ 

Pictures of All boys and some .girls at puberty painted pictures 
splits on on rocks during the middle or toward the end of their 
rodcs. training. Most of the pictures represented the things seen 
in their dreams, and the painting of them was supposed to 
hasten the attainment of a guardian spirit or of other desirable 
objects.'’^ 

Cha-.tUy ** Both girls and boys were carefully watched from 

childhood, and not allowed to smoke or have sexual connec- 
girh. tion until after their periods of training. To indulge in the 
latter during their training would have a disastrous effect on 
their future, would render of no avail the training they had 
undergone, and would make it impossible to obtain a 
manitou or become proficient in ' mystery * for a very long 
time. It would also make them heavy-footed, slow, and 
short-winded in after years.’’ ® 

Some Among the Shuswap a few men inherited guardian 

guardian spirits from their fathers, but spirits so inherited were 
inherited deemed to be not so powerful as those which a man 
S>mlheir acquired for himself. For example, a man named Six- 
fathers, ' wilexken inherited from his father fire, water, the owl, and 


James Teit, I'he. Shuswapy pp. 5^9 


- James Teit, <?/, cU. p. 590. 
2 James Teit, op. oiL p. 590. 
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V powerful 
vJtnei others. 


Coyote as guardian spirits, and these spirits often but these 
appeared to him in dreams and advised him. “ These 
protectors, however, were never of much value to Sixwilexken, l^tte 
for they did not really belong to him, and therefore he did 
not know the proper way to use them. Water, besides 
coming to him from his father, was also acquired by himself 
when training, and consequently he understood it perfectly, 
but the others he did not understand.” ’ 

“Most men had several guardians, but generally one Most me. 
was much more powerful than the others. Those of some 
men were wholly helpful, and could not be used to harm spirits, 
any person ; while others had exactly the opposite properties. 

In some parts of the tribe the dog, coyote, and water were nwre 
considered the most powerful of all guardian spirits. Other 
very powerful ones were the dead, cannibal, fox, tobacco, 
grisly bear, wolf, eagle, and pipe. The tobacco, pipe, and 
fox guardians were inseparable. A person obtaining the 
one also obtained the others. In the same way the coyote 
and the cannibal were associated. The scalp guardian was 
often associated with the cannibal. Guardian spirits gener¬ 
ally thought to possess considerable power, and much used, 
were the thunder, loon, pinto horse, white horse, weapons of 
all kinds, hunger or famine, mountain-goat, otter, beaver, 
haie, owl, Are, rain, blood, woman, black bear, deer, scalp, 
man, boy. The woman guardian was sometimes called the The 
‘ singing woman.’ She was not an ordinary woman, and 
was acquired in conjunction with the black bear or the 
deer.”® Indeed the woman appears to have been a deer 
who changed into human form ; for w'e read of a young 
mart in training to whom a deer appeared and gave him 
advice. Afterwards he dreamed of a woman with her face 
painted with white and yellow stripes, who told him that 
she was the deer he had seen, and that she would help him 
and make him great ; whenever he wanted her aid, he was to 
paint his face with white and yellow stripes like hers, and 
then she would appear to him and help him. Similarly the The man 
guardian spirit called the ‘ man ’ was a fox, who could assume 
the form of a man. He was often called the ‘ smoking man.’ ^ 


* James 
605. 


Teit, 772 £? ShttswGpy 


^ James Teit, op. dt. p. 606. 

3 James Teit, op. dt. pj). 606 sq. 
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Of the guardians, the thunder, weapons, blood, and 
scalp were most powerful for warriors. The dead and 
the wolf were powerful guardians of shamans, while for 
other people their assistance was of less value, I he cannibal 
had power to assist particularly the shaman and the warrior. 
The loon, otter, pinto and white horse, were generally 
acquired by shamans. The woman, black bear, and deer 
were said to be powerful for gamblers. Some men acquired 
guardian spirits of a certain number, which seem to have 
possessed qualities of their own sufficiently different from 
that of the units of which they were composed to mark them 
as distinct Among these wx're seven straws, seven trees, 
twins, two lake.s, two boys, four plants, twenty coyotes. 
Guardians in the form of fish were very rare.’' ^ A boy and 
twins were very lucky guardians for gamblers.**^ 

Persons partook largely of the character of their 
guardians; for instance, a man who had the goat for his 
guardian could travel on steep rocks better than other people. 
A man who had the swan for his guardian spirit could make 
snow fall by dancing with swan’s down on his head, or by 
throwing swan’s down on the water.” Similarly, a shaman 
who had the rain for his guardian spirit could procure rain. 
For that purpose he painted his face with red stripes or 
dots or with both, perhaps in imitation of the clouds and 
rain-drops ; and having done so, he went out of the house 
and walked round in a circle with the sun, singing his rain- 
song and saying, “ My guardian spirit will go around the 
world until it meets rain and will bring it here.” Then he 
told the people, “ If my guardian spirit finds it quickly, rain 
will fall soon, probably to-morrow ; but if he cannot find it 
quickly, it may be two or three days before rain falls,” ^ 

Guardian spirits advised men in sickness how to get 
well, and told them what to do in order to be successful in 
hunting and gambling.^ Most men painted their faces and 
bodies as they were directed by their guardian spirits in 
dreams ; many also arranged their clothes, ornaments, and 
hair in accordance with the directions of their spiritual 

^ James Teit, The Shimuap^ p. ® James Teit, op. ctt. p. 607. 

607. * James Teit, op. fit. p. 601. 

James Teit, op. cit. p. 609. " James Teit, op. cit. p. 607. 
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Some warriors painted their bodies the colour 
that their guardian^s body was believed to be.^ 

“ Parts of animals, such as the heart, hoof, bone, hair. Parts of 
tail, etc., were claimed as protectors by certain men, but 
generally they only represented the guardian in about the sacred iii? 
same way as a hawk's feather in a man's head-band repre- 
sented the hawk as one of the man's guardians, A man 
was sometimes told by the guardian spirit to hold certain 
parts of animals sacred ; and thus, according to the way 
some Indians look at it, these particular parts of the animal 
were of prime importance, for they represented the means 
by which the guardian power exercised its mysterious 
influence. Thus a deer’s tail, although called a man’s 
guardian, might, in the first place, be only a symbol, and 
have no special powers apart from the whole deer ; or it 
might be the mystery part of the guardian power by which 
alone the latter could exercise its functions. In this case 
the part was more important than the whole, but still not 
altogether distinct nor independent of it; while, in the first 
case, the part was subordinate and formed an unimportant 
part of the whole, having no practical value excepting as a 
symbol. It seems, however, that there was a third class of 
things called guardians, which, although parts of a whole, 
were guardian spirits in the full sense of the word, and were 
looked upon as independent beings, with powers of their 
own, distinct from those of the whole object or animal of 
which they were part. Probably the best example of this 
class is blood. Only a very few warriors had the mystery 
of the scalp. They scalped their enemies, and wore the 
scalps or scalp-locks on their persons. On their return from 
war they held a scalp dance. . . . The men having the 
scalp as their guardian often had the cannibal as well. . . . 

Some people, besides their ordinary guardians, had other 
protectors which they impersonated in dances.”*^ 

“ Once at least, during the winter, the people gathered in winter 
in the largest underground house, and each in turn sang his 
mystery-song, — either the most powerful song obtained from together 
his guardians, or the one best adapted for the purpose of 


^ James I'eit, The Skuswap^ pp. 608 sq. 
^ James Teit, op. at. pp. 609 sq. 
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the ceremony. This is said to have been done for the 
purpose of discovering whether any sickness were approach¬ 
ing, whetlier any one had been bewitched, or if any other 
evil were threatening. As nearly all the men were 
possessed of some sharnanistic power, their spirits watched ; 
and if they saw or found any influence that would be 
harmful to the community, they reported it in their song. 
Thus the people were warned, and prepared to defend 
themselves. Each man, in his song, told whatever was 
wonderful or important that had happened to his spirit 
since last they sang the mystery-songs. A very few of the 
men danced when they sang. Another object in holding 
this ceremony was to train all the youths in the singing of 
their mystery-songs, to give them self-confidence, to find 
out how they were progressing in their training, what their 
guardians were, and who among them was likely to become 
greatest/’ ^ 

A shaman will die if his guardian spirit is destroyed, 
or if it is imprisoned, so that he cannot get it back, A 
person could also be bewitched by taking possession of the 
soul and imprisoning it in a medicine-bag. Some men had 
‘ medicine-places ’ where their guardian lived,—as, for 
instance, the place of sunrise, or the place of sunset; and 
when they bewitched a person by taking his soul, they sent 
it to these places, where it was kept captive by their 
guardian spirit. In such cases the shaman had to put on 
his mask, and, travelling in spirit to the place, attempted 
with the aid of his guardians, to take back the soul forcibly 
from its captors. If he failed in his task, he became sick 
himself, and felt like a man who had received a severe 
thrashing.” ^ 

The belief that a shaman dies when his guardian spirit 
perishes is akin to the belief in the external soul, of which 
we have had examples in the bush-ijouls of West Africa,^ 
and of which we shall find more instances in the nagtials of 
Central America.^ 

1 James Teit, I'hc Shuswap^ p, 610. ® Above, vol. ii. pp, 552, 593 sqq. 

- James Teit, op, dt, pp. 612 sq, Below, pp. 443 xqq. 
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1 1 . Guardian Spirits atnong other Sahsh Tribes 
Other Indian tribes of the Salish stock who had (AmrdiAn 


guardian spirits were the Stseelis and Skauhts, which 
occupy reservations on the Harrison River, a tributary 
which flows into the Fraser River about a hundred miles 
from its mouth. The guardian spirits, which they called 
sulias, were apparently obtained as a rule in the usual way 
by dreams, which the young men dreamed during their 
course of training at puberty. At such times the Stseelis 
lads made much use of the sweat-house, lanced their bodies 
and limbs with knives “ to let tiie bad blood out and make 
them strong,” and forced long rods down their throats to 
oblige them to vomit.^ With regard to these guardian 
spirits or sulias Mr. Charles Hill-Tout writes as follows • 

“ Those who had one or more of the animals commonly 
hunted for food as their sulia were always successful hunters 
of those animals. For example the man who had a deer 
sulia could always find and kill plenty of deer And ic 
was the same with respect to other animals, both birds and 
fish. The fisher whose sulia was a salmon never lacked for 
these fish. ... A sulia whose material form was that of an 
edible object enabled the owner of it to be eminently successful 
in his quest for that object ; but among the Stseelis success m 
huntino-or fishing could be conferred upon the hunter or fisher 
by other sidia than those which inhabited or took the forms 
of the animals hunted ; though it usually came in that way. 
Certain sulia of a mythological character also gave success 
to their proteges in their undertakings. The protigT of a 
certain one-legged being was noted for his success as a deer 
hunter This man believed that his strange sulta used to 
drive the deer into the lake for him, where they were easily 
despatched. The bow and arrow sulia also conferred the 
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t Ch. Hill-Tout, “Ethnological 
Report on the Stseelis and Skaulits 
Tribes of the Halokmelem Division 
of the Salish of British Columbia,” 
Journal of the Anthropological institute, 
xxxiv. (1904) PP- 323 W‘ 

The writer does not, so far as 1 see, 
explain how these tribes obtain their 


guardian spirits ; but by referring to 
the guardian spirit as a “dream 
totem,” “dream suliaf etc., he 
leaves us to infer, as I have done in 
the text, that the guardian spirit was 
the being or thing of which the lad 
dreamed at puberty. 
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power upon its owner to kill whatever he shot at; but this 
man’s of sulia had one serious drawback. If an arrow broke, 

material the owner’s life was in danger. It would appear that this 
thfngam^^ disability belongs to all sulia having the outward or material 
broke, hh form of ail inanimate object that was fracturable, such as 
danger! spears, paddlcs and the like. There is deep significance in 
this. It seems to suggest that the life of the owner of such 
a su/ia was bound up, or intimately connected, with the 
well-being or existence of those objects under which his 
s/^iza manifested itself; and one seems to catch here an 
echo of the ‘soul-box’ belief. 1 sought to learn as much 
as possible concerning the relation which existed, or was 
supposed to exist, between the individual and his protective 
sulia, but could gather little beyond what I have recorded, 
and the following story : Once a man who had a she-bear 
for his szRia went out hunting bear. He followed one to 
its den in a cave. As he sought to enter the cave after the 
bear, the latter, who was really his szRia, caught hold of him 
and wanted him to stay and live with her as her husband. 
This the man refused to do, whereupon she said to him that 
when he died he should come and live with her, and be her 
husband. 

Men did ‘‘ According to Frangois a man paid regard to his 

’to thd7 t)y following his instructions, but did not pray to him 

sitiias. in the sense in which we employ that word, nor feel under 
wasfa%idt, <^ny Special obligation to him for his help and protection, 
though it Anything that the man could do would be a small matter in 
appear in the cyes of such a mystery being as his szzlia. Nor, as far 
the form of j could learn, did the hunter pay any regard or show 

an animal. 11. .1* 

respect to lus prey because his szuza appeared to him in his 
vision.s in that form. The real sulia was a ‘ spirit * or 
* mystery being ’; and though it might take the form of a 
deer, or a bear, or any other animal, it could not be hurt or 
killed, even if the animal were slain. . . . He also stated 
that not everybody acquired a szilia, only those who 
excelled in their special lines, such as great hunters, fishers, 
warriors, runners and the like; and that women as a rule 
never acquired szilia unless they were smwa or witches.”^ 

' C. Hill-Tout, “Ethnological Journal of the Anthropological 

Report on the Stseelis and Skaultis Institute,, xxxiv. (1904) pp. 324 sq. 
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Wording to this account, a Stseelis man not only did i hns the 
not respect the animals in which his guardian spirit was 
embodied, but actually hunted and killed them more success- to his 
lully than did other men who had not these animals for 
their guardians. In this respect the attitude of the Stseelis \suiia) 
to their guardian spirits differed from that of most other 
American Indians and resembled the attitude of the Australian 
Arunta and other Central Australian tribes to their clan ; he 
totems ; for among these Central Australian tribes, as we have special 
seen, the right and power to hunt and kill certain animals hunrand 
appear to be the special privilege of men who have these 
particular animals for their totems.^ Akin to this is another 
belief of the Salish tribes which Mr. Hill-Tout has recorded. 

He tells us that many of the Indians believe themselves to 
be descended from certain mythical creatures, half animals, 
half men, and claim in consequence power over the animal 
descendants of them to-day whom they look upon as related 
to themselves. Thus the people of the Mountain-goat or 
Sturgeon ancestry believe they can secure animals of these 
species more readily than other people can, because of the 
supposed relationship existing betw^een them ; and they had 
esoteric formulas and ceremonies which they employed when 
they wished to capture them and which were thought to 
cause the fish or animals to yield themselves readily to their 
human kinsmen/^ 

Among the Salish tribes of the coast, as well as of the Among the 
interior, of British Columbia, the belief in guardian spirits 
would seem to have been universal ; but on this .subject we belief in 
have little exact information, probably because the tribes on 
the coast have been more modified by civilisation and have appears to 
therefore retained less of their ancient customs and traditions 
than the more secluded tribes of the interior. On this ac-cording 
subject Mr. C. Hill-Tout, who has investigated the relics of Hiu-Tout. 
savagery among the coast Salish, writes as follows : — 

“ Belief in protecting spirits con.stitutes the chief 
feature of the religion of the Salish. Such beliefs were 


The Francois referred to in the text 
was one of Mr. Hill-Tout’s Indian 
informants. 

^ See vol. i. pp. 104-112, 214-242. 


C. Hill-Tout, “ The Salbsh Tribes 
of the Coast and Lower Fraser Delta,” 
Annual Archceotogical Report ^ igo^ 
(Toronto, 1906}, p. 230. 
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not confined to this stock; they were held in 
or another by practically all the aboriginal tribes of the 
New World when we first came in contact with them. It 
has its source, of course, in those animistic, anthropomorphic 
conceptions common to primitive man the world over. The 
Salish in common with other tribes in the same plane 
of culture as themselves, peopled their environment with 
mysterious beings and sentient agencies of beneficent and 
maleficent character, mostly of the latter. The land, water 
and air teem with mysteries; they are surrounded on all 
sides with capricious beings that have powder to harm or 
destroy them. They are at any moment of their lives 
liable to come under the influence of these—to be made 
their victims or their prey; consequently they felt a vital 
need of some protecting, guiding influence in their lives ; 
and hence arose the practice of seeking and acquiring 
tutelar spirits. 

*'* The • general method of acquiring these guardian 
spirits was by means of dreams and visions. These were 
not the ordinary dream or vision but others of a mystic 
order, which came to the novice or person seeking the 
spirits, only after long and special preparation. The seeker 
goes apart by himself into the forest or mountains in some 
solitary spot close to a lake or some other body of water, 
and imposes upon himself a rigorous course of training, 
which is called kwakzvaiyisit by the Delta and some of 
the Island tribes and by other names in other divisions. 
This training consists of prolonged fasts, frequent bathings, 
forced vomitings and other exhausting bodily exercises. 
With the body thus enervated the mind becomes abnormally 
active and expectant and dreams and visions and hallucina¬ 
tions are as natural to the novice in such a state as 
breathing; and we can readily understand how real must 
seem to him the visions of his looked-for spirit helper. 

“ Whatever object appears to him on these occasions, 
or rather what he conceives to be the spirit of the object, 
becomes his totem or tutelary spirit. It may be anything 
almost in nature—plant, bird, beast, fish, a tool, weapon 
or any other inanimate object, or natural phenomena. As, 
under the view he takes, everything in nature is possessed 
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_. and has mystery power, the spirit of a stick or 

stone can protect and lend hinri aid as well as the spirit 
of living things. Usually, however, he recognizes some 
kind of hierarchical order among these ghostly helpers. 
Some things or objects were more ‘ powerful ’ to aid than 
others, and some aided along special lines in one direction 
and others in another. Some conferred great hunting 
powers, others great running or fighting powers. Others 
again assisted the ‘medicine' men in their cures. If 
therefore the seeker after mystery powers was not satisfied 
with the first ‘ spvirit' that came to him, or rather with the 
powers it bestowed, he would et)ter upon a second course 
of training and await the coming or vision of a second 
helper, or even of a third or a fourth, spending years perhaps 
in his seeking, 

“ Between the individual and his protecting spirit or 
spirits a very close and mysterious relationship is supposed 
to exist He does not pray to his totem in the’ sense in 
which w'e use this w^ord, but expects and looks for its aid 
and protection when needed. The totem is supposed to 
warn him by dreams and visions of impending danger and 
to assist him in difficult undertakings, and indeed in all 
the issues of his life." ^ 
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§ 12. Guardian Spirits among the K^vakiutl 

North of the great bulk of the Salish tribes are the Guardian 
Kwakiutl on the coast of British Columbia, and among a?,^ong the 
them also we find a system of guardian spirits, with this Kwakimi. 


^ Ch. Hill-Tout, “The Salish Tribes 
of the Coast and Lower PTaser Delta, 
Annital Ankcsological Report^ 
(Tomnto, T906), pp. 229 jy. Mr. 
IliU-Tout calls the guardian spirit a 
“personal totem.’' The Siciatl of 
Sechelt Peninsula, in British Columbia, 
may serve as an example of the changes 
which l\ave come over the Indians of 
the coast. They are devout Catholics, 
with an imposing church which they 
built at their own expense and now 
maintain generously; they have a 
commodious town-hall, a handsome 
band-stand facing the bay, and a 
VOL. Ill 


convenient system of water-works, 
b'ach house has its own garden, in 
which European fruits and vegetables 
are gi'own, The men engage in 
fishing or timber-cutting throughout 
the year. Some of them are expert 
hunters and export much venison 
to the Vancouver market. Yet 
even among these civilised Indians 
reminiscences of guardian spirits have 
been detected. See C. Hill-Tout, 
“ Report on the Ethnology of the 
Siciatl of British CoXwmX^P Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxiv. 

( 1904) pp, 20 S^., 26 Sijfg. 
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difference, however, that though a lad still acquires his 
guardian spirit by fasting and washing, his choice among 
the spirits is not unlimited ; he can only obtain as his 
patron one or more of a certain limited number of spirits 
which are hereditary in his clan. On this subject our 
authority is Dr. Franz Boas, who writes as follows: 

“ We have now to deal with another class of legends 
which relate entirely to spirits that are still in constant 
contact with the Indians, whom they endow with super¬ 
natural powers. In order to gain their help, the youth 
must prepare himself by fasting and washing, because 
only the pure find favor with them, while they kill the 
impure. Every young man endeavors to find a protector 
of this kind. It is clear that this idea corresponds exactly 
to the manitou of the Algonquin Indians, and that we have 
to deal here with the elementary idea of the acquisition 
of a guardian spirit, which has attained its strongest develop¬ 
ment in 'America. Its specific character on the North 
Pacific Coast lies in the fact that the guardian spirit ha.s 
become hereditary. This is the case among the northern 
tribes of British Columbia. It is also the case among the 
Kwakiutl and among the Chinook. When the youth pre¬ 
pares to meet a guardian spirit, he does not expect to 
find any but those of his clan. This is probably the reason 
for the relatively small number of such spirits—for among 
the Indians of the plains, among whom each man has his 
individual spirit, their number is unlimited—and it has also 
given occasion for the development of a more elaborate 
mythology relating to these spirits.” ^ 

“ Owing to the fact that these spirits are hereditary, 
their gifts are always contained in the legend detailing 
their acquisition by the ancestor of a clan. The principal 
gifts in these tales are the magical harpoon which ensures 
success in sea-otter hunting ; the death bringer which, when 
pointed against enemies, kills them; the water of life 
which resuscitates the dead ; the burning fire which, when 
pointed against an object, burns it; and a dance, a song, 


1 Franz Boas, “The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 


United States National Museum for 
1S9S (Washington, 1897), pp. 393 -f?- 
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_ ries which are peculiar to the spirit. The gift of this The dance 
dance means that the p'otege of the spirit is to perform 

In these The dancer 
wears the 
mask and 

__ _ a wnainents 

dramatic performance of the myth relating to the acquisition "pirlrand 
of the spirit, and shows to the people that the performer personates 


the same dances which have been shown to him. 
dances he personates the spirit. He wears his mask and 
his orna.ments. Thus the dance must be considered 


by his visit to the spirit has obtained his powers and 
desires. When nowadays a spirit appears to a young 
Indian, he gives him the same dance, and the youth also 
returns from the initiation filled with the powers and 
desires of the spirit. He authenticates his initiation by 
his dance in the same way as his mythical ancestor did. 

“ The obtaining of the magical gifts from these spirits 
is called tlokoala, while the person who has obtained them 
becomes naualaku, supernatural, which is also the quality 
of the spirit himself. .1 he ornaments of all these spirits Orn;iment.s 


are described as made of cedar bark, which is dved red 

, 1 • ‘ . It . . _ ^ ‘-cd 


in the juice of alder bark. They appear to their devotee.s xhe fiances 
only in winter, and therefore the dances are also 


. - - _ per- p'.-r 

formed only in winter. For this reason they may con- 
veniently be called the winter ceremonial ” ^ 


Among the spirits which thus appear to Kw'akiutl Fo 


—^ AT .1 - A uui 

young men and endow them with supernatural powers four 
principal ones may be distinguished, namely (i) Winalagilis\^\x\\s 


C‘ making war a;ll over the earth ”), (2) Baxbakualanu Xsiwae t . , 

^ KwakiutL 


C‘the first one to eat man at the mouth of the river’0, 

(3) Matein, who lives on the top of steep mountains, and (4) 
the Gho-sts. Of these the first {}VinaIagilis) confers various The gifts 
supernatural powers; he can make his votaries invulnerable, 
or at least insensible to the pain of wounds so that they hmliLr-^ 


cannot be killed however much they may be hacked and 

111 • • swallowing 


slashed ; or again he can give his devotees power to catch ‘'ire, flying, 
the invisible spirit of disease, which is constantly flying ^om “he 
about in the air in the form of a worm, and when they dead, etc. 
have caught it they can throw it at their enemies, who 
die of its effects instantaneously. The second of the spirits 


^ Franz Boa.s, “The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
.Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 


Untied States ISfahonat Mtisewn for 
i 8 gs (Washington, 1897), p. 396. 
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{Baxbakualanu Xsiwae) makes his disciples into cannibals 
(^Hamatms) by instilling into them a craving for human 
flesh; or he enables them to handle and swallow fire 
without being burned; or he gives them the knack of 
smashing people’s skulls; and there are other gifts and 
graces of similar sorts with which he endows them. I he 
third spirit (Matem) is a bird, and he gives the youths the 
power of flying. The fourth class of spirits (the Ghosts) 
bestow on their votaries the useful gift of resurrection oi the 
power of returning to life after they have been killed.^ 
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I 13. Guardian Spirits among Nie Haidas and TUngits 

There is little or no evidence that a regular system of 
guardian spirits, such as we have described, prevails among 


[1 in- 
the 


;;ret 


I the 


the Haidas and Tlingits, both of whom have or had a 
system of clan totemism. Among the Haidas, it is true, 
we hear 'of “ patron deities ” such as Property-Woman, 
Master Carpenter, He-who-jumps-about-on-One-Leg, or 
Master Hopper, Death-by-Violence, the Slave Powers, the 
Spirit of Mourning, the Spirit of Theft, the Strength-Spirit, 
and the Medicine-Spirit; but these do not appear to have 
been guardian spirits of individuals in the strict sense of 
the word; though a man by eating certain medicines, 
especially a plant called xat, could sometimes see Property- 
Woman passing by and thereby grow rich.^ Again, 
members of a secret society among the Haidas were 
believed to be inspired by a particular spirit such as the 
Dog-eating Spirit, the Grizzly-bear Spirit, the Wolf Spirit, 
the Fire-throwing Spirit, the Gambling Spirit, and so forth. 
But these spirits also appear to have diflered from the 
guardian spirits of individuals .such as we have found them in 
other Indian tribes.^ Much more analogous to the personal 
‘Tuardians or mamtoos of individuals were the spirits which 

o 


' Franz Boas, “The Social Organiza¬ 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum Jor 
iSgS (Washington, 1897), pp. 394 
2 J. R. Swanton, ContribuHons to 
the Ethnology of the Ilaida (Leyden 


and New York, 1905), pp- 29 sqf/. 
{The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
Memoir of the Amencan ATuseum of 
Natural History]. 


160 sqq. 
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^supposed to animate Haida shamans. As to the mode a fkuda 
in which the shaman acquired the spirit or spirits Dr, G. 

M. Dawson write?, thus : The office of ska-ga^ shaman or acquires 
medicine-man, is not, like the chieftaincy, hereditary, but 
is either chosen or accepted in consequence of some tendency course of 
to dream or see visions, or owing to some omen. A he 
would-be doctor must go through a severe course of initia¬ 
tion. He must abstain from connexion with women, and 
eat very little ordinary food, and that only once a day, in 
the evening. He goes into the woods and eats ‘ medicine,’ 
of which the Moneses uni flora was pointed out to me as 
one of the chief constituents. This plant is hot and bitter 
to the taste. A course of this character continued for some 
months, or even for a year, causes the body to become thin, 
and the mind may eventually be somewhat deranged, or at 
least the ska-ga pretends to see strange things. He speaks 
mysteriously, and soon takes an acknowledged place in the 
tribe.” ^ This mode of acquiring a spirit through a vision 
brought about by fasts and maceration of the body is 
identical with the mode in which among so many tribes 
a youth at puberty obtains his guardian spirit or manitoo. 
Personal cleanliness was an essential condition to obtaining personal 
a spirit Indeed, “ whether a man were a shaman or not, 
he could increase his physical power, or obtain property, to the 
success in hunting, fishing, war, etc., by rigid abstinence 
from food and drink, by remaining away from his wife, guardiau 
bathing in the sea, taking sweat-baths, etc. He would 
drink warmed salt water often, and take fresh water after¬ 
wards, when all the contents of his stomach were ejected, 
leaving him so much the ‘ cleaner.’ ” ^ 

Every Tlingit, it is said, has his own guardian spirit Guardian 
called tu kinajek, but how he acquires it we are not told. H 
he is a bad or unclean man, the spirit may leave or even TUngits. 
kill him.^ However, among the Tlingits, as among the Mode in 
Haidas, the way in which a shaman acquires the spirits 
essential to the exercise of his profession closely resembles shaman 


^ G. M. Dawson, on the 

Queen Charlotte Islands^ 1878 (Mon¬ 
treal, 1880), p. 122 n {Geological 
Surney of Canada). 


2 J. R. Swanton, ConiribuHons to 
the Ethnology of the Haida., p. 40. 

3 A. Krause, Die THnkit-Indianer 
(Jena, 1885), p. 292. 
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the way in which ordinary men elsewhere obtain their 
guardian spirits or mmiitoos. When a Tlingit wishes to 
become a shaman or medicine-man, he betakes himself to a 
forest or a mountain far from the haunts of men. There he 
stays for two, three, or four weeks, living on the root of the 
Panax horridum. The length of his stay depends on the 
speed or tardiness with which the spirits manifest themselves 
to him. When at last they come, the chief spirit sends to 
the novice a river-otter in whose tongue the whole mystery 
and power of the medicine-man’s craft are believed to be 
embodied. When the otter meets the man, the two stand 
still, and the man utters the single syllable O 1 010 ! O ! 
four times in different notes ; whereupon the otter falls down 
on it.s back, obligingly stretching, out its tongue, which the 
future shaman snips off and deposits in a basket specially 
made for the purpose. This precious talisman he carefully 
conceals, for were an uninitiated person to find it he would 
go mad oh the spot. The skin of the otter is stripped off 
and kept by the shaman as a badge of office, but the flesh 
is buried in the ground. If, however, after a long stay in 
the wilderness the would-be shaman cannot summon up 
spirits, he repairs, still fasting, to the grave of a dead medicine¬ 
man, spends the night with the corpse, and takes one of its 
teeth or a little finger in his mouth, in order to be able to 
conjure the spirits and so gain possession of the magic 
otter’s tongue. After that, lean and famished, he returns 
borne to give proof of his newly acquired skill in conjuring. 
His rank and reputation depend on the number of spirits 
whom he has at his bidding. For everyone of them he has 
a special name, a special song, and a special wooden mask, 
which he puts on when he personates the being so represented. 
The words which he utters while he wears a spirit-mask are 
believed to be inspired by the spirit. It is only in the 
winter and at the time of the new or the full moon that 
these revelations of the spirit take place.^ All spirits love 
cleanliness and the sound of the rattle and the drum. 
Therefore the shaman who is to summon them up must 


* H. J. Holm berg, “ Uber die 
Volker des russischen Anierika,” Acta 
Societatis Scientiarnm Fennic(€„ iv. 


(Helsingfors, 1856), pp. 348-353 ; 
Krause, Die THnkit - Indianei\ pp- 
284 sqq. 
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practised abstinence for months beforehand : the hut 
in which the invocation is to take place must be carefully 
cleaned ; and the songs must be sung and the dances danced 
with great precision to the beat of the druin.^ 


§ 14. Guardian Spirits among the Tinnehs or Denes 

The Tinnehs or D<^nes of Alaska and of North-West 
British America had, like so many Indian tribes, their 
guardian spirits. Thus with regard to the eastern Tinnehs 
we are told that *^an inferior species of ‘ toternism ’ obtains 
among them. Each hunter selects, as a species of familiar 
spirit, some animal, and invariably a carnivorous one. 
According to their custom, the man can then neither eat nor 
skin, and if avoidable, not even kill the object of his choice. 
The taking of the ‘ totem' is not, so far as I am aware, the 
occasion of any religious ceremony, as is the case among 
some of the plain tribes. Pictures of various animals used 
in the olden day to be distributed among the natives by the 
traders, each individual receiving that of his totem. When 
a hunter had been unsuccessful he pulled this picture out of 
his medicine bag, laid it before him, and taking some tobacco 
from the same receptacle, paid adoration to the spirit by 
smoking and making it a speech. After this proceeding he 
returned with renewed ardor to the chase, and generally with 
success.*’ ^ 

Again, the Catholic missionary Father Petitot tells us 
that the Tinnehs have what is called nagualism or todemism 
or worship of the beast, a form of fetishism the most abject 
and the most material that could be found, since it makes of 
the animal a god or an instrument of the divinity, while it 
makes of God an animal or a brutal incarnation. They call 
their fetishes elkinsi, eilone^ allon on^ according to their dialects. 

. . . The Slave Indians give the name of ellone to the elan, 
the Hareskins to the reindeer, and the Montagnards to the 
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^ A, Krause, Die Tlinhit-Indianery 
p. 292. 

" “Notes on tlse Tinneh or Chepe- 
wyan Indians of British and Russian 
America,” .-//if Report af the Board Bay Company. 


of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
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beaver, all, therefore, to the animal on which they princip^" 
subsist and which thus becomes the efficient cause of their 
life. The worship called nagualism, if the name of worship 
can be applied to certain vain practices, consists, (i) in wear¬ 
ing on the person a relic of the animal-genius which has 
revealed itself to an Indian in a dream ; (2) in resorting to a 
certain secret practice for the purpose of pleasing the animal, 
because the animal itself has prescribed in a dream the 
practice to the person whom it is good enough to take 
possession of; (3) in abstaining with the greatest care from 
injuring, tracking, killing, and especially eating the flesh of 
the nagual, which is then called ///, ata, ay, a, ey according 
to the dialects. It is simply the taboo of the Polynesians. 
Almost all the savages, even after baptism, have retained a 
repugnance for their old taboo. They no longer venerate it, 
they even consider it evil, but they continue to refrain from 
it for that reason, and we do not put any constraint on 
them. Time will efface these childish fears.” ^ 

Another Catholic missionary. Father A. G. Morice, has 
given us an account of the guardian .spirits of the Western 
Tinnehs or D^nds. He says: “They also attached to 
dreams the same importance as did most people of antiquity. 
It was while dreaming that they pretended to communicate 
with the supernatural world, that their shamans were invested 
with their wonderful power over nature, and that every 
individual was assigned his particular ftagwal or tutelary 
animal genius. Oftentimes they painted this genius with 
vermilion on prominent rocks in the most frequented places, 
and the.se rough inscriptions are about the only monuments 
the immediate ancestors of the D6nds have left us.”^ Again, 
Father Morice writes : “ The individual or personal totem is 
well known as being some material object or being, most 
generally some animal, ordinarily revealed in dreams to a 
person who is bound thereafter to look upon it as sacred 
and to be especially revered and protected. In return 
for this reverence on the part of the person, the totem is 

• Le R. P. E. Petitot, Mottographie Customs,” Proceedings of the Canadian 
des Ddni-Dindfi (Vmi, 1876), p. 36. TnsHtute, Toronto, Third Series, vol. 

2 Father A. G. Morice, “The vii. Fasciculus 1 (Toronto, 1889), p. 
Western Denes, their Manners and i6i. 
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leved to particularly help and powerfully protect its human 
relative, as the individual is supposed to Elsewhere 

Father Morice has explained the belief and custom more 
fully as follows :— 

“ Alongside of these, however, was another class of Belief of 
spirits, which had on earth, in the animate or inanimate 
world, representatives wherein were embodied, as it were, things in 
some of their own marvellous powers over nature. In the 
estimation of the Ddnds, and I think I may say practically with 
of all the North American Indians, all the present entities facuit^e^ ' 
in nature were at one time endowed with human-like faculties. 

Even trees spoke and worked and fought, and the fowls of 
the air and the animals of the earth were then men like our¬ 
selves, though possessed of potent virtues which are not ours. 

This magic, though now somewhat reduced in strength, has 
remained in the brute creation, and is the means whereby 
man can communicate with the spirit world, and by whose 
aid he is enabled to succeed in his quest after happiness and 
the necessaries of life. , . . 

“ Now, those spirits, which are personified by the repre- The 
sentatives of the vegetable or animal kingdoms, occasionally 
manifest themselves to man, and give evidence of their plants 
friendly dispositions by adopting individuals and protecting 
them through life, in return for some consideration shown and protect 
their present concrete forms or symbols. In a word, they Ihr^gh 
are the link which connects man with the invisible world, 
and the only means of communing with the unseen : these 
are the personal totems of the D^n^s, and, I cannot help 
thinking, of most of the American aborigines as well. 

“ It has been said that totemism is a purely social Totemisnv 
institution. I feel absolutely no hesitation in denying this, ^^^semiaiiy 
in so far at least as the D^n^s are concerned. Totemism 
among them is essentially and exclusively connected with 
their religious system, and I am inclined to believe that the 
gentile totem is nothing else than an extension to the entire 
clan of an institution which was originally restricted to the 
individual. 


^ Father A, G. Morice, “Notes, 
Archaeological, Industrial, and Socio¬ 
logical, on the Western D^nes,” 


7 'ransactions of the Canadian Institute, 
iv. (1892*93) p. 203. 
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''The personal totem revealed itself usually in dreams, 
when it appeared to its future protegi under the shape of an 
animal, etc., which was to be thenceforth his tutelary genius. 
Sometimes the totem animal was met in the woods under 
striking circumstances, and even at times went so tar as to 
speak to the Indian. 

“ Thenceforth the most intimate connection existed 
between the two. The native would be careful to carry on 
his person and publicly expose in his lodge the spoils of 
that animal, its entire skin or part of it, which he would not 
suffer to be treated lightly. Occasionally he would even 
carve a rough representation of the totem. He would 
treasure any object — such as a stone or a vegetable 
excrescence,—between which and his totem he fancied he 
saw a striking resemblance. He would paint its form or 
symbol in bright vermilion on conspicuous rocks along lakes 
or rivers, etc. Under no circumstance would anything 
induce hini wilfully to kill, or at least to eat the flesh of the 
being the prototype of which had become, as it were, sacred 
to him. In times of need he would secretly invoke its 
assistance, saying: ‘ May you do this or that to me! ^ 

Before an assault on his enemies or previous to his chase of 
large game, he would daub its symbol on his bow and 
arrows, and if success attended his efforts, he would 
sometimes thank it by destroying in its honor any piece 
of property on hand, food or clothing, or in later times 
tobacco, which he would throw into the water or cast into 
the fire as a sacrifice.'’ ^ 


Guardian 
spirits 
among the 
Eskimo. 
Mr. W. 

H. Dali’s 
account. 


^15. Guardian Spirits among the. Eskimo 

Further, the system of guardian spirits is found at the 
extreme north-west of America among the Eskimo or Innuit 
of the Yukon district in Alaska. On this subject Mr. 
W. H, Dali, one of our best authorities on Alaska, writes 
thus :— 

“The totemic system is not found among the Innuit. 
Each boy, when arrived at the age of puberty, selects an 

1 Rev. A. G. Morice, “The Canadian Annual Archcvological Report^ 

190^ (Toronto, 1906), pp. 204 sq. 
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, fish, or bird, which he adopts as a patron. The 

spirit which looks after the animals of that species is 

supposed to act henceforth as his guardian. Sometimes the 
animal is selected in early childhood by the parents. If he 
has Jong-continued want of success in his pursuits, he will 
sometimes change his patron. They do not abstain from 
eating or using the flesh and skin of the animal which they 
have chosen, as do some tribes of Indians. They always 

wear a piece of the skin or a bone of that animal, which 

they regard as an amulet, and use every precaution against 
its loss, which would be regarded as a grave calamity. 
When desiring assistance or advice they do not themselves 
seek it, but employ a shaman to address their patron spirit. 
These customs do not extend to females.’' ^ 




^16. Guardian Spirits among the Central A merican Indians 

The Indians of Central America seem also to have had Guardian 
very commonly their guardian spirits, which amongst them 
are best known under the name of naguals. The earliest among the 
account of the custom is given by the Spanish historian Am^-lcan 
Herrera. It applies to the Indians of the province of Cerquiri Indians, 
in Honduras, and apparently refers to the .state of things in 
the year i 530. The account runs thus : — 

‘‘ The Devil deluded them, appearing in the shape of a Herrera’s 
lion, or a tiger, or a coyote, a beast like a wolf, or in the 
shape of an alligator, a snake, or a bird, that province was an 
abounding in creatures of prey, which they called naguales, 
signifying keepers or guardians ; and when the bird died, Hfe was 
the Indian that was in league with him died also, which Jo 
often happened and was looked upon as infallible. The up 
manner of contracting this alliance was thus : the Indian 
repaired to the river, wood, hill, or most obscure place, where 
he called upon the devils by such names as he thought fit, ofThl^wo 
talked to the rivers, rocks, or woods, said he went to weep, 
that he might have the same his predecessors had, carrying aiso!^ 
a cock or a dog to sacrifice. In that melancholy fit he fell 
asleep, and either in a dream or waking saw some one of 

^ W. H. Dali, A/aska and its Resources 1870), p. 141;. 
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the aforesaid birds or other creatures, whom he entreated to 
grant him profit in salt, cacao, or any other commodity, 
drawing blood from his own tongue, ears, and other parts 
of his body, making his contract at the same time with the 
said creature, the which, either in a dream or waking told 
him, ‘ Such a day you shall go abroad a-sporting, and I will 
be the first bird or other animal you shall meet, and will be 
your nagual and companion at all times/ Whereupon such 
friendship was contracted between them, that when one of 
them died, the other did not survive, and they fancied that 
he who had no nagual could not be rich/'^ 

The Indians believed that the death of their nagual 
would entail their own. Legend has it that in the first 
battles with the Spaniards on the tablelands of Quetzalte- 
nango ih^nag^mls of the Indian chiefs fought in the shape 
of serpents. The nagual of the head chief was especially 
conspicuous because it had the form of a great bird 
resplendent in green plumage. The Spanish general, Pedro 
de Alvarado, killed the bird with his lance, and in the same 
moment the Indian chief sank dead to the ground,^ 

Nor did this superstition perish with the Spanish 
conquest and the nominal conversion of the Indians to 
Christianity. In the seventeenth century the Englishman 
Thomas Gage, who was curate of a parish among the 
Pokonchis of Guatemala about 1630,^ has told us that many 
of these Indians are deluded by the devil to believe that 
their life dependeth upon the life of such and such a beast 
(which they take unto them as tlieir familiar spirit), and 
think that when that beast dieth they must die ; when he 
is chased, their hearts pant; when he is faint, they are faint; 
nay, it happeneth that by the devil’s delusion they appear in 
the shape of that beast fwhich commonly by their choice is 
a buck, or doe, a lion, a tiger, or dog, or eagle), and in that 


1 Antoniacle Herrera, Gene 7 *al History 
of the Continent and Islands of America^ 
translated into English by Capt. John 
Stevens, iv. (London, 1726) pp. 
138 sq. I have modernised the trans¬ 
lator’s spelling, punctuation, and use 
of capitals. 

2 Otto Stoll, Die EtlmologU der 
Indianerstdmfne von Guatemala (Ley¬ 


den, 1889), p. 58, citing as his authori¬ 
ties Fucnies, i. p. 50 ; Milla, Historia, 
p. t;, I have not seen the works of 
Fiientes and Milla. 

^ D. G. Brinton, “Nagualism, a 
Study in Native American Foikdoreand 
History,” P^'oceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society^ xxxiii. (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1894) p. 32. 
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have been shot at and wounded.”^ The credulous 
curate relates at great length how a.certain Indian was said 
to be able to turn himself into a Hon or rather a puma, and 
how once, when a puma had been shot, the man appeared 
with a bruised face and accused the shooter of having 
wounded him ; the writer also waxes eloquent on a terrific 
battle fought between two rival chiefs in the likeness of a 
puma and a jaguar respectively.^ 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century Francisco Nunez dc 
Nuflez de la Vega, Bishop of Chiapas and Soconusco, found 
the same superstition still rampant among his flock and \ia^uaU, 
fuiminated against it as a work of the Devil. From his long 
denunciations, which have been collected and translated by 
D. G. Brinton, I will extract a few passages:— 

There are certain bad Christians of both sexes who do 
not hesitate to follow the school ol the Devil, and to occupy 
themselves with evil arts, divinations, sorceries, conjuring, 
enchantments, fortune-telling, and other means t6 forecast 
the future. These are those who in all the provinces of New 
Spain are known by the name of Nagualists, They pretend 
that the birth of men is regulated by the course and move¬ 
ments of stars and planets, and by observing the time of 
day and the month in which a child is born, they prognosti¬ 
cate its condition and the events, prosperous or otherwise, of 
its life; and the worst of it is that these perverse men have 
written down their signs and rules, and thus deceive the 
erring and ignorant. 

‘' These Nagualists practise their arts by means ofAchiMts 
Repertories and superstitious Calendars, where are repre- 
sented under their proper names all the nagiials of stars, bymeansof 


elements, birds, fishes, brute beasts and dumb "animals ; with 


_ . , - , - ^ .in wmen 

a vain note of days and months, so that they can announce the names 

- 1 . , - . . - .. _ ^ of all the 

i Ills fia^uah of 


which corresponds to the day of birth of the infant, 
is preceded by some diabolical ceremonies, after which they beasts, 
designate the field or other spot, where, after seven years stars,* 
will have elapsed, tlie nagual will appear to ratify 
bargain. As the time approaches, they instruct the child to 


the 

" recorded. 


t Thomas Gage, A New Survey of 
the West Indies^ tliird edition (London, 


J 677 )» p. 334 - 


Thomas Gage, op, cit. pp. 38^. 

389. 
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deny God and His Blessed Mother, and warn him to have no 
fear, and not to make the sign of the cross. He is told to 
embrace his nagual tenderly, which, by some diabolical art, 
presents itself in an affectionate manner even though^ it be a 
ferocious beast, like a lion or a tiger. Thus, with infernal 
cunning they persuade him that this fidgucil is an angel of 
God, who will look after him and protect him in his after 
life.' To such diabolical masters the intelligent Indians 
apply, to learn from these superstitious Calendars, dictated 
by the Devil, their own fortunes, and the naguals which will 
be assigned to their children, even before they are 
baptized. ... 

“ At present, all are not so subject to the promptings of 
the Devil as formerly, but there are still some so closely 
allied to him that they transform themselves into tigers, 
lions, bulls, flashes of light and globes of fire. We can say 
from the declaration and solemn confession of some penitents 
that it is‘ proved that the Devil had carnal relations^ with 
them, both as incubus and succubus, approaching them in the 
form' of their nagual ; and there was one woman who 
remained in the forest a week with the demon in the form 
of her nagual, acting toward him as does an infatuated 
woman toward her lover. As a punishment for such hoirible 
crimes our Lord has permitted that they lose their life as 
soon as their nagual is killed ; and that they bear on theii 
own bodies the wound or mark of the blow which killed it; 
as the curas of Chamula, Copainala, and other places have 
assured me.” 

With regard to the Repertories or Calendars by means 
of which the Indians determined their children’s naguals, 
Bishop Nufiez dc la Vega says : “ The Indians of New 
Spain retain all the errors of their time of heathenism 
preserved in certain writings in their own languages, ex¬ 
plaining by abbreviated characters and by figures painted m 
a secret cypher the places, provinces, and names of their 
early rulers, the animals, stars, and elements which they 


1 Francisco Nunez de la Vega, Cm^ 
stituciones dioeceianas del Obispado de 
Chiappa, Ninth Pastoral Letter, quoted 
and translated by D. G. Brinton, in his 
“ Nagualism, a Study in Native 


American Folk - lore and History,’ 
Proceedings of the JltiiertcciH Phtlo- 
sophical Society^ xxxiii. (Philadelphia, 
1894) pp, 26 sq.i 29. 
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^^^^ipped, the ceremonies and sacrifices which they 
"^served, and the years, months, and days by which they 
predicted the fortunes of children at birth, and assign 
them that which they call the naguals. These writings are 
known as Repertories or Calendars, and they are also used 
to discover articles lost or stolen, and to effect cures of 
diseases. Some have a wheel painted in them, like that of 
1 y'thagoras, described by the Venerable Bede ; others portray 
a lake surrounded by the naguals in the form of various 
animals.”' 

Thus, whereas according to Herrera the Indian found Different 
his own nagual or guardian spirit by dreaming, according to 
Nuflez de la Vega it was determined for him at birth by his wMrfhl" 
parents, who cast his horoscope by means of a sacred obtained 
Calendar or Almanack. It is obvious that the former ° 
method, which agrees with the mode adopted by the North 
American Indians in procuring their manitoos or guardian 
spirits, is the more primitive of the two, since the “casting of 
a horoscope by an astrological calculation based on a written 
document implies a considerable advance in culture. ’ How¬ 
ever it was acquired, it is plain that the animal nagual with 
whose life the life of a man was thought to be bound up 
partook of the nature of an external soul, and was identical 
in principle with the animal doubles or bush souls, of which 
we have met with many examples in West Africa.* 

Relics oi nagualism seem to have lingered among the Reties of 
Central American Indians down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; for the German traveller K. Scherzer nu‘et«nih 
reported at that time that the Indians of Santa Catalina 
Istlavacan, in Guatemala, still received at birth the name of 
some animal, which was commonly regarded as their guardian 
spirit for the rest of their life. The name was bestowed by 
the heathen priest, who usually heard of a birth in the 
village sooner than his Catholic brother.® 
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§ 17. Guardian Spirits among the South American Indians 

Ginrdian The Roocooyen Indians of French Guiana, in South 
spirits America, have also their guardian spirits. They believe 
So^clore^that every species of animal, plant, and thing has its 
Indians Ot i^eclicine-spirit or mystery-spint; the term used by them to 
Gidana. express medicine or mystery is piay, and like other Indian 
tribes of Guiana they apply the same word to a medicme- 
nian or sorcerer. Thus, for example, there is a medicine- 
spirit of the species of birds known as hoccos^ or crested 
curassows {Crax tomentosd) ; there is a mcdicine-spirit of 
ravens; there is a medicine-spirit of peccaries; there is a 
medicine-spirit of tapirs; and there is a medicine-spirit of 
The manioc. Every Indian chooses a medicine-spirit for 

Indians himsclf Only one ; it becomes his protector, his guardian 

The angel, and he will never eat of the flesh of the corresponding 

of their animal ; fQi* example, if he has the medicine-spiut of tapirs 

Sir for his guardian, he will not eat tapirs. The medicine-spirits 

But the communicate only with the medicine-men. Common people 

have, indeed, their medicine-spirits ; they invoke them, they 
oniyco.n- them, and they abstain from eating their 

’wlh'Se" representatives, but the spirits do not communicate with 
medicine- the mcdiciiie-spirits keep the 

medicine-men informed on many subjects ; it is from them 
that the medicine-men get all their power and through them 
that they perform all their operations. The more powerful the 
medicine-spirit, the more powerful is the medicine-man who 
has it for his patron ; for example, the medicine-spirit of 
ravens is more powerful than the medicine-spirit of manioc, 
and a medicine-man who had the manioc spirit for his 
guardian has been known to change it for the raven-spirit 
The medicine-spirits live in the sky after the fashion of 
Indians ; they have a large house and a chief called Cooloon, 
who sends down the water of which he has no need above, 
and the water so sent down is the rainJ 
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Further, it would seem that the Indians of Cundinamarca, 
an old province now comprised in the State of Colombia, 
had also their guardian spirits. For concerning them we 
read that “ besides the divinities of whom we have spoken, 
each Indian had a lake, a mountain, a rock, or some other 
object, which had revealed itself to him by the trembling 
with which he had been seized in passing near it; when he 
wished to implore its help, he fasted for a certain number of 
days. The strictest of them abstained from flesh and hsh 
“and ate only herbs without any seasoning. During the whole 
time that this fast (which they called lasted, they lived 

in the most complete retirement, did not wash, and did not 
go near their wife. They then applied to some priest {chque) 
who had observed the same fast, and they sent him their 
offering, which was usually the figure of some animal in gold. 

. The priest repaired to the spot which had been indicated, 
and after having removed his garments and wrapped the 
offering in cotton, he addressed a prayer to the divinity, 
then cast the offering into the water or buried it, according 
to the nature of the spot; then he went away backwards 
till he came to the place where he had left his garments. 

He who had se.nt him gave him for his trouble two pieces of 
cotton cloth and a little gold. After that he assembled his 
relations and friends, with whom he celebrated an orgy.’^ ^ 

§ x8. Observations on American Guardian Spirits 

The foregoing account of guardian spirits among the The 
American Indians suggests several observations. In regard 

, cunrdian 

to geographical diffusion, the system of guardian spirits spirits 
is found among tribes which have not, or at least which 
are not reported to have, the system of clan totemism. diffusion 
Tribes with guardian spirits but without clan totems are 
the Blackfeet, Dacotas, the Californian Indians of San Juan 
Capistrano, the Salish of British Columbia, the Central 

209. That the hocco is the Crux 
tomentosa is mentioned by R. Schoin- 
burgk, Reisen in BHtisch, Guiana 
(Leipsic, 1847-1848), ii. 47. As to 
the curassows, see Alfred Newton, 

Dictionary of Birds (London, 1893-96), 
pp. 126 sq, 

VOL. Ill 


^ H. Ternaux-Cornpans, Pssai stir 
r an den Cundinamarca (Paris, u.d.)^ 
pp. 44 sq. The writer refers to the 
Spanish historian P. Simon, the greater 
jxiit of whose work was still in manu¬ 
script when Ternaux-Cornpans wrote in 
tlie first half of the nineteenth century. 
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American Indians of Honduras and Guatemala, and some 
South American tribes, particularly the Roocooyens of 
French Guiana, To the American aborigines who have 
guardian spirits but not clan totems are probably to be added 
the Innuit or Eskimo of the Yukon district in Alaska,^ On 
the other hand some tribes which have clan totems are not 
reported to have guardian spirits of the kind here dealt with. 
Such are the Pueblo Indians, the Hatdas, and perhaps the 
Tiingits. It is quite possible that these apparent discrep¬ 
ancies between the range of guardian .spirits and the range of 
clan totems are due simply to defects in our information ; 
still, taking the evidence as it stands, we must conclude that 
the two systems do not coincide with each other throughout, 
but that, while they do coincide to a great extent, they also 
overlap. These facts point both to a connection and to a 
difference between clan totems and guardian spirits, and the in¬ 
dication is confirmed by a comparison of the things themselves, 
I. Far in the first place, when the guardian spirit appears 
in the form of an animal, the man often, perhaps generally, 
abstairis from injuring animals of that species and from 
eating their flesh.’ In this respect, therefore, the guardian 
spirit closely resembles the clan totem. It is true that 
the rule does not universally hold good ; one very remark¬ 
able exception is the custom of killing the animal of 
which a man has dreamed at puberty and thereafter pre¬ 
serving its skin or some other part of its body as a talisman.^ 
Again, according to Mr, C. Hill-Tout, the guardian 
spirit {sului) of a Stseclis Indian is precisely the animal 
which he kills with the greatest facility. Thus, if his 
guardian spirit {suiia) is a deer, he kills plenty of deer ; if it 
is a salmon, he catches plenty of salmon ; and so with 
respect to other animals, birds and fish.‘^ However, few 
guardian spirits are quite so long-suffering and complaisant; 
most of them even appear to entertain a strong, though 
perhaps unreasonable, objection to be killed and eaten 


1 P'or reported traces of clan totems 
among the Eskimo see above, pp. 
368 S (/. 

2 See above, pp, 52, 379, 393 , 439 , 
440, 442, 448. 

2 See above, pp. 375, 382, 399, 


411, 414* 

^ C. Hill-Tout, Ethnological Re¬ 
port on the Stseelis and Skaulits 
Tribes,” Journal of the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Institute, xxxiv. (1904), p. 324. 
See above, pp. 429-431. 
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meir votaries, and far from aiding in the quest for them¬ 
selves and their brethren they visit the rash hunter who 
has shot or wounded them with their severe displeasure. 
It would seem, therefore, that the self-sacrificing guardian 
spirits of the Stseelis stand somewhat by themselves. 
Leaving them out of account, we may say that in general, 
whenever the guardian spirit takes the form of an animal, 
the conduct of the votary towards his patron strongly 
resembles the conduct of a man towards his clan totem. 

2. Some of the guardian spirits consist not of whole 
animals but of parts of animals; and in such cases the 
votary Is only bound to abstain from eating a particular part 
of the creature, while he is free to partake of all the rest.' 
This is a point! of resemblance betw'een guardian spirits and 
those clan totems which I have called split totems ; and 
it seems not improbable that the same motive which has led 
men to split their animal totem has led them also to split their 
animal guardian spirit, whenever the animal was good to eat.^ 

3 - In many cases a man is believed to acquire the qualities 
of his guardian spirit. For example, if it runs or flies 
quickly, so can he; if it is far-sighted, so is he ; if it is 
impenetrable, he is invulnerable ; if it is fierce and warlike, 
he is the same.* We have seen that among some peoples 
men are supposed to be endowed with the physical and 
mental qualities of their clan totems.'* In this respect, 
therefore, the guardian spirit again resembles the clan totem. 

4. Amongst the Central American Indians and to some 
extent among the Shuswaps the guardian spirit appears to 
i'artake of the nature of an external soul, the man and his 
guardian being united by such a bond of sympathy that the 
death of the one entails the death of the other.® Traces of 
similar beliefs with regard to clan totems have met us 
among the tribes of Central Australia and the Siena of the 
Ivory Coast.® This is another link between the guardian 
spirit and the clan totem. 
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* See above, pp. 376, 412, 417, 427. 
^ As to split totems see above, pp. 
57 , 100; vol. i. pp. 10, II, 14; vol. 
PP* 536 sq, 

^ See above, pp. 385, 386 sq,, 400, 
4 ^ 7 , 426. 


* See above, pp. 55 sq. \ vol. ii. 
pp. 8 sq. 


See above, pp. 428, 443 sqq. 

® See above, vol. i. pp. 124-130, 
v6l. ii. pp. 551 sqq^ 
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5. Amongst several tribes oi North-West America the 
guardian spirit which has been acquired by a father is 
transmitted by him to his children ; in other words, it has 
become hereditary in the male line.' Now vvhen guardian 
spirits in the form of animals have become hereditary, it is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish them from the totems of families or clans. 

6. But while there are many points of resemblance 
between the guardian spirit and the clan totem, there are 
also some points of difference. Apart from the important 
and obvious difference in the modes of acquisition, the 
one being usually obtained by the person in a dream, the 
other inherited from his father or mother, we can hardly fail 
to note the much more deeply religious character of the 
guardian spirit Putting aside differences of detail, such as 
necessarily occur in an institution spread over so very wide 
an area, we gather that on the whole the guardian spirit is 
more or less clearly distinguished from its material embodi¬ 
ment, whether that is an animal, a plant, a stone, a weapon, 
or what not; and that to this spirit the man turns with 
confidence in time of trouble, praying to it to help him and 
sacrificing his property and even his own flesh and blood to 
it in order to secure its favour. This is very different from 
totemism in the strict sense of the word. In spite of the loose 
modes of speech in which many writers indulge on this subject 
totemism is not properly a religion at all; totems are not 
viewed as higher powers whose favour has to be wooed by 
prayer and sacrifice. On the contrary they are regarded as 
material, not spiritual; as the brothers or sisters, not the 
lords and masters, of men and women ; and far from 
supplicating their good graces, men sometimes compel them 
by magic ceremonies to multiply and be killed for the 
support of the community. Thus a wide gulf divides the 
guardian spirit from the clan totem with the guardian 
spirit we have passed from magic to religion. 

Both the mode and the time of acquiring a guardian 


• See above, pp. 408, 412, 414 

424 .f/., 434 * , ^ 

When 1 first published Totemis^n 
in 1887 I made the mistake of regard¬ 
ing totemism, in one of its aspects, as a 
system of religion. See above, vol. i. pp. 
4 sqq. Moreover, I failed to discern 


the fundamental difference of principle 
between magic and religion. It was 
the epoch-making researches of Spencer 
and ( 4 illen in Central Australia which 
first revealed the important part played 
by magic in totemism. Compare vol. 

i. pp. 105, 116-I18. 
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spirit are remarkable. The mode is usually the vision of a 
fancy distempered by hunger, solitude, and exposure, the pro¬ 
duct ol a sick mind in a sick body. The time is commonly 
the arrival of puberty, that mysterious season big with so many 
far-reaching consequences, when the vital principle in the 
individual is for the first time ripe for reproducing itself, when 
the glimmering light of life, the .smouldering torch, is fanned 
into a glow, ready to be handed on to the next in that long 
chain of runners which stretches back into the darkness of 
an immeasurable past and forward into the darkness of an 
immeasurable future. No wonder that to the savage, whose 
ignorance on this profound subject is hardly deeper than our 
own, the attainment of manhood and womanhood should be 
fraught with a strange significance ; no wonder that he should 
deem it to be encompassed by snares and pitfalls innumerable, 
and should seek in his simple fashion to keep his feet from falling 
into them by means of many quaint rites and curious observ¬ 
ances, of which we have not as yet succeeded in fathoming the 
meaning. Among the.sc rites and observances not the least 
quaint and curious is the acquisition of a guardian spirit in 
dreams. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out what an immense 
source of confidence and strength this faith in guardian spirits 
must be to its votaries.^ To take a simple example, it 
seems to be a common article of belief that by the acquisi¬ 
tion of a guardian spirit a man becomes invulnerable.’ 
Consider how such a belief, firmly held, must animate 
men in battle, how it might nerve even a coward to 
deeds of heroism. We may surmi.se that this superstition 
accounts for part at least of the dauntless courage with 
which man)/ savages have faced European troops armed 
with the most deadly weapons of precision. It is possible 
that thousands of the dervishes who within our own life¬ 
time have hurled themselves with magnificent bravery on 
the serried fire-vomiting British squares in Africa and India 
have gone to their death, not merely with visions of Paradise 
opening to their eyes above the bayonets and the smoke, but 
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^ ^ Compare Dr. A. C. Iladdon, in 
Aeport oj the British Association ^ 
Belfast, 1902, p. 743. 


- See above, pp. 385, 386 sq.^ 417 
sg,, 422, 435. 
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in the firm persuasion that they were in possession of infallible 
talismans which tendered their bodies impenetrable to lead 
and steel. To a fighting race such a creed may be of 
priceless value; it may convert them into a nation oi con¬ 
querors. Yet superstition i.s a two-edged weapon which as 
often cuts the iiand that wields it as the head against which 
it is swung. The blind courage with which it inspires 
its partisans may lead them to death as easily as to victory ; 
instead of destroying other.s they may themselves be destroyed. 

But while the faith in personal guardian spirits is 
unquestionably a spring of confidence and courage to the 
individual, it has its inconveniences and even dangers to 
society. For it tends to make each man a tower of strength 
to him.self and therefore independent of his fellovv^s; it 
loosens the social bonds and dissolves the community into 
its elements. The disintegrating tendency of a religion 
which exalted the salvation of the individual above the 
welfare of the state was one of the main forces which 
brought about the disruption of the Roman empire.' Yet 
some of the savages with whom we are concerned have to a 
certain extent ingeniously contrived to obviate the danger 
arising from the selfish nature of personal guardian spirits ; 
for they have united all persons who have the same 
guardian spirit in a sacred league or a.ssociation, thus 
combining the advantages of individualism with the benefits 
of society. These sacred associations or secret societies 
will be considered in the following chapters. 

Another observation suggested by our review of guardian 
spirits among the American Indians is that in many 
tribes the process by which a man becomes a shaman 
or medicine-man is practically the same as that by which 
common people acquire their guardian spirits. I'rom this 
it seems to follow that in some communities shamans or 
medicine-men differed originally rather in degree than in 
kind from their fellows ; they did not form a separate class 
or profession, but merely claimed to possess in a fuller 
measure than others that spiritual power to which eveiy 
adult fancied himself capable of attaining. 

I I have explained this more fully elsewhere [Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 2^0 
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ambition. 


urther, it is worth while remarking that the implicit The 
faith which savages repose in the alleged dreams of others 
as well as in their own must place an instrument of savages 
incalculable power in the hands, not only of crack-brained 
visionaries, but also of coohhcaded, ambitious, and unscrupuh dreams of 
ous schemers. Such men have only to disguise their own 
artful machinations under the specious form of revelations powerful 
received in visions to have them accepted and put into 
practice by their simple-minded fellows. We can scarcely 
doubt that in savage communities many men have risen to ^ 
the highest positions of influence and authorit)^ by adroitly 
playing on the superstitious faith of the multitude in the 
truth of dreams. 

If, reviewing all the facts, we ask how toternism and the The 
faitli in guardian spirits are related to each other, the answer 
will largely depend on the view we take of the origin relation 
of both. If the origin of toternism is to be sought, as I gf/ardtan 
incline to believe, in a crude attempt to explain the mystery spirits and 
of conception and childbirth, and if the origin of the faith uirn”'* 
in guardian spirits is to be sought in dreams and the vagaries largely on 
of a disordered fancy, it might seem at first sight that thcweiRkrof 
two things, to wit, totems and guardian spirits, are distinct, 
and that, however much their fully developed forms resemble is possible' 
each other, they ought not to be confounded. Yet it 

. as4 well as 

deserves to be borne in mind that conceptional toternism guardian 
itself, like the system of guardian spirits, may be in large 

measure a product of dreams ; or, to be more explicit, we ongi^ated 

may suppose that a pregnant w^oman often judges of the . 

nature of the creature which has entered into her womb, 
not merely by what she has seen or heard in her waking 
hours, but also by the visions of sleep, and that she may 
determine her child^s totem accordingly ; in short, under a 
system of conceptional toternism a child\s totem may 

frequently be the thing of which its mother dreamed at 

the time when she first felt her womb quickened. If that 
were so, it would clearly forge another and a strong link in 
the chain of evidence which binds the totem to the guardian 
spirit, since a maifs guardian spirit is commonly the thing 
of which he dreamed at puberty. In point of fact, it would 
seem that women often give the rein to superstitious fancies 
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about their offspriug in consequence of dreams which they 
had during their pregnancy.^ Whatever may be thought 
of this hypothesis, the re.semblances between totems and 
guardiaiv spirits are unquestionably both many and clo.se ; 
and w'hen guardian spirits are hereditary in a family, it 
becomes difficult to distingxnsh them from totems. 

Nevertheless, so long as the relation between totems 
and guardian spirits is still to some extent obscure, as it 
admittedly i‘5, we shall do better not to prejudge the question 
of their affinity by applying to both of them the generic 
name of totem. As I am re.sponsible, I believe, for that 
application, it is incumbent on me provi.sionally to withdraw 
the expression “ individual totem a.s a term for the guardian 
spirits of individuals, and to express the regret v'hich I 
feel at having too hastily assumed the tw^o things to be 
different species of a common genu.s. If future re.5earch 
should establish the lirik, at present doubtful, between the 
two, it will'be easy to reinstate the expression individual 
totem or ** personal totem ''' as an alternative name for the 
guardian spirits of individuals. 

For a similar reason it is desirable to find another name 
for what I have called the “sex totembecause the 
connection betw'een the “ sex totem ” and the clan totem 
is still more obscure than the connection between the clan 
totem and the guardian spirit. Dr. A. C. Haddon has 
proposed to substitute the expression “ animal brethren ” 
for “ sex totem.'’But the propo.sed term would not be 
distinctive, because it would apply equally to the clan totems in 
all the cases where the totems are animals. Until a better 
term has been found, the expression “ sex totem may be 
allowed to pass muster, and no very .serious harm is likely to 
follow from its temporary retention, since the customs and 
beliefs to which it applies are apparently restricted to a 
comparatively small area in South-East Australia. Perhaps 
the phrase “ sex patron ” might be preferable. 


^ See .some evidence in vny IdmiSf 
Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 71 
sg(/. No doubt it wouki be easy to col¬ 


lect many more in.stancesofsuchfancieiJ. 

- }iepi>rt of ihe British Assodaiioit, 
Bri-stol, 1902, pp. 744 sq. 








CHAPTER XIX 


SECRET SOCIETIES AMONG THE INDIANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

§ I. Secret Societies in General 

In many tribes of North American Indians there exist ReUgious 
certain religious associations, dancing bands, or secret 
societies, as they may be variously called, which present dancing 
some points of resembkince to totemic clans, though they 
differ from them in at least one fundamental respect, in as societies 
much as they are not necessarily, like totemic clans, groups of 
kinsfolk, each member of which is born into his respective American 
group, but corporations composed of members who have ’ 
voluntarily joined their respective bodies at some time in their 
life, and who need not be blood relations one to the other. 

1 have already called attention to these sacred associations in 
America and have briefly characterised them.^ They belong 
to a class of secret or religious societies which meet us 
among many savage races in man)r parts of the world, and 
which are especially prevalent in Melanesia and West 
Africa. The whole subject of these associations has lately 
been discussed by Professor Hutton Webster in an able 
and erudite treatise.*^' From a comprehensive survey of Theory 
the institution he infers that such societies, with the sacred 
dances or dramas which form the main part of their ritual, have been 
have been developed out of those rites of initiation, which 
in many savage communities young people of both sexes toten 


^ Vol, i. pp. 46 $q. 

^ Primitive Secret Societies ^ a Study 


einic 

clans. 


Hutton Webster, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology' in the 
University of Nebraska (New York, 
in Early Folitics and Religion^ by 1908). 
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are obliged to submit to before they are allowed to marry ; 
and these rites of initiation themselves he would deduce 
from the structure and functions of totemic clans. However 
rites of initiation on the one hand and secret societies on the 
other may have originated, and however they may be related 
to each other, certain it is that both are found flourishing 
among totemic peoples, rites of initiation conspicuously 
among the totemic tribes of x\ustralia, secret societies 
among the totemic tribes of North America, The coincicb 
ence suggests a natural, though not a necessary, inference 
that both institutions are intimatel}’' connected with toternisni. 
The exact nature of these connections has not yet been 
fully explained; and while the researches of Professor 
Webster have certainly thrown light on the relation ot 
totemism to secret societies, the more fundamental question 
of the relation of totemism to rites of initiation remains very 
obscure. I have not attempted to deal with it in this work. 
A separate treatise would be required to discuss it. Indeed 
so long, as we are still in the dark as to the exact meaning 
of most of these initiatory rites, for example the rite of 
circumcision and kindred mutilations,^ it would obviously 
be vain to expect that we should understand how they are 
related to totemism. A comprehensive investigation of the 
ceremonies observed by both sexes, especial the males, at 
puberty is needed to supply a large gap in the science of 
primitive man. 

If, after passing over in silence the secret societies of 
Melanesia and West Africa, I now propose to give some 
account of the similar societies in North America, it is because 
the relation of the institution to totemism in that continent 
is, or seems to be, a good deal clearer than In Melanesia and 
Africa. Indeed it might speciously be held that in America 
we possess in the system of guardian spirits a connecting 
link between totemism and secret societies which is either 
absent or not so conspicuous elsewhei'e. Whether such a 
view will ultimately prove to be well founded or not, it has, 
in the present state of our knowledge, a sufficient degree of 

^ I have hazarded a suggestion on view, November 1904* PP* 204-218), 
this subject clsewlicre (“The Origin but I attach little weight to my coii- 
of Circvimcision,” The Independent Re- jecture. 
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usibility to warrant me in taking some notice of the 
sacred associations, dancing bands, or secret societies of the 
North American Indians. But as the relation of these 
bodies to totemism is admittedly problematical and at best 
indirect, I shall not attempt a complete survey of them, but 
shall content myself with illustrating their nature by typical 
examples. The prevalence of secret societies or dancing 
bands is well attested among tribes of the great Siouan and 
Algonkin stocks in the heart of North America, among the 
1 ueblo Indians of the South-West, and again among the 
tribes of the North-West Pacific coast. Further, they exist 
among some of the Californian Indian.s, who lack the 
organisation in totemic clans. I have already given some 
account of the sacred associations of the Pueblo Indians 
it remains to do the same for the other tribe.s. As it is 
desirable to adopt a uniform terminology, I shall call these 
bodies secret societies, though the description is not so 
strictly applicable to them as to the similar as.sociations in 
Melanesia and Africa, where a much greater degree of 
mystery shrouds their doings than in North America. 
Indeed among the American Indians no secret is made of 
the society to which a man belongs, and the mummeries of 
the members are often, perhaps generally, a public pageant 
at which the whole tribe may assist as spectators. Sacred 
or religious associations might be a more exact description 
of these corporations in North America. Yet for the sake 
of recalling their essential relation to similar, though more 
secret, bodies elsewhere, the general designation of .secret 
societies may be retained. 
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§ 2. Secret Societies among the Siotiati or Dacotan Indians 

“Among the Siouan family of Indian.s,” .says Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, “ there are societies, religious in character, which 
are distinguished by the name of some animal. Each 
society has a ritual composed of chants and .songs to be suiig 
during different parts of the ceremonies, having words 
describing in simple and direct terms the act which 
accompanies the music. These musical rituals, it is often 

^ See above, pp. 229 sqq. 
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claimed, have been received in a mysterious or supernatural 
manner, and are therefore regarded as possessing a religious 
power. . . . Some societies admit women to membership, 
through their own visions, or occasionally by those of their 
husbands, but more generally by means of the visions of 
male relatives. . . . Membership in these societies is not 
confined to any particular gens, or grouping of gentes, but 
depends upon supernatural indications over which the 
individual has ho control. The animal which appears to a 
man in a vision during his religious fasting determine.s 
to which society he must belong.” ^ And elsewhere Miss 
Fletcher tells us that the structure of these religious societies 
“ was based upon the grouping together of men who had 
received similar visions. Those who had seen the Bear 
made up the. Bear society ; those to whom the Thunder or 
Water beings had come formed the Thunder or the Pebble 
society. The membership came from every kinship group^ 
in the trifee, blood relationship was ignored, the bond ol 
union being a common right in a common vision. These 
brotherhoods gradually developed a classified membership 
with initiatory rites, rituals, and officials set apart to conduct 
the ceremonials.”" 

Of these two accounts the second implicitly corrects a 
somewhat too sweeping statement made in the first. Ihe 
secret societies of the American .Indians are commonly, but 
not always, designated by the names of animals; for being 
based on visions or hallucinations and named after the 
things which have appeared, or are alleged to have 
appeared, to visionaries in an abnormal .state of mind, their 
names and their mysteries may be just as varied as the 
fancies of a famished and superstitious savage. In this 
respect the mysteries of tlie societies resemble the guardian 
spirits of individuals, and the reason for the resemblance is 
manifest; both are figments of dreams. 

p*or example, among the Dacotas there is a Society o 


> Miss Alice C. Kletcher, “Elk 
Mystery of the Ogallala Kioux,” in 
Ann, Kept. Peabody Museum, 1884, 
pp. 276, 277, quoted by the Kev. J. 
Owen Dorsey, “A Study of Siouan 
Cults,” Eleventh Annuql Report of the 


Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 

1894), p.'497* , , 

^ Miss Alice C. Fletcher, The Im¬ 
port of the 'Totem, a Study from thr 
Omaha Tribe (Salem, Mass., i 897 )r 
p. 7. 
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Dacoias. 


[{/ho have Visions or Revelations from Ghosts; the The Ghost 
of the society can draw pictures of ghosts with 
impunity and they, or some of them, have th? features society 
of their faces drawn awry by ghosts. Again, there is a 
Dacotan Society of Those who have Revelations from the 
Buffalo. A member of the society has been known to have 
visions of buffaloes and to decorate himself accordingly, 
putting cockleburs in his hair or a little red hoop on his 
head, just as he saw the buffalo in his dream adorned with 
cockleburs or a little red hoop. Again, there is a Dacotan 
Society of Those who have Revelations from Goats. Goats are 
very mysterious, because they walk on cliffs and other high 
places without falling down. Hence people who dream of 
goats or have revelations from them imitate the actions of 
the animals, scrambling up and down steep places where 
other people would break their necks, and leaving no mark 
behind them.^ 

The Oraahas, a tribe of the Siouan or Dacdtan stock, societie.s of 
had also their Society of Those who have Supernatura^y^i^jj!^'"’ 
Communications with Ghosts. The persons so favoured OrMy 
called themselves Ghosts, and when they danced they jior.sJs, 
painted their bodies grey, no doubt in imitation of ghosts.'^ 

There is another Omaha Society of Those who have ouper- among 
natural Communications with Wolves. Members of 
society in dancing wear wolf skins and mimick the actions 
of wolves.^ Similarly members of the Society of Those who The 
have Supernatural Communications with Grizzly Bears dance dance, 
in imitation of grizzly bears and wear skins of grizzly bears 
or necklaces of their claws."^ So members of the Omaha 
Society of Those who have Supernatural Communications 
with Horses mimick the gait and actions of horses in their 
dance, and they wear horses’ mains round their necks and 
horses’ tails sticking out stiffly behind.^ Similarly members 
of the Omaha Society of Those who have Supernatural 
Communications with Buffaloes pranced about in the character 
of bufihiloes with the skin and horns of the animal’s head on 
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^ Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A .Study 
of Siouan Cults ,Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1894), pp. 497 sq. 

^ Id^ “Omaha Sociology,” Third 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Etkno- ^ 
logy (Washington, 1884), p. 353. 

3 /d.f op. cit. pp. 348 sq. 

Id., op. cit. p. 349. 

Id., op, cit. p. 348. 
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their own heads ati^d the tails fastened to their belts. 
According to one account, when the corn was withering 
through long drought the members of the Buifalo Society 
used to come to the rescue by making rain. This they did 
by dancing round a vessel full of water and spurting the 
water into the air in imitation of rain ; then they upset the 
vessel, spilt the water on the ground, and falling down lapped 
it up, bemiring their faces in the act^ Again, the Omahas 
had an order or society of Thunder shamans composed of 
such as had dreams or visions of the Thunder-being, the 
Sun, Moon, or other celestial phenomena.^ But the principal 
society of the Omahas bore the name of Wadckay the 
meaning of which appears to be uncertain. Under other 
names the society seems to have existed in other tribes, 
including the Dacotas, the Winnebagoes, and the O jib ways 
or Chippewas. The society danced in the spring of the 
year, beginning on a fine day when the grass w\is about six 
inches high. It is said, though it is also denied, that lewd 
rites formed part of this vernal dance, and our informant, the 
Rev. J.' Owen Dorsey, thought that the report was confirmed 
by the Ponka phrase, “ My little sister (or my female friend), 
grass abounds. Let us delight in each other.'^ If he is 
right in this view, we may conjecture that the rites, like 
those of the King and Queen of May among ourselves, were 
originally intended to promote the growth of vegetation by 
sympathetic magic. In the dance the dancers carried bags 
made of the skins of otters or other animals, and some of 
them mimicked the cry of the otter or that of the flying 
squirrel by means of a whistle. With these bags they 
pretended to shoot at each other.'^ 

This pretence of shooting at each other introduces us to 

Bufftilo Society ; to the Indian fancy 
the buffalo rolling in tlie wet mud 
might seem to be calling for rain, 

/d. “A Study of Siouan Cults,” 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washingtoii, 1894), p. 
395 - 

3 Id. “Omaha Sociology,’’ Third 
Annual Report of the Btireau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1S84), pp. 
342-346. 


* Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha 
Sociology,” Third Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1884), pp. 347 sq. I do not 
know whether the American buffalo 
(bison), like the Indian buffalo, loved 
to wallow in mud ; if it did, we could 
understand why members of the Buffalo 
Society grovelled in the mire at this 
ceremony. The same habit of the 
animal might also explain why the duty 
of making rain fell to the lot of the 
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remarkable feature in this society, namely, the power 
of death and of resurrection claimed by the members. On 
this subject I will quote the testimony of an experienced 
missionary, Dr. S, R. Riggs, who laboured long among the 
Dacotas arid has bequeathed to us valuable works on these 
Indians, The Wakan VVactpi or Mystery Dance of the 
Dacotas is the equivalent of the Wacteka Society of the 
Omahas, On this subject Dr. Riggs says : “ This is a secret 
organization, which is entered through mysterious death and 
mysterious resurrection. As it appears to have been con¬ 
fined mainly to the eastern portion of the Dakota Nation, it 
is supposed to have been derived from some other Indians 
at no very remote date. The Dakota themselves, however, 
claim that it was communicated to them by the great 
Unktehi or god of the waters. It is a form of religion 
which has doubtless largely supplanted older forms of 
worship. The badge of the order is the wakan sack, or sack 
of mystery. The great water god ordained that this should 
be the skin of the otter, raccoon, weasel, squirrel, loon, or a 
sjDecies of fish and of snakes. It should contain foifr kinds 
of medicine and represent fowls, quadrupeds, herbs, and 
trees. Thus grass roots, the bark of tree roots, swan's 
down, and buffalo hair are the symbols which are carefully 
preserved in the medicine sack. . . . After the proper 
instruction in the mysteries, the neophyte practiced watch¬ 
ings and fastings and was purified for four successive days 
by the vapor bath. Then came the great day of initiation. 
The ceremonies were public. A great deal of cooked 
provisions was prepared. At the sacred dance which I 
witnessed four decades ago, there were half a dozen large 
kettles of meat. The arrangements for the dance consisted 
of a large tent at one end, whose open front was extended 
by other tents stretched along the sides, making an oblong 
with the outer end open. Along the sides of this incloslire 
sat the members, perhaps a hundred in number, each one 
having his or her ‘sack of mystery.’ At a given signal 
from the officiatin 
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.1^ men, all arose and danced inward 
until they became a solid mass, when the process was 
reversed and all returned to their seats. Near the close of 
the performance those who were to be initiated w^ere shot by 
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the * sacks of mystery,’ and falling down they were covered 
with blankets. Then the mysterious bean or shell which 
they claimed had produced death, was extracted by the 
same mysterious power of the sack of mystery, and the 
persons were restored to a new life. But this new life came 
only after the throes and the bitterness of death. Then he 
has a ‘ sack ’ given him, and is thenceforth a member of the 
order of the sacred mysteries.” ^ 

The earliest account of a ceremony of this kind with 
which I am acquainted is that of Captain J. Carver, who 
travelled in the region of the great lakes between 1766 and 
1768. Amongst the Naudowessies, a Siouan or Dacotan 
tribe, he witnessed the initiation of a candidate into the 
Wakon-Kitchewah or Friendly .Society of the Spirit, which 
apparently answered to the Wacicka of the Omahas and 
the Wakan Wacipi of the Dacotas. At the ceremony the 
oTr^pilu’^ officiating priest told the candidate “ that he himself was 
which kills now agitated by the same spirit which he should in a few 
moments communicate to him ; that it would strike him 
dead, but that he would instantly be restored again to life; 
to this he added, that the communication, however terrifying, 
was a necessary introduction to the advantages enjoyed by 
the community into which he was on the point of being 
admitted. As he spoke this, he appeared to be greatly 
agitated ; till at last his emotions became so violent, that 
his countenance was distorted, and his whole frame con- 
Sinmiated vulscd. At this juncture he threw something that appeared 
thTnovfce. shape and colour like a small bean, at the young 

man, which seemed to enter his mouth, and he instantly fell 
as motionless as if he had been shot. The chief that was 
placed behind him received him in his arms, and, by the 
assistance of the other two, laid him on the ground to all 
appearance bereft of life. 

Having done this, they immediately began to rub his 
limbs, and to strike him on the back, giving him such blows, 
as seemed more calculated to still the quick, than to raise 
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was that the chief had thrown at him, but which on the 
closest inspection I had not perceived to enter it, he soon 
after appeared to be tolerably recovered. 

“ This part of the ceremony being happily effected, the 'the novice 
officiating chiefs disrobed him of the cloathes he had usually 
worn, and put on him a set of apparel entirely neW. When garments, 
he was dressed, the speaker once more took him by the 
hand, and presented him to the society as a regular and 
thoroughly initiated member, exhorting them, at the same 
time, to give him such necessary assistance as, being a 
young member, he might stand in need of. He then also 
charged the newly elected brother to receive with humility, 
and to follow with punctuality the advice of his elder 
brethren. All those who had been admitted within the 
rails, now formed a circle around their new brother, and the 
music striking up, the great chief sung a song, celebrating as 
usual their martial exploits. . . . 

‘‘The whole assembly were by this time united, and the The dance 
dance began ; several singers assisted the music with their 
voices, and the women joining in the chorus at certain ; 
intervals, they produced together a not unpleasing but .^^kming 
savage harmony. Ihis was one of the most agreeable 
entertainments I saw whilst I was among them. I could mgThf 
not help laughing at a singular childish custom I observed 
they introduced into this dance, and which was the only 
one that had the least appearance of conjuration. Most of 
the members carried in their hands an otter or martin’s skin, 
which being taken whole from the body, and filled with 
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wind, on being compressed made a squeaking noise through 
a small piece of wood organically formed and fixed in its 
mouth. When this instrument was pre.sented to the face of 
any of the company, and the sound emitted, the person 
receiving it instantly fell down to appearance dead. Some¬ 
times two or three, both men and women, were on the 
ground together ; but immediately recovering, they rose up 
and joined again in the dance. This seemed to afford even 
the chiefs themselves infinite diversion. I afterwards learned 
that these were their Dei Penates or Household Gods. 
After some hours spent in this manner the feast began ; the 
dishes being brought near me, I perceived that they consisted 
of dog’s flesh ; and I was informed that at all their public 
ffrand feasts they never made use of any other kind of 
food.” ’ 

In the ceremonies here described by Carver the presenta¬ 
tion of a squeaking skin at the dancers and their consequent 
simulation of death were clearly intended to illustrate the 
magical power of the medicine-bag to kill and to make alive 
again. ' If there could be any doubt as to this interpretation 
of the rite, it would be removed by the following account ol 
a medicine feast held among the Winnebagoes, another 
Indian tribe of the Siou.an or Dacotan stock. 1 he 
informant, Mr. J. E. Fletcher, was Indian Sub-agent at 
Turkey River. He says ;— 

“ This feast is an ancient custom or ceremony ; it is 
accompanied with dancing, and is sometimes called the 
medicine dance. The members or communicants of this 
feast constitute a society having secrets known only to the 
initiated. . . . They have no regular or stated times tor 
holding this feast; and all the members do not attend at 
the same time, but only such as are invited by the rnasmr 
of the feast. Persons desirous of joining this society will, 
in some cases, use the most rigid economy for years, to 
enable them to lay up goods to pay the initiating fee. This 
fee is not fixed at any stipulated amount; those who join 
pay according to their ability. . . . When one or more 
pensons make application to join the society, preparations 
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for a feast and dance, which is held in an arched 
lod^or bower, constructed of poles, and covered with tent- 
cloth and other materials. The size of the bower is made 
to conform to the number of persons to be invited, and this 
number depends much on the ability of the person who 
makes the feast. The width of a bower is about sixteen 
feet, the length varying from ten to seventy-five yards. 
The members of the society sit on each side of the bower, 
the centre being reserved for dancing. Candidates for 
admission into this society are required to fast three days 
previous to being initiated. At some period during this 
fast they are taken by the old medicine men to some 
secluded secret spot, and instructed in the doctrines and 
mysteries of the society; and it is said that the candidates 
are during this fast subjected to a severe sweating process, by 
covering them with biankets, and steaming them with herbs ; 
the truth of this saying is not here vouched for, but the 
appearance of the candidate, when brought forward to be 
initiated in public, corroborates it 

“ The public ceremony of initiation usually takes place 
about 11 o’clock, A.M. The public exercises of dancing, 
singing, praying, and exhorting, which precede the initiations, 
commence the previous morning. Before the candidates 
are brought forward, the ground through the centre of the 
bower is carpeted with blankets and broadcloth laid over 
the blankets. The candidates are then led forward and 
placed on their knees upon the carpet, near one end of the 
bower, and facing the opposite end. Some eight or ten 
medicine men then march in single file round the bower 
with their medical bags in their hands. Each time they 
perform the circuit they halt, and one of them makes a 
short address : this is repeated until all have spoken. They 
then form a circle and lay their medicine bags on the carpet 
before them. Then they commence retching and making 
efforts to vomit ; bending^over until their heads come nearly 
in contact with their medicine bags, on which they vomit, or 
deposit from their mouth a small white sea-shell about the 
size of a bean ; this they call the medicine-stone, and claim 
that it is carried in the stomach and vomited up on these 
occasions. These stones they put in the mouth of their 
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medicine bags, and take up their position at the end of the 
bower opposite to and facing the candidates. They then 
advance m line, as many ahreast as there are candidates , 
holding their medicine bags before them with both hands, 
they dance forward slowly at first, and uttering low guttural 
sounds as they approach the candidates, their step and voice 
increasing in energy, until with a violent ‘ Ough! ’ they 
thrust their medicine bags at their breasts. Instantly, as 
if struck with an electric shock, the candidates fall prostrate 
on their faces—their limbs extended—their muscles rigid 
and quivering in every fibre. Blankets are now thrown 
over them, and they are suffered to lie thus a few moments ; 
as soon as they show signs of recovering from the shock, 
they are assisted to their feet and led forward. Medicine 
bags are then put in their hands, and medicine stones in 
their mouths; they are now medicine men or women, as 
the case may be, in full communion and fellowship. The 
new meiiiters, in company with the old, now go round the 
bower in single file, knocking down members promiscuously 
by thrusting their medicine bags at them.” ^ 

From these accounts it would seem that the instrument 
of death and resurrection is a small white shell, which 
initiated men are supposed to have in their bodies, and 
which being projected into the body of another person first 
kills him and then restores him to life. This is confirmed 
by the Dacotan legend of the origin of the medicine-bag ; 
for it is .said that Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters, 
“ produced myriads of little shells, whose virtue is to restore 
life to those who have been slain by the medicine-bag. 
Having taken this precaution, the god chose four other 
candidates and repeated the experiment of initiation with 
success, for after killing them with the bag he immediately 
resu.scitated them by throwing one of the shells into their 
vital parts, while he chanted certain words assuring them 
that it was only sport and biddiiTg them rise to their feet. 
That is why to this day every initiated Dacota has one of 
these shells in his body.” Hence at the initiation ceremony, 
after feigning to be killed by the medicine-bag and to come 
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again, the candidate “ convulsed, strangling, struggling, 
and agonizing, heaves up the shell which falls from his mouth 
on a sack placed in readiness to receive it.” ^ To the same 
effect we are told that in the Otter Dancing Society of the 
VVinnebagoes, which appears to be only another name for their 
Medicine Society as described by Mr. J. E. Fletcher, “the 
members of this order shot at one another with their otter- 
skin bags, as has been the custom in the Wacicka dancing 
society of the Omaha. Some have said that they waved 
their otter-skin bags around in order to infuse the spirit of 
the otter into a bead in its mouth, and that it was by the 
spirit of the otter that they knocked one another down. 

Each one who practised this dance professed to keep some 
small round object in his breast to cough it up before or 
during the dance, and to use it for shooting one of his 
companions in the neck. He who was thus shot did in 
turn cough up the mysterious object, and at the end of the 
dance each member swallowed his own shell or pebble.” ^ 

In the following account of the Dacota “clans,” it; seems Philander 
clear that the so-called “clans” are religious associations 
or secret societies of the kind with which wc are here con- "dans” 
cerned. The writer was a Mr. Philander Prescott, formerly reiigTous^ 
United States Interpreter at St. Peters. Pie .says : — societies 

“ As for clans, there are many, and there are secret Dacotas.^^ 
badges. All that can be noticed, as to clans, is, that all 
those that use the same roots for medicines constitute a 
clan. These clans are secretly formed. It is through the 
great medicine-dance, that a man or a woman gets initiated 
into these clans. Although they all join in one general 
dance, still the use, properties, etc., of the medicine that 
each clan uses is kept entirely secret from each other. 

They use many roots of which they know not the properties 
themselves; and many of them have little if any medicinal 
properties in them. These clans keep up constant feuds 
with each other; for each clan supposes that the other 
possesses supernatural powers, and can cause the death of 

J* G. II. I’ond, “Dakota Super- Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study 

stitivms,” Collectimis oj the Minnesota of Siouan Cults/’ Eleventk Annual 
Historical Society for the year iSby Report of the Bweau of Ethnology 
(Saint Paul, 1867), quoted in 7 'he (Washington, 1894), p. 429. 

Golden Bought Second Edition, iii, 433. 
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any person, although he may be living at a remote distance 
from it. These clans have been kept up from time im¬ 
memorial, and are the cause of mo.st of the bloodshed 
among the Sioux, If a person dies, it is laid on some 
one of a different clan ; and from that time, revenge is 
sought by the relations of the deceased, and all the super¬ 
natural powers are set to work to destroy the supposed 
offender. If this fails, then medicine is tried ; and if that 
does not succeed, then the more destructive weapons, such 
as the knife, axe, or gun, are made use of, and often prove 
effectual.’^ ^ “ The men, when initiated into the great 

medicine-dance and clan, have some animate object of 
veneration, which they hold to as sacred through life. 
Whatever it may be, they cannot or dare not kill it, or 
eat any part of the flesh thereof. Some fix on a wolf, 
some a bear, some a deer, a buffalo, an otter; others 
different kinds of birds, or different parts of animals ; some 
will not bat the tail or rump-piece, others the head, the 
liver, c^nd so on. Some will not eat the right wing, some 
the left, of a bird ; the women also are prohibited from 
eating many of the parts of the animal that are forbidden. 
When they enter into the clan, any person that breaks any 
of these rules, by eating anything forbidden, brings upon 
himself trouble of some kind. The offence is the .same, 
even if accidentally committed. If an Indian has bad luck 
in hunting, he at once says some one has been breaking 
their laws, either by eating some parts of the animal for¬ 
bidden, or they have stepped over it, or on it, particularly 
a woman ; if she steps over any of the things held 
sacred, a great trouble is soon expected in the family ; 
therefore precaution is taken, as soon as possible to appease 
the animal held in veneration, for they think that diseases 
arise from some animal entering in spirit into their sy.stern, 
which kills them.” ^ 


Amongst the Man dans, another Indian tribe of the 
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touan or Dacotan stock, all the men were divided according 
to their age into six classes or societies, each distinguished 
from the other by badges and by the code of rules which 
they observed. Each society had its dance and accom¬ 
panying song, and though the dances were on the whole 
similar in all the classes, the songs differed. The six 
societies or classes, according to the Prince of Wied, were 
these:— 

1. The Mad Bogs^ or The Dogs whose Name is 
Unknaivn, These consisted of lads from the age of ten 
to fifteen years. They wore a war-pipe iihkoschkci) made 
of the wing-bone of the wild goose. In dancing, three of 
them had a long and broact piece of red' cloth hanging 
down behind them from the neck to the ground. When 
boys wished to join the society in order to become men, 
they applied to members of the society, addressed them as 
“ Fathers,” and purchased the privilege of joining the society 
b)'’ presents of blankets, powder, lead, horses^ or other 
property, which their fathers paid for them. 

2. The Crows or Ravens. —These were young men from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age. Members of this society 
wore raven feathers on their heads and a double war-pipe, 
composed of two wing-bones of a wild goose fastened 
together. Entrance into this society was also obtained 
purchase. The purchasers had to give a feast lasting forty 
nights in the rr.\edicine-hut,and during all that time they had to 
place their wives at the disposal of the members of the society. 

3. The Soldiers. —These were the most distinguished 
warriors. They wore a large pipe made of the wing-bone 
of a crane, and in the dance they painted the upper part of 
their faces red and the lower part black. They formed a 
kind of police, and the conduct of all important affairs, such 
as migrations, buffalo-hunting, and so forth, was entrusted to 
them. 

4. The Dogs. —These wore in the dance a great hat of 
various colours, with many feathers of the raven, magpie, 
and horn-owl attached to it; also they carried a great war- 
pipe made of tl>c wing-bone of a swan. Three of them had 
red strips of cloth hanging down their backs. Any man 
might throw a piece of flesh into the ashes of the fire or on 
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the ground for these three and say, ‘‘ There, dog! eat it 
up I’' and the three men were then obliged to fall upon the 
flesh and devour it raw like dogs or beasts of prey. 

5. The Buffaloes. —In the dance they Wore the skin of 
the head and the long mane of a buffalo with its horns on 
their heads ; at their backs they had imitations of buffalo 
tails. Two chosen members of the society wore on their 
heads complete masks repre,senting buffalo heads with horns. 
These two might never flee before the enemy; and in dancing 
they always kept on the outside of the band and mimicked 
all the movements and sounds of the buffalo. 

6 . The Black-tailed Stags. —This consisted of all men 
over fifty years of age. They all wore a chaplet of grizzdy 
bear’s claws. 

Membership of all these societies was bought and sold. 
The buyer had always to place his wife at the disposal of 
the seller during the festival which celebrated his initiation. 
If he was tmmarried, he had to borrow a friend’s wife for the 
purpose. A man would often come with three or four 
women, who granted their favours to the members of the 
society on the evening of the dance.^ This custom may 
possibly be a relic of sexual communism, such as was kept 
up in some Australian tribes at marriage or puberty and in 
Fiji at the rite of circumcision.^ 

The Hidatsas or Minnetarees, another Siouan or Dacotan 
tribe of the Missouri valley, were divided into bands or 
societies, which differed for men and women. Each society 
had its own songs, dances, and ceremonies, which were to a 
certain extent secret. Amongst the men’s societies were the 
F'oxes, the Dogs, and the Little Dogs ; amongst the women’s 
societies were the Fox* Women and the Geese. The members 
of the Fox-Women’s society were usually from fifteen to 
twenty years old. Each society held ceremonial processions, 
in which the performers followed one another in a circle, 
tripping along with very short steps and singing as they 

^ Maximilian Priiiz zu Wied, Reise presumably they ranged from twenty- 
ift das Innere Nord-Apterica (Coblenz, live to fifty. 

1839-1841), ii. 138-143. The writer 

does not mention the ages of the men ^ See vol. i. pp, 311-313, 419* 484, 
of the thiid, fourth, and fifth societies ; 545, vol. ii. 145 sqg. 
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“^ved. These processions were commonly called ‘^medicine- 
dances '' by the whitest 

Lists of the Minnetaree bands or societies, together with 
their characteristic badges, have been recorded by the Prince 
of Wied, The societies of the men were as follows :— 

1. The Stone Society or The Society of the Little Rock, — 
It consisted of boys from ten to eleven years of age, who 
wore feathers on their heads. 

2. llte Society of the Great Swords, — The members were 
lads of fourteen or fifteen years of age. In the dance they 
carried swords. As swords were rare among the Indians 
and were procured only from traders, this society was 
probably of modern origin. 

3. The Society of the Ravens, — The members were youths 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

4. The Society of the Little Prairie Foxes, — They wore 
skins of otters and wolves. 

5. 1 . he Society of the Little lOogs, — They wore feathers on 
their heads and strips of red or blue cloth across their shpulders, 

6. The Society of the Old Dogs, — They were equipped 
like the preceding with the addition of a wolfs skin, a rattle 
{skzshikue), and a war-pipe. 

7. The Society of the Boiv^lances? — They carried feathers 
on their heads and bow-lances in their hands. 

8. The Society of the Foes. — They carried muskets. 

9. The Society of the Buffaloes, — They wore on their 
heads the skin of a buffalo’s head, with the horns ; round 
their bodies they had bands of cloth with bells fastened to 
them and to their legs; and as weapons they carried spears, 
guns, and shields. 

10. The Society of the Ravens, —These were the oldest 
men. Each carried a long spear wrapt in red cloth with 
raven feathers hanging from it. They wore feathers on their 
heads and finely decorated garments. 
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I I. The Society of the Hot Water, —This was identical 
with the first society. The members danced naked among 
glowing coals and took meat out of a pot of boiling water. 
Their hands, part of the forearms, and the feet were painted 
red. 

Among the Minnetarees the societies of the women were 
as follows :— 

1. The Society of the Wild Geese, —This consisted of the 
oldest women. In dancing they carried wormwood and a 
cob of maize. 

2. The Society of the Foes, —They wore long pendants 
of shells and beads on their temples and a feather across the 
front of the head. 

3. The Society of the Skunks, —Their faces were painted 
black with a white stripe down the nose in imitation of the 
skunk.^ 


Societies The same authority, Prince Maximilian of Wied, tells us 

cTowf bands or societies existed also among the Crows, ‘‘ as 

among all the Indians of the Missouri.” The Crows belong 
to the Siouan or Dacotan stock. Their societies were named 
as follows : i. the Buffalo Bulls; 2. The Prairie P'oxes ; 
3. The Ravens ; 4. The Shorn Heads ; 5. The Paclachische ; 
6. The Stone Tomahawks ; 7. The Little Dogs ; 8. The 
Great Dogs. Each society had its own dance. Admission to 
a society was by purchase, and the buyers on this occasion 
gave up their wives to the sellers, as among the Mandans." 
The Assiniboins, another Siouan or Dacotan tribe, were 
ATsSioins eight societies, none of which, curiously enough, 

took its name from an animal. The societies were :—i. The 
People of the Girls ; 2. The People of the Rocks or Stones ; 

3. The People of the Open Water {^Les gens du large ); 

4. The People of the Canoes ; 5. The People of the Woods ; 
6. The People of the Age; 7. The People of the Bones ; 
and 8. The People of the Mountains.® 


Sexual 
licence ai 
initiation, 


Societies 


^ Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, l^eise 
in das Innerc Nord-AmeHca (Coblenz, 
1839*1841), ii. 217-219. It will be 
noticed that there are tw'o Societies of 
Ravens among the men. The writer 
calls both of them Die Rabenbande, La 


Bands des Corbeaux^ but the native 
names which he gives are different for 
the two societies. 

Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Retse 
in das Lnnere Nord-America, i. 401. 

5 Id., op, cit, i. 440 sq. 
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Secret Societies among the A Igonkin Indians 


*SL 


The custom of religious associations, dancing bands, 01“ Religious 
secret societies was found also among the Indian tribes of 
the great Algonkin stock ; indeed, according to the Prince societies 
of Wied it was common to all the Indian nations of North 
America. These associations, bands, or societies had each 
their own name and code of rules, their own dance and song, 
and served in part like police to maintain order in the 
camp, on the march, in hunting, and so forth.^ Amongst the Societi«> 
Blackfeet, an Algonkin tribe, the Prince of Wied heard of 
seven such bands or societies, namely :— 

1. The Mosquitoes. — These were boys, man>' of them The mos- 
not more than eight or ten years old. Some young men, 

and occasionally even one or two old men, belonged to this 
society. The members had no police duties. Their business 
was to play youthful pranks; when the fancy dook them 
they would run about the camp pinching and scratching men, 
women, and children, just like mosquitoes. They had no 
respect for persons, but would tweak a grave and reverend 
senior by the nose as fast as look at him. For these out¬ 
rages there was no redress. Resistance was useless ; it only 
brought the whole swarm, like hornets, upon the sufferer. 

With this society the young began their career in life, rising 
to the higher orders as they grew older. The little imps 
wore as a badge of their order an eagle’s claw fastened by a 
leathern strap to the wrist ; and they had a special way of 
painting themselves, as indeed had the members of all the 
.societies. 

2. The Dogs. —These consisted of young married men. The Dogs. 
Their special badge was not known to the Prince. 

3. The Prairie Foxes or Prairie Dogsr —This was a The 
police society composed of married men. The badge of 
their order was a baton like a shepherd’s crook, wrapt in 
otter’s skin and adorned at intervals with eagle feathers; 

4. Those zvho Carry the Raven. —Their badge was a long rhe Raven 
pole covered with red cloth and decorated with a long row 


* Maximilian Prin/ 7.11 Wied, AV/jv? 
in das Ivnere Nord-America^ i. 576, 


Frairie-Fiichse^ Les Chie ns 
He prairie''* 
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of close-set raven feathers. They discharged police duties, 
looking to the maintenance of order. 

^°The Bulls with the Thin Horns .—In dancing they 
wore horns on their caps. Their tents were pitched _m the 
middle of the tribal circle. In case of tumults arising it 
was their duty to help the Soldiers to restore order. 

6. The Soldiers.— were the most esteemed warriors. 
They acted as police in camp and on the march. In public 
councils they gave the casting vote on questions of peace 
and war, of shifting the camp, of migrating after the game, 
and .so forth. Their badge was a wooden tomahawk with 
hoofs of the buffalo cow fastened to the handle. 

7. The Buffalo Bulls .—This was the highest in rank of 
all the societies. In their medicine-dance the members 
wore a cap from which hung down the long front hair and 
mane of a buffalo. Also they carried a rattle of buffalo 
hoofs, which they rattled in the dance. They were too old 
to do polite duties ; for they had passed through all the 
other societies and were looked upon as living in retirement. 

To all these societies new members were elected and 
had to pay their footing. Medicine-men and other 
distinguished persons had to pay more than common folk. 
If the wife of one of the members committed adultery, the 
society would assemble, and after smoking in one of thsir 
tents would drag the woman from her tent at night, abuse 
her at their pleasure, and cut off her nose. The husband 
could not protect her even if he wished. He was compelled 
to divorce his erring spouse.' 

The medicine-dance of the Blackfeet women was 
peculiar. It was not held annually. Some men danced in 
if with the women. A great wooden hut was built, and all 
the women who were to dance arrayed themselves in their 
gayest finery. The rest of the women and the men looked 
on, the men beating drums and rattling rattles to the steps 
of the dancers. On the last day, when the dance was over, 
an imitation of a buffalo park was given. Men, women, 
and children arranged themselves in two lines which 
diverged at an acute angle from the medicine-hut. Then 
out of the hut came women crawling on all fours and 

^ Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Rcise in das 1 mure Nord^ America, 1 . 575-579- 
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^ting the gait and action of buffalo cows. Some men 
mimicked buffalo bulls, but were at firs+: repelled by the 
women. Then fires were lit to windward, as used to be 
done in buffalo hunts, and the wom(; still playing the part 
of buffalo cows, snuffed the smoke - retreated into the 
hut. That ended the festival. Thi\^ aance was sometimes 
danced in summer, whenever the fancy took them.^ 

A later account of the Blackfeet societies has been 
given us by Mr. G. B. Grinnell, who knows the tribe well. 
Before he wrote in 1893 many or all of the societies had 
united in a sort of federation known as All Comrades 
{Dkmi-7ih-kah-tst). “This association of the Alb Comrades 
consisted of a dozen or more secret societies, graded accord¬ 
ing to age, the whole constituting an association which was 
in part benevolent and helpful, and in part military, but 
whose main function was to punish offences against society 
at large. All these societies were really law and order 
associations. The Mut-siks, or Braves, was • the chief 
society, but the others helped tlie Braves.^’ 

By the year 1893 many of the societies of the Blackfeet 
had, with the changed conditions of life, ceased to exist or 
had even been forgotten. They were a part of the old wild 
free life of the Indians ; and when the buffaloes disappeared, 
and the Blackfeet, instead of roving over the prairies after 
the herds, had settled about a government agency and tried 
to pick up a living in a humdrum way by regular work, 
they no longer cared to maintain the societies. However, 
in the Pi-kiin-i tribe Mr. Grinnell was able to obtain the 
following list of societies composing the association or 
federation of the All Comrades {Lkun-uh-kah-tsi), In this 
list the societies are arranged in the order from boyhood to 
old age :—® 
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^ Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise ^ G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
in das Innere Nord-America, i. 575 (London, 1893), PP- 220 

sq. 3 G. B. Grinnell, op. cit. p. 221. 
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Societies of the All Comrades 


Society, 

Composed of 

Little Birds 

Boys from fifteen to twenty years old. 

Pigeons 

Men who have been to war several times. 

Mosquitoes 

Men who are constantly going to war. 

Braves 

Tried warriors. 

All Crazy Dogs . 

Men about forty years old. 

Raven Bearers . 


Old men. Dogs and Tails are different 

Dogs . . . 

- 

societies, but they dress alike and dance 

Tails.... 


together and alike. 

Homs (among the 



lilood Blackfeet) 


Obsolete among the Piegan.s, but still exists 

Kit-foxes (among the 


among the Bloods. 

Piegan Blackfeet) 



Catchers or Soldiers . 

In 1893 this society had been obsolete for 


25 or 30 years, perhaps more. 

Bulls . , . . 1 

In 1893 this society had been obsolete for 

1 

50 years. 


The societies known as Little Birds, Mosquitoes, and 
Doves are not really bands of the All Comrades, but are 
societies among the boys and young men in imitation of 
the Ekun-uh-kah'-tsi^ but of comparatively recent origin. 
Men not more than fifty years old can remember when 
these societies came into existence. Of all the societies of 
the Tkun-uhUcah-tsi, the Sin-o-pak, or Kit-fox band, has 
the strongest medicine. This corresponds to the Horns 
society among the Bloods. They are the same band with 
different names. They have certain peculiar secret and 
sacred ceremonies, not to be described here. The society of 
the Stuvt-ikSy or Bulls, became obsolete more than fifty years 
ago. Their dress was very fine,—bulls* heads and robes. 

“ The members of the younger society purchased 
individually, from the next older one, its rights and 
privilege.s, paying horses for them. For example, each 
member of the Mosquitoes would purchase from some 
member of the Braves his right of membership in the latter 
society. The man who has sold his rights is then a member 
of no society, and if he wishes to belong to one, must buy 
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Society of 
^ the Braves. 


fhe one next higher. Each of these societies kept 
some old men as members, and these old men acted as 
messengers, orators, and so on. The change of membership 
from one society to another was made in the spring, after the 
grass had started. Two, three, or more lodge coverings were 
stretched over poles, making one very large lodge, and in this 
the ceremonies accompanying the changes took place. 

In later times, the Braves were the most important The 
and best known of any of the All Comrades societies 
members of this band were soldiers or police. They were 
the constables of the camp, and it was their duty to preserve 
order, and to punish offenders.”^ Among the property 
of the Brave society were two stone-headed arrows, one 
rattle, and one shield called “shield you don*t sit down 
with.” The man who carried the rattle was called Brave 
Dog ; and the man who carried the shield was forbidden to 
sit down for four days and four nights after he received it ; 
during the whole of that time he had to run about the 
camp or the prairie whistling like a rabbit Why he did 
so, we are not told.^ 


Corresponding to the All Comrades association of The 
the Blackfeet was the association called the Warriors 
{Beninend) of the Arapahocs, another Algonkin tribe. It among the 
consisted of eight degrees or orders, including nearly all ThTdghf* 
the men of the tribe above the age of seventeen or there- <iegrees or 
about. Those who were not enrolled in one of the orders 
were little respected and might n 5 t take part in public 
ceremonies or go on the war-path with the rest. Each of 
the first six orders had its own peculiar dance, and the 
members of the principal orders had also their peculiar staff 
or badge of rank. The six orders were these : — 

1. The Fox men , — This was the lowest order. It The Fox 
consisted of young men up to the age of about twenty-five 
years. They had no special dutie.s or privileges, but they 
danced the Fox dance. 

2. The Star men , — These were young warriors about Tiie. star 
thirty years old. They danced the Star dance. 


^ G. B, Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (London, 1893), P- 222. 
^ G. B. Grinnell, op, cit, p. 223. 
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3. The Club men .—These were all men in the prime 
of life and formed an important part of the Warriors. The 
four leaders carried wooden clubs and in an attack it was 
their duty to gallop ahead, strike the enemy with the clubs, 
then ride back and lead the charge. The post was one of 
great danger, but also of great honour, and there were 
always candidates for a vacancy. The rest of the order 
carried sticks with a horse’s head rudely carved on one end. 
In desperate battles they were expected to plant these 
sticks in front of the line and fight there to the death. 

4. The Spear men .—They acted as policemen in the 
camp, on the march, and on the hunt. They saw to it that 
the tribal customs were observed and the chiefs orders 
obeyed. They were regarded as the representatives of the 
law and were never resisted in the discharge of their duties 
and the infliction of punishment. 

5. The Crazy men .—These were men over fifty years of 
age. Th&y were not expected to go to war. Their dutie.s 
were religious and ceremonial. They danced the Crazy 
dance,'which well deserved its name. Their insignia 
consisted of a bow and a bundle of blunt arrows. 

6. The Dog men .—The four leaders of this society were 
the generals and directors of battle. In forming the line of 
cavalry for the charge they dismounted, anchored themselves 
to the ground by means of their lances, and stayed there till 
the battle was won or lost. No man might retreat without 
their orders ; and even after they had given the order to 
retire, they might not 'themselves budge till some of their 
own order had ridden up to them, dragged their lances out 
of the ground, and scourged them away. If in the confusion 
of the retreat they were forgotten by their comrades, they 
were expected to die at their posts. They took little part in 
the fight, but the mere sight of these men driving their 
lances into the ground wound up the warriors to a pitch of 
desperate bravery. 

7. The Nnnahawu .—The meaning of this word is un- 
knowm. This was a secret order. The members had no dance, 
and nor j but themselves witnessed their ceremonies. They 
did not fight, but accompanied the war parties, and every 
night in secret performed rites and offered prayers for victory. 
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The Water-pouring men .—This was the highest order, 
and numbered only seven men, among whom were the 
oldest warriors of the tribe. They poured water over the hot 
stones in the sweat-house to make the steam for the sweat- 
bath ; hence their name. Their ceremonies were performed 
in a large sweat-lodge, which, when the whole tribe camped 
together, stood in the centre of the tribal circle between the 
entrance and the lodge in which the sacred medicine-pipe 
was kept.^ 

With reference to the Crazy dance, which was danced by 
the Cheyennes as well as by the Arapahoes, a Cheyenne 
poet in a moment of fine frenzy composed a song, of which 
the following is a literal translation :— 

The buffalo head-^ Ya-ha-ya f 
The half buffalo — 

(repeat ad Ubitu7n). 

This beautiful composition alludes in a graceful manner 
to the costume of some of the dancers in the darfce.^ The 
Crazy dance is described as follows by Mr. James Moopey :— 

** Men, women, and children took part in the ceremony 
dressed in skins or other costume to represent various 
animals, as buffalos, panthers, deer, and birds, with one bear, 
two foxes, and seven wolves, besides two ‘ medicine wolves/ 
Each strove to imitate the animal personated in action as 
well as in appearance. It was the business of the two 
foxes to be continually running and stumbling over the 
others in their efforts to escape from the crowd. The dance, 
whose essential feature was the doing of everything by 
contraries, had its parallel among many eastern tribes, 
particularly among the old Huron and Iroquois. It was 
considered the most picturesque and amusing dance among 
the prairie tribes. The ‘half buffalo^ of the song refers to 
the robe worn by certain of the dancers, which consisted of 
the upper half of a buffalo skin, the head portion, wdth the 
horns attached, coming over the head of the dancers. The 
dance was an exhibition of deliberate craziness in which the 
performers strove to outdo one another in nonsensical and 

^ James Mooney, “The Ghost-Dance 
ReHgton/’ Fourtemtk A7innal Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnologyy Part ii. 

VOL. Ill 
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frenzied actions, particularly in constantly doing the 
opposite of what they were told to do. It was performed 
only in. obedience to a vow made by some person for the 
recovery of a sick child, for a successful war expedition, or 
for some other Indian blessing. It lasted four days, the 
performers dancing naked the first three days and in full 
dance costume on the fourth. The leaders in the absurdities 
w'ere two performers whose bodies and cheeks were painted 
with white clay, and whose ears were filled with hair shed 
by the bufi'alo, which was believed to confer strong 
‘ medicine ’ powers. They carried whistles, and shot at the 
spectators with blunt arrows. Almost every license was 
permitted to those two, who in consequence were really held 
in dread by the others. Among other things the crazy 
dancers were accustomed to dance through a fire until they 
extinguished it by their tramping. This was done in 
imitation of the fire-moth, called akakda, ‘crazy,’ by the 
Arapaho, which hovers about a flame or fire and finally flies 
into it. They also handled poisonous snakes, and some¬ 
times, ft is said, would even surround and kill a buffalo by 
their unaided physical strength. The Cheyenne dance 
differed .somewhat from that of the Arapaho. It was last 
performed in the south about ten years ago.” ’ 

This Crazy Dance was apparently akin to the Festival of 
Dreams or the Mad Festival, which the Canadian Indians 
celebrated towards the end of winter. It might be proclaimed 
in the last days of February and might last three or four 
weeks. The whole population of the village seemed to go mad. 
Men, women, and children would ru.sh about almost naked 
■ and apparently insensible to the cold ; .sometimes they would 
disguise themselves with masks and paint. In a state of 
frenzy they ran from hut to hut smashing and up.setting 
everything, and pouring cold water or hot ashes on the 
inmates. Each of these maniacs had dreamed, or pretended 
to dream, of something, and he would not leave a house till 
one of the inmates had guessed his dream and carried it out 
in practice; and if this was not done at once, the dreamer 
redoubled his fury and threatened to burn and destroy 

r JamesMooney, “The Ghost-Dunce of the Bureau of Ethmlogy, Part ii. 
Religion,” Fourteenth Annual Reprt (Washington, 1896) p. 1033. 



everything. The dream might be that the dreamer was to 
receive a present, and in that case the person who guessed 
it was bound to present the dreamer with th^ thing 
dreamed of, cost him what it might ; for it was believed that 
the dreamer’s life depended on his getting what he had 
dreamed of. But he would not say in plain words what the 
thing was which he had seen in sleep ; he would only hint at 
it in dark enigmatic language or perhaps only by means of 
gestures. At the end of the festival the Indians said that 
they cast madness out of the village. The early Jesuit 
missionaries who described this strange festival compared it 
very justly both to the Saturnalia of ancient and to the 
Carnival of modern times ; they noted that it fell at the 
same time of the year as the Carnival.^ The resemblance 
between the three festivals was probably more than 
superficial.^ 

Corresponding to the Warriors’ Association of the The 
Arapahoes was the Warriors’ Association {Niitqiu) of 
Cheyennes, another Algonkin tribe of the great prairies, of the 
The association comprised six societies, which were* named compris^^^’ 
as follows: i. Dog men; 2. Fox men or Flint men; 3. 

societies. 

Pointed-lance men or Coyote warriors ; 4. Red Shield or 
Buffalo Bull warriors ; 5. Bowstring men ; 6. Crazy Dogs.^ 

These societies were not graduated according to age and 
rank. A man of any age might become a member of any 
society. Each society was ruled by a chief and four 
assistants, and had its own paints, costumes, songs, and 
dances. Four of the societies admitted four maidens to The four 
their lodge : these maidens were generally daughters 
chiefs. The warriors called the maidens of their own society societies. 

sisters ” and might not marry them ; but they w^ere free to 
marn^ the maidens of another society. These maidens 


' Relations des jf^suites^ 1656, pp. 
26-29 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 
1858) ; Lafitau, Mceurs dcs sativages 
amh'iqttains 1724), i. 367-369; 

Cliarlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelk 
France (Paris, 1744), vi. 82 sqq. 

^ I have collected and discussed 
examples of such Saturnalia in The 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, iii. 70 
sqq., 138 sqq. 


3 James Mooney, in Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico, i. 
256. The names of the Cheyenne 
.societies are given somewhat diflerently 
by Mr. G. A. Dorsey, who substitutes 
Hoof - Rattle Warriors and Wolf 
Warriors for Fox Men and Crazy Dogs. 
Sec G. A. Dorsey, 'J'he Cheyenne, 1 . 
Ceremonial Organization (Chicago, 
1905), pp. 3, 15-29 {Field Columbian 
Museum, Publication qcf). 
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occupied prominent places in all dances and they sat in the 
midst of the circle in front of the chiefs at all councils. 
TheCoyote Appareaitly they were expected to remain chaste.^ The 
Coyote Warriors were so called because the head chief 
carried a sacred hide of the coyote with the hair left on, 
and because, moreover, the Coyote Warriors imitated the 
coyote in speed, cunning, and endurance. They could 
outstrip their fellow-tribesmen in running long distances. 
The Red Shield Warriors took their name from a large red 
shield of buffalo hide with the tail of the buffalo hanging 
from it. And because they wore the scalp of a buffalo as a 
head-dress they were sometimes called the Buffalo Warriors. 
The Dog men told a story how their society originated with 
the help of dogs. The dog is the emblem of the society, 
and the members hold the animal sacred. The Bowstring 
Warriors were unmarried and used an inverted mode of 
speech. They fought desperately, their bodies painted red, 
and they carried stuffed screech-owls on their heads. Every 
one of these warriors took with him into battle a curiously 
constructed bow-spear, the emblem of their society, which 
none but members of the society might touch. The 
implement was a combination of a spear and a bow, and to 
all appearance was equally ill adapted to serve as the one 
and the other. The Wolf society, as the most recent of the 
six societies is called by one of our authorities, is said to 
have been founded by an Owl-man, who fell in with wolves 
which had the power of transforming themselves into men.^ 

The The great Algonkin tribe of the Ojibways had a 

oforear^" Celebrated society called the Midewiwin, that is, the Society 
Medicine of thc Sliamans (^Mides)^ which was popularly known as the 
of Grand Medicine Society. It had its equivalent in the 

Ojibway.5. Medicine or Mystery Societies of other tribes, such as the 
Wacicka Society of the Omahas and the Wakan Wadpt 
Society of the Dacotas.‘^ Membership of the society was 
supposed to confer on the initiated a high degree of spiritual 
power ; and the ceremony of initiation, as in the case of the 


'the W^olf 
Society. 


1 G. A. Dorsey, The Cheyenne^ /. 18, 19, 20 24 .sy., 26 

Ceremonial Organization^ pp. 16,53-55. 54 '^ 7 * 

G. A. Dorsey, op. cit. pp. 16- ^ See above, pp. 462 sqq. 
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otner Medicine Societies which have been referred to, con¬ 
sisted essentially in a pretence of death and resurrection, the 
candidate feigning to be killed by the powerful “ mfedicine ” 
or charms of the society and afterw'ards to be restored to life 
by the same means.' 

It is believed that the society was instituted by a 
powerful and benign spirit named DMie Manido or 
Minahosho, who is only second to Kitshi Mamdo, the Great 
Spirit, It was he who interceded with the Great Spirit 
that the Indians might learn how to provide themselves 
with the good things of the earth, and how to ward off 
disease and death, and it was he who taught them the 
medicinal virtues of plants. The method which he followed 
in his instructions is dramatically rehearsed at the initiation 
of a candidate into the society, and amongst the members 
are handed down the traditions as to the origin of the world 
and of mankind. The members of the society, called 
Midi, are of both sexes and unlimited in number. The 
idea of joining the society may be suggested to a lad during 
the fast at puberty, when he obtains his guardian spirit. 
But it need not be so suggested. In any case a candidate 
applies to one of the priests of the society for admission, 
and if the application is granted he receives an instructor, 
who informs him as to the course of training and the 
entrance fees which have to be paid. The course of 
instruction preparatory to admission to the society may last 
for several years; many men have impoverished themselves 
by the payment of fees and the preparations for the feast 
to which the priests are invited. The sacred .symbol of the 
society is a small white shell.^ 

rites is based on his personal investiga¬ 
tions among the Ojibways in the years 
18S7, 1888, and 1889, when he ob¬ 
tained his information from the chief 
Afide priest.s, living at Red Lake and 
White Earth reservations, as w'ell as 
from other members of the tribe {op. 
cit. p. 155)- 

‘•i W. J. Hoffman, “The Midewiwin 
of the Ojibwa,” Seventh A/niuat Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1891), pp. 163 rr/. ; id. “The 
Menomini Fourteenth Annual 
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^ H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Irihes 
of the Untied States ^ v. 420-441 ; J. 0 . 
Kohl, Kitseki-Gami (Bremen, 1859), 
i. 59-76; W. J. Hoffman, “The 
Midewiwin or Grand Medicine Society 
of the Ojibwa,” Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1891), pp. 143-300. Compare 
W. W. Warren, “History of the 
Ojibways,’* Collections of the Minnesota 
Historical Society (Saint Paul, Minn., 
1885), PP- ^5 W* Mr. Hoffman’s 
elaborate account of the society and its 
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There are four orders or degrees among the members of 
the .society, and a member may rise through them from the 
lowest to the highest. The higher his order or degree, the 
greater is his supernatural or magical power supposed to 
be.’ “ The amount of influence wielded by Mu/e generally, 
and particularly such as have received four degrees, is beyond 
belief The rite of the Midezviwin is deemed equivalent to a 
religion—a.s that term is commonly understood by intelligent 
people—and i.s believed to elevate such a Mide to the nearest 
possible approach to the reputed character of Minabozho, and 
to place within his reach the supernatural power of invoking 
and communing with Kitshi Mmiido himself’*^ 

During his training the candidate is taught by his 
preceptor the songs or rather incantations which form part 
of his stock in trade, and he learns the magical or medicinal • 
uses of herbs, plants, and trees.^ For four days before the 


vapour- 'ceremony of initiation he purifies himself in the sweat-house, 
bath. This purification is absolutely essential.’ “ In all cerembnie^S, 
prophetkal or medico-magical, great reliance is placed on 
the vapor-bath. This bath consists of a tight lodge, which 
Sanctity of is filled with vapoi* by casting water on heated stones. It 
cj^l^cred with sacred feelings, and is deemed a great means 
of purification. Secret arts are here often disclosed between 
Medais of high power, which could not be imparted in other 
places, or positions, believed to be less subject to the 
influence of sanctifying power. They are called Madodiswon 
—their use, a consecrated practice, in order to ask something 
which is wished not to be made public, some private request. 
Vapor-baths are not a matter of luxury or sensuality among 
the Indians of North America ; their use belongs to the 
Medicine rite. They are prohibited to the vulgar, and not 
authorised, and are used in consecrated cases, and according 
to prescribed forms, which must not be departed from.’' 


Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Part i. (Washington, 1896) pp. 66 
sq. From J. G. Kohl’s account 
{Kiischi-Cami, i. 59 sqq.) we learn 
that even an infant in the cradle might, 
on the application of its father, be 
initiated into the society. Perhaps 
this was a later development. 

^ W. J. Hoffman, “The Midewiwin 


of the Ojibwa,” Seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), pp. 164, 22^ sq. 

“ W. J. Hoffman, op, cit. p. 274. 

W. J. Hoffman, op. cit. pp. 191 -20 r. 

W. J. Hoffman, op. cit. p. 204. 

® H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes 
of the United States, v. (Philadelphia, 
1856) pp, 423 sq. 


ceremony of initiation takes place in a temporary The Grand 
structure erected for the purpose; it is a large oblong ' 

enclosure, the walls of which consist of poles wattled with 
branches and leafy twigs. It is only partially roofed. The 
structure is called the Midawin or Midewtgan ; amongst the 
whites it goes by the name of the Grand Medicine Lodge. 

The ceremonies are public and may be attended by women initiation 
as well as by men, but the ritual is unintelligible to ^he 
uninitiated.^ The essential part is the pretence of killing 
the candidate and bringing him to life again. One after 
another the priests present their medicine-bags at him as if 
to shoot him. These bags are made each of the skin of a 
particular animal, which may be any of a great variety of 
species, such as the otter, the raccoon, the weasel, the wolf, 
the red fox, the grey fox, a snake, the great owl, and so 
forth ; and they often retain the shape of the animal, with 
its head, tail, and even the feet still attached. In the bag 
are kept the owner's sacred possessions, such as’the magic 
red powder used in the preparation of the hunter’s incanta¬ 
tions, also amulets and fetishes of various sorts. Above all 
they contain the migis, the sacred white shell, the symbol 
of the society ; and when the bags are presented at the 
candidate, they are supposed to project the shell into his society, 
body. At the last discharge he falls forward apparently 
lifeless to the ground. Then the priests lay their medicine- 
bags on his back, and after a few moments one of the 
sacred shells drops from his mouth. The seemingly dead 
man now shews signs of life, but when the chief priest the candi- 
replaces the shell in his mouth, he instantly falls to the 
ground as before. But the priests bring him back to life him to life 
again by marching round him and touching his body in 
various places with their medicine-bags. When the 
candidate has quite revived, he receives a new medicine-bag 
made of an otter-.skin, or perhaps the skin of a mink or 
weasel. In it he places his sacred white shell (nngzs'), and 
immediately puts its magical virtue to the proof by pretending 


^ \V, J. Hoffman, “The Midewiwin 
of the Ojibwa,” Seventh A^inual 
Report of the Ihireau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), pp. 187 sq. ; H. 
R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the 


United States^ v. (Philadelphia, 1856) 
p. 428, with Plate 32 ; J. G, Kohl, 
Kitschi-Gami (Bremen, 1859), i. 60 
sq.^ 66 sq. 
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to shoot every person present in the lodge with it. Each 
person so menaced obligingly falls forward as if shot dead 
by theunagic power of the shell. Formerly the person so 
shot was expected to lie motionless and apparently lifeless 
till one of the initiated members of the society brought him 
or her to life again by presenting his medicine-bag at his or 
her body ; but in modern times, apparently, the rigour of 
this rule has been relaxed, and after lying still for a few^ 
minutes each of the slain is permitted to effect his own 
resurrection without the help of the magical bag. When 
they all have been shot and all have revived, they make a 
pretence of swallowing and spitting out their shells, after 
which they replace them in their medicine-bags. A feast at 
the expense of the new members immediately follows/ The 
ceremonies of admission to t;he three higher orders or 
degrees of the society are very similar ; they all repeat the 
rite of the mimick death and resurrection/ 

In this ritual the part played by the sacred white shell 
is somewhat ambiguous. Its entrance into the body seems 
white shell to kill, and the person killed by it appears to revive as soon 
as he has succeeded in disgorging it. Flence J. G. Kohl 
was informed “ that these shells signify the sickness, the evil 
and of which is inherent in man, but which by zealous effort and 
Hke^the common religious worship he is able to discharge 

and put away from himself.*'^ On the other hand Mr. 
Hoffman appears to regard the shell {migis) as an implement 
of life rather than of death ; for he speaks of “ shooting the 
sacred migis —life—into the right breast of the candidate.^' 
We may perhaps suppose that the shell is charged with the 
double virtue of life and of death, and that in this respect it 
resembles the sacred mistletoe which, though it was said to 


In this 
ritual 
the sacred 


nvistletoe' 
of Balder. 


^ W. J. HofTaian, “The Midewiwin 
of the Ojibwa,” Seventh Annual Repor t 
of the Bureau of Eihnolo^ (Washing¬ 
ton, 1891), pp. 213-218, 220; H. R. 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the 
United States^ v, (Philadelphia, 1856) 
pp. 428-433; J. G. I\yhl, Kiischi- 
Garni^ i. 64-68, 69, 71. As to the 
sacred shell {migis)^ Mr. Hofifman 
says : “ The migis referred to in this 
description of the initiation consists of 
a small white shell, of almost any 


species, but the one believed to resemble 
the form of the mythical migis is similar 
to the cowrie, Cypraea nioneta^ L.” 
{op. fit. p. 220). 

^ AV. J . Hofi'man, op, cit, pp. 224 
jyy., especially pp. 225 sq,y 234 sq.y 
24S, 265. 

3 J. G. Kohl, Kitscki-Gatniy i. 71. 

** W. J. Hoffman, “ The Midewiwin 
of the Ojibwa,” Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing¬ 
ton, 1S91), p. 215. 
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contain Balder’s life, yet proved the instrument of his death 
when it was discharged full at his bocly,^ 


The Menominees, an Algonkin tribe of Wisconsin, have The Grand 

hich 


Society 


or had a Grand Mystery Society called Mitawit, w 
appears to have been substantially identical with the [MHawit) 
Midewiwin society of the Ojibways. It is 


. of the 

to have jvieno- 


It is said 

been founded by the mythical being Manabtish or Great ‘ 

Rabbit, who is clearly identical with the Ojibway Minabozho^ 
the founder of the Mideivitvin society. The members were 
shamans, and consisted of men and wohien, and also a few 
young boys and girls, who had been initiateci into the 
mysteries either directly or by proxy. Forriierly, the Four orders 
society comprised four orders or degrees, which differed from society 
each other in rank ; and the members of each order had a 
distinctive mode of painting their faces,. Admis.sibn to the 
society had to be paid for. The ceremonies of I’nitiation Ceremonies 
resembled those of the Ojibways ; the candidate diad to go pretence^o" 
through a pretence of being killed and brought to li(e again, killing the 


The magical instrument of death and resurrection was the 


candidate 
' and bring- 

medicine-bag. It was made of the skin of an animal, such kim to 
as the mink, beaver, otter, or weasel, and contained various 
mysterious objects, particularly the sacred shell {konapamzk) 
with which the candidate was shot at initiation. The 
initiatory rites were performed in a medicine loclgd called 
mitawikomik, a temporary structure erected by medicine- 
women. It was sixty or seventy feet long by twenty feet 
wide. The framework consisted of poles bent and fastened 
together at the top so as to form a series of arches, and the 
whole w'as covered with rush-mats. At initiation the Power 
medicine-rnen pretended to shoot the candidate with their nlediLie- 
medicine-bags, and at the last shot the young man fell bag and of 
forward apparently lifeless. Afterwards a shell dropped sheir^^^ 
from his mouth, whereupon he gradually revived. A 

^ Fr. Kaufifmann, Balder^ JMythids translation of Uie Edda which I con- 
(Strasburg, 1902), pp. 19-24, suited. I only inferred that Balder’s 
life was hidden for safety in the mistle¬ 
toe {op. cit, iii. 349 446 sqq.) ; but 

if Professor Kauffmann is right, what I 
merely inferred is expre.ssly .stated in 
our most ancient authority for the 
Balder legend, namely the Voluspa. 


45-48. Compare The Golden 
iii. 236 sqq., where in treating of this 
legend I was prevented from using the 
full force of the evidenct in favour of 
my hypothesis by reason of a mistake, 
as it now appears to be, in the German 
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rnedicine-bag was then presented to him, and armed with it 
he went about the lodge shooting at people with the bag, 
just as the medicme-mien had shot at him. The persons 
aimed at by him moaned and sank to the ground, but 
soon recovered themselves. The Menominees believed that 
on swallowing his sacred shell a medicine-man gained the 
power of transferring its mysterious virtue to his medicine- 
hag merely by breathing upon it. This pretence of 
swallowing the shells was carried out by the medicine-men 
at the initiatory rites.^ 


The si.x 
societies 
of the 
Arickarees, 


§ 4. Secret Societies among the Arickarees 

The Arickarees or Arikaras, a tribe oi the Caddoan family, 
speaking a language closely akin to that of the Pawnees,*'' 
had also their dancing-bands or secret societies. When 
the Prince of Wied visited the tribe in 1833 found six 
such societies among them, as follows :—® 

1. Xke Bears. —These were old people, who in dancing 
wore as badges some parts of a bear, such as pieces of the 
skin or a necklace of claws. 

2. The Mad Wolves. —-They wore a wolf-skin down 
their back with a slit through which they thrust their head 
and an arm. 

3. The Foxes. —They wore fox-skins on various parts of 
their bodies. 

4. The Mad Dogs. — In dancing they carried rattles in 
their hands. 

S- The Mad Bulls. —These were the most distinguished 


^ W. J. Hoffmann, M.D., “The 
Menomini Indians,” Fomieenth Amiual 
Report of iha Bureau of Ethnology. 
Part i. (Washington, 1896) pp. 66- 
138, especially pp. 68, 71 sq.., 75 sq.^ 
83 sq.^ 99-102. As to the meaning of 
the name Manabush (“Great Rabbit”), 
see ibid. p. 114 note With regard 
to the mythical being whom the Algon- 
kins called Me?iibozho^ Manibozha. 
Manabosho^ Manabush^ Miekabo^ etc., 
the Great Hare, see Relations des 
Jtfs^utesy 1670, p. 93 (Canadian reprint, 
Quebec, 1858); Charlevoix, Histoire 


de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1744), vi. 
64 ; W. W. Warren, “ History of the 
Ojibways,” Collections of ike Minnesota 
Historical Society, v. (St. Paul, Minn., 
1S85) pp. 56, 79; Jones, 
of the OJebways, pp. 32 sqq. ; I). G. 
Brinton, Myths of the New World 
(New York, 1876), pp. 175 sqq. 

® Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 83. Sec also 
above, p. 146. 

^ Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise 
in das innere Nord-America (Coblenz, 
1839-1841), ii. 240 %q. 
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In the dance they wore a buffalo’s scalp with the 

horns, 

6 . The Soldiers .—They discharged the same duties as 
the Soldiers among the Mandans. 




§ 5. Secret Society among the Maidiis of California 

'\ 

The Maidu tribe of Central California have or had a 'The secret 
secret society called Ku-mehy literally “ the assembly > house ” the Makius 
or “ dance-house.” Boys were initiated into it at the age of 
twelve or a little younger. Not all the youths joined it, 
though the older members tried to persuade them to do so, 
telling them that if they did not they would be devoured by 
wild beasts, or would fall over precipices, or be drowned, 
and that they would go the left-hand way into darkness. 

After a novice had been initiated the old men laid their 
right hands in turn on his left shoulder ; and a new name, 
the name of his manhood, which was generally the name of 
his father or of some other near relative, was added to his 
baby name. For ten days after the ceremony he must 
refrain from all flesh meat, and might eat nothing but 
acorn-porridge.^ 

Fuller information as to the society has been collected iniportance 
and published by Mr. Roland B. Dixon,^ From him we society, 
learn that among the Maidus of the Sacramento Valley the 
Secret Society was a very important institution. Its leaders 
were the leaders of the tribe or community, and regulated 
the dance organisation. When the old men of the order 
decided that certain boys or young men should be initiated, 
they went to their houses, dragged them out, and carried 
them to the dance-house, a large circular, semi-subterranean 
and earth-covered structure, which played a great part in 
the life of the community. The choice of the boys or men 
to be initiated was suppo.sed to be made by the spirits, who 
communicated their wishes to the old men. When the boys initiation 

t . . . , , , . , , , ceremonies. 

or men to be initiated were brought into the dance-house, a 


^ S. Powers, Tribes of Catifoi'nia ^ Roland R. Dixon, 'The Northern 
(Washington, 1877), pp. 305 sq. {Con- Maidti (New York, 1905), pp. 322* 
tributionstoNorih-A)nericanEthnolog}>^ 333 {Bnlleiin of the American Ahtseum 
vol. iii.). of Nat7traI History^ vol, xvii. Part iii.). 
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shaman gave each of them a wand, which was hung up in 
the dance-house until the end of the initiation ceremonies. 
After that the shaman rubbed sacred meal, compounded of 
acorns and birch-seed, into the hair of the candidates, and 
having made them lie down he ran round them several times 
with a lighted brand in his hand. For some time after the 
ceremony the novices might not eat tlesh, and they must 
use a scratching-stick for their heads. They remained in 
seclusion in the dance-house ; and if they were obliged to 
quit it for any occasion they covered their heads with 
blankets or skins till their return. They were taught the 
various dances, and when they had learned them all they re¬ 
ceived new names, which were supposed to have been imparted 
to the shaman by the spirits. VVith his new name the novice 
received the badges of the society, which were a netted cap 
and a plume-stick. For several weeks after initiation the 
head of the newly initiated member might not be washed nor 
the sacredTneal removed which was clotted among his hair.^ 
Eagh Maidu village or group of villages had its branch 
of the Secret Society, and each branch was presided over 
by a leader or Grand Master, as we may call him. His 
functions were to some extent judicial, for he was expected 
to settle all such disputes as could not be settled in other 
ways ; he also took a prominent part in warlike expeditions 
and often led them in person. As a rule the Grand Master 
was a powerful shaman, and in that capacity was greatly 
feared, for his magical powers were believed to exceed those 
of common shamans.^ Indeed we are told that “ the shaman 
was, and still is, perhaps the most important individual 
among the Maidu. In the absence of any definite system 
of government, the word of the shaman has great weight: 
as a class they are regarded with much awe, and as a rule 
are obeyed much more than the chief/’^ The Grand 
Master of the Secret Society, who is also a shaman, 
possesses charms which kill a man merely by touching 
his bare skin ; indeed he can inflict disease and death 


^ Itol.ind B. Dixon, I'Ae Northern 
Maidn^ pp. 322-327. As to the dance- 
houses, see ibid. pp. 168 sqq. 

" Roland B. Dixon, cff. pp. 272 


327 sq,, 332. 

^ Roland B. Dixon, ip/, cit. p. 267. 
Roland B. Dixon, op. cit. p. 272. 
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villages. He possesses a sacred cape made 
feathers, shells, and bits of stone with a small stone mortar tiijeaseand 
in the middle of it. This cape was used by him. in thcck-aAon 
secret incantations by which he brought sickness and death villages by 
on hostile villages; for taking the cape and certain _ roots 
with him he would go to windward of the doomed village, 
and laying the cape on the ground would put the roots 
under the mortar and ignite them. Then as the smoke blew 
towards the houses of the enemy, he would say, “ Over 
there, over there, not here 1 Do not come back this way. 

We are good. Make those people sick. Kill them, they 
are bad people.” If the people in the village got wind 
of the spells thus cast upon them, they took elaboram pre¬ 
cautions to annul their deadly influence by fumigating all 
the houses, dancing, singing, shaking coccoon rattles, arid 
other approved method? of counteracting an enemy s magic. 

When the magical cape was not in use, the Grand Master i^e 
kept it hidden in a mat or bag far away from the village ’ ca[)e. 
for it was certain death for any one but himself to touch 
the mysterious object. At his death it was always buried 
or burned with him. But the Grand Master worked magic 
for the good of his own people as well as for the injury made rain 
of his enemies. He was believed to make rain when it ami en- 
was needed, and to ensure a good supply of salmon and guppiy Qf 
a plentiful crop of acorns, which formed the staple food of 
the tribe. Indeed he took to himself all the credit for good ‘ 
crops and fine seasons. Every day at dawn he was supposed 
to stand on the roof of the dance-house and to sing songs 
in imitation of the matutinal chorus of the earliest bird.s.’ 

The Maidu Indians used to dance many 
ceremonial dances in their dance-hou.ses, and though w ^ dances of 
are not told that the dances belonged specially to the the Maidu. 
members of the Secret Society, we may, on the analogy 
of other Indian tribes, reasonably infer that some of them 
did so. Certainly the date of the principal dance was 
settled by the Grand Master of the society.^ Some of 
these dances have a special interest for u.s, because like 

‘ Koland B. Dixon, The Northern Californian Indians, see below, pp. 


Meidu, pp. 328, 331 sq. As to the 494 ■???. 
acotn food of the Maidus and other ^ Roli 


2 Roland B. Dixon, op. cit. p. 288. 
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acorns 
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trees. 


the mtichiuma ceremonies of the Central Australians they 
aimed at increasing the supply of food by means of 
sympatj-ietic magic, the dancers mimicking the animals 
which they desired to multiply. On this subject Mr. 
R. .B. Dixon tells us that *Svhere animals are represented, 
particularhr in the region of the North-western Maidu, the 
dancers wear either the skin of the animal in whole or in 
part (as in the Bear, Deer, and Coyote dances), or ornaments 
which in some way symbolize the animal or bird in question. 
In none are any masks worn. In these dances, the per- 
sonators of the animals endeavor to imitate the actions 
of the animal, and to utter Its characteristic cries. The 
purpose of these animal dances (confined very largely to 
the Sacramento Valley area) is said to be varied. Some— 
like the Deer, Duck, and Turtle dances—have for their 
purpose the increase of the animals in question, that food 
may be plenty, and seem to have as an important feature 
a prayer ’^or address in which the animal is besought to 
multiply and increase. Other dances, such as the Bear 
dance, are to soothe and pacify the animal, and render it less 
likely to attack hunters. Other dances still, like the Coyote 
dance, seem to refer to the Coyote myths at times, and the 
part the Coyote played in the creation and during the time 
of the ' first people.' One of the dances of the Sacramento 
Valley people, although not an animal dance, seems to have 
for its purpose the one which was referred to in the first class 
of animal dances ; namely, the increase of the food-supply 
of the people, acorns here being desired instead of game." ^ 
The last of these dances, which we may perhaps call 
the Acorn dance, is held about April when the leaves are 
well out on the trees. In the course of the dance acorn- 
flour is sprinkled at the foot of the main central post of the 
dance-house, and one of the dancers four times expresses 
a wi.sh that the chief may have plenty of acorn-flour. 
Then all the spectators, both men and women, take long 
poles in their hands and dance round the main post, after 
which they strike the post with their poles.^ This last part 


t Roland It Dixon, 77 ic Northern 
ATatdu^ pp. 285 sq, 

- Roland B. Dixon,, op. cit. pp. 


304-306. The native name for the 
dance is ilki. 
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ceremony is interpreted by Mr. Dixon with much 
probability “ as symbolical of the striking of the branches 
of the oaks in the autumn in the process of gathering 
acorns ” ’ For “ the collection and preparation of acorns importance 
for food were among the most important industries of the 
Maidu, in common with most of the Central Californian i^rticie of 
tribes. At the time in the autumn when the acorns are caiifomian 
ripe, every one is busy. The men and larger boys climb Jn^iians. 
the trees, and, by the aid of long poles, beat the branches, 
knocking off the acorns. The women and smaller children 
gather these in burden -baskets, and carry them to the 
village, storing them in the granaries or in the large storage- 
baskets in the houses.''^ Indeed * the chief dependence of 
the Maidu, in common with most of the Indians of the 
central part of the State, was upon the acorn. The Maidu 
recognize about a dozen different varieties of these. In the 
creation myth it is declared that the Creator’s first act, after 
forming the dry land, was to cause a great oak-tree to 
spring up, on which grew all the twelve varieties of acorns.” 

One who knew the Californian Indians well in the days 
when they were still but little contaminated by contact 
with the whites has estimated that more than half of the 
food of the tribes which lived in oak forests consisted of 
acorns.'^ Of one tribe he says that “ like all their brethren 
they are also very fond of acorns, and the old Indians cling 
tenaciously to them in preference to the finest wheaten 
bread.” ^ The acorns were pounded into meal, which was 
then baked into bread ; and a characteristic sound which 
greeted the ears of a traveller as he approached an Indian 
village in an oak forest used to be the monotonous thump, 
thump of the pestles wielded by the patient women as they 
prepared the daily bread for the household.® In antiquity 


Acorn* meal 
and acorn- 
bread. 


^ Roland B. Dixon, Tha Northern 
Afaidn, p. 286. 

2 Roland B. Dixon, op, at. p. 184. 

3 Roland B. Dixon, op, cit. p. 181. 
S. Powers, Tribes of California 

(Washington, 1877), pp. 415 </• 
o S. Powers, op, cit. pp. 187 sij, 

® S. Powers, op. cit. p. 49. As 
to the preparation of the acorns for 
food, see ibid. p. 188; Roland B. 


Dixon, The Northern A/aidu, pp. 
184 sqq. As to tlie kinds of acorns 
which are used as food Mr. R. B. 
Dixon says (op. cit. p. 181): ‘ ‘Although 
the acorns of all species of oaks grow¬ 
ing in the region are eaten, .some 
varieties are distinctly preferred to 
others. In general Qucrcus Kellog^sfi-, 
Newberry, Quercus ch?ysolepiSy Lieb* 
mann, and Quercus Wislizejtiy A.D.C., 
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The 
auiiimi’t 
Acorn 
Dance of 
the Cali¬ 
fornian 
Indiana, 


the mountaineers of Lusitania, the modern Portugal, lived 
for two thirds of the year on acorns, which they dried, 
ground, baked into bread, and stored up for future u.sed 

We need not wonder, therefore, that acorns, as the 
staple food of many tribes, should have played a part in 
their religion, and that religious or magical rites should 
have been performed to secure a plentiful crop of them. 
Some Californian tribes held an acorn dance in autumn. 
Thus the Tat us danced soon after the acorns were ripe, 
men and women, decked with leathers and white owls* down, 
tripping it together at evening within a circle of fires, 
while a rude barbaric music gave the time to their steps. 
Such acorn dances, we are told, were common in all these 
parts.^ Amongst the Ilololupai Maidus the acorn dance 
was one of the most important of their many dances. 
They called it “the all-eating dance** and danced it “in 
autumn, soon after the winter rains set in, to insure a 
bountiful ;crop of acorns the following year.” Men and 
women, adorned in all their finery, danced standing in two 
circles,*the men in one circle and the women in the other. 
In the intervals of the dance two priests, wearing gorgeous 
head-dresses and long mantles of black eagle feathers, took 
their stations on opposite sides of one of the pillars which 
supported the roof, and there chanted solemn prayers to 
the spirits. From time to time the dancers refreshed 
themselves with acorn-porridge.^ 

Elaborate The dances of the Maidus in the Sacramento Valley 
tlTe Makfus were the most numerous and elaborate. They had a 
of the regular dance-season, beginning In October and continuing 
through the wdnter till April or May.'^ Their country is 
a level park-like land with miles and miles of waving 
grass and flowers and magnificent open groves of oak,^ 


Sacraiiicfito 

Valley. 


were the favorite species.^* Mr. A. 
S. Powers mentions the ches'nut-oak 
{Qiterciis de^isi/iora) as the species of 
which the acorns were made into 
bread [Tribes of Calif, iniia, p. 49). 

^ Strabo iii. 3. 7, p. 155. The 
ancient Greeks, especially the Ar¬ 
cadians, also ate acorns. See Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 22,0 sq.] Herodotus 
i. 66; Neumann and Partsch, Physik- 


alische Geoyraphie von Griechenland 
(Breslau, 1885), pp. 381 sq, 

2 S. Powers, 7 'riOes of California^ 
pp. 143 sq. ; compare ib. pp. 155, 
224. 325* 354 

3 S. Powers, op. cit. pp. 285 
sq. 

^ Roland 13. Dixon, The Norlhern 
Mnidu, pp. 2S7, 288. 

^ Roland B. Dixon, op. cit p. 126. 
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the Indians gathered the acorns and danced the 
acorn-dance. 

But while the Maidus thus aimed at increasing the, supply But these 
of food, both animal and vegetable, by sympathetic or 
irnifative magic, mimicking the appearance and gait of were not, 
animals and simulating the gathering of acorns, it is to be tiv‘T'eiilrai 
remembered that these magical rites were not, like the Austniians, 
analogous magical rites of the Central Australians, per- 
formed by members of totemic clans who had acorns of 
or the particular kinds of animals for their totems ; for in 
common, apparently, with all the Californian tribes the 
Maidus were without totems and totemic clans. Their 
example may, therefore, serve to remind us that such 
ceremonies may be performed by non - totemic just as 
well as by totemic peoples, and that accordingly their 
occurrence in any particular tribe is not of itself a proof 
of totemism. 

Amongst the north-eastern Maidus men becomife shamans Amouf? the 
by dreaming of spirits, just as in so many Indian tribes men 
acquire guardian spirits by their fasting visions. All the 
great Maidu shamans have many spirits, some of which are '^y dream- 
animals, while other spirits live in rocks, lakes, and so on. 

Shamans who dream of thunder become weather-prophets, 'rhe 
Every shaman must do exactly what the spirits tell him, 
or they will kill him. While any man can become a are also 
shaman wlio has had the necessary dreams, the profession 


is hereditary; 'all the children of a male or 


and dream 
a female of the same 

shaman without exception are bound to become shamans ^ 
too, though generally not until the death of the father or father or 
mother. But while they inherit the profession from their 
parent, they must also see the spirits in their dreams; 
only the spirits which thus appear to them are those which 
formerly appeared in dreams to their father or mother. 

Thus the same spirits remain in the family for generations. 

Such hereditary patrons, especially when they take the form 
of animals, bear a close resemblance to totems; and this 
resemblance is much increased by the rule that “ whatever *’^sembie 
animal a man dreams of during his first set of dreams when whJn o. 
he is just beginning to be a shaman, that animal he may 
never eat or kill. Should he do so, he would die. ‘ If he 
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‘ Thus it would 


kills his dream, he kills himself.’ 
that the shaman’s life was believed to be bound up with 
that of, the animal of which he had dreamed ; it was what 
the Central American Indians would call his nagual’U it 
was the vehicle in which his soul was deposited. However, 
many men did not dream of animals at all; indeed 
mountains, rocks, and lakes appeared oftener to the 
visionary.'^ 

While the Maidus, like the rest of the Californian 
Indians, appear not to have been organised in totemic and 
exogamous clans,* they observed some of the marriage 
customs which we have found practised by totemic tribe.s of 
Indians. Thus, a man had a right to marry his wife’s 
.sisters; and if he did not exercise his right, it passed to his 
brother.® Such a right points to a former custom of 
marriage between a group of brothers on one side and a 
group of sisters on the other. Again, the law of the levirate 
used to ba generally, though not invariably, observed ; ^ that 
is, a man usually married the widow of his decea.sed brother. 
Finally’ a man and his wife’s mother neither looked at nor 
spoke to each other; a woman always covered her head 
when she met her daughter’s husband.’^ 


' Roland B. Dixon, 7 'he Northern 
Maidu, pp. 274-283 (the passage 
quoted in the text is on p. 277). 

2 See above, pp. 443, '>'(/(/• 

2 Roland B. Di.xon, The Northern 
Maidu, p. 277. 

** Roland B. Dixon, op. cit, p. 223. 

^ Roland B. Dixon, op. cit. p. 241 : 
If one of two brothers marries one 


of two or more sisters, the other brother 
has the right to marry the remaining 
sister, or sisters, if the first brother 
does not. ” 


« Roland 
239, 241. 

Roland 
239 sq. 


B. -Dixon, op. cit. pp. 


B. .Dixon, op. 


pp. 


CHAPTER XX 


SECRET SOCIETIES AMONG THE INDIANS OF NORTH¬ 
WEST AMERICA 

§ I . General Features of these Societies 

Among some of the Indian tribes of North-West America, Secret 
especially those which dwell on the coast, secret societies 
played a great part in the social life of the people, and the north-wesr 
members gave elaborate dramatic performances, , in which 
they personated their guardian spirits. As these guardian 
spirits commonly, though by no means always, took the 
shape of animals, the actors in the sacred dramas often 
■dressed in the skins and feathers of the beasts and birds 
arid mimicked the actions and cries of the creatures with 
considerable fidelity. In the opinion of Dr. Boas, who has According 
studied the subject with care and to whose researches among 
the Indians of the North-West Pacific Coast we owe much guardian 
valuable information, the secret societies in their present source both 
form have spread from the Kwakiiitl to the ether tribes of of the 
this region. Pie thinks, if I apprehend him aright, that cian^and 
the guardian spirit or inanitoo is the source both of the of the 
hereditary clans and of the secret societies: when men or soSies. 
women transmitted their guardian spirit to their de¬ 
scendants, these descendants became a clan with the 
hereditary guardian spirit for its totem ; when the guardian 
spirit acquired by individuals was not transmitted by them 
to their descendants, it became, not the totem of a clan, 
but the patron of a secret society, the members of which 
consisted of all those who had acquired that particular 
spirit for their guardian.^ The theory, which has the merit 

I Franz Boas, “The Social Organ- Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
ization and the Secret Societies of the United States National Aluseian for 
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of clearness and simplicity, will be considered later on. 
Here, without entering into the questions of the origin and 
diffusion of the secret societies, I shall describe some typical 
examples of them in a roughly geographical order, proceed¬ 
ing from south to north. But before doing so it may be 
well to quote an account of these societies which sets forth 
their main general features. The writer is Mr. J. Adrian 
Jacob-sen, who travelled repeatedly among the Indians of 
the North-West Pacific coast, and whose brother Mr. Philipp 
Jacobsen lived amongst them for years, knew their languages 
(or one of them), and studied their customs. The account 
runs thus:— 

“ However diverse the gods and the hero-tales of savages 
may appear in the different continents, they have almost all 
this feature in common, that besides the gods and men the 
animals also play a very important part, and the thought 
that the gods or spirits assume by preference animal forms 
may be found amongst nearly every people of the earth. 
Nowhere perhaps does this thought appear more sharply 
expressed than among the inhabitants of the north-west 
coast of America. There, according to the belief of the 
Indians, the various deities come down to earth at different 
times and in many forms, .shew themselves to men, and take 
part in the festivals celebrated in their honour. Most of these 
gods are well-dispo.sed to men ; indeed almost every family 
claims to be descended from some god or other, so that an 
intimate intercourse thereby exists to a certain extent 
between gods and men. Besides the tribal gods they 
believe also in evil spirits, which can visit mankind with 
misfortune; but their power is inferior and they can pretty 
easily be banished and rendered innocuous by the medicine¬ 
man and the mighty spirits of all sorts who are in league 
with him. 

“The task of representing the gods is undertaken in 
every tribe by some intelligent and, according to their own 
account, inspired men ; they form the Secret Societies, in 
order that their secret arts and doctrines, their mummeries 


iSgs {W.ishington, 1897), pp. 660- 
662 ; compare pp. 336, 393 ; id. in 
Twet/th Report oj the Committee ini 


the North- Western Tribes of Canada^ 
pp. 674-677 (Report of the British 
Association, Bristol, 1898). 
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and masquerades may not be revealed to the uninitiated and 
to the public. The intention of these exhibitions is to con¬ 
firm the faith of the young people and the womeiv in the 
ancient traditions as to the intercourse of the gods with men 
and as to their own intimate relations to the gods. In 
order to convince possible doubters, the members of the 
Secret Societies have had recourse to ail kinds of mysterious 
means, which to a civilised man must appear the height of 
savagery; for example, they mutilate their bodies, rend 
corpses in pieces and devour them, tear pieces out of the 
bodies of living men, and so on. Further, the almost 
morbid vanity of the North-Western Indians and their 
desire to win fame, respect, and distinction may have served 
as a motive for joining the Secret Societies ; since every 
member of them enjoys great respect. 

'‘ There were and still are hundreds of masks in use, 
every one of which represents a spirit who occurs in their 
legends. In the exhibitions they appear singly of in groups, 
according as the legend to be represented requires, and the 
masked men are then looked upon by the astonished crowd, 
not merely as actors representing the gods, but as the very 
gods themselves who have come down from heaven to 
earth. Hence every such representative must do exactly 
what legend says the spirit did. If Mie representative wears 
no mask, as often happens with thi Hametzes (the Cannibals 
or Biters) or the Paktvalla (Medicine-men), then the spirit 
whom he represents has passed into his body, and accord¬ 
ingly the man possessed by the spirit is not responsible for 
what he does amiss in this condition. As the use of masks 
throws a sort of mysterious glamour over the performance 
and at the same time allows the actor to remain unknown, 
the peculiarly sacred festivals arc much oftener celebrated 
with masks than without them. In every Secret Society 
there are definite rules as to how often and how long a 
mask may be used. Amongst the Quakiutl the masks 
may not, under the heaviest penalties, be disposed of for 
four winters, the season when such festivals are usually 
celebrated. After that time they may be destroyed or 
hidden in the forest, that no uninitiated person may find 
them, or they may be finally sold. The masks are made 
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masks Only in secret, generally in the deep solitude of the woods, 
in order that no uninitiated person may detect the maker at 
work. ' How strictly the mystery is guarded may be seen 
from the following example. In the village of Nouette, in 
north-west Vancouver, an Indian was once busy carving a 
mask, when his half-grown son, who had noticed that his 
father often went into the wood, one day sought him out in 
his retreat. Thereupon the father fell into such a rage that 
he killed his own son on the spot, lest he should betray the 
sacred affair. 

“ The dance is accompanied by a song which celebrates 
in boastful words the power of the gods and the mighty 
deeds represented in the performance. At the main part of 
the performance all present join in the song, for it is gener¬ 
ally known to everybody and is repeated in recitative again 
and again. It seems that new songs and new performances 
are constantly springing up in one or other of the villages 
through the cogency of some intelligent young man, hitherto 
without;^ a song of his own, who treats in a poetical fashion 
some legend which has been handed down orally from their 
forefathers. For every man who takes part in the perform¬ 
ances and festivals must make his d^biit with a song com¬ 
posed by himself. In this way new songs and dances are 
constantly originating, he material for them being, of course, 
always taken from the tribal deities of the particular singer 
and poet. 

“ Besides the masks other badges of the Secret Societies 
are worn, which I will discuss later.^ 

Of the dances which do not, so far as I know, belong 
to the four Secret Societies I may mention the Naualock or 
Naivalok, that is, the Great Dance of the Spirits. This 
dance usually takes place in late autumn. Several Indians 
disguised with masks take post behind a curtain. The 
type of mask used in this dance generally portrays Mis- 
missalhnni (the God of the Sun)—a mask in the shape of 
the sun with half-shut eyes and a revolving wheel, which 
represents the motion of the sun. Most of the other masks 
portray the sun in the form of an eagle, as he loves to visit 
the earth. Whereas most of the dances can only be per- 
^ As to the badges of red cedar bark, see below, p. 504. 
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in winter, this dance can also exceptionally be 
^performed in July, For example, I visited the Quakiutl 
village of Nakortok in July 1885. When the Indians 
learned that i particularly wished to have the mask pertain¬ 
ing to the Nawalok dance, they V^egan that dance; for 
several masks had served their time that season and could 
therefore be sold. The festival began with a number of 
men blowing on wooden flutes sometimes in the Viouses, 
sometimes in the woods, from morning to night, to the great 
terror of the young people. 1 was told that the sun-god 
was now leaving the sun in the shape of a great eagle and 
approaching the village. Then followed the dance, and at 
its close I procured the masks, v/hich in accordance with 
custom had been used for four winters. 

The time when the young Indian can be admitted to Among^st 
the Society is usually the attainment of puberty. Amongst 
the Ahts of West Vancouver the youth at that time of life is 
taken into the wood, where half the inhabitants of'the village, 
disguised in wolf-skins and wolf-masks and provided with 
the aforesaid flutes, blow on them continually and dance disguised 
the so-called Wolf dance. Then the children say that the 
youth has been carried off by the wolf in order to give him a 
skokorn tamtam^ that is, a strong heart or faith. This per¬ 
formance is in an altered shape the Natialok of the Bella 
Coolas. The Catholic missionaries there call it ' the boy’s 
Indian baptism,’ while the Indians themselves call it 
Kiokwalla. It is naturally very difficult for a foreigner to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the various customs observed 
in the Secret Societies ; for few even of the Indians them¬ 
selves who are concerned in them understand what goes on 
lit their midst. Only the members of a Secret Society can 
give information as to the procedure in it, but they are loth 
to betray anything, because otherwise their secrets would 
cease to be secrets, and also because the betrayal may be 
visited with heavy penalties or even with death.” ^ 

To the same effect Dr. Boas tells us that in the belief 

^ J. Adrian Jacobsen, “ Geheim- nologie mid Urgeschichte (1891), pp. 
bilnde der ICiistenbewohner Nordwest- ( 383 )-( 3 ^ 5 ) (appended to the Z.eitsch 7 dft 
hxr\^x\Q.d!%T ^^FnandlungcnderBerliner fur Ethnologie^ xxiii, 1891). 
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of these Indians “all nature is animated, and the spirit of 
any being can becoime the genius of a man, who thus 
acquiree supernatural powers.’' The native name for these 
muclvcoveted supernatural powers is tlokoala^ a Kwakiutl 
word which is used in the same sense also by the Nootkas, 
the Tsimshians, and the Bella Coolas. This diffusion of the 
Kwakiutl term for supernatural power seems to point, as Dr. 
Boas observes, to the wide influence which the ideas of the 
Kwakiutl on these subjects have exercised on their neigh¬ 
bours.^ 

With regard to the badges of the Secret Societies we are 
told that the insignia of all these societies are made of the 
bark of cedar, carefully prepared and dyed red by means of 
maple bark. It may be said that the secrets are vested in 
these ornaments of red cedar bark, and wherever these orna¬ 
ments are found on the north-west coast secret societies 
occur. I do not hesitate to say that this custom must have 
originated among the Kwakiutl, as it is principally developed 
among them, and as the other tribes whenever they have 
such societies designate them by Kwakiutl names. Historical 
traditions are in accord with this view.” ^ 
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^ 2 . Secret Societies among the Indians of Vancouver Island 

Among the Nootkas of Vancouver Island there was a 
Secret Society called Tlokoala, whose ’ members imitated 
wolves. The name Tlo'koala is a Kwakiutl word signifying 
the acquisition of a guardian spirit. The Nootka tradition 
is that the society was instituted by wolves who carried off 
a chiefs son and tried to kill him, but failing in the attempt 
became his friends, taught him the rites of the society, and 
ordered him to instruct his people in them. Then they 
carried the young man back to his village. Hence every 
new member of the society must be initiated by the wolves. 


* Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada^ p. 52 {Report of the British 
Association^ Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
1889, separate reprint). 


of the British AssociatioHy Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1889, separate reprint). 
Compare id. ‘The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indiana,” Report of the United States 
National Mitseuni (Washing¬ 

ton, 1897), pp. 660 sg. 


- Franz Boas, op. cit. p. 53 {Report 
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night a pack of wolves, that is, Indians dressed in wolf- initiated 


skins and wearing wolf-masks, make their appearance, seize J 
the novice, and carry him off into the woods. When the initiation 
wolves are heard outside the village coming to fetch the goc^ety^is a 
novice, all the members of the society blacken their faces »*eproduc> 
and sing this song .-—“Among all the tribes is great excite-u^er^d/ 
ment because I am TlokoalaT Next day the wolves return the 
young man to all appearance dead, and the members of the 
society have to revive him. It is believed that the wolves 
have put a magic stone, apparently a quartz, into his body, 
and that till the stone has been extracted he cannot come 
back to life. Thus the stone plays the same part in the 
Nootka ceremony as the white shell in the ceremonies of 
the Ojibways and other eastern tribes.’ The pretended dead Vreiended 
body is left outside the house; two shamans go and extract 
the stone from it, and then the novice is restored to life, tion of the 
After the novices have been thus resuscitated, they are 
painted red and black. Blood is seen to stream! from their 
mouths, and they run at once to the beach and jump into 
the water. Soon they are seen to float lifeless on the surface. 

They have died the second death. A canoe is sent out to 
gather up the corpses, and when it has landed them on the 
beach, they suddenly revive and repair to the dance-house, 
where they remain for four days. They may eat nothing 
but dried fish and dried berries. At night during these 
four days dances are performed in the house, and the whole 
population is permitted to witness them.® 

Each festival of the Tlokoala Society lasts four days. It Duration 
is only celebrated when some tribesman distributes a large decisions 
amount of property to the members of the society, and the of the 
most common occasion is the initiation of a new member. 

Sometimes it is held at the time of the ceremonies which Society 

( Tlokoala), 


^ See above, pp. 467, 468, 485, /Spj (Washington, 1897), pp. 632 sa. 

487, 488, 489. The ceremony of the pretended killing 

hranz Boas, in S/x/k Ec/>orl 0/ o( u chief’s son and his removal by 

the CoTfimittee on ike North-Westini men dressed in wolf-skins, with wolf- 

Tnbes of Canada, 47 sq, {Report 0/ masks on their heads, was witnessed at 
the British Association, I.eeds, 1(890, the beginning of the nineteenth century 

separate reprint); id.- “ The Social by John R, Jewitt, a captive among 

Organization and the Secret Societies the Nootkas. See Nairative of the 

of the Kwakiutl Indians,’’ Report of the Adventures and Sufjl'erinips of fohn R. 

United States National Museum for y’tJw//'/ (Middletown, 1820), p. 119. 
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take place when a girl attains to puberty. The house of 
the man who pay.s for the celebration appears to be for the 
time being the sacred or taboo house of the society. As 
soon as the fe.stival begins, the ordinary social organisation 
of the tribe is suspended, just as among the Kwakiuti.^ The 
people then arrange themselves, not according to their clans, 
but according to their societies. Each society has its own 
song and festival, which members of the other societies have 
not the right to attend, though they may be invited to do 
so. There is a certain amount of hostility between the 
societies, and when they meet at night in the taboo hou.se, 
the members of each society, sitting apart from the rest, 
iiidiilge in continual railleries at the expense of the others. 
Apparently there are not separate .societies for men and 
women." 

The sacred dramas exhibited by the Tlokoala or DukwaUy 
society of the Nootkas are very varied, as we may learn 
from the following account:— 

The DukwaUy and other tarnanawas performances ^ are 
exhibitions intended to represent incidents connected with 
their mythological legends. There are a great variety, and 
they seem to take the place, in a measure, of theatrical 
performances or games during the season of the religious 
festivals. There are no persons especially sot apart as 
priests for the performance of these ceremonies, although 
some, who seem more expert than others, are usually hired 
to give life to the scenes, but these performers are cjuite as 
often found among the slaves or common people as among 
the chiefs, and excepting during the continuance of the 
festivities are not looked on as of any particular importance. 
On inquiring the origin of these ceremonies, I was informed 
that they did not originate with the Indians, but were 
revelations of the guardian spirits, who made known what 
they wished to be performed. An Indian, for instance, who 


See above, pp. 333 sq. 

Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of 
the Committee the North- Western 
'/'rides of Canacidy pp. 48 sq. {Report 
of itu British Association., Leeds, 1 890, 
separate reprint) ; td. “ The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 


of the Kwakiutl Indians,’’ Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
iSgs (Washington, 1897), pp. 633 
sq. 

^ Tarnanawas performances are 
those which relate to guardian spirits. 
See above, pp. 405 sqq. 
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consulting with his guardian spirit, which is done 
going through the washing and fasting process before 
described, will imagine or think he is called upon to repre¬ 
sent the owl. He arranges in his mind the style of dress, 
the number of performers, the songs and dances or other 
movements, and, having the plan perfected, announces at a 
tarnanaivas meeting that he has had a revelation which he 
will impart to a select few. 'fhese are then taught and 
drilled in strict secrecy, and when they have perfected them¬ 
selves, will suddenly make their appearance and perform 
before the astonished tribe. Another Indian gets up the 
representation of the whale, others do the same of birds, and 
in fact of everything that they can think of If any per¬ 
formance is a success, it is repeated, and gradually comes to 
be looked upon as one of the regular order in the ceremonies ; 
if it does not satisfy the audience, it is laid aside. Thus 
they have performances which have been handed down from 
remote ages, while others are of a more recent date/’ ^ 




The Lkungen or Songish, an Indian tribe ot the Coast secret. 
Salish stock who inhabited the south-eastern part of 
Vancouver Island, had two secret societies. One of the two Lkungen 
societies, called Icylyiivan^ might be joined by any member 
of the tribe. He had only to go into the woods and there 
bathe and cleanse his body with cedar boughs continually 
till he dreamed of thp dance which he wished to dance and 
the song he wished to sing. According to his dream he 
belonged to one of the five orders which composed the 
secret society, and each of which had its own mode of 
dancing. The other secret society called Dog-howlers 
{Qenqanitel) was more select; for heavy payments were 
exacted at initiation so that none but rich people could join it. 

The festivals of the society, including the initiatory ceremonies, winter 
took place only in winter. When a young man was to be 
initiated, his father feasted the society for five days, during initiation, 
which masked dances were performed. Persons who did 
not belong to the .society w’ere allowed to witness the 


1 J. G, Swan, 7 he Indians of Cape 
Flattery^ [>. 66, quoted by Franz Boas, 
in Report of the United States National 


Museum for (Washington, 1897), 

pp, 637 sq. 
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dances. At the end of these days the novice was entrusted 
to four members of the society who bathed him in the sea 
and led- him into the woods, where he remained till be met 
the spirit who was to initiate him. The mysteries of this 
society were kept profoundly secret; any man who blabbed 
was torn to pieces.^ 


§ 3. Secret Societies among the Shiiswap 


Dancing 
societies 
among the 
Shu.swap, 
each with 
its guardian 
.spirit, 
song, and 
dance. 


Modes of 
admission 
to the 
societies. 


Among the Western Shuswap, a tribe of the Salish 
stock in the interior of British Columbia, the common people 
as distinguished from the nobles were divided into a number 
ol groups, which were not strictly hereditary and appear to 
have been analogous to the dancing societies with which we 
are here concerned. Each group or society had its own 
guardian spirit, dance, and song. The guardian spirits or 
protectors were for the most part beasts or birds, such as 
Black Bean, Moose, Cariboo, Elk, Deer, Sheep or Goat, Beaver, 
Marmot, Hare, Buifalo, Wolf or Dog, Frog, Salmon, Owl, 
RuHed Grouse, Prairie Chicken, and Goose ; but they also 
included such real or imaginary beings as Thunder-Bird, 
Service-Berry, Cannibal, Corpse, Wind, Rain, Rock-slide 
(or Avalanche), Arrow, Snow (or Snowshoc), and Plunger 
or Famine. Some of these groups were closely related to 
each other; for example, the groups wdiich had the Wolf or 
Dog, the Cannibal, and the Corpse for their guardian spirits 
appear to have formed parts of a larger unit, so that a 
member of any one of them had a right to dance the dances 
and sing the songs of the others. Similarly the groups 
which had the Beaver, Thunder-Bird, Frog, Wind, Rain and 
Arrow for their guardian spirits formed together a larger 
group or society.^ 

Any man could join any of these groups or societies by 
passing through a short training and fasting a few days in 

1897), pp- 644- 


* Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of 
the Committee on the NorthlWesUrn 
Tribes of Canada, pp. 26 sq. (^Report 
of the British Association, Leeds, 1890, 
separate reprint); id, “ The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of tlie Kwakiiitl Indians,” Report of 
the Un ited States National Museum f or 


cdc)S (WasJiington, 
646. 


^ James Teit, The Shuswap (Leyden 
and New York, 1909), p. 577 {'The 
fesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History), 
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lljS^Voods; further he had to observe a rite oi initiation m 
which he mimicked by dress and action the guardian spirit of 
the society. However, a son genei ally became a member of 
his father’s group or society in preference to any other.* 

In the dances the dancers imitated their guardian spirits The 
by their co.stume and gestures. For example, men im- imitated 
personated moose, cariboo, elk, and deer, wearing the skins 
of these animals with the scalps on their heads and mimick- 
ing all the actions of the beasts at pasture, in combat, in the cosmm« 
chase, and finally in capture or death. Some of the actors gesture, 
had antlers attached to their heads and necks. In the Prairie 
Chicken dance men and women imitated the cries and all 
the actions of the bird. In the Marmot dance one man 
played the part of a marmot, moving and whistling like the 
animal, while another man represented a trapper ; the dance 
ended with the capture of the pretended marmot by the real 
man. In the Service-Berry dance women carried baskets 
and branches of service-berry bushes and acted th'e gathering 
of berries. In the Hunger or Pamine dance the chief ac.-or 
appeared almost naked and painted like a skeleton to 
represent famine, which was a figure of Shuswap mythology. 

In another dance hunters dres.sed as if they were travelling 
on snowshoes in cold weather ; they scattered much swan s 
down about, probably in imitation of snow ; and they sang 
the song of the Snow. Members of the Beaver Society wore 
masks and head-bands of beaver-skin, with a beaver tail in 
front; and members of the Corpse and Cannibal societies 
wore masks representing corpses. No member of a 
society had a right to use the ceremonial dresses and 
ornaments of another society. Most of the dances were 
performed in the winter, but some could take place at 
any season.''* 

In the opinion of Mr. James Teit, our chief authority on The^_^ 
the Shuswap, this system of dancing societies was not native s,^S. 
to these Indians but was borrowed by them from the Carrier, 
Chilcotin, and Idllooet tribes, who in turn borrowed it from ^ave be™ 
their neighbours on the coast, the T.simshians, Bella ^oolas, j^rrowM^ 
and Squamish. It seems to have first reached the Shuswap tribes. 

^ James Tcit, 77 ie Shuswap^ p. 577 * 

2 J-ame3 Teit, op, cii. pp. 577 - 58 ^->- 
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about the beginning of the nineteenth century and to have 
gradually spread until by 1855 embraced almost all the 
western .division of the tribe.^ 
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§ 4. Secret Societies among the Bella Coolas 

The Bella Coolas, the most northerly Indian tribe of 
the Salish stock in British Columbia, have . two kinds 
of ceremonial called respectively the Sisauk and the 
Kusiui, Of these the Sisauk ceremonies are mostly 
dramatic representations of the clan legends and therefore 
do not concern us here. On the other hand the Kusiut 
ceremonies are dramatic representations of the initiation of 
members of various clans into certain secret societies. 
The most important of these secret societies are the 
Cannibals {Elaxolela), the Laughers {Olx\ and the Throwers 
{Datia)? Membership of any of these societies is obtained 
by initiation. The novice receives a new name which he 
retains through life ; and he wears a necklace of red cedar- 
bark over his blanket for a year. In the Kusiut ceremonies 
all the deities of heaven are personified by masked dancers, 
whose masks are adorned with designs representing the 
moon, the stars, the rainbow, the kingfisher, the blossom of 
the salmonberry bush, and so forth. Amongst others the 
thunder-bird and his servant are thus acted by men in 
masks. The masks used in these dances are burnt 
immediately at the end of the dancing season. Any person 
who breaks the laws of the Kusiut ceremonial is punished 
with death. To dance a dance to which a man has no 
right, to deride the ceremonies, and to make a mistake in 
dancing are all capital offences. The offender is summoned 
before a council of chiefs, and if he is found guilty the 
execution is entrusted to a shaman, who kills the culprit 
by witchcraft, throwing a magical object at him or perhaps 
taking him off by poison.^ 


1 James Teit, The Shuswap, p. 581. 

2 Franz Boas, The Mythoh^ of the 
Bella Coola Indians (1898), p. 114 
{'The fe sup North Pacific Expedition, 
Memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History), 


3 Franz Boas, in Seventh Annual 
Report of the Committee on the North- 
Western Tribes of Canada^ pp. 6- n 
{Report of the British Association,, 
Cardiff, 1891, separate reprint); id, 
“ The Social Organization and the 
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person who wishes to be initiated into the Cannibal 
Society goes away into the forest to meet the guardian spirit 
of the society. Formerly he had to live on human flesh 
during his seclusion. Before his departure a slave was 
killed and one half of his body devoured by the Cannibals ; 
the rest served as provision for the novice, who was 
tied up in the forest and left there, it might be, for many 
days. At last to his disordered fancy it seemed that his 
guardian spirit appeared to him, carried him up to the sun 
or to the House of Myths, and there initiated him into the 
order of the Cannibals. After that he returned to the 
village naked and with almost no hair on his head, the rest 
of it having been (so the Indians think) torn out by the wind 
which blows remarkably fresh in the celestial regions. He 
was now in a state of frenzy, having lost his own soul, which 
was dispossessed and replaced by the cannibal spirit. So 
he bit every person whom he could catch, and if he could not 
catch any one be would bite his own arm. The abject of the. 
ceremonial which followed was to pacify the new Cannibal 
by exorcising the dangerous spirit which possessed him and 
restoring to him his lost human soul. For this purpose four 
masked men attended him crying “ Hoip '' to soothe his 
rage ; and people tried to throw a noose over his head and 
to bind him with ropes ; but he slipped from the noose, 
broke the ropes, and escaped. This lasted four days ; every 
night the new Cannibal danced in the dancing-house, and the 
people strove to pacify him by songs and dances. At the 
end o/ the four days the ceremony of exorcising the salpisa^ 
the monster which possessed him, took place. By means 
of his incantations one of the masked men succeeded in 
making the Cannibal vonmit the snake, the wolf, the eagle, or 
whatever it was that possessed him, into a large dish 
ornamented with red cedar-bark. Then the Cannibal Vvas 
seen carrying the head of the animal under his left arm, 
while his attendants held fast the headless trunk in the rear, 
making it disgorge flesh and blood into a dish. Suddenly 
the monster disappeared, and the Cannibal was restored to 
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Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the United States 
National Museum for i 8 gs (Washing- 


tpn, 1897), pp. 646-651 ; id.y The 
Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians^ 

p. 116. 
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his right mind. The contents of the dish were thrown Into 
the water and the dish itself burned in the dancing-house, which 
was supposed to convey it to heaven. For four days afterwards 
the Cannibal had to sleep in the rear of the house ; then he 
might enter it again, but like the priests of Dagon he had to 
afteMiif jump over the threshold. After four days more he v/as led 
frenzy was by many men to the river and pushed into it. This was the 
f.nal purification. Then he was led back and wept because 
the spirit had left him entirely. But still for a long time 
he was subject to various restrictions. For two or three 
months he might not leave his house ; for a year he might not 
go near his wife ; and for four years he might not gamble. 
But the separation of husband and wife has of late years been 
restricted to one month. Members of the Cannibal order who 
bit people also devoured corpses ; but weaker brethren con¬ 
tented themselves with merely tearing a dog to pieces and 
gobbling it up or, weaker still, they devoured raw salmon. 

The n\embcrs of the other two Secret Societies, the 
Laughers and the Throwers, do not retire to the woods to 
be initiated, though the initiation of the Laughers takes 
place in heaven. The Laugher walks on tight ropes, 
makes fun of everything, and scratches people with his nails, 
till they succeed in muffling up his head in a blanket, which 
acts as an extinguisher on his too exuberant sense of 
humour. The Thrower goes about with sticks and stones 
smashing household goods and canoes. This is calculated 
to afford him unmixed enjoyment, were it not for a 
tedious rule that the damage which he does by day he 
must pay for at night. It is seldom that the bill presented 
by pleasure has to be settled so promptly.^ 
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^ 5. Secret Societies among the Kwakiutl 

Amongst the Indian tribes of North-West America the 
Kwakiutl appear to have carried the system of Secret 


^ I'^ranz Boas, in Seventh Report of 
the Committee on the North - IVestern 
Tribes of Canada^ pp. 10 sq. {Report 
of the British Association,, Cardiff, 
1891, separate reprint); id. “The 
Social Organization and the Secret 


Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States National 
Museum for j8c}^ (Washington, 1897), 
pp. 649 sq. \ id.,, The Mythology of the 
Bella Cobla^ pp. 118-120. 
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to the highest pitch, and Dr. Franz Boas, our 
principal authority on the subject, is probably right in 
believing that the institution has spread from them to other 
tribes of this region. It is to Dr. Boas that we owe most of 
our information on the Secret Societies of the tribe, and 
as the system is somewhat complex, it may be best to 
begin by quoting his latest and clearest general exposition 
of it. Afterwards, drawing on the copious store of materials 
with which his researches have provided us, I shall illustrate 
the general account by some details^ 

All along the north-west coast is found a ritualistic 
organization which intercrosses the family organization in a 
most curious manner. This organization seems to be most 
marked among the Kwakiutl Indians, and 1 will describe 
the conditions found among them. 

Besides the crests, which are owned by each individual, 
he has also the privilege, which is inherited, together with 
the crests, of being initiated by a supernatural bping. The 
method of initiation is the same as that of the eastern 
Indians, who find supernatural power after fasting. The 
difference between the acquisition of supernatural power 
among the eastern Indians and that believed in by the 
Kwakiutl is that among the former the relation between the 
individual and the supernatural power is purely personal, 
while among the latter it is a family affair, each family having 
the right to be initiated by a certain supernatural being. 
The relation between this idea and the property in crests is 
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^ Dr. Boas’s earlier accounts of the 
Secret .Societies of the Kwakiutl are 
contained in the Fifth Repof't of the 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
of Canada^ pp. 52-56 {Report of the 
British Association^ Newca.stle-upori- 
Tyne, 1889, separate reprint) ; and in 
the Sixth Report of the Committee on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
pp. 62-So {Report of the British 
Association, l.eeds, 1S90, separate 
reprint). Hts fullest exposition of the 
system i.s in bis treatise “The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” published in 
the Report of the United States National 
Museum for (Washington, 1897), 
VOL. Ill 


pp. 310-738. To this treatise I shall 
principally refer in the sequel, citing it 
for the sake of brevity as “Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl.” The latest 
statement of Dr. Boas on this subject 
with which T am acquainted is con¬ 
tained in his article, “ The Tribes of 
the North Pacific Coast,” in Annual 
Arch ecological Report, ic^os (Toronto), 
pp. 243-246. It is this latest .state¬ 
ment which I quote in the text. The 
system has also been discussed, on the 
basis of Dr. Boas’s information, by 
Professor Hutton Webster in his 
Primitive Secret Societies, pp. 147-152. 

As to the Kwakiutl crests, see 
above, pp. 321 sqq., 329 sqq. 
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also characteristic. They descend in the same manner, but, 
while the crest is inherited without any particular ritualistic 
perforni^ance giving the individual the riglit to the crest, the 
protection of the supernatural being must be acquired in 
each individual case by an initiation. There is an important 
difference between the traditions relating to the acquisition 
of crests and those which relate to the gift of magic powers 
by a supernatural being. While the ancestor acquired the 
crest for the whole family, he only acquired the privilege for 
his descendants to communicate with the same supernatural 
being. 

The supernatural beings who are the protectors of 
families are, comparatively speaking, few in number, and for 
this reason a considerable number of families have the same 
supernatural being as their protector. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the method of initiation is different for each family, the 
method being determined by the legend which accounts for 
the acquiytion of the supernatural being as the family 
protector. 

Afl the individuals in the tribe who have the same 
supernatural being as their protector are grouped together 
during the ritualistic performance in one group, which takes 
the place of the family organization that prevails during the 
rest of the year. Among all the north-west coast tribes 
these ritualistic performances are confined to the winter 
months, and the season is set off from the rest of the year 
as the .sacred season. Since all the families participate in 
the rituals celebrated during the sacred season, the whole 
family organization is broken up during this period. The 
individuals initiated by supernatural beings form one group 
in the tribe. They are treated with particular regard and 
take the place of the high nobility. The uninitiated, on the 
other hand, take the position of the common people. The 
uninitiated, in turn, are also subdivided into a number of 
groups, not according to the families to which they belong, 
but according to their prospective position among the 
initiated. Thus, young children, who will probably not 
belong to the initiated for a considerable time to come, form 
a group by themselves. The young men, older men, and 
those who in former times belonged to the initiated, and 
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have given up their membership in favor of their sons- 
in-law, each form a class by themselves. Thus, we find the 
whole tribe, instead of being arranged in families, arranged 
in two large groups, the uninitiated and the initiated. The 
uninitiated are subdivided into age classes, while the initiated 
are grouped according to the spirits by which each group is 
initiated. The most important among these are the Cannibal The four 
Spirit, the Ghost, the Grisly Bear, and the Fool Spirit. Sdeties 
‘‘ All the legends explaining the practices of these sacred 
societies relate some event telling how a member of the 
family was carried away by one of these spirits; how hesodetirs^ 
saw the spirits house, and the ritual, and how later on 
was taken back, and imitated what he had seen. This, 
which is the characteristic explanation of practically all 

T • 1 /* XT t V • « r how a 

Indian rituals 01 North America, is, of course, merely a re- meruber of 
statement of the practices that are used at the present time. 

The reasons assigned for the various practices, the most away by a 
important among which is ritualistic cannibaffism, show 
material differences, not only among different tribes, but and on his 
even inside of the same tribe. Thus, the principal myth it. 

explaining cannibalism relates the visit of four brothers to Myth 
the house of the cannibal spirit, who threatened to devour 

T-» 1 1 . institution 

them. By a stratagem the young men made their escape of ctre- 
and reached their father’s house pursued by the cannibal. 

The father then invited the cannibal, pretending that he ism. 
would make a feast for him. In the course of this visit, the 
cannibal was thrown into a ditch filled with red-hot stones, 
where he was burned, and from his ashes arose the mosquitoes. 

From this time on one of the sons imitated the actions of 
the cannibal, while another son imitated the actions of the 
grisly bear, who was the cannibal’s watchman. 

In another tradition of the Kwakiutl, which accounts Another 
for the cannibalism of another family, it is told how a o^he 
young man, upon leaving his house in the evening, was institution 
taken away by the cannibal spirit, who took him to his 
house, where he saw a dance performed, the singers being 
seated in a ditch, and the rainbow appearing during the 
dance in the house. While dancing, the cannibal killed and 
devoured a slave. Since that time the dance is performed 
in this manner by the young man’s family. 
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Notwithstanding the difference of these traditions, the 
men initiated in these different forms by the cannibal spirit 
belong to the same society during the sacred season. The 
Cannibal is highest in rank in the tribe, and next to him is 
the Ghost Dancer. 

“ Among the Kwakiutl the ritual consists in the initia¬ 
tion of the novice, the return of the novice, and the exorcising 


I'lie riUial 
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the ritual is the following: The singers sit in the rear of 
the house, beating time on a piank with batons ; in the left 
hand rear corner of the house is seated tlie man who beats 
the box-drum; in front of the singers, near the fire, which 
is built in the centre of the house, sit the members of the 
initiated, those highest in rank in the middle, those of 
lower rank arranged all along both sides. The uninitiated 
sit in groups along the sides of the house, those lowest in 
rank, that is the women and children, near the door. 

“ The ceremonial begins with a number of speeches and 
songs, and with some of the incidents of the potlatch} 
The novice During these introductory Incidents, the voices of the spirits 
heard (represented by whistles, which are blown inside 
spirus! or outside of the house), and suddenly one among the 
uninitiated disappears. It is stated that he has been taken 
away by the spirits, and that at a set time he will return. 
His return, On the day set for his return the whistles of the spirits are 
dance^^in again, and the people go to search for the novice, who 

which’he is generally found at some little distance from the houses,, 
tiir^pirir w'oods, and he is then brought back by the tribe, who- 

formal procession. Then follow a 
novice who- 


arrange themselves in formal procession, 
series of dances, partly performed by the 


impersonates the spirit that possesses him. Other dances 
are performed and songs are sung in order to quiet the 
His .spirit. After four formal dances it is supposed that the 
ceremonial gpifit has left, and the novice has to undergo a ceremonial 
punhea- pyj-if^cation, which lasts for a considerable time, and consists 
essentially in ceremonial washings, which are repeated at 
intervals of four days, or multiples of four days. 

“ This whole performance is interrupted by numerous 

^ That is, a festival accompanied by the distribution of property among the 
guests. See above, p. 262. 
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cfssory performances, consisting largely in dances of the 
older members of the initiated. These are often provoked 
by transgressions of the rules of behaviour during the sacred 
season. Thus, the Cannibal may be excited by failure to 
observe the rule that nobody is allowed to eat before the 
cannibal has eaten ; or the Fool may be excited by mention 
of a long nose, which is believed to be characteristic of the 
Fool. 

“ The dances themselves, as stated before, are panto¬ 
mimic presentations of the acts of the spirits. As a rule, 
the first dance is performed by the novice, who is dressed in 
certain rings made of hemlock branches, and with character¬ 
istic face-painting, these being determined by the tradition 
of the initiation. In the ^ second dance the novice appears 
wearing a mask, which represents the spirit which possesses 
him. In the third dance he appears wearing rings made 
of cedar bark dyed red, which is a symbol of the sacred 
ceremonies. The form of these rings also depends upon the 
tradition explaining the ritual. In the last dance he appears 
again wearing the mask of the spirit.'' ^ 

With these general outlines of the system before us, we 
may now consider the institution somewhat more in detail, 
selecting for that purpose some main facts and typical 
examples out of the great store of information collected by 
Dr. Boas. 

We have seenthat the social organisation of the 
Kwakiutl changes with the seasons ; during summer the 
tribe is organised in hereditary clans, during winter it is 
organised in Secret Societies, each of which is composed of 
all persons who have received the same supernatural power 
or secret from one of the spirits. The spirits are supposed to 
be present with the Indians in winter; that is why in 
winter, as soon as the spirits arrive, the Kwakiutl drop their 
summer names, the hereditary clan names, and assume their 
winter names, the new names bestowed upon them by the 
spirits at initiation into the societies. The summer season, 
when the system of hereditary clans is in force, is called by 
the Kwakiutl baxuSy which term also designates those who 

^ Franz Boas, The Tribes of the North Pacific Coast,” Annual Archao- 
logical Reporty igoj (Toronto), pp. 243-246. ^ Above, pp. 333 st/. 
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have not been initiated by any spirit and might therefore be 
translated “ uninitiated or ‘‘profane.” The winter season, 
when the system of Secret Societies is in force, is called by 
the Kwakiutl tsetsaeka, “ the secrets,” a term which is also 
applied to the ceremonial itself. The Indians express this 
alternation of the seasons by saying that in summer the 
bams is on top and the tseisaeka below, whereas in winter 
the baxtis is below and the tseisaeka on top.^ 

“ The object of the vv^hole winter ceremonial is, first, to 
bring back the youth who is supposed to stay with the 
supernatural being who is the protector of his society, and 
then, when he. has returned in a state of ecstasy, to exorcise 
the spirit which possesses him and to restore him from his 
holy madness. The.se objects are ^attained by songs and by 
dances. In order to bring the youth back, members of all 
the secret societies perform their dances. It is believed that 
they will attract the attention of the absent novice, until 
finally one of the dances may excite him to such a degree 
that he will approach flying through the air. As soon as 
he appears his friends endeavor to capture him. Then 
begins the second part of the ceremony, the exorcising of the 
spirit ; or, as the Kwakiutl call it, the taming of the novice. 
This is accomplished by means of songs sung in his honor, 
by dances performed by women in his honor, and by the 
endeavors of the shaman. After the novice has thus been 
restored to his senses, he must undergo a ceremonial purifica¬ 
tion before he is allowed to take part in the ordinary pursuits 
of life. The strictness and severity of this purification 
depend upon the character of the dance. Novices must 
drink water through the wing bone of an eagle, as their 
mouths must not touch the brim of the cup ; they must suck 
no more and no less than four times. They must not blow 
hot food, else they would lose their teeth.” ^ 

When a mistake is made in the songs or dances which 
are intended to pacify the novice, the effect is not merely to 
renew the ecstasy of the novice ; it also excites all the 
older members of the various societies and thus produces a 
general ecstasy. A slip in rhythm, a wrong turn in the 

^ Fran?: Boas, “ Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl,” p. 418- 
^ k>anz Boas, oJ>. fit. pp. 431 sg. 
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cCto smile, and to chew gum, are all mistakes which mistakes 

J ^ . used soil 

have this serious result 




The dancer who has made the d'J^es^to'be 


mistake thereby forfeits his place in the society and must 
undergo the ceremony of initiation again, which may be a 
very troublesome and costly affair. The greatest mistortune 
of all is for a dancer to fall in the dance. If this happens to 
a member of the Cannibal Society, he must lie like dead, 
till a man touches his neck with a .staff in which blood is 
concealed, so that the fallen Cannibal’s neck appears to 
bleed ; then he is carried four times round the fire and 
disappears into the woods, where he stays till he is initiated 
afresh. It is said that in former times the unfortunate 
Cannibal who fell in the dance used to be killed, often at the 
instance of his own father. Among some of the Kwakiutl 
any dancer who made a mistake was tied up in a blanket, 
thrown into the fire, and roasted alive. I he fall of a dancer 
appears to be regarded as an evil omen, signifying either 
that the spirit of the society is angry or that;’ he will be 
defeated by the spirit of another tribe.^ 

The paraphernalia of the dances consist lafgely 
ornaments made of cedar bark, which is dyed in the juice of the 
of alder bark, and they also include masks, whistles, and 
carvings of various kinds. None of these might be seen by whistles, 
the profane. If any uninitiated person beheld them in the 
old days, he or she was killed without mercy. By far the cedar bark, 
greater part of the winter ceremonial is performed in a 
house set apart for the purpose. The house is called lopeku^ 

“ emptied,” because it is emptied of everything profane. 

Only when dances are performed may the uninitiated or 
profane enter the house. They must sit at the left hand 
side of the entrance. Most of the dances are performed in 
connection with feasts, but some are exhibited on the 
occasion of a potlatch or distribution of property.^ 

The number of members in each society is limited;The 

1-11 number ot 

hence a new member can only be admitted when an oia one i^iembers 
drops out, whose place the novice succeeds to. The reason »n each 


^ Franz Boas, “ Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 43-3*435 ; in 


SrxM Report of the Com?mttee on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 


71 {.Report of the British Association, 
Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). 

- Franz Boas, Secret 'Societies of 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 435 
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why the number is limited is that “the members of the 
society derive each their membership froixi the initiation of 
one of ^he ancestors of the nobility. These ancestors have 
each only one representative at a time. But many of them 
are grouped together,” ^ 

Die Secret The societies are arranged m two principal groups called 
respectively the Me-emkoat (“the Seals”) and the Ktiekutsa, 
sirratiKed Of these tile Seals rank the higher. The two groups are 
principal hostile to OHC another; when the Seals are excited they 
irroups, the attack and torment the Kuekutsa, and the latter in return 
tease and provoke the Seals. The Kuekutsa societies 
embrace all who for the time being are not possessed by 
spirits. A member of any of the Kuekutsa societies may 
at any time be initiated by a new spirit and then he or she 
leaves their ranks. Or he may be possessed by his own 
guardian spirit and exhibit his dance or ceremony. In that 
case he is for the time being not considered as belonging to 
the Kuekutsa, Thus the Kuekutsa people correspond very 
nearly to the group of people who have resigned their places 
in favour of younger persons, but who can in like manner 
also enter again into the ranks of the nobility by marrying 
List of the and receiving with their wife a new name.*'^ The Kuekutsa 
Sodeiier ‘^o^ieties are ten in number and are graduated according to 
age and sex as follows :— 


(“the 
Seals *') 
and the 
h''tu:kufsa. 


Name of Society. 

, c;om posed of 


1. Naaftexsoku 

Boys. 


2, Killer-whiles , 

Young- men. 


3. Rock-cods 

Young men about twenty-five 

Men ' 


years old. 


4. Sea-lions 

Older men. 


5. Whales . 

Chiefs. 


6. Koskimos 

Old men. 


7. Eaters 

Head chiefs. 


8. Kehixalaku 

Girls. 

Women - 

9. Hens 

Young women. 


10. Cows 

Old women. 


^ Franz Boas. “ Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiuti,” pp. 418 jy. 


2 Franz Boas, op, cit, pp. 419, 420 ; 
id. in Sixth Report of the Committee on 
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le number of these societies has undergone frequent- 
changes, but the Killer-whales, Rock-cods, and Whales have 
always remained. The present societies of the wonpen are 
new, as appears from two of the names, Hens and Cows.^ 
Among the Tlatlasikoalas, a branch of the Kwakiutl 
who live at Newettee, the societies comprised in the group 
which corresponds to the Kuekutsa are as follows :— 


% 


Name of Society. 

1 Composed of 


I. 

Puffins 

Little boys.. 


2. 

Mallard ducks . 

Boys, 


3. 

Sea anemones . 

Sick and lame people. 

Men -5 

4 r 

Halibut hooks . 

' Young chiefs. 


5 - 

Red cod . 

I Third-class chiefs. 


6 . 

Sea lions 

1 Men about thirty years old. 


^ 7. 

Anchor lines of tribes 

! Old chiefs. 

1 

r 8 . 

Eating first 

1 Girls. 

Women \ 

1 9 - 

1 

Tsetmexsak (a species 
of birds) 

! Women. d" 

I 

i 

1 

[10. 

Albatrosses 

' Old women. 

1 


I.ist of the 

Kuekutsa 

societies 

among the 

TlaCasi- 

koalas. 


Thus it appears that most of the Kuekutsa societies bear Origin of 
the names of animals. The Indians explain this by saying 
that the ceremonial was instituted at the time when men had the Secret 
still the form of animals, before the mythical transformer 
had put everything into its present shape. The present 
ceremonial is a repetition of the ceremonial performed by the 
man-animals or, as wc might say, a dramatisation of the 
myth. Therefore the people who do not represent spirits, 
represent these animals.^ 

The societies included under the group of the Me-emkoat The 
(“ the Seals'’) are many in number ; amongst them may be 
mentioned the Cannibals {Hamatsas\ the Fools (^Nutlmatl)^ Cannibals, 


the North-lVesit:rn Tribes of Canada^ 
p. 63 {Report of the British Association^ 
Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). For the 
Kwakiutl custom of obtaining a crest 
by mnrrijige, see above, pp. 329 s^q. 

^ Franz Iloas, “Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiu'il.” pp. 419 sq. Compare 
td.An Sixth Report of the Committee on 
the North' Western 7 'ribes of Canada^ 


p. 64 {Report of the British Association^ 
Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). In 
this latter passage Dr. Boas gives the 
native name of the Girls' Society as 
Kekyaqalaka^ ‘ ‘ (J ro ws, ’ ’ 

Franz Boas, “ Secret Societie.s of 
the Kwakiutl,” p. 41 9 > As to the 
Tlatlasikoala, see ibid. p. 329. 

3 Franz Boas, op, cit. pp. 420 sq. 
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.the Grizzly Bears (AW45^),anci the Ghosts {Leidalendx)} Of all 
the societies the chief is that of the Cannibals, and accordingly 
during the .season of the winter ceremonial the Cannibals are 
at the head of the whole tribe.*' Members of the Cannibal 
Society are initiated a spirit called by the terrible name 
of BaxbaMtalanuxsiwae, They are possessed by a violent 
desire of eating men. The novice is supposed to be taken 
away by the spirit and to stay in his house for a long time, 
fn fact he lives for three or four months in the woods. 
About the middle of this time he reappears near the village, 
and hi.s sharp whistle and cries of “ Hap, hap, hap ’’ (eating, 
eating, eating) are heard. Then he comes back to fetch a 
female relative, who must procure food for him. Finally, 
he returns to the village and attacks everyone whom he can 
catch, biting pieces of flesh out of their arms and chests. 
As soon as he arrives certain attendants called Healers 
{Ileliga) run up to him swinging their rattles, which' are 
supposed to pacify his fury. The office of these Flealers is 
hereditary in the male line, and either four or six of them 
must accompany the Cannibal whenever the fit is on him, 
They close round him in a circle to keep him from getting 
at the people, and they utter the soothing cry of “ Hoip, 
hoip ! ” Their rattles are always carved with a design which 
originally repre.sented a skull In olden times, when the 
Cannibal was in a state of ecstasy, slaves were killed for 
him and he devoured them raw. Beside.s devouring fresh- 
killed slaves the Cannibals also devoured corpses ; but one 
of them has stated that it is much harder to eat fresh human 
flesh than dried corpses. The bones of the killed slaves 
were kept at the north side of the house, where the sun did 
not shine on them. During the fourth night they were 
taken out of the house, tied up. weighted with a stone, and 


* Franz BoavS, ‘‘Secret Societies of 
the KwakiiUl,” pp. 419, 437, 466, 
468,482, 714. Compare znT., in Sixth 
Report of the Committee on the Norths 
JVestern Tribes of Canada, pp. 64*70 
{Report of the British Association, 
Leed.s, 1890, separate reprint). In 
the latter work Dr. Boas gives a list 
of fourteen societies included in the 
Mc-emkoat group. In his “Secret 


Societies of the Kwakiutl,” p. 4I9» ke 
gives a list of only eight, but the list 
does not profess to be complete, and it 
is supplemented by many more societie.s 
or dances in the sequel. 

2 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the 
Committee on the North- JVestem Tribes 
of Canada, p. 63 {Report of the British 
Association, Leeds, 1890, separate 
reprint). 
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•wn into deep water, because it is believed that if they 
were buried they would come back and take, their master’s 
soul. When the Cannibal had bitten a piece out .of the 
arm of an enemy and swallowed the flesh, he used to drink 
hot water for the purpose of inflaming, by sympathetic 
magic, the wound in the man’s arm. Nowadays, the ferocity The 
of these customs has been mitigated ; the cannibal no longer 
actually bites flesh out of people’s bodies, but merely pinches customs 
up the skin with his teeth, sucks as much blood as he can, 
and secretly snips off a bit of skin with a sharp knife. He 
does not swallow the snippet, but hides it behind his ear till 
the dance is over, when he returns it to the owner in order 
to satisfy him that it will not be used to bewitch hirn.^ 
Sometimes, when the new Cannibal returns from the woods 
after his initiation, he appears carrying a corpse, which is 
eaten after the dance. In order to he eaten the corpses The 
have to be prepared in a special way; for the Kwakiutl gpSiiy 
bury their dead on trees, so that the bodies, by e^eposure to prepared 
the free circulation of the air, generally mummify and are 
therefore hard and uneatable. It is the business of the 
Healer to prepare the corpse to be devoured. For that 
purpose he soaks it in salt water, and slits the skin round 
the wrists and ankles ; for the Cannibal may not eat the 
hands and feet, or he would die immediately. When the 
corpse is quite ready to be eaten, all the old Cannibals 
gather round it, naked and excited, like vultures round 
carrion. The master of the ceremonies carves the body and 
distributes the gobbets to the Cannibals, who bolt them; for 
they are not allowed to chew the flesh. After the meal the Bathing 
Healers arise, seize each one a Cannibal by the head, drag (^4nnn>ai 
them to the salt water, and duck them four times under it. in .salt 
Every time the Cannibal bobs up spluttering, he cries 
“/ ” then down he goes again. After that they all 
return to the house in a more sober frame of mind. The 
paroxysm is over. They dance the following nights, looking 
downcast and sheepish, and do not utter their peculiar cry 
of //a/', hap ! ” Perhaps they remember that the day of 




* Franz Boa.s, “ Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 437-441. For the 
legend of the foundation of the society, 


see ul “Songs and Dances of the 
IvwakiutI, ” Journal of A nierican Folk¬ 
lore, i. (l888) pp. 52 
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reckoning is at hand. For when .the ceremonies are over 
the Cannibal has to indemnify by a payment of blankets all 
whom tie has bitten, as well as the owner of the slaves whom 
he has devoured.^ 

When he first returns from his initiation the Cannibal 
wears a head-ring, necklace, bracelet, and anklets made of 
hemlock branches. He does not wear the cedar -■ bark 
ornaments till his fourth dance. They consist of a heavy 
crown of plated cedar-bark and a necklace to match, with 
bracelets and anklets. Generally the Cannibal's face is 
painted black all over, but some have two curved red lines 
on each cheek.^ The Cannibal has two characteristic dances ; 
one represents him in his paroxysm of excitement seeking 
whom he may devour ; the other represents him cooling 
down. In the first he dances stark naked in a squatting 
position, his arms extended sideways and trembling violently. 
On he comes with long slow steps, reaching out his arms 
first to thoright and then to the left, his head lifted up, his 
lips protruding, his eyes wide open, looking for a human 
body. He is now dangerous, and his attendants surround 
him, two of them gripping him by the necklace to keep him 
off the people. In the second dance he stands erect. If 
not yet in his right mind, he is quieter and wears a blanket ; 
he holds his forearms upwards, with the elbows at his sides. 
His hands still tremble violently, and he dances in rhythmical 
time to the beat of the batons, stepping so high that his 
knees almost touch his chest.^ While he dances, whistles are 
heard sounding ; they represeiit the voices of the spirits.*^ 

After his first dance the Cannibal disappears into a 
secret room set apart for this purpose at the back of the 
house. It is called maivitl and is supposed to be the house 
of the mighty Baxbahialamixsiwae himself, the spirit who 
initiates the Cannibals. The front of it, which answers the 
purpose of a stage curtain, is painted with the face either of 
the spirit himself or of his servant the raven. The room is 
always so arranged that when the Cannibal reappears lie 
bursts out, with dramatic effect, from the very mouth of the 


1 Franz Boas, “Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 441-443. 

- Franz Boas, op. cit, pp. 444-446. 


3 Franz Boas, op. cit. pp. 443 sq, 
^ Franz Boas, op. at, p. 44 ^* 
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; attendants run up to him as soon, 
as he emerges and seize him by the necklace. Theii he 
dances his dance. Soon after the Cannibal has^ retired 
behind the veil, his cries are heard in the inner room and 
presently he, or rather an actor who takes his place, is seen 
coming out backward at the side. He now personates the 
raven, the slave of the spirit, and wears a raven mask with 
an enormous beak, the jaws of which he makes to gape and a m.^skeci 
shut rapidly with a loud clappering noise by pulling certain 
strings. At sight of the gaping, clappering mask, the singers 
burst into a song, saying how everybody’s heart goes pit-a- 
pat at the apparition of the hooked-beak cannibal mask. 
Afterwards another dancer dances wearing the mask of the 
mighty spirit Baxbakualanuxsiwae himself’ 

While it is the business of the Healers to soothe and 
restrain the frantic Cannibal, members of the Kuekutsa Kuekittsn 
societies on the contrary try, somewhat imprudently, to 
excite his fury. This they do by breaking some of the cannibni. 
many rules which regulate their behaviour to him ; for 
example, they will offer him a kettle full of food aiid then, 
as soon as it begins to boil, they will upset it Again, the 
Cannibals are excited by the sight or mention of various 
things, all referring to death. With one it will be the word 
ghost,” with another skulls,” with another head cut off.” 
Whenever any of these words occur in a song, or whenever 
any of these things is exhibited in a dance or in a painting, 
the paroxysm returns upon the Cannibal, the Fool Dancers 
shut the doors to prevent the escape of the people, and the 
Cannibal rushes round biting whomever he can get hold of.^ 

After they have bitten people, and particularly after Customs 

. t M 1 u 4 . ‘’bserved 

they have devoured slaves or corp.ses, the Cannibals nave to 
observe many stringent rules before they are allowed to mix 
freely with other people. As soon as they have eaten of a have eaten 
corpse, they swallow great quantities of salt water to make 
them vomit. The bones of the body which they have 
devoured are preserved for four months. They are kept the bones 

of the 
corpses. 

^ Franz Boas, “Secret Societies of of Canada^ pp. 65 sq> {Report of the 
the KwakiutI,” pp. 446 sq. British Association, Leeds, 1890, 

Trmz Boas, in Sixth Report of the separate reprint); id. “Secret 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes Societies of the Kwakiutl,” p. 445- 
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alternately four days in their bedrooms on the north side 
of the house where the sun does not strike them, and four 
clays under rocks in the sea. Finally they are thrown into 
the sea. The Cannibals may not go out of the house by 
the ordinary door, but must always use the secret door in 
the rear of the house. When one of them goes out for a 
necessary purpose, all the others must go with him, each 
carrying a small stick. Ihey must all sit down together on 
a long log, and having done so they must rise again three 
times, only really sitting down the fourtli time. Both before 
sitting down and before rising up they must turn four times. 
When they go back to the house they must raise their feet 
four time.s before they enter it. With the fourth step they 
actually pass the door and go in right foot first. In the 
doorway they turn four times ‘and walk slowly into the 
hous^. They are not allowed to look back. 

Further, for four months after eating human flesh the 
Cannibal \ise.s a spoon, dish, and kettle of his own, which 
are afterwards thrown away. Before taking water out of 
a bucket or a brook, he must dip his cup thrice into the 
water, and he may not take more than four mouthfuls at 
one time. Fie must carry the wing bone of an eagle and 
drink through it, as his lips may not touch the brim of 
his cup. Also he carries a copper nail to scratch his head 
with, for his nails may not touch his skin, else they would 
drop off. For sixteen days after partaking of human flesh 
he may not eat any warm food, and for four months he is 
not allowed to blow hot food in order to cool it. For a 
whole year he may not touch his wife, nor gamble, nor 
work. When the dancing season is over, he feigns to have 
forgotten the ordinary ways of man and has to learn every¬ 
thing anew. Fie acts as though he were very hungry all 
the time.^ What the intention of these curious restrictions 
may be, we are not told. Perhaps they are designed to 
keep the ghost of the Cannibal’s victim at bay or to throw 
him off the scent.^ 

* Franz Boas, “Secret Societies of Assoctatiorif Leeds, 1890, separate 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 537 sq. Compare reprint). 
id.j in Sixth Report oj the Committee 

on the Narth - IVesiern Tribes of 2 Compare what is said about the 
Canada, p. 66 {Report of the British bones of the victim above, pp. 522 sq. 


whole ceremony of bringing back the novice after >,iythicai 
initiation is, according to the belief of the Kwakiutl, a 
repetition of the ceremony performed by the wolves when ceremouy 
they attempted to bring back their novices.^ Thus it 
resembles the ceremony of the Nootkas, in which the novice, 
initiation of the novice is conducted by men disguised as 
wolves.^ 

Another important Secret Society of the Kwakiutl is The Secret 
that of the Grizzly Bears {Nane\ At initiation the members 
of this society are not taken away by the spirit, but are Hears, 
merely hidden in a corner of the house, whence at the 
proper moment they come forward to shew that they have 
been initiated. They are perhaps the most dreaded helpers 
of the Cannibals, for it is their duty, along with the Fool 
Dancers, to punivSh any breaches of the rules relating to the 
privileges of the Cannibals or to the winter ceremonial in 
general. The unfortunate transgressors were killed by the 
Bears and the Fool Dancers. They are also the' watchers 
of the dancing house, and often, mustering on the roof, 
they frighten away people by their wild cries and threatening- 
gestures. They always wear bear’s claws on their hands 'I'liey vear 
and sometimes appear clad in bearskins. Their faces are citws^and 
painted in imitation of the huge mouth of a bear. Their sonietimos 
head rings and necklaces are made of red and white cedar 
bark. In their dances they imitate the actions of a bear, 
walking on all fours, pawing or scratching the ground, 
sitting on their haunches, and growling.^ 

The Fool Dancers {Noontlemafla plural, The Secret 

singular) form another important Secret Society of the 
Kwakiutl. They, like the Grizzly Bears, are messengers i^ancers. 
and helpers of the Cannibals and help to enforce the 
ceremonial customs. Their mode of doing so is to throw 
stones at people and hit them with sticks ; in serious cases 
they stab and kill the offenders with spears and axes. I'hey Their long 
arc supposed to be initiated by certain fabulous beings with 
very long noses and bodies covered with loathsome filth, habits. 
Accordingly the Fool Dancers are thought to have very 

^ Franz Boas, “Secret Societies of ^ Franz Boas, “Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl,’’ p. 538. the Kwakiutl,” pp. 466 iq. 

" See above, pp. 503, 504 sq. 
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long noses, and they are sensitive on the subject; the 
mere mention of a long nose excites them. In their 
persons they are exceedingly filthy ; they dislike even to 
see clean and beautiful clothing, so they tear and soil it 
They are supposed to be mad, and their behaviour does 
not bely the supposition, for they smash canoes, houses, 
kettles, and boxes, and play every wild prank conceivable. 
However, at the end of the dancing season they rriust 
indemnify the owners of all the property they have 
destroyed. They carry spears and clubs with which to 
despatch offenders, and in dancing they wear masks with 
long and curiously rounded noses. When any one wishes 
to be initiated into this madcap society, he begins to scratch 
his head and body violently, which is taken as a sign that 
he is inspired by the spirit of the winter dance. After four 
days he is confined in the corner of the house, and comes 
out as a full-blown member at the next dance. When a 
young niiyi is to be initiated into this loathsome order, the 
old members will take filth from their noses and fling it at 
him, which is believed to throw the spirit of the winter 
ceremonial into him.’^ ^ 

Members of the Ghost Society are supposed to be 
initiated by the ghosts and to receive magical or super¬ 
natural powers from them. Hence the ghost dancer wears 
a head-ring and a necklace set with skull.s. The dance 
represents a visit to the world of ghosts under the 
earth. Elaborate preparations are made for it. A ditch 
is dug behind the fire in the dancing-liouse, and speaking- 
tubes made of kelp» are laid under the floor of the house 
so as to terminate in the fire. The ghost dancer, roped 
to an attendant, goes round the fire four times summoning 
the ghosts. After the fourth round he slowly disappears 
in the ditch near the fire. The people try to hold him 
back by pulling at the rope, but in vain ; down he sinks 
into the ground. Then many voices are heard coming from 
the fire and saying that the ghosts have carried off the 
dancer, but that after so many days he will come back. 
However, these are not really the voices of the ghosts, 
they are merely the voices of people speaking from their 
* Franz Boas, “ Secret Societies of the KwakiutI,” pp. 468 sq. 
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_ IS through the kelp tubes. When the time for the 
dancer to return has come, an effigy of a ghost is seen 
to rise from the ground carrying' the lost dancer. He 
sings this song 

/ down to the under world with the chief of the ghosts. There 
fore I have supernatural power. 

The chief of the ghosts made me dance. Therefore I have supernatural 
power. 

He put a beautiful ornament Mi to my forehead. Therefore / have 
supernatural po^oer. 

The Ghost Society is said to rank as high as the 
Cannibal Society but to be opposed to it^ 

The Kwakiutl have two Wolf dances, one called 
Walasaxa and the other Tlokoala. In the Walasaxa 
dance all the men of tire tribe dress in blankets and 
head-dresses representing the wolf. They hide behind a 
curtain stretched across the rear of the house, and when 
the singers begin to sing, the pretended wolves.’come out 
and march four times round the fire. On the fourth circuit 
they squat down and imitate the motions of wolves. The 
Tlokoala Wolf Dance corresponds almost exactly to the 
Tlokoala of the Nootkas.* The dancers wear frontlets 
consisting of small carved images of a wolfs head. It 
is said that the dance is derived from the wolves. The 
legend runs thus. The sons of the chief of the wolves 
were preparing to be initiated, when Mink found and 
killed them. So he obtained their names and places in 
accordance with the rule that names and all the privileges 
connected with them may be obtained by killing the owner 
of the name, either in war or by murder. The slayer has 
then the right to put his own successor in the place of his 
.slain enemy. In this manner names and customs have 
often spread from tribe to tribe. So when Mink had 
killed the sons of the wolf chief he came back wearing 
the wolfs scalp as a head ma.sk. Three times he danced 
round the fire, covering his face and his head with his 
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the Kwakiutl,” pp. 482 sq. ; in 
Report of the Committee on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
VOL. Ill 


64, 68-70 {Report of the British 
Association, Leeds, 1890, separate 
vepriht). 

2 See above, pp. 503, 504 sq. 
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blanket. Then the fourth time he uncovered himself and 
thus shewed that he had killed the wolves. All the 
animal^ tried to kill him, but they could not. So Mink 
obtained the wolfs name and the wolfs supernatural power 
[tiokoala). The Wolf dancer sings a song which is intended 
to excite the Fool Dancers; for the Fool Dancers are 
thought to be friends of the wolf chiefs whom Mink killed.^ 

Some of the Kwakiutl have also a Salmon Society, the 
members of which dance the Salmon Dance. The novice 
who is to be initiated into the society disappears and 
stays in the woods for several months. When he is 
brought back, the people hide all the eagle down, the symbol 
of wealth, but put it on when he enters in token that the 
salmon brings affluence. The amount of property distri¬ 
buted by the novice’s father at initiation is as large as that 
which is needed for the initiation of a Cannibal The 
dance is meant to imitate the leaping of the salmon, and 
the danceh sings the following song :— 

Many salmon are coming ashore with me. 

They at’e coming ashore to you., the post of our heaven. 

They are dancing from the salnio?ts country to the shore. 

I come to dance before you at the right-hand side of the world, 
overtoivering, outshining, surpassing all; /> the salmon. 

Another song sung by a salmon dancer runs thus :— 

The salmon came to search for a daticer. 

He came and put his supernatural power into him. 

You have supernatural power. Therefore the chief of the salmon 
came from beyond the ocean. The people praise you, for they 
cannot carry the weight of your wealth. 2 

These songs seem to shew that the salmon dancer by 
dancing his Salmon Dance, in which he imitates the leaping 
of the fish, is supposed to produce a plentiful catch of salmon, 
the staple food of the tribe. If that is so, the Salmon Society 
of the Kwakiutl discharges a function like that discharged by 
the toteniic clans of Central Australia, who multiply the edible 

1 Franz Boas, “Secret Sociciies of to the rule that a man may obtain a 
the Kwakiutl,” pp. 477-479; id., in name and the privileges which go with 
Sixth Report of the Committee on the it by killing its owner, see Franz Boas, 
North- IVestern Tribes of Canada, p. “Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl,” 
68 [Report of the British Association, p. 335. 

Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). As - Franz Boas, op. cii. pp. 474 sq. 
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animals and plants by their magical ceremonies in order to" 
ensure a supply of food for the community.^ 

Many other Secret Societies with their dances there are 
among the Kwakiutl, but it would be tedious and perhaps 
superfluous to enumerate them. I will conclude this account 
by noticing two dances which seem to be danced only by 
women. 

In the Kominoka Society of the Kwakiutl the novice, 
whether a girl or a woman, disappears into the woods to be 
initiated by the mighty spirit Baxbakualanuxsiwae^ who also 
initiates the Cannibals. When she is brought back by the 
spirit, her hair appears to be falling out and her head is 
covered with blood, or what looks like blood, because it has 
been torn by the spirit. In each hand she carries a skull. 
At the sight the Cannibals cry “ Hap I ” and dance up to her 
in their characteristic squatting attitude, eager to devour the 
heads she is carrying. The other members, present and 
past, of the society join in the dance and make ■' as if they 
too were carrying heads. Thus she dances into the house, 
always surrounded by vhe Cannibals, who at last take the 
skulls from her hands, lick them, and eat the maggots and 
the dry skin which adheres to the grinning bones.-^ 

Another dance danced by Kwakiutl women is called 
Toqtiit. The upper part of the dancer’s body is naked ; 
hemlock boughs are tied round her waist. The warriors 
before going on an expedition used to repair to the forest 
to meet the double-headed snake Sisiutl, which gives them 
great strength and power. After returning from the woods 
they engage a woman to dance the Toqult. Very elaborate 
arrangements are made for this dance. A double-headed 
snake, about twenty feet long, is made of wood, blankets, 
and skins and is hidden in a long ditch partly covered with 
boards. Strings are attached to it, which pass over the 
beams of the hou.se and are worked by men concealed in 
the bedrooms. As soon as the dancer appears, the people 
begin to sing and beat time. In dancing the woman acts 
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as though she were trying to catch something, and v/hen she 
is supposed to have got it, she throws her hands back. 
Then t|ie huge serpent rises out of the ground, wagging its 
two heads. If it does not move properly, the Cannibals, the 
Fool Dancers, the Bears and others jump up and drive the 
spectators out of the room, biting and striking them. Finally 
Pretence of the serpent disappears again into the ditch. Next a messenger 
killing the jj qF thc attendants to kill the dancer. This he 

bringing does apparently by driving a wedge through her head and 
again* Splitting it open with a paddle, so that the blood streams 
down. But these are only clever conjuring tricks. Some¬ 
times a pretence is made of burning her in the fire ; but by 
means of a double-bottomed box a corpse has been adroitly 
substituted fol: her and burned in^her stead. Thc bones^are 
afterwards raked out of the ashes and laid on a new mat. 
For four days the people chant over them. At last the bones 
themselves are heard to sing with the woman's voice. This 
trick is played by means of a speaking-tube laid underground 
from the woman's bedroom to the mat on which the bones 
are deposited. Next morning the woman is seen to be 
alive.^ Apparently the belief, or the pretence, is that she 
has been raised from the dead by the incantations chanted 
over her bones. The whole ceremony thus affords another 
example of the simulated death and resurrection which is so 
common a feature in the rites of Secret Societies. 
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These Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl are so curious 
and interesting that it may be well to quote an early 
description of some of their ceremonies, as these were ob¬ 
served near Fort M‘Loughlin, on Milbank Sound, in 1833 
and 1834. The writer, John Dunn, was an agent of the 
Hudson Bay Company, living and travelling for years among 
the Indians of this coast from the Columbia River northward. 
He calls the Indians of Milbank Sound by thc name of 
Belbellahs, or, as the word is now spelled, Bellabellas. They 
are a Kwakiutl tribe, and their name Bellabella is said to be 
a mere Indian corruption of the English word Milbank." 


^ Franz Boas, in StxAi Report on 
the North- Western Tribes of Canadd, 
p. 67 {Report of the British Association, 


Leeds, 1890, separate reprint). 

Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, i. 140 jrj/. 
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description of what he saw and heard is perhaps’ 
not the less valuable because it is imtinged by theory. He 
writes as follows :— , 

“ In the winter months these, as well as the neighbouring Public 
tribes, assemble in great numbers in the chiefs house, for 
the purpose of witnessing the chief imitate different spirits, the chief 
whom they are supposed to worship. He puts on, at vIhou? 
intervals, different dresses; and large masks, of different spirits, 
kinds, entirely covering his head and neck, The masks are the^ap? 
made to open the mouth and eyes by means of secret springs, 
invisible to the spectators; and different noises are sent forth. costumes. 
He dresses for each character behind a large curtain, drawn 
quite across the room, like the drop curtain in a theatre ; 
and then comes forth, and stands on a sort of stage in front of 
it, while the spectators are ranged on benches placed along the 
side walls. In one of his characters he imitates the rising imitation 
sun, which they believe to be a shining man, wearing 
radiated crown, and continually walking round the earth, 
which is stationary. He wears, on this occasion,^ a most 
splendid dress of ermine, and other valuable furs ; and a 
curiously constructed mask, set round with seals’ whiskers, 
and feathers, which gradually expand like a fan ; and from 
the top of the mask swan-down is shaken out in great 
quantities, according as he moves his head. The expand¬ 
ing seals’ bristles and feathers represent the sun’s rays; 
and the showers of down, rain and snow; the Indians imitation 
chaunting at the same time, in regular order and in a low si^^wer. 
key, showing reverence, awe, and devotion. 

“ Sometimes the various divine personages are represented Sometimes 
by one man ; sometimes there are two or three personators take 

on tlie stage all at once, representing different divinities. 

Our men were often invited to witness these religious sacred 
exhibitions ; but the greatest silence, attention, and decorum <b,imas. 
were expected from them. Our attendance they considered 
a high compliment ; and they invariably made us presents, 
generally of skins, before we departed. One of our people, 
a half-breed, a funny volatile boy, son of Mr. Manson, used 
to imitate, on a sort of many barred fife, the noise made by 
the sacerdotal chiefs on the stage. The Indians, when they 
used to come to the fort and hear this, seemed much amazed ; 
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'and often begged of me to check him. After the conclusion 
of the ceremony they have a feast, consisting generally of 
seals* and dogs* flesh, salmon, boiled and roast, and different 
kinds of berries. During the representation and the feast, 
there is a large wood-fire in the centre of the room. 

As I acquired a knowledge of their language, I was 
admitted to much of their personal confidence, and soon 
became interpreter. 

At times “ There is one very remarkable peculiarity of their 

retire^to customs which deserve.s to be noticed : and if I had 

solitude in not personal evidence of its reality, I should be slow to 
bring myself to a belief of its actual existence. The chief, 
converse vvlio is supposed to posscss the ‘ right divine ’ of governing, 
Great ^ be the intermediate ageist between the great sqlar 

Spirit. spirit—the Creator and Supreme Ruler—and his creature.s 
here below, retires at times, whenever he fancies himself 
summoned by the divine call, from the tribe, without giving 
them any previous intimation of his mission; and takes up his 
abode in the lonely woods and mountains, taking clandestinely 
with him a small stock of dried salmon for sustenance. 

\ When he is missed by his family, the report is spread abroad ; 

and then it is known that he has gone to hold familiar con¬ 
verse with the Great Spirit, who will, within a short time, 
In his descend to give him an interview. Intelligence has then 
musings no procured, from the Indian who saw him last on that 

man may day, as to his routc, and the district of the woods 
under^pain hills to wliich he is likely to confine his wanderings ; 
of death, and a sacred boundary line is drawn round this district, 
within which it is a crime of profanation to pass, on hunting 
or fishing excursions, on pain of death. Should any unlucky 
Indian even meet this compound of chief and priest in his 
excursions, he is sure to be put to death ; either by the 
chief himself, for he must be perfectly passive in the infuriated 
chiefs hands ; or, should the chief in his abstracted mood 
not attack him, he must, on his return to the tribe, 
acknowledge the guilt, and resign himself a voluntary victim. 
Should he conceal the fact of his meeting the chief, and 
should the chief, on his return, charge him with the fact, 
then he would undergo the most shocking torture. The 
duration of the chiefs absence on this mission is irregular 
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least it is long enough to exhaust his small stock, 
of food, even with the utmost economy. It is often three 
weeks. When hunger pinches him (and he generally 
selects the most desert and dreary region, destitute of 
esculent fruits or roots) his imagination becomes inflamed ; 
and what was before religion or superstition, becomes 
now frenzy ; during which the fancied interview with the 
Great Spirit occurs. He returns at la.st to the village, 
the most hideous object in nature, with matted hair, 
shrunken cheeks, blood-shot eyes, and parched lips his 
blanket, which is his sole covering, all hanging in shreds 
about him, torn by boughs and brambles—his tace all be¬ 
grimed with filth ; animated with all the unnatural ferocity 
of a demoniac. His return is by night, and as uncertain as 
his departure. He does not first arrive, generally, at his own 
house : * but rushes to some other, according to the blind 
caprice of his wildness ; and instead of entering it by the 
door, he ascends the roof, tears off one of the .^!edar-board 
coverings, and plunges down into the centre of the family 
circle ; he then springs on one of the full grown inmates, 
like a famished wolf — wrenches with his teeth a mouthful of 
his flesh, from liis limbs or body, which he convulsively bolts 
down, without any process of mastication, but barely chopping 
the lump once or twice for the purpose ot easier deglutition. 
No resistance is made, for the sufferer thinks that he has 
been ordered by the Great Spirit to yield up a part of his 
flesh and blood, as a sort of peace or sin offering to the 
priest. The chief then rn'shes to another house in the same 
way, and makes the same hurried repast. He continues this 
process along other houses ; until, in a few hours, he becomes 
exhausted, from the quantity of human living flesh that he 
has devoured. He is then taken home in a state of torpor ; 
and thus remains, like an overgorged beast of prey, for a 
couple of days. After his resuscitation he is languid and 
sickly ; and, as he must not partake of the usual food for a 
certain time after he has got his fill of the human sacrifice, 
he goes on but slowly to convalescence. 

I have been, more than once, in close connexion with 
one of these chiefs, after his restoration ; and his breath 
was like an exhalation from a grave. The wounds inflicted 
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>by his bite, though held as sacred trophies, often prove 
mortal. Their mode of cure is this:—They apply eagle- 
down as a stiptic to check the hemorrhage ; and then apply 
a plaster, made of pine-tree gurn. Several of the wounded 
and consecrated persons, after we established our fort, 
finding their own mode of treatment ineffectual, came to 
” our surgeon (applying to me first as interpreter) to have 
their rankling sores healed. They used to present a most 
hideous appearance; being jagged and torn, and often 
showing the clear indentations of the human teeth ; and 
besides the fetor issuing from them was most noxious. The 
daughter of one of the chiefs (who practised this abomina¬ 
tion), the wife of one of our men, told me that her father, 
on his return to the village, after his sojourn in the woods 
and mountains, met an Indian on whom he flew, and whose 
side he continued to bite and devour until his bowels 
protruded. The Indian made no resistance ; and when the 
chief ran off, he crawled to the village ; and though cveiy 
effort was made to heal his wounds, they were found to be 
too mortal for human remedy. He died soon afterwards, 
in their idea, a consecrated person. So much importance 
and pride do these Indians attach to these lacerations, that 
the youngsters, who have not had the good fortune to be 
thus scarred, apply lighted gunpowder to their limbs ; and 
use other means to produce a holy gash.” ^ 


§ 6. Secret Societies among the Tsimshians 

To the north of the Kwakiutl the system of Secret 
Societies exists among the tribes which are divided into 
totemic clans of the normal type. The institution as it 
exists among the Tsimshians or Tshimsians is described as 
follows by Dr. G. M. Dawson :— 

“ There are among the neighbouring Tshimsians four 
‘ religions,’ or systems of rites of a religious character. 
These have no relation to the totems, but divide the tribe 
on different lines. They are known as (i) Sini'ka-laii, 


^ John Dunn, History of the Belbellahs by the author {op, cii. p. 
Oregon Teniteny (London, 1S44), pp. 271). 

^53’^59* These Indians are called 
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,..i-kia, (3) NovHdeni.iA) Hop-pop, The first is the 
simplest and seems to have no very distinctive rites. The 
centra! figure of the worship of the second was at Fort 
Simpson a little black image with long hair known as ‘ the 
only one above.’ The third are ‘ dog-eaters; a portion of 
their rite consisting in killing and cutting, or tearing to 
pieces, dogs, and eating the fiesh. Ihe^y eat in reality, 
however, as little of the flesh as they can, quietly disposing 
of the bulk of it when out of sight. The hop-pop or 
‘ cannibals ’ are those who, in a state of real or pretended 
frenzy, bite flesh out of the extended arms of the people 
of the village as a part of their rite. When they issue forth 
for this purpose they utter cries like hop-pop — whence their 
name. On this sound being heard all but those of the 
same religion get out of the way if they can, frequently 
pushing off in canoes for this purpose. Ihose of the same 
creed, and brave, resolutely extend their arms to be bitten. 
A man may belong to more than one religion, and is in 
some cases even forced to become initiated into a second. 
If, for instance, one should pass where dog-eaters are 
holding a solemn conclave, he may be seized and initiated 
as a dog-eater nolens voletis. Great hardships are sometimes 
endured during initiation. The more savage religions 
pretend to mysterious supernatural powers, and go to great 
pains sometimes to delude the common people, or those of 
other creeds. At Fort Simpson, for instance, a young chief 
was on one occasion carefully buried in the ground before¬ 
hand. When discovered the operators were pulling at a 
rope, and were supposed to be drawing the chief underground 
from the back of an island some way off. 1 he rope after 
a time breaking, great apparent excitement dccuns among 
the operators, who say the chief is now^ lost, but catching 
sticks begin to dig in the ground, and soon unearth him 
to the great amazement of the vulgar. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the cold and cramped attitude so affected the chief 
that he was lame for life. They instil the truth of such 
stories especially in the minds of the young, wdio firmly 
believe in them. At Fort Simpson, in former days, they 
have even got up such things a's an artificial whale, in some 
way formed on a canoe. This appeared suddenly on the 
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~ bay, seemingly swimming along, with a little child on 

its back.” ^ 

Dr. I^oas's The, Ceremony of initiation into a Secret Society of the 
iniSmk^ rsimshian is described by Dr. Boas as follows :—During 
Se^relt dancing season a feast is given, and while the women 

Society dancing the novice is suddenly said to have disappeared. 

It is supposed that he goes to heaven. If he is a child, he 
I’he novice away four days ; youths remain about six days, and 

is supposed grown-up persons several months. Chiefs are supposed to 
heaveti!^ ^^^y heaven during the fall and the entire winter. When 
and on his this period has elapsed, they suddenly reappear near the 
api^lars^ beach, carried by an artificial monster belonging to their 
rtoatiujj ori cre.st. Then all the members of the secret society to which 

an artiheuu - . - 

rn,on!iitcr of 
the sort 
which 


of the 
'I'simshians. 


society. 


the novice is to belong gather and walk down in grand 
procession to the beach to fetch the child. At this time his 
forms the parents bring presents, particularly elk skins, strung upon 
crest of the ^ j-ope as long as the procession, to be given at a subsequent 
feast. Tha people surround the novice and lead him into 
every house in order to show that he has returned. Then 
he is talcen to the house of his parents, and a large bunch 
ot cedar bark is fastened over the door to show that the 
house is tabooed and nobody is allowed to enter. The 
chiet sings while the cedar bark is being fastened, in the 
afternoon the sacred house is prepared for the dance, A 
section in the rear of the house is divided off by means of 
curtains ; it is to serve as a stage on w^hich the dancers 
and the novice appear. When all is ready, messengers, 
carrying large carved batons, are sent around to invite the 
members of the society, the chief first. The women sit 
down in one row, nicely dressed up in button blankets and 
their faces painted red. The chief wears the a^nhalait —a 
carvdng rising from the forehead, set with sea-lion barbs, 
and with a long drapery of ermine skins —the others, the 
cedar bark rings of their societies. Then the women begin 
to dance. After a while a prominent man rises to deliver 
a speech. He says : ‘ All of you know that our novice 
went up to heaven ; then he made a mistake and has been 
returned ; now you will see him.* Then he begins the 

^ G. M. Dawson, Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands^ 1S78 (Montreal, 
1880), p. 125 n. 
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the curtain is drawn and masked dancers are seea 
surrounding the novice and representing the spirits which 
he ha5i encountered in heaven. At the same time eagle 
down is blown into the air. After the dance is over the 
presents which were strung on the rope are distributed 
among the members of the secret society. 

‘‘ The novice has a beautifully painted room set apart Rules 
for his use. He remains naked during the dancing season, 

He must not look into the fire. He must abstain from novice for 
food and drink, and is only allowed to moisten his lips 
occasionally. He wears his head ring continually. After‘'^‘^‘^^‘0”' 
the ceremonies are all finished the festival of ‘ clothing the 
novice ’ is celebrated. He sits in his room quietly singing 
whOe the people assemble in the house. His song is heard 
to grow louder, and at last he makes his appearance. He 
has put off his ring of red cedar bark. Then the people 
try to throw a bear skin over him, which they succeed in 
doing only after a severe struggle. All the sc«?ieties take 
part in this feast, each sitting grouped together. The 
uninitiated stand at the door. This ends the ceremonies.”' 

§ 7. Secret Societies among the Niskas 

The Niska Indians, who inhabit the valley of the Nass'i'hesix 
River, except its upper course, speak one of the chief 
dialects of the Tsimshiari language and their customs of 
practically identical with those of the Tsimshians.'*^ They xsimshian 
have six Secret Societies, which rank in the following order ; 

— Semhalaity Meitla^ Lotleni^ Olala, Nanestai, and Honanatl^ 
the last of these being the highest. The ceremonies are 
said to have been derived from the Bellabellas, a Kwakiutl 
tribe on Milbank Sound,^ and this tradition is confirmed by 
the names of the Secret Societies, for with the exception of 
the first these are all Kwakiutl words. The Olala is a The 
Cannibal Society corresponding to the Hainatsa of the 




^ Franz Boas, “ The Social Organ¬ 
ization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” .Re.port of the 
United States Natmtal Museum for 
jSgs (Washington, 1897), pp. 659 


2 Franz Boas, in 'Tenth Report of 
the Committee on the North- Western 
'Tribes of Canada^ p. 48 {Report of the 
British Association, Ipswich, 1895, 
separate reprint). 

3 See above, p. 532 - 
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Kwakiutl, and the members utter the same characteri.stic cry 
of Hap which is a Kwakiutl word meaning “eating/’ ^ 

The Semhalait Society is the lowest in rank ; its 
ceremonies are not confined to the winter. A person joins 
it when he obtains the first guardian spirit of his clan and 
performs the appropriate ceremony. The ceremonies of 
the other societies take place in December. The badges 
of the societies are made of cedar-bark dyed red in a 
decoction of alder-bark. For each repetition of the 
ceremony a new ring is added to the head ornament 
of the dancer. In the Meitla »Society these rings are 
alternately red and white, twisted together. 

There arc only a limited number of places in the 
societies, and a new member can be admitted only when 
he inherits the place of a deceased member, or if a living 
member voluntarily transfers his place to him. If such a 
transference is to take place, the consent of the chiefs of 
the clans must first be obtained. Then one evening the 
chiefs during a feast surround the youth and act as though 
they had caught the spirit of the society in their hands and 
throw it upon the novice. The youth faints, and the 
members of the society carry him round the fire and then 
throwing him upward shew to the people that he is lost 
After some time, when the novice is expected back, the 
people assemble in the house, and all the members of the 
nobility try to bring him back by the help of their spirits. 
In order to do this they dance in all their finery, sometimes 
wearing the masks of their guardian spirits {fieqnok'). For 
example, if a man has the Spirit of Sleep for his guardian 
spirit, he will endeavour to bring back the lost novice by 
means of it. He will lie down as if overcome with sleep 
wearing a mask with shut eyes. Then a chief steps up to 
him and tries to awake him by hauling the drowsiness out 
of him with both his hands. Upon that the eyes of the 
mask open and roll about, while the pretended sleeper rises 
to his feet. The chief who took the drowsiness out of him 



* Franz lioa.s, in Tenth Report of the 
Committee on the North- Westem Tribes 
of Canada^ pp. 54 sq. {Report of the 
British Association^ Ipswich, 1895, 
separate reprint); id. “The Social 


Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
i 8 gs (Washington, 1897), pp. 651 
sq. 
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■ .... 
whether he shall try to put the people to sleep, and, 

on being bidden to do so he throws his hands open, as if 

to allow the captured Spirit of Sleep to escape. So it enters 

the people and they shut their eyes as if fast asleep. After 

a time he gathers up the spirit again, and the people awake 

and sing, “ Oh ! how sleepy we are I Oh ! how sleepy we 

are!” In that way the Spirit of Sleep proves his power 

and his presence, and he is asked to bring the novice back. 

Thus one man after another tries to lure the lost youth Reappear- 
back to his friends. If he does not come back by midnight, 
they break ofif and resume the ceremony next night. Early floating on 
in the morning a killer-whale or some other animal, or 
rather an effigy of it worked by ropes, is seen floating on the otiier 
river with the missing novice on its back. The people go 
forth to see him. Members of the Lotlern Society embark 
in a canoe and paddle, singing, to meet him. They take him 
on board their canoe and destroy the whale float which 
carried him. Meantime all the people have bfeen chased 
into their houses by a member of the Lotlern Society who 
wears a bearskin. When the novice lands, he runs up and 
down the village street like one distracted, and the Cannibals 
follow him biting any of the profane who dare to leave their 
houses. The novice catches a dog, tears it to pieces, and He tears 
devours it as he roams from house to house. Then they 
enter the house of the novice, which becomes tabooed. A dog- 
rope hung with red cedar-bark is stretched from the door of 
the house to a pole set up on the beach, so as to prevent 
people from pas.sing in front of the house. Next day, 
however, four men dressed in bearskins, with rings of red 
cedar-bark on their heads, go from house to house inviting 
the people to come and see the dance of the novice and to 
learn his songs. After he has danced his dance before 
them, his uncle pays the chiefs who tried to bring him back, 
and he distributes blankets among the other people also. A 
feast of berries and grease ends the ceremony, after which 
the novice is called “ a perfect man.” ^ 

^ Franz Boas, in Tenth Report of the Organization and the Secret Societies 
Committee on the Narih' Western lYibcs of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
of Canada, pp. 54, 56 sq. [R^pm't of United States National Museum for 
the British Association, iSgS (Washington, 1897), pp. 651, 

separate reprint); id, “The Social 654-657. 
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« An Indian who had been initiated into the Cannibal 
cTnnfbai Society gave the following account of his initiation. 

Society. During the festival at which the ceremony was to take place 
idiifng'tU^ friends drew their knives and pretended to kill him, 
novice. cutting off the head of a dummy which was adroitly 
substituted for the living youth, while he slipped quietly 
away. Then they laid down the pretended corpse and 
covered it, and the women began to mourn and wail. The 
relations of the novice gave a feast, distributed blankets, 
slaves, canoes, and copper shields, and burnt the body In 
short, they held a regular funeral for their professedly dead 
I'hc novice kinsman. After his disappearance the novice resorted to a 
gt'ave, took out a body, and lay with it all night wrapt in 
.mcnies a blanket In the morning he put the body back in the 

coriye.'"^ grave. He continued to do so for some time “in order to 
acquire courage.’' All this time and for a year afterwards 
he might not be seen by any member of the tribe except by 
the membb's of his own society, the Cannibals (Ola/a). 
Finally, a year after his disappearance, his nephew invited 
all the tribes to bring him back. The ceremony resembled 
the one which has just been described. The novice 
appeared borne by an effigy of his totem animal. 

Some of the Niska Indians at initiation are brought back 
by the figure of a killer-whale, as we have seen; others are 
brought back by the effigy of a bear ; others, again, appear 
on the back of an eagle which rises from the ground; while 
others come back riding on a frog. Sometimes the novice 
shews himself on a headland carrying a corpse in his arms 
and then app'iars to walk on the water across the bay to the 
village, the trick being performed by means of a submerged 
raft, which is hauled by the members of his society. On 
reaching the village he lands and eats of the corpse which he 
carries ; formerly, too, one or other of the chiefs used to kill 
a slave and throw the body to the Cannibals, who devoured 
it It is said that before eating human flesh the Cannibals 
always use emetics, and that afterwards they tickle their 
throats with feathers to make them vomit Also after biting 
people they chew the bark of * devil’s club,’ which acts as a 
purgative. 

At the festivals which take place during the dancing 
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the Cannibal receives his share of food first, and, Customs 


of the 
Cannibal 


nobody may eat till he has begun to eat. He has a dish 


and spoon of his own, which are wound with bark. Wlien Society, 
he hears the word “ ghost ” {loleE), he grows excited and 
begins to bite again. When he ceases to bite and devour 
men, a heavy ring of red cedar-bark is placed round his 
neck and he is led .slowly round the fire. This is called 
“making him hefavy” and is intended to prevent his 
flying avvay and growing excited again. In his dances the 
Cannibal {Olala), among all the northern tribes, wears a 
head-dress representing a corpse. The whistles which The 
used to imitate the cry of the Cannibal Spirit are large and 
give out a deep, hollow sound. They are all carved or r.Mins. 
painted with the design of a death’s head. Some are attached 
to “bellows and being carried under the arm, concealed 
by a blanket, can be blown by pressure without being .seen. 

The rattles carried by the companions of the Cannibal also 
shew a death’s head. When members of the Npnestat and 
Honanatl Societies are in a state of ecstasy, they throw fire¬ 
brands about and destroy canoe.s, houses, and anything they 
can lay hands on.' These wild acts are no doubt attributed 
to the inspiration of the spirit. 

In olden times the appearance of the artificial totem in old 
animal, or' of the guardian spirit, was considered a matter ‘X“'the 
of great importance, and any blunder which allowed the novice was 
uninitiated to detect the pious fraud was a misfortune which bacMiy an 
could only be atoned for by the death of the clumsy effley of 

^ 1*1 totem 

manipulators of the sacred machinery, ror example, in the animal or 
Heiltsuk tribe three brothers once invited all the tribes, 
including the Tsimshians, to a festival. The eldest brother nustakein 
was to return from the bottom of the sea. When the 
guests arrived on the scene of action in their canoes, they maciiiijery 
landed and stood or sat on the beach awaiting the emergence 
of the modern Jonah. Soon there was a bubbling and dis-uninitiated 


turbance of the water at some distance from the shore ; a 
rock, or what looked like a rock, covered with kelp rose to f^iud was 

puni.shcd 

^ Franz Boas, in Tenth Report of the Organization and liie Secret Societies with death. 
Committee on the North- Western Tribes of the Kwakiutl Indians/’ Report of the 
of Canada, pp. 57 sijr {Report of the United States National Musmin for 
British Association, Ipswich, 1895? (Washington, 1897)1 pp« 653, 

separate reprint); id. “The Social 654,657-659. 
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the surface, and from it stepped sure enough the lost 
brother, decked with his ceremonial head-dress. He danced 
his dance and then sank with the rock beneath the waves. 
Once more he emerged from the water, danced his dance, and 
sank, this time to rise no more. The ropes which regulated 
the movements of the rock, or rather of the raft, had become 
entangled, and though the workers of the oracle, concealed in 
the recesses of the woods, tugged and sweated away, they 
could not disentangle them, and the man was drowned. His 
family put a brave face on it and gave out, with a certain 
measure of truth, that their departed kinsman had stayed 
with the spirit at the bottom of the sea. They celebrated 
the rest of the festival with outward calm. But when it was 
over and the guests were gone, all the members of the 
family marched to the top of a chff overhatiging deep water. 
There they roped themselves together, sang the cradle song 
of their family, and leaping from the brow of the cliff rejoined 
their drowiipd brother in the bottom of the sea.^ 


§ 8. Secret Societies among the Haidas 

.SocHi» Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands have a number of 

thcHai’lns, Secret Societies, each presided over by its guardian spirit. 

it. guardian spirits are the Cannibal Spirit (C/iala), 

guardian the Grizzly Bear Spirit, the Wolf Spirit, the Dog-eating 
spirit. Spirit, the Fire-throwing Spirit, the Club-bearing Spirits, the 
Dress Spirit, and the Wrestling Spiiit. The whole body of 
those who belong to these Secret Societies are denominated 
by a general name meaning “ the Inspired,” because they are 
supposed to be inspired by their guardian spirits. But apart 
from having been initiated and inspired by the same .spirit, 
it does not appear that there is any bond of union between 
the members of a Secret Society; hence Mr. J. R. Swanton, 
our authority on this subject, prefers to treat all the so-called 
inspired or initiated as forming a sirigle Secret Society, not¬ 
withstanding thedifference between the various spirits by which 
a man might be initiated into it. The traditions, and all the 


* Inanz Boas, in T nth Report of ike British AssoiiatioHy Ipsv'ich, 1895, 
Committee on the North- Westtni 7 >ibes separate reprint). 
of Canada^ pp. 58 sq, {Report of the 
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Evidence, point to the conclusion that the Haidas have 
borrowed the Secret Society or Societies from the Tsimshians 
or the Bellabellas. Apparently the introduction of the 
Societies took place not much earlier than the year 1700. 
Dances of the Secret Societies were an indispensable 
accompaniment of a potlatch^ that is, of a festival attended 
by a distribution of property to the guests ; and these dances 
were never performed on any other occasion^ 

The ceremonies at the initiation ol a Cannibal {Ulald) 
consisted of the usual medley of savagery and fraud. 
The novice bit the arms of people, and a pretence was made 
of killing him and bringing him to life again. His family 
wept crocodile tears over his seemingly dead body, then sang 
a spirit-song, and soon he reappeared from behind a curtain, 
ali'^e and well, with a rhask on his head. Rven more 
dreaded than the inspired Cannibals were the inspired hire- 
Throwers, from whose assaults people sought shelter behind 
boards.*^ The Dog-eating Spirit inspired both men and 
women, and moved by the spirit they killed dogs and 
devoured them as they walked along, but people Were not 
afraid of them.^ A man high in rank could be inspired by a 
new spirit at each successive potlatch^ provided that none of 
these spirits was owned by a chief of the other clan. 
Among the Southern Haidas a man who had been inspired 
ten times was free to do what he liked."^ 
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§ 9. Secret Societies among the Tinnehs 

Among the Western Tinnehs or D^n 6 s we find that the 
tribe of the Carriers possessed what hather A. G. Moricc 
calls “ honorific totemsin addition to the totems of their 
four clans. These “ honorific totems appear to have been 
of the nature of guardian spirits, so that all persons who had 
the same guardian spirit may perhaps be said to have 
constituted a Secret Society, though that is not affirmed by 
Father Morice. He tells us that the “ honorific totem was 


^ J. R. Swan ton, Contributions to 
the Ethnology of the Ilaida (Leyden and 
New York, 1905), pp. 156, 160 sq., 
181. 


2 J. R. Swan ton, op. at. pp. 163- 
170. 

‘ ^ J. K. Swanton, op. cit. p. 171. 

4 J. R. Swanton, op. cit. p, 161. 
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personal to a man and did not pass to his descendants.’^ FT 
was voluntarily assumed by any person who wished to raise 
himself in the social scale ; and certain initiatory ceremonies 
appropriate to the particular “ honorific totem ” had to be 
observed. Thus if a man wished to acquire the Bear as his 
“ honorific totem,” he would strip himself, don a bearskin, 
and thus attired would spend three or four days in the 
woods, “ in deference to the wonts of his intended totem 
animal.” Every night a party of his fellow-villagers would 
go out to search for him, and to their loud calls he would 
answer by growling in imitation of a bear. As a rule he 
could not be found but had to comeback ofhim,self. When 
he did so, he was apprehended and led to the ceremonial 
lodge, where he danced his first bear-dance along with all 
the other totem people, each of V^hom then personated I'lis 
own particular totem. Afterwards followed a potlatch, that 
is, a feast accompanied by a distribution of property, at 
which the newly initialed Bear presented his captor with a 
newly dressed skin. Amongst the “ honorific totems ” or 
guardian' spirits was one called a “ darding knife.” The 
initiation ceremony at acquiring this particular “ honorific 
totem ” included a simulated death and resurrection. A 
lance was prepared with a hollow shaft so arranged that the 
least pressure on the lance-head caused it to sink into the 
shaft. This being thrust at the bare chest of the novice 
seemed to penetrate his body; he fell down and blood 
gushed from his mouth, though not from his wound. While 
the uninitiated gaped, one of those in the secret struck up a 
particular chant, at the sound of which the seemingly dead 
man gradually came back to life. He had to pay the 
songster a handsome fee for his resurrection. 

Of these “ honorific totems ” or guardian spirits there 
were many ; each of tlie four totem dans had its own, which 
could not be adopted by members of another clan. Some 
of these “honorific totems” are now forgotten. The follow¬ 
ing were remembered down to 1892 :— 

T. In the Grouse clan there were the Owl, the Moose, 
the Wea.sel, the Crane, the Wolf, the Brook Trout, the Full 
Moon, the “ Darding Knife,” and the “ Rain of Stones.” 

2. In the Beaver clan there was the Mountain Goat. 
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In the Toad clan there were the Sturgeon, the, 
orcupine, the Wolverinej the Red-headed Wpodpecker, the 
Cattle, the Arrow, jind the Teltsa^ a fabulous animal like a 
gigantic toad, with large bulging eyes. 

4. In tlie Grizzly Bear clan there was the Goose, 

The connexion of a man with his honorific totem ’’ or 
guardian spirit appeared especially at ceremonial dances, when 
the man, attired if possible in the spoils of the animal, 
personated it before an admiring assembly.. “ On all such 
occasions, man and totem were also called by the same 
name.” ^ 


%L 
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§ 10 . Observations on the Secret Societies of the North 
A nierican Indians 

h 

From the foregoing account of the Religious Associations Rescm- 
or Secret Societies of the North American Indians it will ^iueen 
be seen that they present a number of resemblances to the Secret 
totemic clans. For they are commonly called after animals, 
and in some cases members of the societies will* not kill totemic 
the animal after which their own particular society is 
named.^ Further, on ceremonial occasions the members 
usually dress in the skins, wear the masks, and imitate the 
gait and voice of their tutelary animals, thus identifying 
themselves with the creatures in a fashion characteristic of 
totemisrn. Moreover, members of these associations are 
regularly supposed to be endowed with supernatural or 
magical power, and this power they sometimes exerci.se for 
the public benefit, just as members of totemic clans in 
Central Australia and elsewhere perform magical ceremonies 
for the multiplication of game, the making of rain, and so 
forth. Thus the members of a Buffalo Society among the 
Omahas make rain in time of drought; ^ and the Grand 
Master of the Secret Society of the Maidus not only makes 
rain but multiplies .salmon and edible acorns for the good of 
the community.'^ Again, members of the Salmon Society 
among the Kwakiutl imitate the leap of the salmon and 

* Father A. G. Morice, “Notes, (1^^92*93) pp. 203-206. 

Archteological, Industrial, and Socio- - See above, j p. 470, 484. 
logical, on the Western Den< 5 s,” Trans- See above, p. 462. 

actions of the Canadian Institute^ iv. See above, p. 493. 
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a salmon song for the purpose, apparently, of increasing 
the number of the fish and thereby ensuring an abundant 
supply of food.^ The chief difference between a Secret Society 
and a totemic clan is that, whereas the totemic clans are 
hereditary and every person is born into one or other of 
them, admission to the Secret Societies is acquired by 
each individual for himself or herself by means of an 
imaginary interview wdth the patron spirit of the society in 
a dream ; hence, while the bond between members of a 
totemic clan is one of kinship or blood, the bond between 
members of a Secret Society is participation in a common 
vision or spiritual revelation. Yet even this distinction 
between the two institutions sometimes breaks down ; for 
we have seen that in some tribes of North-West America 
the right to be initiated in certain Secret Societies is 
hereditary/^ But hereditary Secret Societies, named after 
animals and mimicking them in costume, gait, and voice, 
are not far .removed from totemic clans. 

Further, the usual mode in which a man or woman 
becomes a member of a Secret Society is very like the mode 
in which a person regularly acquires a guardian spirit or 
what I formerly called an individual totem. In both cases 
the novice is commonly believed to encounter the super¬ 
natural patron in a vision or dream and to receive from him 
certain supernatural or magical powers, which are highly 
valued and which confer a greater or less degree of social 
distinction on their owner. Indeed it would appear that the 
Secret Societies are essentially associations of persons who 
have received the same spiritual gifts from the same spirits ; 
so that the disintegration of society, which suc)\ personal 
revelations are apt to engender, is counteracted by the union 
of all the votaries of the same supernatural patron in a 
single corporation.^ Sometimes, as we have seen, the Secret 
Societies arc graduated according to ages, and members pass 
from one to the other with advancing years.^ Societies so 
graduated present an analogy to the age-grades of m<yiy savage 
tribes ® and may perhaps have been developed out of them. 

^ See above, p. 530. '* See above, pp. 470*473, 475, 

2 See above, pp. 513 J'/-. 540. examples see above, vol. ii. 

See above, pp. 453 S(/., 460. 59‘62, 412-416, 419, 431, 
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very remarkable feature in the rites of initiation into 
many Secret Societies of North America is the pretence of 
killing the novice and bringing him to life again. Such a 
pretence appears natural enough when the Society into which 
he is to be initiated happens to be that of the Ghosts ; for 
if he is to acquire the supernatural power of ghosts, the 
surest way of attaining that desirable end is to convert him 
into a ghost by killing him and so disengaging his pure 
spirit from its gross material clog, the body. But the 
simulation of death and resurrection is by no means limited 
to budding Ghosts; it is practised by many other societies, 
for example by the Wolf Society of the Nootkas and the 
Cannibal Society of the Niskas.^ Its exact meaning is 
obscure. Elsewhere I haye suggested that the intention of 
such ceremonies is to extract the soul of the novice from his 
body and to deposit it for safety in another place, whether 
in an animal or elsewhere, an interchange of life being 
effected so that, for example, the man dies as a m)in and 
revives as a wolf, while the wolf on the contrary ^<65 as a 
wolf and comes to life as a man.^ On this theor/the man 
and the animal are both were-wolves ; the man has in his 
body the soul of the wolf, and the wolf has in its body the 
soul of the man, and a sympathetic relation exists between the 
two such that whenever the one dies the other dies also. It 
is on this principle, for instance, that I would explain the bush 
souls of West Africa and the naguals of Central America.® 
The American facts which we have just passed in review 
lend some support to the theory ; for the Nootka ceremony 
of initiation, which seems to imply that the novice is killed 
as a man and restored to life as a wolf,'^ may perhaps without 
undue straining be interpreted as an exchange of life or soul 
between a man and a wolf; and the custom of bringing back 
the novice after initiation on an effigy of an animal is 
possibly susceptible of a similar interpretation.^ But the 
whole cycle of initiatory rites, as I have already pointed 
out,^ stands sorely in need of elucidation. 
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^ See above, pp. 505,, 542. 

^ The Golden Bough^S^coriA Edition, 
iii. 422-446. 

See above, vol. ii. pp. 593 W*> 


vol. iii. pp. 443 W* 

^ See above, pp. 504 sg. 

See above, pp. 537 54 

® See above, p. 45S. 
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^ Lastly, it may be observed that the personation of gods, 
spirits, and other beings, whether natural or supernatural, 
by masl^ed actors, and the representation of their myths by 
action, song, and dance, clearly constitute a religious drama 
analogous to that of ancient Greece. The Intention of all 
such sacred dramas, we may assume, was primarily not to 
awe the people with the .spectacle of a solemn pageant or 
to arouse them with grotesque buffoonery ; it was to accom¬ 
plish certain high and serious objects, such as the acquisition 
of supernatural powers and the production of an adequate 
supply of food for the community. Nowhere among the 
aborigines of North America have such miracle plays, 
as we may call them, been staged and acted with so 
elaborate, indeed so gorgeous an apparatus of costumes apd 
scenic effects as among the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico and the coast tribes of British Columbia; 
nowhere, accordingly, is it so likely that these solemn religious 
rites woul 5 '^ gradually have shrivelled or blossomed into a 
purely secular drama, if the course of evolution had not 
been cut short by the advent of the whites. The seed was 
sown ; it: needed only time and favourable circumstances to 
spring up and bear the fine flower of art, whether in the 
desert air and under the blue skies of Arizona or in the 
rain-saturated forests of British Columbia. 



CHAPTER XXI 


TOTEMISM AMONG THE INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 

^ I. Toteniism amoi^g the Indians of Costa Rtca 

On the Atlantic slope of Costa Rica there are three tribes Indian 
of Indians, the Cabecars, the Bri-bris, and the Tiribis. ^ 
Though they differ markedly in language, they are allied 
in their social, political, and religious institutions. The Bri-bris, 
Cabecars inhabit the country from the frontiers of civilisa- 
tion to the western side of the Coen branch of the 1 iliri or 
Sicsola River. Adjoining them, the Bri-bris occupy the east 
side of the Coen, all the regions of the Lari, Uren, and 
Zhorquin and the valley lying round the mouths of these 
streams. The Tiribis live or lived in two villages on the 
Tilorio or Changinola River; but in the year 1875 their 
numbers were reduced to barely a hundred, and they may 
be now extinct. Physically, the Indians of these and the 
other tribes of Costa Rica bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. They arc a short, broad-shouldered, heavily-built, and 
muscular race, with full chests and shapely limbs ; they have 
the copper complexion of the North American Indians, 
perhaps a shade lighter in colour, though they live much 
nearer to the I^quator. There seems to be little, if any, 
admixture of foreign blood in them. Nor should we expect 
to find it. They have lived aloof from foreigners, and it is 
only some eighty years since they ceased to wage open war 
on all intruders from the side of the sea. The Spanish 
occupation closed disastrously some two centuries ago, and 
was of too short duration, and the whites were too few, to 
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Strict 
rule of 
exogaiuy. 


The 

families or 
elans exo- 
gainous. 


All 

marriages 
of cousins 
forbidden 
and 

formerly 
punished 
with death 


Care 
taken to 
ascertain 


pake a deep impression on what was then a populous 
country.^ 

The L.abecars, Bri-bris, and Tiribis appear all to have 
been divided into exogamous clans, and to have enforced 
the rule of exogamy with great severity. Not only marriage 
but sexual intercourse within the . forbidden limits was 
punished by burying both the culprits alive. On this 
subject Mr. W. W. Gabb, one of the few authorities on 

the Indians of Costa Rica, writes as follows :_ 

There are certain limits within which parties may not 
marry. The tribes are divided into families, or something 
analogous to clans. Two persons of the same clan cannot 
marry. This is now a source of difficulty among the Tiribis. 
The tribe is so reduced that a number of marriageable 
persons of both sexes are unable to find eligible mates. *' I 
could not ascertain exactly how the question is .settled as 
to which clan a person belongs, whether he inherits from 
father or tpother, but so far as I could gather, I think 
from the father. Cousins, even to a remote degree, are 
called brother and sister, and are most strictly prohibited 
from intermarriage. The law, or custom, is not an intro¬ 
duced one, but one handed down from remote times. 
Tile penalty for its violation was originally very severe ; 
nothing less than the burial alive of both parties. This 
penalty ivas not only enforced against improper marriage, 
but even against illicit intercourse on the part of persons 
within the forbidden limits. Mr. Lyon related to me a 
case that occurred since he has been living in the country, 
where the power of the chief Chirimo was insufficient to 
protect a man who married his second or third cousin. 
Fortunately for the delinquents, they succeeded in making 
their escape, though with difficulty, being followed two or 
three days’ journey by the avengers. 

Infidelity is not rare, and the husband has the redress 
of whipping the woman and dismissing her if he desires, 
and of whipping her paramour if he is able. But so 
cautious are the people about the blood limit of inter- 


guinity. 


\ Wm. W. Gabb, “On the Indian 
Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica,"’ 
Proceedings of the American Phiio- 


sophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
xiv. (Philadelphia, 1876) pp, 486 
493 - 
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marriage, that a woman on giving birth to an illegitimate 
child, for fear that it will not know the family to which 
it belongs, will usually brave the punishment, and at once 
confess its paternity. 

“ As cousins are called brother and sister, so are not 
only the brothers and sisters, but even the cousins of a 
wife or husband all called indiscriminately brother and 
sister-in-law; so that a person may on, a single marriage 
find that he has annexed fifty or a hundred of these 
interesting relations,” ^ 

The custom mentioned by Mr. Gabb, of bestowing the 
names of brotherand “sister"' on cousins of all degrees 
points to the existence of the classificatory system of 
relationship among these tribes. 

From a later account of these Indians we learn the 
names of many of the exogamous divisions of the Bri -bris. 
The tribe is divided into two exogamous classes or 
phratries, each of which is subdivided into a number of 
clans. To judge from their names, these clans appear to 
be totemic. The two classes or phratries are called Tubor 
and Kork or D^ar respectively. As is implied in the 
statement that the phratries are exogamous, a man may 
not marry a woman of his own phratry; he may only take 
a wife from the other. Thus, if he is a lubor^ his wife 
must be a Kork ; if he is a Kork, his wife must be a Tubor. 
It does not appear whether the children take their clan 
from their father or from their mother. The Bri-bri name 
both for the phratry and the clan is uak. The following 
is a list of the clans included in each phratry, together with 
such explanations of the names as are forthcoming;—^ 


The teniis 
brother 
and sister 
ejiitended 
to cousins, 
etc. 


The 
Bri-bri .7 
are divided 
into two 
exogamous 
classes or 
])hFatries 
and sub¬ 
divided into 
a number 
of clans, 
which 
seem to be 
totemic. 


1 Wm. W. Gabb, “ On the Indian 
Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica,” 
Froendings oj the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
xiv. (Philadelphia, 1876) pp. 496 sq. 

2 II. Pittier de Fabrega, “ Die 


Sprache der Bribri-Indiancr in Costa 
Rica,” Sitziingsbei'ichU der philo- 
sophischen - hisiorischen Classe der 
Kaiserlickcn Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, cxxxviii. (Vienna, 1898) pp. 
22 sq. 
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A Tubor-uak. 

KoRK-UAK or DxBAR”UAK. 

Surits-uak ^ 

Dxl>ar-uak 

Di-ivuak 

Diits-uak 2 

Bokir-uak 

Tkbiri-uak 

Dox^-ttak 

Kos-uak 

Sark-uak ^ 

Kipirxk-uak 

Dogcli-uak 

Arnu-kir-uak 

Orori-uak 

Tsiru-ru-uak 

Kugdi-uak 

Uni-uak 

Tkiubuak ^ 

Sibri-iiak 

Duri“Uak ^ 

Dauibri-uak 

Arau-uak ^ 

Amuk-uak ^ 

Urixk-tiak 

Akter-uak 20 

Kur-ki-uak 21 

Kat§a-ut-uak 22 

• 

Bobri-uak 


§ 2 . 


Traces of Totemism among the Guaynn Indians 
of Panama 

Totems or Speaking of the Guay mi Indians of Panama a French 

guardian traveller, M. Alphonse Pinart, observes : We find among 
animals 

Kipi, fruit of a wiki creeper, 
eatable when boiled, 

Amu, agave, amtek, plantation of 
agaves. 

]0 Tsiniy cacao, ruy derived from 
eriy ripe. 

i'* 6V, posts, briy water, brook. 

Daui-bri must be the name ot a 
brook. 

Amtiy agave; ajnuky plantation 
of agaves, 

^ Aktevy stone-field. 

Kurkiy name of a place at the 
head-waters of the Uren ; probably 
from ant-tree {Cecropia sp.) ; ki, 

in, upon. 

Kada, Spanish ackiote ; ufy con¬ 
traction from U’CitUy place of the 
house. 

Bobriy place at the head-waters 
of the Uren. Uaky people, tribe. 


' Suriy wild (or wild beasts, German 
wild), 

Dtiy bird. 

3 SaVy ape. This is the family of 
the kings, of whom in 1898 only one 
man and one woman survived. 

^ Dog-diy diigHy mussel river. 

5 Ororiy name of a tributary at the 
head-waters of the Aran*. 

® Kugy German Textilpalvie ; diy 
water; name of a tributaiy of the 
Uren. 

7 Tkiy flea; uty contraction of nd- 
ifUy place of the house. 

® Diiy bird ; riy stream. 

® Aray thunder ; «, house. 

Uriy ant-bear. 

Diy water ; //, house. 

Tkbiy serpent ; riy stream. 

Kosy mountain-slope. 
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Juaymis traces of the totemic system, each tribe, each 
family, and each individual having a guardian animal. The 
commonest of these totemic animals appears to be,the Panama, 
a species of small parrot in honour of which I have heard 
a number of songs.” ^ At certain times of the year the Rites of 
Guaymis observe rites of initiation for young men. These 
rites are called urote and are kept very secret: M. Piuartmen. 
could only collect vtigue information on the subject. It 
appears that the medicine-men or shamans {sukias) or their 
agents gather together by night, and in great .secrecy, all 
the young men who have reached the age of puberty. 

The place of assembly is a secluded spot in the depth 
of the forest. There the thungun, or master of the 
ce^^emonies, takes charge pf the proceedings and teaches 
the young men the ancient traditions and the national 
songs ; he exhorts them to be brave in war. So long 
as the rites {urote) last, the master of the ceremonies and 
his assistants never shew themselves to the youths except 
painted and wearing on their faces large woodep masks 
surrounded with leave.s. Their persons are absolutely 
sacred and they make a great mystery of the whole 
affair. The young men have to submit to certain severe 
ordeals. Such as pass through them without a murmur 
are deemed worthy of the title of warriors; those who 
flinch are despised as poltroons. The ceremonies last about 
a fortnight, and during their continuance there is no inter¬ 
course with the outer world. The women whose duty it 
is to wait on the celebrants and on the novices are called 
thungmnia ; they do their work naked, but with their bodies 
painted and their heads covered by masks, which are sur¬ 
rounded with leaves and from which long pendants of moss 
droop to their heels. The rites over, all disperse by night to 
their homes, and no questions are asked by others as to what 
they have been doing.^ After this ceremony of initiation a New 

^ -i 1-111 r names 

Guaymi lad takes another name, which he chooses lor assumed 
himself. It may be derived from his personal qualities or 
from an animal, bird, etc., which he has chosen as his 
guardian animal. The name may be afterwards changed. 

^ Alphonse Pinart, “ Les Indiens no^-aphiey v\. (Paris, 1887) p. 36. 
de nhat de Panama,” jReime cTEth- ^ Alphonse Pinart, op, cit. pp. sq. 
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The Guaymi, like most American Indians, has several 
names ; but the one by which he is know'n to his relations 
and friends is never mentioned to a stranger ; for according 
to their notions a stranger who succeeded in learning a 
man's name would thereby obtain a secret power over him.^ 
It is un- From this somewhat vague and meagre account it is 
whether the hardly possible to decide whether the “guardian animals" 
gimrdiaii writer speaks are the totems of clans or the 

animals guardian spirits of individuals. If we press his words, it 
are totems, would Seem that the Guaymis have both these institutions, 
and so far their customs would agree with those of many 
tribes of North American Indians. 

1 Alphonse Pinart, Les Indiens de PJitat de Panama,” Revm d'Ethm- 
^raphie, vi. (Paris, 1887) pp, 43 sq, 9 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TOTEMISM AMONG THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

§ I. Totemism among the Coajiros 

Th,E Goajiros are a Sout|> American tribe of Indians in- tik: 
habiting the Goajira peninsula in Colombia. The peninsula Indians of 
is a land of bare arid volcanic hills and broad plains, where 
water is scarce and has to be procured mainly by digging wells comvy!'^ 
in the dry beds of the wadies. Only the mountains at the 
seaward end of the peninsula catch the rain-clouds from the 
ocean and draw down the fertilising showers to water the 
gardens on their verdant slopes. The Goajiros form a single 
tribe, but little or nothing is known of their history. They 
have a tradition that they came from a great distance and they 
point out traces of villages which belonged to the former 
inhabitants, whom they assert to have been the Arhuacos 
of the Sierra Nevada. It is remarkable that the Goajiros 
should have been able to remain down to the present time 
free and independent, with their ancient manners and 
customs uncontaminated, though they inhabit a peninsula 
which is accessible on all sides and lies on the highway of 
commerce. Till about the year 1882 their country was 
unexplored.* 


^ F. A. A. Simons, “ An Explora¬ 
tion of the Goajira Peninsula, U.S. 
of Colombia,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Societyy New Series, vii. 
(1885) pp. 781-786. Mr. Simons, 
a Civil Engineer, was commissioned 
by the National Government of 
Colombia about 1882 to explore and 
report on the Goajira Peninsula. His 
article in the Proceedings of the Royal 


Geographical Society contains a sum¬ 
mary of his results. It remains dur 
chief, indeed almost only, authority 
on the country and its inhabitants. 
Subsequent writers appear to have 
drawn much, if not all, of their 
information about the customs of these 
Indians either avowedly or tacitly 
from Mr. Simons's report. See A. 
Ernst, “ Die ethnographische Stellung 
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rA.A. 
Simons’^ 
account of 
the Goajiro 
toternic 
clans. 


I large 
Uriana 
clan, sub¬ 
divided 
into 

sections, 
which take 
their names 
from the 
tiger, 
rabbit, 
paulniate, 
and lizard. 


The Goajiros “ are subdivided into many families or 
castes, bearing much analogy to the ancient ‘clans’ of 
Scotland. Each caste or rather family circle is united 
against "all comers, taking up the quarrel of any one of 
its members to make it general. The Goajiros are strictly 
conservative and aristocratic in their ideas, wealth and 
interest are omnipotent. A poor man may be insulted 
with impunity, when the same to a rich man would cause 
certain bloodshed. They have no veritable rulers, but each 
community recognises the wealthiest of its members as the 
chief or corporal, as he has been dubbed by the Spaniards, 
and look to him for protection. An Indian born poor, 
cannot become wealthy and great. Whatever herds he 
may accumulate, his humble origin would never be for¬ 
gotten ; he could, however, marry into a high caste fam?ly, 
having the means, and his children could become, through 
their mother’s relations, great chiefs. Besides the name, 
each caste or family repre.sents some animal, and many 
of the minor castes, over and above their own symbol, 
adopt another of some more powerful denomination, to enjoy 
the privilege of a good protector. There are at present, 
altogether, some thirty odd castes among the Goajiros. 
Of these I was able to discover the names of twenty-two. 
The remainder are insignificant, little known caste.s, chiefly 
inhabiting the hills. There are about ten of importance, 
chief among these the Urianas. This, the largest caste in the 
Goajira, has subdivided or split up into many ramifications, 
such as Uriana tiger, Uriana rabbit, Uriana paularate (a 
song bird), Uriana gecko (lizard). This family is at present 
not only by far the most numerous, but also, the richest; 
due to its connections by marriage with the Pushainas, 
formerly the wealthiest of the land. The Pushainas are 
to-day still great holders of tumas^ and ornaments, but 

der Guajiro-Indianer,’’ VerhamUntmm 
(Her Berliner Gesellsehaft fur Anthro¬ 
pologies, Etknologie und Uigeschichte 
1S87 (Berlin, 1887), pp. (42:5) sqq, 

(appended to the Zeitschrift fur Eth- 
nolof^ie, xix. 1887) ; W. Si,overs, 

Reise t7t der Sierra JVeimda de Santa 
Marta (Leipsic, 1887), pp. 243 sqq. ; 

H. Candelier, Rio- Hacha et les 


Indie ns Goaf ires (Paris, 1893) ; 
Francis C. Nicholas, “ The Aborigines 
of the Province of Santa Marta, 
Colombia,” American Anthropologist, 
New Series, iii. (1901) pp. 645-649. 
This last account, though brief, seems 
to be quite independent. 

^ A tuma is a piece of polished 
stone with a hole drilled through it. 
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Indian, only cattle, nxules, and horses are real ^ 
estate. The Urianas on receiving the himas, sold out for 
cattle. The second in numbers are the Epieyues ; as a rule 
they are poor. Under their protection are the Sebuanas, 
again under these the small caste of the Guorguoriyues.’’ 

With the exception of a few small local tribes, “the other The dans 
castes are distributed throughout the, breadth and width 
of the land in • the greatest confusion. Living as the country 
Goajiro does, in cont;inual strife and warfare, whole families 
would speedily become poor or extinct, if they did not 
take the precaution to separate their wealth and herds, 
and onl}” keep a few in one place at a time. Scarcity of 
water and pasture compels them to lead a nomadic life, 
and makes house-building out of the question, for they are 
eternally changing abode, Tiow in the upper Goajira and 
then in the lower or plains. Some branches among the 
castes have, in spite of their roving propensities, predis¬ 
positions for certain spots. For example, the proud and 
wealthy Pushainas are chiefly found round and about 
Parashi and Ataipa. Urianas tiger frequent Tafoa and 
Bahia Honda a great deal, while near Portete, Ipuanas 
and Epinayues abound.*’^ 

The following is the list which Mr. Simons gives of rist of 
the Goajiro castes or clans together with their animals 
and their favourite resting-places :—^ 


Such Slones (all carnelian, jasper, or 
other reddish varieties of sihca) are 
found with gold ovnamenrs in old 
graves, and the Goajiros value them 
above everything. See F. A. A. 
Simons, “ An Exploration of the 
Goajira Peninsula, U.S. of Colombia,’’ 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Sociefy^ New Series, vii. (1885) pp. 
781 sq, 

^ F. A. A. Simons, t?/. r//. pp. 786 

- F. A. A. Simons, op, cit. p- 796. 
A list of ten clans is given by If. 
Candelier {Rio-IIacka et les Indiens 
GoajireSi pp. 247 sq.)^ but it seems 
to have no independent value. A 
Spanish writer of the eighteenth 
century, Prather Alvarez Don Jose 
Nicolas de la Rosa, in hi.s Flcrestia 


de la Santa Iglesia Catcdral de la 
Ciudad de Sa?ita Marta (written in 
1739 and published at Valencia in 
1 8 33), mentions six castes of the 
Goajiros or Guagiros, as he calls 
them, namely, the castes of the Macaw, 
Turkey, a kind of Brush Hen, 
Monkey, Small Monkey, and Turkey 
Buzzard, of which the first was the 
highest and the last the lowest. The 
burial ceremonies, w'liich consisted of 
crying, dancing, and eating, differed 
for each of the castes. See Francis 
C. Nicholas, “ The Aborigines of the 
Province of Santa Marta, Colombia,'’ 
American Anthropologist y iii. (1901) 
pp. 606, 634. I have not. seen the 
Spanish work of Father de la Rosa 
to which Mr. Nicholas refers. 
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Clans- 


U riana 


Epieyu 

Pushaina 

Ipuana 
Jayariu 
Jusayu 
Arpushaina 
Sapuana 


Epinayu 
Jirnu or Fieri 

Secuuna 


Urariyu 
Pausayu 
Sijuana 
Guaririn 
(.Tiiauriu 
Guau-uriu 
Arapairtayu 
Samuriu 
Arpusiata 
Ucharaiu 
Araurujuna 


ij 
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Animals. 


Canakapnr , Tiger 

Arpana . Rabbit 

Guinpirai A singing bird 
TPokonu . Gecko (lisfUid) 
GuamucliA . A sjxjcies of vulture 

Pmche . . A species of small 

peccary 

A sort of hawk 
Dog 

Rat-snake 
Vulture 
lien 

A species of stork 
A small litick 
Fox 

Species of vulture 

Rattlesnake 
? 

Wasp 


Mtishar^ 

Er . 
Kasimtm 
Sarnur. 
Ganna 
Carrai . 
Uytthi . 
Gaarir 

/ Gnorgtior or \ 
\ Guarusechej 
Mara . 
Iliuke . 

Coori . 
Gnarir 

Per . 


Sl 


F'ox 


Partridge 


Ciuorguoriyu 


Antmana . Species of vulture 

IJepepa . Owl 

h(hu . , Red cardinal bird 

All Cocina (robber) Indians 


Species of vulture 
\ Guariisechej ^ 


Favourite Renting Places. 


About Taroa and Bahia 
Honda. 

About Cuce and Mura* 
caybo coast. 

Everywhere. 

Only in the plains. 

Bahia Honda, Puerto 
Estrella, and plains 
Parasbi, Ataipa» and plains. 

P ortete Joroy, Ciapana,etc. 
Macuira and plains. 

Teta, Hayarc, 

Guincuaaud plains,Cohoro. 
Plains, Guarero. 

? 

Portete, Playarure. 

Only in the Macuira v^ley. 

Only in the Upper Goajira. 

Iwerywheve. 

? 

Upper Goajira only. 

Only in the hills of Macuira. 

Taroa and Upper Goajira. 
Upper Goajira only. 


Cohoro hills oidy. 

A small almost unknown 
tribe in the hills of 
Macuira. 

Only in the hills of Upper 
Goajira. 


, 


Compensa¬ 
tion for 
injuries 
claimed 
by the 
maternal 
\mcle. 


Each of these castes or clans is responsible for the acts 
of any of its members. “ Of course, like all Indians, they 
are singularly proficient in begging, stealing, and drinking, 
but besides these capital vices they add a fourth, that is 
demanding compensation, tear- or blood-money— principal 
cause of all the strife and blood feuds between the castes, 
and an everlasting danger to Indians and strangers alike. 

The laws that govern these compensation cases are very 
intricate, their number is legion. First is the terrible law of 
retribution, that makes a whole caste responsible for the acts 
of any single member. ... It must be borne in mind that it 
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the injured individual that demands compensation,, 
but his relations, uncles on the mother's side as a rule. 
From this has arisen the common error that the father is 
ignored ; as will be seen further on, this is not the case. In 
compensation it is the caste that reclaims, and the caste is 
always the mother’s side. For example, a Pushaina man 
marries an Uriana girl ; the children are Urianas. If one 
of these now should kill an Epieyu, for example, the whole 
caste of Uriana is at war with all the Epieyues, unless the 
matter is amicably settled by paying blood-money.”' 

The statement that " the caste is always the mother’s 
side ” appears to imply that husband and wife are always of 
different castes or clans, and that children always belong to 
their mother’s clan ; in other words, we seem to be justified 
in •inferring that the GoSjiro clans are exogamous with 
descent in the female line.’* 

The Goajiros are polygamous. A man may have as 
many wives as he can maintain, and the more Jite has, the 
greater is his social importance. “ The Indian girls 
sold to their husbands, but their parents have nothing to say- 
in the matter, the maternal uncles having full authority 
which the girl must recognize. The marriage ceremony 
consists of a series of fastings and exchanges of presents 
between the family of the bride and her husband ; every 
present must be returned with another of equal value, and 
as the endowment must first be provided, it is for them a 
matter of some expense to be married. 1 his endowment 
must be sufficient to maintain the wife in the position in 
which she was born, and as no Goajira will marry beneath 
his position, many of the men must remain without wives, 
though the greater number of them usually manage to 
obtain one, and polygamy is not so frequent among them as 


The clan 
hereditary 
in the 
maternal 
line. 


Apparently 
the clans 
are 

exogamous. 


'rhc 

Goajli t>s 
are poly¬ 
gamous ; 
wives are 
purchased 
from their 
maternal 
uncles,* not 
from their 
fathers. 


I F. A. A. Simon.3, “ An Explora¬ 
tion of the Goajira Peninsula, U.S. 
of Colombia,’* Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, New Series, vii. 
(1885) pp. 789 sg. _ 

a Mr. A. Ernst says that ‘‘only in 
rare cases do marriages take; place 
between membevs of different families ” 
(Verliandlungen do Berliner (resell- 
schaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologic 
VOL. Ill 


und Urgeschichte, i88y, p. 442 )- I 
do not know what his authority for 
this statement is. His information as 
to the Goajiro families, castes, or clans 
appears to be drawn wholly from Mr. 
Simons’s report, to which he refers ; 
and in that report the statement in 
question, so far as I see, is not made, 
indeed it is implicitly contradicted. 


2 O 



.i,|^ment 


“for wive-s 
is usually 
made in 
eattlc. 


'True 
relation ■ 
ship only 
on the 
maternal 
side. 


The 

Lev irate. 
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pne might expect. After the purchase of the bride has 
been negotiated with her maternal uncles, who fix the value 
of her social position, they are supposed to take charge of 
whatever is received, payment being usually made in cattle. 
Among the ruling classes a small herd is required, but with 
the poor people five goats are regarded as sufficient. The 
uncles, on receiving the property, take careful account of it 
and put the animals out on the range for pasture ; there 
they are maintained and allowed to increase.” ’ Similarly, 
another writer observes that “ according to the Goajiro law 
true relationship exists only on the maternal side, the side 
of blood ; hence the son or daughter, for example, forms 
part of his mother’s caste and not of his father’s. With 
regard to marriage, the father cannot dispose of his daughter; 
that right belongs to the mother’s brothers, the mater'hal 
uncles ; they are considered by the Goajiro law as the 
proper natural protectors, the true fathers of the child. It 
is they wHa accept or refuse a proposal of marriage for their 
niece, who fix the amount of her price or, if you please, of 
her dowry: in case the proposal is accepted, they are the 
receivers, the depositaries of this dowry. Similarly, the 
young Indian woman does not inherit from her father, but 
from her maternal uncles and from her mother.” ^ 

The Goajiros observe the law of the levirate. On a man’s 
death his widow goes to his brother, usually his youngest 
brother. If he has no brothers, his nephew inherits her.^ 


^ Francis C. Nicholas, “ The Abor¬ 
igines of the Province of Santa Marta, 
Colombia,” American A7tthropologist^ 
New Series, iii. (1901) pp. 647 sq, 

^ li. Candelier, Kio^Hcuka ct les 
Indietis Goajires {V 2 ix\% 1893), pp. 207 
sq. Similarly the Spanish writer Don 
Jos^ Nicolas tie la Kosa observes : 
“ Among the Indians it is not the 
child of the father who inherits; the 
property goes to the maternal nephews, 
the Indian saying, ‘ They are more 
nearly of my blood.’ The sons of tlie 
sisters not only inherit the property 
of their uncle, hut also his wives.” 
See F. C. Nicliolas, “The Aborigines 
of the Province of Santa Marta, 
Colombia,” Afnericau Aftthropologht^ 
New Series, iii. (1901) p. 633. On 


the other hand Mr. Simons writes : 
“ Matrimony is a mere case of barter. 
The girl is sold for a certain price, 
fixed by the father. This is paid by 
the intended husband, and divided by 
the father, who appropriates the best 
part for himself and his relations, the 
rest going to the wife’s relations. As 
it is chiefly in cattle, these are killed 
and a kind of bridal festival held ” 
{Proceedifigs of the Royal Geographical 
Society, New Series, vii. (1885) p. 

792). 

^ F. A. A, Simons, “An Explora¬ 
tion of the Goajira .Peninsula,” Pro¬ 
ceeding:! of the Royal Geogy'apkical 
Society, New Scries, vii.' (1S85) 
p. 792. 
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The law of blood-revenge is pushed by the Goajiros tp 
a curious extreme. Not only is a whole caste or clan 
responsible for a murder committed by any one of its 
members, but if a man accidentally wounds himself, he is 
bound to compensate his mother’s clan for the injury he has 
done them by shedding their blood. *'* If an Indian,” we 
are told, “ accidentally cuts himself, say with his own knife, 
breaks a limb, or otherwise does himself an injury, his family 
on the mother’s side immediately demands blood-money. 
Being of their blood, he is not allowed to spill it without 
paying for it. The father’s relations demand tear-money, 
not so much, Briicnds present demand compensation to 
repay their sorrow at seeing a friend in pain. If anybody 
present- can seize the instrument that caused the accident it 
is appropriated. The pay is in ratio to the injury. A 
slightly cut finger is settled with a little Indian corn, a kid, 
or such trifle, A bad cut requires at least a goat or a 
sheep, with other sundries. In all cases of coftipensation 
when the Indian has not the wherewith to satisfy bis 
creditors, he goes round begging until it is obtained.” ^ 

The law of blood-revenge is the source of much hostility 
between the various clans ; they are frequently at war with 
each other, and the hatred thus aroused is very bitter. 
P’euds are carried out to the extermination of the foe, and 
life is but little valued in the Goajiro country. It is 
estimated that a quarter of the male population perishes 
through the law of blood-revenge.*' 

With regard to the relation which exists between a 
Goajiro clan and the animal which it is said to represent, 
w'e have no exact information ; but as the clans appear to 
be exogamoLis with descent in the female line, we may fairly 
conjecture that the relation between a clan and its animal is 
totemic. If that is so, the Goajiros have a totemic system of 
the normal pattern. 

^ F. A. A. Simons, “ An Explora- F. A. A. Simons, op. ciL p. 7^9 ; 

tion of the Goajira Peninsula,” Pro- F. C. Nicholas, “ Aborigines of Santa 
cecdings of the Royal Geographical Marta, Colombia,” American Antkro- 
Society y New Series, vii. (1885) pologisl^ New Series, iii. (1901) 
p. 790- p. 647. 
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§ 2. Totemism amorig the Araivaks of British Guiana 

Unlike the warlike Goajiros who are a nomadic cattle¬ 
rearing people roaming over an open arid country, the 
Arawaks of British Guiana live in permanent houses or 
villages built in clearings of the den.se tropical woods and 
they subsist to a great extent by agriculture. All round 
such a clearing rise like a wall the giants of the forest 
Irregularly - planted cassava, sugar - cane, pine - apples/and 
other plants which the Indian cultivates grow intermingled 
with wild seedlings and shoots from the stumps of the trees 
which once stood there ; and the whole is matted together 
by thickly-growing yam-vines, by razor-grass, with its sterns 
and leaves edged like knives, arfd by passion-flowers with 
their great purple, crimson, and white blossoms. Charred 
trunks of felled trees lie in all directions amongst this dense 
mass of rankly luxuriant vegetation. A narrow, much- 
trodden path leads from the house through the clearing 
into the forest and through it down to the nearest water. 
So sheltered are the huts by the surrounding woods that 
they are built without walls ; a roof thatched with palm- 
leaves and supported on posts suffices, though on the long 
.sides the thatch nearly reaches to the ground. Sometimes 
a partition of palm-leaves or bark ensures a certain degree 
of privacy. Many of these houses are clean and well cared 
for ; and floored as they are with glittering white sand and 
bordered by coffee and cashew trees, among which the 
beautiful crimson lilies {Hippeastrum equestre) cluster thickly, 
they are pleasant places in which to while away the sultry 
hours of the tropical day.^ The staple vegetable food of 
these Indians is cassava-bread. To prepare their fields the 
men fell the trees, cut down the underwood, and set fire to 
the whole fallen mass. In the clearings thus produced the 
women plant the cassava, and it is they who dig up the 
roots and grate them into the pulp of which the bread is 
baekd. After three or four crops have been taken from a 
field, it is deserted and a new clearing made in the forest. 

^ Evenird F. ini Thura, Jlmons the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), 
pp. 202*204, 250 sqq. 
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“ The reason of this periodical desertion of the old, and 
clearing of new groirnd is uncertain,” says Sir Everard F. 
im Thurn, “ but it is perhaps connected with sonje super¬ 
stition.” ' Yet the partial exhaustion of the soil under this 
rude system of tillage may be a sufficient motive for shifting 
the patches of cultivation. While the women till the fields, 
the men hunt and fish ; for the Indians of Guiana subsist 
in about equal measure on the products of agriculture and 
of the chase.** 

The Arawaks are divided into a large number '■'’f 
exogamous clans with descent in the female line; and as 
most of the names of the clans appear to be drawn from the into 
animals or plants of the country, we may reasonably infer 
th^t they are totemic, and„hence that the Arawaks, like the 
Goajiros, either have or had a totemic system of the ordinary ^ans with 
type. The existence of exogamous clans dmong 
Arawaks was first detected by an Engli.sh surveyor ofii„.., 
Deinerara, Mr. William Hilhouse, in the early*part of the 
nineteenth century. He published the names of twenty- 
seven clans or families, as he called them, and he observed 
in regard to them that “ the cast {sic) of blood is derived 
from the mother, and the family genealogy is preserved with 
the greatest care, as a preservative from incestuous inter¬ 
course—one family not being allowed to intermarry within 
itself. The children of a Maratakayu father cannot, therefore 
be Maratakayu; but if the mother be Queyurunto, the 
children are also Queyurunto, and can marry into the father’s 
family, but not the mother’s. 

‘‘ Marriages are frequently contracted by the parents for M.-in-iage 
their children when infants. In this case the young man 
bound to assist the family of his wife till she arrives at Arawaks. 
puberty ; he then takes her where he pleases, and establishes 
his own household. But young men and women who are 
free, at a more advanced age consult their inclinations 
without any ceremony beyond the mere permission of the 
parent, which is never withheld but on account of family 
feuds. Polygamy is allowed and practised by all those 

' Everard F. im Thurn, Among the ^ e, p. Thurn, op. dt. pp, 227 
Indians 0/ Guiana^ pp. 250-253, sq. 

260 264. 
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who have the means of maintenance for a plurality of wives. 
This is generally the case with the chiefs or captains, who 
have sometimes three or four wives.” ^ 

Sir E. F. Subsequent enquiries have enlarged the number of 
im Thurn's Arawak clans to nearly fifty, and it is thought to be certain 


Ai’iiwak 

clans. 


that there are still others to be recorded. A full list of the 
names, so far as they arc known, has been .published by 
Sir Everard F. im Thurn, who received them from “ Mr. 
McClintock, a man well known in Guiana, who has lived 
longer among the Arawaks, and has mixed more freely with 
them than any other European.” The following is the full list 
of the names of the clans, together with the most probable 
explanations of these names, so far as Sir Everard F. im Thurn 
was able, after careful enquiries, t(5> ascertain them :—^ 


Name? of Clans. 

Meanii.gs of Names. 

I. Karuafona \ 

“ F'rom the grassy land.” 

2. Onishena . 

“ From the rain or w'ater.” 

3. RToiarno^' . 

“ From the deer.” 

4. Urahkana . 

“ From the ow'ali or blood wood tree.” 

5, Ilairena 

“ From the wild plantain tree.’^ The plant usually 
known under this name is the very striking 


Ravenala guianensis^ but the same name is also 
applied to several species of Ileliconia. 


^ “ Notices of the Indians settled in 
the Interior of British Guiana,” by 
William Hilhouse, Esq., Surveyor, 


Dememra, communicated by Captain 
J. E. Alexander, Jout nal of the Royal 
Geographical Society^ ii. (1832) p. 2 28. 
In a note (p. 227) it is said that “ Mr. 
HiIhoiise’.s book was published in 
1825, but is very little known,” and 
that his statements were “founded on 
a very intimate acquaintance with the 
people he describes,” The names of 
the families or clans recorded by Mr. 
Hilhouse {op. oil. p. 228) are these : — 
I. Maratakayu ; 2. Queyurunto ; 3. 
Woonesecdo ; 4. Demaridy ; 5. Coro- 
biihady ; 6. Wurallikaddy ; 7. Ebesu- 
ana; 8. Dacarnocaddy; 9. Arainu- 
kunyu; 10. Babo.ina; ii. Kanahea, 
Mackoveyu ; 12. Daharabetady; 13. 
Carabunury ; 14. Nebebeetaddy ; 15. 
Seewedey; 16, Jorobalina; 17. Hadua- 
dafiinha; 18. Boerybetady j 19. Cariia- 


fuddy; 20. Bakurucaddy ; 21. Eubo- 
quaddy; 22. Wakuyaddy; 23. Ehbeb- 
selio ; 24. Wareerobaquacly ; 25. 

Aramkritu ; 26. Kariwheete; 27. 

Euboladdy. The names of the clans 
are repeated, after Hilhouse, by Sir 
Robert Schomburgk {Reisenin Britisch- 
Guiana (Leipsic, 1847-1848), ii. 459), 
who tells us that Hilhouse lived long 
among the Arawaks and married an 
Arawal' wife. Compare Rev. W. H. 
Brett, The Indian I'rihcs of Guiana 
(Loudon, 186), p. 98. 

2 Everard F. im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana (London, 1S83), 
jip. 1 76' 1 83. In these names the final 

.syllable na is a collective termination 
and has nothing to do with the root. 
The n.asculine termination is die and 
the feminine do. For example, a man 
of the Karuafona clan is Kariiafodie _ 
and a woman is Kantafodo. 
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of Clans, 


6 . Yobotana 

7. I/aiawa/ma 


8 . Demarma 


9. Wakuyana 


I o, Kamikaihiniikina 
Akaniikina 

II. Dakamakana 


12. Madayahna^ also given 

as Moukina 

13. Id£kt'r<ra>ana 

14. Ylivarakana. 


J 5 * Kaiokana 

16. Ernafana 
ly, Ebesozvana 


18 , Babozvna 

19. Etyicotw 


M(?anings of Names. 


‘‘From the black monkey.” The species referred 
to is thought to be Aules beeEelmb. 

‘ ‘ From the hyaxua tree ” {{cica heplaphylla). The 
tree produces an abundant and very sweet 
scented resin, which is much used by the Indians 
for the rapid kindling of fire, making torches, 
and perfuming the oils with which they anoint 
their bodies. 

This name is variously interpreted. Some say 
that it means “from the water or 

rather “from certain spirits” dwelling usually 
underground. The, water mama is a spirit 
supi^osed to live under the w'ater of rivers. 
The name is often used for supernatural beings 
in general. This family is said to intermarry 
with the Karobahana (No, 25) in accordance 
Vr'ith an old legend. 

The family sprung “from the redbreast bird” 
{Leisf.es umeruafta), which is caljcd wakuya in 
Arawak. This bird is one of the commonest 
and most striking in the coast region of Guiana, 
to which the Arawaks are conftned. 

T)ie transcription of the name is believed to be 
erroneous. There is no satistactojry interpreta¬ 
tion of it. 

“From the dakama tree.” Thi.s tree bears a 
nut like souari {Pekea tubermlosa), the kernel of 
which is grated and baked with cassava meal 
when cassava ^s^5carce. 

The family coining “from a treeless place,’' 
perhaps “ from a savannah.” 

“ h rom a tortoise.” Hekorie is the Arawak name 
of the tortoise, 

“From the awara palm” {Asirdcarynm tueu- 
moides). This is a very common palm near 
Indian settlements on the coast. The fruit is 
much relished, and oil is extracted from it. 
The young leave.? are used as fans for blowing 
up the fire. 

“ From a rat.” The word kaio i.s the Arawak 
name for a species of rat. 

Meaning unknown. 

“ The changed transformed,” The word 
ebesoa mtans “to change.” The members of 
the family derive the name from a trad tion 
that an ancestress of theirs was changed or 
magically transformed. Caterpillars are ebesoa 
or transformed into butterflies. 

So called from a tree which produces a milk-like 
juice used medicinally to dress ulcers. 

.Apparently, “ the newly come family,” from 
eeyato^ “raw,” “fresh.” 
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Names of Clans. 


20. Ebesoletto . 

y 

21 . Warcrokana 


22. Pariana 

23. yahieitOy or perhaps 

Sahieno 


24. Kabolifona 


25. Kaybhahana 

26. Maratakayona 

27. Miekariona 

28. Barakana (or Baraka- 

tarm 0 ^ 

29. Tahatahabetano (or 7 'a- 

tabctano 7 )^ 

30. 'Turubalena (or Turn- 

babolu)f 

31. Ara?nokena (or Aramo- 

kiyu^ plural) 

32. Kamonena . 

33. Dahati-b$tana 


34. Kahoribetana 


35. Mibibitana . 


36. Bakuriekana 


37. Yahokaqtiana 

38. AHyokafta (or perhaps 

Antiyokana) 


Meanings of Nanr 


Interpreted by several as the changed ’’; by one 
as “faithful, truthful, or heedful family.” 

“From a wild plantain.” Tins wild plantain 
appears to differ from the one mentioned above 
(No. 5), and to be a species iA Heliconia, 

“ From a kind of bee.’^ 

“ The family sprung from the mocking-bird ” 
{Cassicus pfirsicits). Here again the bird 
chosen as name-father is one of the most 
prominent in the district. 

“ From the wild thorn tree” (according to Mr. 
Brett). “ From the white winged ant ” (accord¬ 
ing to Mr. McClintock). 

“ Related to the Coriaki parrot.” This clan 
intermarried with the Deniarcna (No. 8). 

Sprung “from a (small) bee.” 

No derivationriiuggested. . 

“ From an armadillo.” Barkaia is the Arawak 
name for one species of armadillo, but which 
species is meant is unknown. 

The family sprung “ from a hawk.” (?) 

“From the btiru palm” {Amocarpusbai:caba\ “the 
seed of which being dark, represents persons of 
dark complexion.” 

“ FTom the arara tree.” 

Derivation not suggested. 

Sprung “from the pepper plant.” The red 
pepper, or capsicum, is grown and used in very 
great quantities by the Indians. 

Said to mean “ sprung from the kabori tree.” 
What tree that may be is not known. Another 
interpretation is “ from the wild yam,” the 
fruit of which is much used by the Indians as 
l)ait for fish. The weight of evidence is in 
favour of this latter interpretation. A less 
probable derivation is from a kind of fish, 
species unknown. 

“ From the bush rope called {Carludoinca). 

This rope is much used by the Indians in making 
their rough baskets, and in binding together 
the various parts of which their houses are 
built. 

“From another, smaller kind of bu.sh rope.” 
According to a less probable derivation, the 
name is connected with bakarie^ “mother-in- 
law.” 

“The deformed family.*' 

A family sprung “from the wild cherry tree.” 
This tree is not uncommon in the forest. Its 
fruit resembles a cherry in .shape and colour and 
is much relished by the Indians. 
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Njimes of Clans. 


39- A rase 
40. Stana 

41* Scima 

4 2. Sswenana . 

43- Yateyo 

44. Waruwakana 


45. JCoriknrena 

46. Tetebetana . 


47. Arubtuwona (or 
bnnoona) 


Meanings of Names. 


Ham- 




Perhaps Haraschino from harasche^ “without 
hair.” The form of the word is abnormal. 

Said to mean sprung “ from a bee,” namely from 
another of the numerous species of bees. Com¬ 
pare Nos. 22, 26. . . 1 

This family is said to be of no antiquity and its 
name to refer to an admixture of Spanish 

blood. . j n 

A family sprung “from the razor-grinder, an 
insect remarkable for the extraordinarily loud 
sound with which it makes the forest re.sound. 
The form of this word is quite abnormal. Mr. 
McClintock says ihdt it means “ the offspring of 

a cannibal.” . „ 

“From the warutvaka^ or wild liquorice tree. 
The tree is Cassia grand is. It grows to a 
liifgesize, and is one of the most beautiful tree,s 
in Guiana. When it is in bloom, every bough 
is covered with masses of small, delicate pink 
flowers. 

Said to be connected with konkurt or, more 
'^xohxhlyy karttkuri, “gold.” . , . 

A family sprung “from a kind of night-jar 01 
goatsucker. There are .several species ol thi.s 
bird in Guiana, and all of them are m<n;e 01 
less remarkable for the extraordinary cries with 
which they make night hideous. 

“From the velvet-leaf plant.” This plant is 
common about Indian houses. Another 
authority says that the name refers to some 
mixture of Ackawoi blood with the true 
Arawak. 


The authorities consulted by Sir Everard F. im Ihurn 
with reference to the names of the clans agreed in saying 
that many of the names are derived from expressions now 
obsolete, and that the meanings of the rest were even then 
known only to a very few aged persons.’ 

As to the names of the clans and the traditionary 
explanations of them Sir Everard F. im Thurn observes; 
“ The fact chiefly evident is that the names are generally 
those of animals or plants common in Guiana. Two 
traditionary explanations of the origin of the names are 
given by, the Aravvaks themselves, one simple and the other 
marvellous. Some say that when the Arawak families in 

> Everard F. im Tlmtn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 183. 
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Guiana were increasing in number, at a meeting of the heads 
Most these families, each arbitrarily chose a distinctive family 

slyThM P"® ■'specially mentioned, chose the name of 

the clan is tree Called arara (see No. 31), the leaves of which 
from thp * to be on the ground on which he sat; another 

epoiijTnoMs chose the name of another tvliich grew behind him ; a third 
ammal chosc the name of a bird which happened to be heard at the 
plant. tnoment , and a fourth that of an insect which was at the 
moment in sight. Most Arawaks, however, emphatically 
deny this account, and assert that each family is descended 
their fathers knew how, but they themselves have forgotten 
— from its eponymous animal, bird, or plant It is a matter 
of much regret that I have been unable to find examples of 
these legends of descent. In the present state of knowledge, 
all that can be observed i.s, the names are evidently almost 
invariably derived from natural objects, animal or vegetable, 
and that almost as invariably these eponymous objects are 
such as arc? in some way very prominent in Indian Hfe.'^ ^ 

probabiv competing explanations of the clan names, 

the ancient there can be no reasonable doubt that the tradition of 

which is emphatically 

totems. maintained by most of the Arawaks, is the more ancient ; 
and^ that the other, which derives the names from the 
arbitrary choice of ancestors, is a later attempt to rationalise 
the old mystic relation between the clanspeople and their 
eponymous animals or plants. A belief in the descent of 
an exogamous totemic clan from its eponymous animal or 
plant is . common as to make it in the highest degree 
probable t. the exogamous clans of the Arawaks, named 
after animals or plants from which most of the Indians them¬ 
selves stoutly claim to be descended, are in the full and 
strict sense of the word totemic. 

fiaJrLgl marriage and descent in the Arawak clans, 

aid ' O'"' he calls them, families, are stated by Sir Everard F 

,1.0 ™ family is, or was, kept distinct 

Vrawaks. ^7 fact that the descent is solely and rigidly in the 
female ^line, and that no intermarriage with relations on the 
mother’s side is permitted among these Indians. The first 
of these regulations, the descent in the female line, is doubt- 

Everard P. im Ihurn, Aumig tht Indians of Guiana^ pp, 184 sq. 
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Ibundecl on the fact that, while there can be no doubt as 
to the mother of a child, there may be considerable doubt as 
to the father. The fundamental idea of the second regula¬ 
tion, which forbids the intermarriage of those related on the 
mother’s side, is not so apparent. According to it, a child 
may marry a husband or wife, as the case may be, of its 
father’s family, or of any other family but that of its mother. 
If the said child is a man, the offspring of his marriage 
belong to his wife’s family, and bear her name ; if it be a 
woman, the offspring of her marriage belong to her family, 
and consequently to her mother’s. It, is evident that the 
two regulations, taken together, ensure the purity of descent 
in each family. Quite in accordance with this system of 
retaining the descent in th^ female line is the fact • • • 
an Indian, when he marries, goes to live in the house of his 
father-in-law, and works for him ; he becomes,' in fact, a 
part of his wife’s family.”' To put it in other words, the 
Arawak clans are exogamous with descent in the female 
line ; no man may marry a woman of his own clan, but he 
may marry a woman of any other, and the children always 
belong to her clan, not to hi.s. In short the Arawaks have, 
to all appearance, or had till lately, a totemic system of the 
regular pattern. 


Descent is 
reckon etl 
only in the 
femnle 
line, and 
marriage 
with 
relations 
on the 
mother's 
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A man 
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§ 3. 'Traces of Totemism among other Tribes of South 
America 

Of all the many Indian tribes of South America the Apujrom 
Goajiros and the Arawaks are the only two of whom it can jirosand 
be affirmed with a degree of probability approaching to 
certainty that they have a system of totemism and exogamy, nuie 
Over the other Indian tribes, who inhabit the dense tropical 
forests, the great open .savannahs, and the lofty tablelands a.m.nK the 
of that beautiful and wonderful continent, the Supine 
indifference of Spaniards and Fortugue.se in modern times So«th 
has spread a thick veil of ignorance, which has been rent 
only here and there by travellers or settlers of other races; 
and through the rifts we can catch a few glimpses of some¬ 
thing that looks more or less like totemism. In this last 

i FA-erard F, ivn Thiirn, Among the Indians of Guiana, pp. 185 sq. 
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SiCction of my survey I propose to collect the scanty indica¬ 
tions of this sort that I have met with, hoping that they 
may yet stimulate others to make enquiries before it is too 
late. For we may conjecture^ though we cannot prove, that 
totemism and exogamy exist, or have existed, among many 
tribes of South America where their existence has not yet 
been recorded. 

In the first place, we are told that the Bush Negroes of 
Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, worship certain animals ; one 
family respects the red ape, another the tortoise, another the 
crocodile, and so torth.^ This points to a system of totemism. 
The Bush Negroes are communities of negroes living in the 
forests of Dutch Guiana; they are the descendants of slcives 
who escaped from their Dutch ma.5,ters before 1712, and were 
reinforced in that year by others. In 1 762 these communitfes 
concluded <a treaty of peace with the Dutch.*' They rnay 
have cither brought totemism with them from Africa or 
borrowed it from a neighbouring Indian tribe. 

Amongst the Salivas of the Orinoco one tribe claimed to 
be descended from the earth, others from trees, and others 
from the sun.^ The Piaroas, an Indian tribe on the right 
bank of the Orinoco, “ admit the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Thus, the tapir is their grandfather. The soul of the dying 
man transmigrates into the body of the beast. Hence they 
will never hunt the animal nor eat of its flesh, any more 
than of the jaguar, of which they stand in great fear. 

I hough a tapir should pass and repass through their fields 
and ravage their crop, they will not even attempt to turn it 
aside or frighten it, they will rather abandon the place 
and go and settle elsewhere. With respect to the other 
animals, they are affiliated to different tribes. Certain spirits 
animate the plants and direct the beasts. At the time of 
the migrations of the peccaries and of certain fish, the Indians 
don their ornaments of feathers, teeth, and fish-bones, and 
assemble for a nocturnal liturgy, in which they enchant the 
game they are about to hunt or the fish they are about to 


^ J.Crevau.K, Voyages dans P A intrigue this work, but do not know from what 

rr/o’W ^ Paris, 1883), p. 59. periodical it is extracted. 

- See A. M. Coster, “ De Bosch* J. Gumilla, Btslo/^e naiurelley 

negers in de Kolonie Suriname,” p. 6 civile e( giog^aphigue dc VOrhiogue 
(separate rt print). I po.ssess a copy of (Avignon, 1758), i. 174-178. 
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%afch. On the eve of the day fixed for the expedition, at 
sunset, the comrades assemble round the hut of the most 
expert huntsman. The chief thunders out a chant in 
honour of the animal, the object of their desire, recites its 
history, and extols its virtues ; then addressing himself to 
his friends, he chants the place of meeting, the attack and 
the victory, winding up with a boastful account of his own 
exploits and those of his predecessors. The principal objects 
of these litanies are the ‘ peccary, a small boar which only 
goes in herds '; the palometa and the niorocoioy two delicious 
and delicate fishes, which are dried and preserved ; and the 
caribe, another fish which they fry and make into a nutritious 
powder. He also sings to the manioc, the maize, and the incanta- 
banana called which is dried in order to be kept.’* ^ 

this account the aflfilia!tion of certain tribes to certain maize, and 
animals, together with the belief in the transmigration of 
human souls into the bodies of beasts, are at least hints of 
totemism^ 

Some of the Indian tribes of Brazil are named after 
animals, plants, or other objects, and the nomenclature may 
perhaps be an indication of totemism. Thus among the 'rriiK-s of 
Indians of the trackless forests on the Uaiip^s River, one of 
the tributaries of the Rio Negro in north-west Brazil, we find named after 
tribes named as follows :— -Anaruts, Pine-apples ” ; Piraiuru, 

“ Fish’s mouth ” ; Pisa, “ Net ” ; Carapana, “ Mosquito ” ; 

Tapura, “Tapir”; Uaracu, a fish; Tucundera, “an Ant”; 

Jacami, “Trumpeter”; Miriti, “ Mauritia Palm”; Taiassu, 

“ Pig Indians ” ; Tijuco, “ Mud Indians ” ; Arapasso, “ Wood¬ 
peckers ” ; “ Toucans ” ; UacarrasP^ W^xoxW'\ Pira, 

“Fish”; Ipecas, “Ducks”; Gi, “Axe”; Coua, “Wasp”; 

Corocoro, “Green Ibis”; Talus, ‘‘Armadillos”; Tenimbuca, 

“ Ashes ” ; and Mucura, “ Opossum.” “ All these tribes are 
settled and agricultural: they cultivate manioc, sugar-cane, 
sweet potatoes, maize, plantains, bananas, pine-apples, and so 
forth; and they live in large well-built communal houses, 
which lodge many families or even a whole tribe.^ “ The 

^ J. Chaffanjon, VOrinoqm ct U Ne^o (London, 1889), pp. 334 sq, 

Caura (Paris, 1889), pf). 203 sq, (Minerva Library). 

2 A. R. Wallace, Narrative of ^ A. R. Wallace, op. at. pp. 336, 

Travels on the Amazon and Rio 341. 
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men generally have but one wife, but there is no special 
'limit, and many have two or three, and some of the 
chiefs more; the elder one is never turned away, but 
remains \he mistress of the house. They have no particular 
ceremony at their marriages, except that of always carrying 
away the girl by force, or making a show of doing so, even 
when she and her parents are quite willing. They do not 
often marry with relations, or even neighbours,—preferring 
those from a distance, or even from other tribes.” ^ These 
customs afford an indication of exogamy. If that is 
so, and if the names of the tribes are based on a mystic 
relation between the people and the animals or plants 
after which they are named, we might conclude that the 
tribes of the Uaupes River have a full system of 
totemism and exogamy. But the evidence is too slender 
to support this conclusion. The men of these tribes 
appear to have a secret .society, the mysteries of which 
are coucen\ed with a cerlain evil .spirit called Jurupari^ who 
is the cause of thunder, of eclipses of the moon, and of deaths 
which we^ should call natural. At their festivals they play 
on certain flut;:s or trumpets, either eight or twelve in 
number, each pair of which gives out a distinct note pro¬ 
ducing a concert like that of clarionets and bassoons. This 
they call the J^irupari music. These instruments arc sur¬ 
rounded with mystery ; no woman may see them under pain 
of death. They are ;>.hvays kept at a distance from the 
village ; and when th >y are heard approaching for a festival, 
every woman retires into hiding till the ceremony is over. 
It would be as much as her life is worth to have seen, or 
even to be suspected of having seen, the sacred trumpets. 
For such a sacrilege a father will not hesitate to sacrifice his 
daughter nor a husband his wife.‘‘^ 



^ A. K. Wallace, Naj^rative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro (London, 1889), p. 346. A 
more recent authority on the Uaupes 
Indian.s says of them : “ Exogamy i.s 
the general practice. A wife is taken 
from a neighbouring'tribe, but without 
capture or pretence of capture. Gener¬ 
ally, the Indian of the Uaupt^s is 
monogamous.” See Henri A. Con¬ 
di eau, La Fran re dquinoxialCf ii. 


(Paris, 18S7) p. 176. 

^ A. R. Wallace, Narrative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro (London, 1889), pp. 348 sq. 
For details of the religion oi Jurnpari, 
the festivals, and the sacred trumpets 
or flutes, see Henri A. Coudreau, La 
France c^quinoxiale^ ii. (Paris, 1887), 
pp. 181 sqq. M. Coudreau is of 
opinion that this religion contains 
numerous reminiscences of Chrisdan 
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Again, among the Indians on the Isanna River ther? 
arc tribes called Mantvds, “ Manioc"; “ Stais ; 

Coaii, the Nasua coatimundi ; Jurupari, “ Devils ” ; and Ipeta, 
“Ducks.” Unlike the Uaup6s tribes these Indians of the 
Isanna River do not live in large communal houses j each 
family has a separate house; and far from exhibiting a 
tendency to exogamy, “ they marry one, two, or three wives, 
and prefer relations, marrying with cousins, uncles with nieces, 
and nephews with aunts, so that in a village all are con¬ 
nected.” * In this preference for marriage with blood relations 
the Indians of the Isanna agree with other Indian tribes of 
South America, especially of Brazil. Thus with regard to 
the Indians of south-eastern Brazil, in the neighbourhood of 
what is now Rio de Janeiro, we learn from an early 
Ffench settler that, while Ions did not have intercourse with 
their mothers nor brothers with their sisters, “ e,very other 
degree of relationship is there confounded, the uncle 
marrving hi.s niece and the male cousin his fcmhic cousin, 
however near she may be to him. . . . T. he true and 
legitimate wives in this country are the daughters of their 
sisters, whom they call Cherainditmebut, that is to say, ‘ the 
daughter of my sister,’ and Cheremirekorem, ‘ my future 
wife.’ And on this it is . to be remarked that as soon as 
the girls are born the maternal uncle takes them up from 
the ground and keeps them to be his future wife.” If a 
girl refused to marry her maternal uncle and accepted 
another man for her husband, she was treated with 
contempt as a lewd womatl; there was a special name 
{souaragi) for her; and her uncle could even divorce her 
mother (his sister) from her father, so that the girl was 
said to be without a inthar {Toupu-dum). Women divorced 
for such an infamous cause as the refusal of their own 
daughter to marry her own uncle sometimes killed them¬ 
selves for shame and despair.^ Indeed, where a Brazilian 
tribe lives dispersed in small isolated hordes or faiihilies, it 
is said that marriage.s between brothers and sisters are 
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doctrines, such as the Iimnaculate Irauiels oii the Amazon and Kw 
Conception, the Passion, the Ascension, (London, 1889), pp. 352 sg. 

the forbidden fruit, and so on (o/>. ctt. ^ Andre Thevet, La Losmographte 
p. 196). universelle (Paris, I 575 )> 931 

1 A. R. Wallace, Narrative of [ 9 ^> 5 ] 
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common. Tribes in which such unions are reported to 
occur are the Coerunas and Uainunicis. “ And in general,” 
say.s von Martius, “it may be as.serted that incest in all 
degrees ’is of frequent occurrence among the numerous 
tribes and hordes on the Amazon and the Rio Negro." * 
Again, among the Juri Indians on the Yapura River, 
another tributaiy- of the Rio Negro in north-western Brazil, 
we find various families or subordinate hordes which take 
their names from animals, plants, and other natural objects. 
One horde is named after the toucan, another after another 
specie.s of large bird, another after a species of palm, 
another after the sun, and another after the wind. On 
the Pureos River here is a horde of these Juri Indians 
who take their name from cacao.” Similarly the Uainuma 
Indians on the Yapura River ate divided into families iOr 
hordes, w^ich take their names from animals or' plants. 
Thus, two of them are called after two different kind.s of 
palms, another after the bird jacami, another after the 
ounce [Felis undo), and another after wood.“ 

Agaitf, the Bororos of Matogro.sso, in Brazil, identify 
themselves with red macaws ; they say that the red 
macaws are Bororos, arid that the Bororos are red macaws. 
They never eat a red macaw, and when one of the tame 
birds dies, they lament for it. But they kill the wild 
macaws for the sake of their gorgeous feather.s, and for 
the same reason they pluck the tame ones."* But this 
curious identification of themselves with the birds does' 
not of itself constitute totemism, though it may be .said 
to be totemlc in principle. So much can hardly be said 
of the taboos which some Brazilian tribes observe in regard 
to the flesh of certain animals. Thus “the Coroados of 
the South will not taste the meat of deer, lest they should 
lose their rich black hair ; or the protuberance on the neck 
of the tapir, which is the best morsel, lest they should lose 
the love of their wives. In the same way they avoid the 


^ C. F. Phil. V. Martius, Zur EthnO’ 
Jirapie Amerikas^ zumal liras t ltd ns 
AA>ei];sic, 1867}, p. 116. 

^ J. . 13 . von Spix und C. F. Ph. von 
Martius, Eetsd in Brasilien (Munich, 
1823-J831), iii. i'236. 


^ Spix und Martius, Reise in 
Brasilkn, iii. 1208. 


^ K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvolkern Central-Brasiliens (Ber¬ 
lin, 1894), pp. 352 sq., 512. 
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'meat of the duck and of the cutia, a very savoury rodent^ 
lest their children should acquire big, ugly-shaped feet and 
ears. He who has shot the deadly arrow must not eat of 
the game if he would have steady aim and good luck for 
the future ; and the women also, to the evident advantage 
of their selfish, law-giving halves, are prohibited from the 
eating of many animals/’ ^ There is nothing to suggest 
that these and similar taboos are totemic ; some of them 
appear to be based on the principle of sympathetic magic. 

It is on that principle, and not from totemic scruples, that 
the Zaparo Indians of Ecuador generally abstain from heavy 
meats, such as tapir and peccary, but eat birds, monkeys, 
deer, fish, and so forth; principally becaif e they argue that 
the heavier meats make them also unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting 
them for the chase/’^ ; 

Ht is said that the aborigines of Peru, before the country Animals, 
was conquered by the Incas, worshipped mauy sorts of 
natural objects, such as rocks, hills, herbs, plants, all kinds natural 
of trees, and all kinds of animals, for example pumas, jaguars, Ivw^htpped 
bears, foxes, monkeys, dogs, serpents, P-^ards, toads, frogs, 
condors, eagles,falcons, and owls. Others “worshipped certain of 
things from which they derived benefit, such as great fountains 
and rivers, wdiich supplied Water for irrigating their crops. 

Some worshipped the earth, and called jt Mother, because it 
yielded their fruits ; others adored the air for its gift of breath 
to them, saying that it gave them life ; others the fire for 
its heat, and because they cooked their food with it; 
others w^orshipped a sheep, because of the great flocks they 
reared ; others the great chain of snowy mountains for its 
height arid grandeur, and for the many rivers which flow 
from it and furnish irrigation ; others adored maize or 
Sara, as they call it, because it was their bread ; others 
worshipped other kinds of corn and pulse, according to 
the abundance of the yield in each province. The in- 
habitaifts of the sea-coast, besides an infinity of other gods, 

^ Fianz Keller, 7 'he Amazon and i68; id. “Notes on t!ie Za|>aros,” 

Madeira Rivers (London, 1874), p. 84. Journal of the Anfhropolo^iiical Instiiute, 

- Alfred Simson, Travels in the vil. (1878) p. 503. 

Wilds of Ecuiulor {\ 1886), p. 
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worshipped the sea, which they call Mama-ccocha, or 
^Mother Sea,’ meaning that it filled the office of a mother, 
by supplying them with fish. They also worshipped the 
whale fiSr its monstrous greatnes.s. Besides this ordinary 
system of worship, which prevailed throughout the coast, 
^^ippec! the people of different provinces adored the fish that they 
fish which caught in greatest abundance; for they said that the first 
theycnught flsji that was made in the world above (for so they named 
abundance. Heaven) gave birth to all other fish of that species, and 

them plenty of its children to sustain 
their tribe. For this reason they worshipped sardines in 
one region, where they killed more of them than of any 
other fish ; in others, the skate; in others, the dog fish ; 
in others, the golden fish for its beauty ; in others, the 
craw fish; in others, for want '‘ of larger gods, the craSs, 
where they had no other fish or where they knew- not how 
to catch and kill them. In short, they had whatever 'fish 
was most '^'serviceable to them as their gods.'’ ^ Some of 
the Collas of Peru ‘^thought that their first progenitor had 
come out'of a river, and they held it in great reverence and 
veneration as a father, looking upon the killing of fish in 
that river as sacrilege ; for they said that the fish were their 
brothers. They believed in many other fables respecting 
their origin ; and, from the same cause, they had many 
different gods, some for one reason and others for another. 
There was only one deity which all the Collas united in 
worshipping and holding as their principal god. This was 
a white sheep, for they were the lords of innumerable 
flocks.” Yet they offered up lambs and grease as sacrifices.'^ 
The Chancas of Peru ‘‘ boasted th^t they were descended 
from a lion, wherefore they adored 'the Hon as a god, and, 
be de^ both before and after they were conquered by the Yncas, it 
scl^nded the custom among them, on days of festival, for two 

dozen Indians to come forth dressed in the way Hercules is 
am( others painted, covered with lion skins, and their heads thrust into 
conders skulls of liotis. I have seen them so attired in the feast 
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^ Giircilasso de la Vega, I'irsi Part 
of the Royal Cofnmentaries of the Vneasy 
translated by Clements R. Markham 
(London, 1869-1871), vol. i. pp. 47- 


50 (bk. i. chapters g and 10). 

Garci lasso de la V^ega, o/>. at, 
vol. i. op. 168 sg. (bk. ii. ch. 19). 
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!e most holy sacrament at Cuzco/’ ^ Other Indians 9f 
Peru believed themselves to be descended from conders, and 
accordingly at festivals they dressed themselves up in the 
great black and white wings of these huge birds.*^ 

The Huancas of Peru, before they were conquered by 
the Incas, “ worshipped the figure ot a dog and had it in 
their temples iits an idol, and they considered the flesh ot a 
dog to be most savoury meat. It may be supposed that 
they worshipped the dog because they were fond of its 
flesh ; and their greatest festival was the repast they provided 
with dog’s meat. To show their devotion to dogs, they 
made a sort of trumpet of their heads which, when they 
played at their feasts and dances, made a music that \vas 
very sweet to their ears ; and when they went to war they 
afeo played on these trumpets to terrify and astonish their 
enemies, saying that the power of their god caused these 
iw 6 contrary effects.” When the Incas conquered these 
people, they destroyed their dog idols, forbade them to 
worship the figures of animals, and obliged thein^ to make 
their trumpets out of the heads of deer instead of dogs.® 

These accounts of the ancient religion and superstition of 
the Peruvian aborigines, which we have on the high authority 
of Garcilasso de la Vega, himself the son of an Inca princess, 
may perhaps be regarded as indications that these people 
had totemism or something like it. But the evidence is 
too slight to allow us to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the question. 

The report which Garcilasso de la Vega gives of the 
marriage customs of the Peruvian aborigines seems to shew 
that endogamy rather than exogamy was the I'ule with some 
of these people. He says : “In many nations they cohabited 
like beasts, without any special wife, but just as chance 
directed. Others followed their own desires, without except¬ 
ing sisters, daughters, or mothers. Others excepted their 
mothers, but none else. In other provinces it was lawful, 
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^ Garcilasso de la Vega, firs/ Part 
of the Royal Coimnentaries of the Ymas^ 
translated by Clements _R. Markham 
{London, 1869-1871), vol. i. p. 323 
(bk. iv. ch. 15). The animal,referred 
to is no doubt the puma. There are 
VOL. HI. 


no lions in South America. 

2 Garcilasso de la Vega, op. at. 
V9I. ii. p. 1 56 (bk. vi. ch. 20). 

3 Garcilasso de la Vega, op. at, 
vol. ii. pp. 128 sq. (bk. vi. ch. 10). 
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even praiseworthy, for the girls to be as immodest and 

abandoned as they pleased, and the most dissolute were 

more certain of marriage than those who were faith fut. At 

all events the abandoned sorts of girls were held to be more 

lusty, while of the modest it was said that they had had 

no desire for any one because they were torpid. In other 

provinces they had an opposite custom, for the mothers 

guarded their daughters with great care ; and when they 

were sought in marriage, they were brought out in public, 

and, in presence of the relations who had made the contract, 

t!\e mothers deflowered them with their own hands, to show 

to all present the proof of the care that had been taken of 

them. In other provinces the nearest relations of the bride 

and her most intimate friends had connection with her, 

and on this condition the marriage was agreed to, and s!ie 

was thus received by the husband.** ‘ 

riio , The divergencies in the matrimonial customs thus 

report of j-^corded bV Garcilasso de la Vega seem to shew that he 

juarriiijres was well acquainted with the facts ; and accordingly we may 

afj'%ines soiiie confidence his statement that incestuous 

of I'cru is marriages between the nearest relations were common among 

l!y aurih^gy. ihc aboriginal tribes of Peru. We have seen that 

a similar state of things is reported among the Eastern 

Tinnehs of North-West America,'^ and that marriages between 

a father and his daughter are sanctioned by custom in some 

parts of New Guinea and Melanesia.'** 

.\mong the The Matarancs of Paraguay celebrated an annual fe.stival 

Mataranes their dead, and part of the festival consisted of a solemn 
of Peru ihe , a. a 

imman pt'ocessiou in which each deceased person was represented 

(leMri were 1 dead ostrich. All the relations and friends of the 

represented 

by dead departed who assembled on this occasion were expected to 
ivrhap^^ bring as many dead ostriches as they had dead kinsfolk to 
the ostrich moum. The festival lasted four days, and on the fourth day* 
totL\^ of dead were lamented for the space of one hour.^ It is 

the tri>..-. possible that the dead Mataranes were supposed to trans¬ 
migrate into ostriches ; and if that were .so, the ostrich may 


^ Garcila.sso de ia \'ega, Tirs^ Tart See rbove, pp. 362 sq. 

of the Royal Conimmiarics of the Yncas^ ^ See vol. ii. pp. 40, 

translated by Clements R. Markham De Charlevoix, Histoirt dii 

(London, 1869-1871), vol. i. pp. 58 Parii^u y (Paris, 1756), i. 462 (where 


(bk. i. eh. 14). 


482 is a misprint). 
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_ ^en their totem. 1 his is merely a conjecture, but jt 

is .supported to some extent by the example of the Moluche.s 
or Araucanians, as we shall see immediately; for in that 
Indian nation there was an Ostrich clan, and the dead were 
supposed to live with the presiding deity of their clan, who 
in the case of the Ostrich clan might naturally be an 
ostrich. 

The last people whom we shall notice in our survey of 
totemism are the Moluches, as they call themselves, or the 
Araucanians, as they are called by the Spaniards. They 
are a powerful and warlike tribe or rather nation of Southern 
Chili. The evidence that they had a totemic system is 
fairly strong, though it does not amount to a complete 
proof. In the first place they are divided into families or 
clans, which take their names from animals, plants, and 
other natural objects. On this subject the Abb6 Molina, 
thd historian of Chili, writes thus ; “ The names of the 
Araucanians are composed of the proper name', which is 
generally either an adjective or a numeral, and the family 
appellative or surname, which is always placed after the 
proper name, according to the European custom, as cart- 
letnu, green bush ; meli-antu, four suns. The first denotes 
one of the family of the lemus, or bushes, and the second 
one of that of the antus, or suns. Nor is there scarcely a 
material object which does not furnish them with a dis¬ 
criminative name. From hence, wc meet among them with 
the families of Rivers, Mountains, Stones, Lions, etc. These 
families, which arc called cuga, or elpa, are more or less 
respected according to their rank, or the heroes they have 
given to their country. The origin of the.se surnames 
is unknown, but is certainly of a period much earlier 
than that of the Spanish conquests.’” A later writer 
on the Araucanians gives as examples of their family 

* Don J. Ignatius Molina, The 
Geographical^ Natural^ and Ctznl 
History of Chili (London, 1809), 
ii. 113 S'}. The name Araucanians 
(Araucano.s) has been bestowed on 
the.se Indians by the Spaniards, but 
they call themselves A. dluches. Ac¬ 
cording to Falkner, they are d'^persed 
over the country lx>th to the /ast and 
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the west of the Andes of Chili from 
the borders of Peru to the Straits ot 
Magellan, and they may be divided 
into the different nations of the 
Picunches, Pehuenches, and Huilliches. 
See Thomas Falkner, J DescripHon oj 
Patagonia and of the Adjoining Parts 
of South America (Hereford, I 774 )» 
p. 96. 
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Kcichcian In the second place, the Moluches or Araiicanians 
prcskLig that each family or clan has its presiding deity. On 

(loity, who this subject Thomas Falkner, who resided tn their country 


vlst^cavt nearly forty yeans, tells us that “they have formed a 
under multiplicity of these deities ; each of whom they believe to 


andThe preside over one particular cast or family of Indians, of which 
dead clans- is supposed to have been the creator. Some make them- 
ui li^lTwith selves of the cast of the Tiger, some of the Lion, some of the 
These^^ui Guanaco, and others of the Ostrich, etc. They imagine 
names and that these deities have each their separate habitations, in vast 
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caverns under the earth, beneath some lake, hill, etc., and 
that when an Indian dies, his soul goes to live with the 
deity who preside.s over his particular family, there to enjSy 
the happiness of being eternally drunk.” ^ '['hese beliefs, 
taken together with the names of the families or clans, r^ise 
a fairly strong presumption that the Moluches or Araucanians 
have or once had a totemic system. 

In their marriages the Moluches or Araucanians 
scrupulously avoid the more immediate degrees of 
at marriage relationship ^ and the pretence of capturing the bride, 
Amu-^ ^ which forms a regular part of an Araucanian marriage 
oaaians. ceremony, may perhaps point to a custom of exogamy. 

“Their marriage ceremonies,” says Molina, “have little 
formality, or, to speak more accurately, consist in nothing 
more than in carrying off the bride by pretended violence, 
which is considered by them, as by the negroes of Africa, 
an essential prerequisite to the nuptials. The husband, in 
concert with the father, conceals himself with some friends 
near the place where they know the bride is to pass. As 
soon as she arrives she is seized and put oh horseback behind 
the bridegroom, notwithstanding her pretended resistance 
and her shrieks, which are far from being serious. In this 
manner she is conducted with much noise to the house of 
her husband, where her relations are assembled, and receive 


^ E. R. .Smith, Tkt. Araucimians^ 
or Notes of a Tour among the tniiiau 
Tribes of Southern Chili (London, 
1855), p. 262. 

Thomas Falkner, A Description of 


i'aia^onia and the Adjoinmg Parts oj 
South America (Hereford, i 77 ‘T)» 
p. 114. 

M^^ina, History of Chilf ii. 
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'-flifii^resent.s agreed upon, after haying partaken of th^ 
nuptial entertainment.” ^ 

Amongst the Moluches or Araucanians, as among .so Custom of 
many other Indian tribes, we find that a woman avoids 
man who has married her daughter. Sometimes, we arefinfi 
told, this^ ceremonial avoidance is carried so far that for mothe? 
years after her daughter’s marriage “ the mother never 
addresses her Son-in-law face to face ; though with her back 
turned, or with the interposition of a fence or a partition, 
she will converse with him freely.” " 

jMoHna, liisto/y oj ii. 115 K. R. Smith, The Avcittcanians^ 

jy. Compare K. K. Smith, The p. 217. 

Araucanians^ pp. 215 sqq. 
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